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SIR, 


T' was the early felicity of Moſes, when ex- 
poſed in an Ark of. Nilotick papyre, to be 
adopted into the favour of ſo great a perſo- 
nage as the Daughter of Pharaoh: Such 

another Ark is this vindication f the writings of 
that Divine and excellent Perſon expoſed to the 
world in; and the greateſt ambition of the Author 
of it, is, to have it received into your Patronage 
and Proteftion. But although the contexture 
and frame of this Treatiſe be far below the excel. 
lency and worth of the ſubjet# (as you know the 
Ark in- which Moſes was put, was of bulruſhes 
- daubed with (lime and pitch) yet when You pleaſe 
to caſt your eye on the matter contained in it, you 
will not thinkit beneath your Favour, and unworthy 
Jour Prote&tion. For if Truth be the greateſt 
x Preſent 


jv 
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Preſent which God could beſtow, or man receive 
——_ &*( according to that of Plutarch, «; 85» avSguny 
' Az/cf paeitov, s naeli20q Rep orjprirec gy dAn%ans ) 
then certainly thoſe Truths deſerve our moſt ready 
acceptance, which are 'in themſelves of greateſt 
importance, and have the greateſt evidence that 
they come from God. And although I have had the 
happineſs of ſo near relation to You, and acquain- 
tance with You, as to knew how little You need ſuch 
diſcourſes which tend to ſettle the Foundations of 
' Religion, which you have raiſed ſo happy a Super- 
ſtricture upon ; yet withal I conſider what parti- 
* cular Kindnels the ſouls of all good men bear to 
ſuch Deſigns, whoſe end is to aſſert and vindicate 
the Truth and Excellency of Religion. Por 
.. thoſe who are enriched themſelves with the meſti- 
mable Treaſure of true Goodneſs and Piety are far 
from that envious temper, to think nothing valua- 
ble but what they are the ſole Poſſeſſors of ; but 
ſuch are the moſt ſatisfied themſelves, when they ſee 
others not only admire but enjoy what they have the 
higheſt eſtimation of. Were all who make a ſhew 
of Religion in the World really ſuch as they pretend 
to be, diſcourſes of this nature wonld be no more 
fſeaſonable than the commendations of a great Beau- 
ty to one who is already a paſſionate admnurer of it ; 
but on the contrary we fee how common it 1s for . 
S men 
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men firſt to throw dirt in the face of Religion, and 
then per ſwade themſelves it is its natural Complexi- 
on ; they repreſent it to themſelves in a ſhape leaſt 
pleaſing to them, and vhen bring that as a Plea 
why they give it no better entertamment. 

It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that true Religion, 
which contains nothing in it but what is truly No- 
ble and Generous, moſt rational and plealing to 
the ſpirits of all good men, ſhould yet. ſuffer ſo 
much in its eſteem im the world, throngh thoſe ſtrange 
| and uncouth vizards it is repreſented under : Some 
accounting the life and prattice of it, as it ſpeaks 
ſubduing our wills to the will of God (which is 
the ſubſtance of all Religion) a thing too low and 
mean for their rank and condition in the World, while 
ethers pretend a quarrel againſt the principles of it 
as unſatisfafory to Humane reaſon. Thus Re- 
ligion ſuffers with the Author of it between two 
Thieves, and it is hard to define which is moſt in- 
Jurious to it, that which queſtions the Principles, or: 
that which deſpiſeth the Practice of it. And no- 
' thing certainly will more incline men to believe that 
we live in an Age of Prodigies,than that there ſhould 
be any ſuch in the Chriſtian World who+ſhould account 
it aÞiece of Gentiliry to deſpiſe Religton,and a piece 
of Reaſon to be Atheiſts. For if there be any 
ſuch thing in the World as a true heighth and mag- 

nant- 
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hanimity of ſpirit, if there be any ſolid reaſon and 


depth of judgment, they are not only conſiſtent with, 
Fl only attamtable by a true generous ſpirit of Re- 


; ligion, But if we look ab that which the looſe and 


profane World is apt to account the greateſt gallan- 


try, we ſhall find it made up of ſuch pitiful Ingre- 


dients, which any skilful and rational mind will be 
aſhamed to plead for, much leſs to mention them in 
competition with true goodnels and unfeigned piety. 
For how eaſe isit to obſerve ſuch who would be ac- 
counted the moſt high and gallant ſpirits, to quar- 
ry ' on ſuch mean preys which only tend to ſatisfie 
their brutiſh appetites, or fleſh revenge with the 
blood of ſuch who have ſtood in the way of that 
aery title, Honour! Or elſe they are ſo little ap- 
prehenſive of the mward worth and excellency of hu- 
mane nature, that they ſeem to envy the gallantry 
of Peacocks, and ſtrive to outvy them im the gaety 
of their Plumes; fuch who are, as Seneca ſaith, 
ad f1 milicudinem parietum, ſuorum extrinfect1s 
culti, who imitate the walls of their houſes m the 
Gimeb of the outſides, but matter not what rub- 
biſh there lies within. The utmoſt of their ambi- 
tron is to attain encryatam, felicitatem qua per- 
madeſcunt animi, | we a Keliciry as evigorates. 
the foul by too long leeping, it being the nature of 
all —_— pleaſure that they do Girinew u, dv 


YERves 
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yedocw T9 peg, by degrees conſume reaſon by 
effeminating and ſofrning the Intelleftuals. Muſt 
we appeal then to the judgment of Sardanapalus con- 
cerning the nature of Felicity, or enquire of Apici- 
us what temperance is ? or defire that Sybarite 
to define Magnanimiry, who fainted to ſee a man 
at hard labour ? ; 


Or doth now the conquelt of paſſions, forgj- 
ving injuries, doing good, ſelt-denial, humilicy, 
patience under crolles, which are the real expreſſ- 
ons of piety, ſpeak nothing more noble and gene- 
rous than a luxurious, malicious, proud, and tm- 
patient ſpirit? 1s there nothing more becoming 
and agreeable to the ſoul of man, in exemplary P1- 
ety, and a Holy well ordered Converlation,thar 
in the lightneſs and vanity (not to ſay rudeneſs and 
debaucheries ) of thoſe whom the world accounts the 
greateſt gallanrs ? Is there nothing more gracetul 
and plealing in the ſweetneſs, candour, and in- 
genuity of 4 truly Chriſtian temper and diſpoſi- 
tion, than in the revengetul, implacable ſpiric of 
ſuch whoſe Honour lives and is fed by the Blood of 
their enemies * Is it not more truly honourable and 
gforious to ſerve that God who commands the World, 
than to be a ſlave to thoſe paſſions and luſts which 
put men upon contmual hard ſervice, and torment 
them for it when they have done it * Were there 10: 

| | thing 
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thing elſe to commend Religion to the minds of men, 
beſides that tranquillity and calmneſs of ſpirit, that 
ſerene and peaceable temper which follsws a good 
conſcience where-ever it dwells, it were enough to 
make men welcome that gueſt which brings ſuch 
good entertainment with it. Whereas the amaze- 
ments, horrours, and anxieties of mind, which at 
one time or other haunt ſuch who proſtitute their 
Conlciences to a violation of the Laws of God, and 
the rules of rectified reaſon, may be enough to per- 
ſwade any rational perſon, that impicty is the grea- 
teſt folly, and irreligion madneſs. It cannot be 
then but matter of great pity to conſider that any 
perſons whoſe birth andeducation hath raiſed them 
above the common people of the World, ſhould be ſo 
far their own enemies, as to obſerve the Faſhion 
more than the rules of Religion, and to ſtudy com- 
plements more than themſelves,and read Romances 
more than the Sacred Scriptures, which alone arc 
able ro make them wile to falvation. 

But, Sir,T need not mention theſe things to You 
unleſs it be to let You ſee the: excellency of your 
choice, in preferring true Vertue and Piety above 
the Ceremony and Grandeur of the World. Go 
on, Sir, to value and meaſure true Religion not by 


the uncertain meaſures of the World, but. by the 


infallible diftates of God himſelf in his ſacred Ora- 
| cles. 
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cles. Were it not for theſe, what certain founda- 
tion could there be for our Faith to ſtand on ? and 
who durſt venture his ſoul, as to its future condi- 
tion, upon any authority leſs than the infallible ve- 
racity of God himſelf * What certam direftions for 
prattice ſhould we have, what rule to judge of opi- 

nions by, had not God out of his infinite goodneſs 
provided and preſerved this authentick inſtrument 
of his Will to the World ? What a ſtrange Religion 
would Chriſtianity ſeem, ſhould we frame the Mo- 
del of it from any other thing than the Word of 
God? Without all controverſie the dileſteem of the 
Scriptures upon afty pretence whatſoever, ig the de- 
- Cay of Religion, and through many windings and 
, turnings leads men at laft into the very depth of A- 

theiſm. Whereas the frequent and ſerious conver- 

ſing with the mind of God m his Word, is incom- 

parably uſeful, not only for keeping up in us a true. 
Notion of Religion (which is eaſily miſtaken,when 
men look upon the face of it in any other glaſs than 
that of the Scriptures) but likewiſe for maintaming 
a powerful ſenſe of Religion in the ſouls of men, 

and a due valuation of it, whatever its eſteem. or en- 

tertamment be m the World. For though the true 
Yenuine ſpirit of Chriſtianity (which 1s known by 
the purity and peaceablenels of it) ſhould grow 
ever ſo much out of credit with: the' World ; yet 


(#3 © noe 
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none who beartily believe the Scriptures to be the 
Word of Gad,and that the matters revealed therein 
are infallibly true, will ever have the leſs eſtimation 
of it. It muſt be confeſſed that the credit of Religion 
hath much ſuffered m the Age we live in through the 
vain pretences of many to it, who have only ated a 
part in it for the ſake of ſome private intereſts of 
their own. And it is the uſual Logick of Atheiſts, 
crimite' ab uno Diſce omnes ; if there be any 
hypocrites, all who make ſhew of Religion, are- 
ſuch, on which account the Hy pocrifie of one 
' Age makes way for the Atheiſm of the next. 
But houg unreaſonable and unjuſt that imputation 
is, there needs not much to diſcover, unleſs it "be 
an argument there are no true men m the World, 
becauſe there are ſo many Apes which imitate them ; 
or that there are no Jewels, becauſe there are ſo 
many Counterfeits. And blefſed be God, our Age 
is not barren of inſtances of real goodneſs and un- 
affeFed piety ; there being ſome ſuch generous 
ſpirits as dare love Religion without the dowry of 
Intereſt, and manifeſt their affeftion to it in the 
plain dreſs of the Scriptures, without the paint 
and fet-offs which are added to it by the ſeveral 
contending parties of the Chriſtian World. Were 
there more ſuch noble ſpirits of Religion in our 
Age, Atheilm would want one of the greateſt 
Pleas 


"# 
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Pleas which it now makes againſt the Truth 
Religion ; for nothing enlarges more the Gulf of 
Atheiſm, than that whe 547ua, that wide pal- 
ſage which lies between the Faith and Lives of men 
pretending to be Chriſtians. TI muſt needs ſay 
there is nothing ſeems more ſtrange and unaccount- 
able to me, than that the PraCtice of the unqueſti- 
onable duties of Chriſtianity ſhould be put out of 
Countenance, or ſlighted by any who own, pro- 
fels, and contend for the Principles of it. Can 
the profeſſion of that be honourable, whoſe pra- 
Qtice is not ? If the principles be true, why are 
they not practiſed ? If they be nor true, why 
are they profeſled ? 

Tou ſee, Sir, to what an unexpefted length my 
deſire to vindicate the Honour as well as Truth of 
Religion, hath drawn out this preſent addreſs. 
But I may ſooner hope for your pardon in it, than 
if T had ſpent ſo much paper after the uſual man- 
ner of Dedications, i repreſenting You to Your 
ſelf or the World. Sir, 1 know You have too 
much of that Thave been commending, to delight in 
Your own deſerved praiſes, much leſs in flatteries, 
which ſo benign a [ubjeft might eaſily make ones 
pen rum over in. And therein I. might not much 
have digreſſed from my deſign, ſince I know few. 
more exemplary for that rare mixture of true piety, 
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and the higheſt civility together, in whom that in- , 
” eſtimable jewel of Religion is placed in a moſt 
ſweet, affable, and obliging temper. But although 
none will be more ready on any occaſion with all 
ratitude to acknowledge the great obligations 
You have laid upon me; yet T am ſo far ſenſible 
of the common vanity of Epiſtles Dedicatory, 
that I cannot ſo heartily comply with them in any 
thing, as in my hearty prayer to Almighty God for 
your good and welfare, . and in ſnbſcribng my 


Je, 


Sr, 


Your moſt humble and 


- Tune 5, 1662, : 
afteftionate ſervant, 


Ed. Stillingfleet. 
"OG 
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THE 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


READER. 


T is neither to fatisfic the importunity of 
friends, nor to prevent - falſe copies ( which 
and ſuch like excuſes I know are expected in 
uſual: Prefaces ) that I have adventured a- 
broad this following Treatife : but it is out 
of a juſt reſentment of the affronts and indignities 
which have been caſt on Religion ; by ſuch, who 
account it a matter of judgment to disbelieve the 
Scriptures, and a piece of wit to diſpute themſelves 
out of the poſſibility of being happy in another 
world : When yet. the _ m—_ mon theur 
ments are, the ter their- th is- againſt 
themdtves, it being impoſdible *there ſhould. be lo 
much wit and ſubtilty in the fouls of men; were 
they not of a more excellent nature than- they ima- 
= them to be. . And how contradidtious is. it for 
ch, perſons: to be ambitious of! being cried up for 
wit and reaſon, whoſe deſign: is to x Anker the ra- 


tional 
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- tional ſoul ſo far below her ſelf, as to make her be. 
come like the beaſts that periſh ! If now the weight 
and conſequence of the ſubje, and the too preat' 
ſcaſonableneſs of it ( if the common fame of the 
large ſpread of Atheiſm among us be true ) be not 
Calfcient Apology for the publiſhing this Book, 1 
am reſolved. rather to undergo thy cenſure, than 
be beholding to any other. The intendment there- 
fore of this Preface is only to give a brief account 
of the ſcope, deſign, and method of the following 
Books, although the View of the Contents of the 
Chapters might ſufficiently acquaint thee with it. 
How far I have been either from tranſcribing, or a 
deſign to excuſs out of the hands of their admirers, 
the ſeveral writings on the behalf of Religion in 
general, or Chriſtianity in particular ( eſpecially 
Morny, Grotias, Amyraldas, &c. ) may eaſily appear 
- comparing what is contained in their Books and 
this together. Had I not thought ſomerhing might 
be ſaid, if not more fully and rationally, yet more 
ſuitably to the preſent temper of this Agr than what 
is already written by them, thou hadſt not been 
troubled with this Preface, much leſs with the whoke 
Book. But as the tempers and Genius's of Ages 
and Times alter, ſo do the arms and weapons which 
Atheiſts imploy againſt Religion; the moſt popular 
pretences of the Atheiſts of our Ape, 'have been the 
concilableneſs -of the account of Tumes in; Scrip- 
ture, with that of the learned and ancient Hearhen 
Nations ; the inconſiſtency of the belief of the Scrip- 
tures with the principles of reafon : and the account 


which may be given -of the Origin of things from 
-_ principles of Philoſophy without the Scriptures : 
Theſe three therefore I 


ve part! ſet my ſalf 
particularly —_— 
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againſt, and' direted againſt each of them a ſeveral 
Book. In the firſt I have maniſhſted that there is no 
ground of credibility in the account of ancient times 
given by any Heathen Nations different from the 
Scriptures, which I have with ſo much care and di- 
ligence enquired into, that from thence we may 
hope to hear no more of men before Adam to ſalve 
the Authority of the Scriptures by, which yet was 
intended only as a deſign to undermine them ; bur I 
have not thought the trivolous pretences of the Au- 
thor of that Hypothefis worth particular mention- 
ing, ſuppoſing it ſufficient to give a clear account 
of things without particular citation of Authors, 
where it was not of great concernment for under- 
ſtanding the thing it fot In the ſecond Book I have 
undertaken to give a rational account of the grounds, 
why we are to believe thoſe ſeveral perſons, who in 
ſeveral ages were imployed to reveal the mind of 
God to the world, and with greater particularity 
than hath yet been, uſed, I have.inſiſted on the per- 
ſons of Moſes, and the Prophets,, our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles, and in every of them manifeſted the 
rational evidences on which they were to be believed, 
not only by the men of their own Age, but by 
thoſe of ſucceeding Generations. In the third Book 
I have inſiſted -on the matters themſelves which are 
either ſuppoſed by, or revealed in the Scriptures ; and 
have therein not only manifeſted the certainty of the 
foundations of alt Religion which lie in the Being of - 
God and Immortality of the ſoul, but the undoubted 
truth of thoſe particular accounts concerning the 
Origin of the Univerſe, of Evil, and of Nations, 
which were moſt liable to the Atheiſts exceptions, 
and have therein conſidered all the pretences of Phi- 

. loſophy 
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loſophy ancient or modern, which have ſeemed to 
contradict any of them ; to which ( mantiſſz loco ) 
I have added the: evidence of Scripture-Hiſtory in 
the remainders of it in Heathen Mythology, and 
concluded all with a diſcourſe of the excellency of 
the Scriptures. Thus having given a brief view of the 
deſign and method of the whole, I ſubmit it to every 
free and unprejudiced judgment. All the favour then 
I ſhall requeſt of thee, is, -to read ſeriouſly, and 
judge impartially ; apd then I doubt not but thou 
wilt ſee as much reaſon for Religion as I do. 


THE 


THE 


CONTENTS 


BOOK I. 


CHAP. L 
The obſcurity and defeCt of Ancient Hiſtory. 


perfe& ion of the rational ſoul ; yet error often miſtaken 


JT HE knowledge of truth proved to be the moſt natural 


——> 


for truth ; the accounts of it. Want of diligence in 
its ſearch,- the mixture of truth and falſhood : Thence comes 
either rejefting truth for the errors ſake, or embracing the 
error for the truth's ſake ; the firſt inſtanced in Heathex 
Philoſophers, the ſecond in vulgar Heathen. Of Philofophi- 
cal Atheiſm, and the grounds of it. The Hiſtory of Antiquity 
very obſcure. The queſtion ſtated where the true Hiſtory of 
ancient times is to be found, in Heathen Hiſtories, or only in 
Scripture ? The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtories af- 
ſerted and proved by the general defett for want of timely re- 
cords among Heathen Nations ; the reaſon of it ſhewed from 
the firſt Plantations of the World. The manner of them diſ- 
covered, The Original of Civil Government. Of Hierogly- 
phicks; The uſe of letters among the Greeks no elder than 


- Cadmus, his time enquired into, no elder than Joſhua, the 


Jearning brought into Greece by him, page 1 
fol CHAP. 
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CHAP. 11. _ 


Of the Phenician and egyptian Hiſtory, 


The 'particular defet in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Hea- 
thew Nations. Firſt the Phoenicians, Of Sanchoniathon, 
hs Amiquity, and fidelity. Of Jerom-baal, Baal-Berith. 
The Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſs Bo- 
chartus Abibalus.. The vanity of Phcenician Theology. The 
imitation of 4t by the Gnoſticks. Of the Xgyptian Hiſtory. 
The Antiquity and Authority of Hermes Triſiegiſtus. Of _ 
bu Inſcriptions on , 1 illars, tranſcribed by Manetho. . Hu 
Fabulonſneſs thence diſcovered, Term Seriadica. Of Seth's 
Pillars in Joſephus, and an account whence they are taken. 


: . PaS- 23 
CHAP. IIL 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways 
of deciding it, Of the Chaldean Aſtrology, and the founda- 
tion of Fudicial Aſtrology. Of the Tabii, their Founder, 
who they were, no other than the old Chaldees. Of Beroſus 
and hs Hiſtory.. An account of the fabulous Dynaſties of 
Beroſus and Manetho, From the Tranſlation of the Scripture 
hiftory into Greek in the time of Ptolomy. Of that Tran- 
ſtation and the time of it: Of Demetrius Phalereus. Sca- 
liger's arguments anſwered, Manetho writ after the Septua- 
gint, proved againſt Kircher ; hz arguments anſwered. Of 
Rabbinical ond Arabick Authors, dd their little qyedit in 
matter of hiſtory. The time of Beroſus enquired into, his 

writing co-temporary with Philadelphus, Page 37 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The defeft of the Grecian Hiſtory, 


That manifeſted by three eyident arguments of it, t. The fa- 
bulouſmeſs of the Poetical age of Greece. ' The Antiquity of 
Poetry Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Whence the 
Poetical Fables borrowed. The advancement of Poetry and 
Idolatry together in Greece. The different cenſures of Strabo 
and Eratoſthenes concerning the Poetical age of Greece, and 
the reaſons of them. 2. The eldeſt Hiſtorians of Greece are 
of ſuſpetted credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, aud others ; of 
the moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have nothing left but 
their names, of others only the ſubjetts they treated of, and 
ſome fragments. 3. Thoſe that” are extant, either confeſs 
their ignorance of eldeſt times, or plainly diſcover it. Of the 
; firſt ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch ; ſeveral evidences of 
the Gr ecians Ignorance of the txue original of Nations. Of 
Herodotus ard his miſtakes; the Greeks ignorance in Geogra- 
phy diſcovered, and thence their inſufficiency as to an account of 
ancient hiſtory.” pag. 52 


CHAP. V. 
The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved from 
the uncertainty and confufion in their accounts of ancient times; 
that diſcovered by the uncertain form of their years, An en- 
quiry into the different forms of. te «4 zyptian years, the 
firſt of thirty days, the jerond of four Aouths ; of both In- 
ftances gruen in the -/gyptian h:ijtory. Of the Chaldean 
accounts, and the firſt  \ynafties mentioned by Beroſus, huw 
they may be reduced to probability. Of the «+ gyptian | y- 
waſties, Of Manetho. Reaſons of acconniting them fabulous, 
becauſe not atteſted by any cyedible authority, and reject. 4 by 
the beſt Hiſtorians. The opinion of Scaliger and Vollius, 
concerning their being co-t:*nporary propounded and reject ed 
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with reaſons againſt it. Of the ancient divifion of pt into- 
Nomi or Provinces, and the number of them againſt V offius 
and Kircher, | pag. 68 


CHAP. VL 
The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology, 


An account given of the defeft of Chronology in the eldeſt times. 
Of the Solar year among the eAgyptians, the original of the 
Epatts, the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the 
ſeveral Canicular years; the difference between Scaliger and 
Petavius conſidered. The certain Epocha's of the. Agypti- 
an hiſtory no elder than Nabonafſer. Of the Grecian ac- 
counts, The fabulouſneſs of the Heroical age of Greece. 
Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning of the 
_—_ The uncertain Origins of the Weſtern Nations. 
Of the Latin Dynaſties. The different Palilia of Rome, 
The uncertain reckoning Ab U. C. Of impoſtures as to an- 
cient hiſtories, Of Annius, Inghiramus, and others. Of 
the chara&ers uſed by Heathen Prieſts. No ſacred charafers 
among the Fews, The partiality and inconſiſtency of Heathen 
hiſtories with each other, From- all which the want of credi- 
bility in them as to an account of ancient times is clearly de- 


monſtrated. | | | Pag. 83 


—— 
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CHAP. I. 
The certainty of the Writings of Moſes. 


In order to the proving the truth of Scripture-hiftory, ſeveral 
Hypotheſes hail ra. The firſt Ss the ſow. fave 
of preſerving the ancient Hiftory of the world in ſome certain 
Records, from the importance of the things, and the inconve- 
nieces of mere tradition or conftant Revelation. The ſe- 

| cond 
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cond concerns the certainty that the Records under Moſes hi, 
name,. were undoubtedly his, The certainty of a matter of 
fatt enquired into in general, and proved as to this particu- 
lar by univerſal conſent, and ſetling a Common-wealth upon his 
Laws, The impoſſubility of an Impoſture as to the writings 
of Moſes demonſtrated. The - pleas to the contrary largely 
anſwered. WV Pag- 99 


CHAP. IL 
. * Moſes his certain knowledge of what he writ. 


® 
The third —_—_ concerns the certainty of the matter 
Moſes his hiſtory ; that gradually proved: Firſt, Moſes his 
knowledge cleared by his education, and experience, and cer- 
zain information. His education in the wiſdom of Fgypt 3 
what that was. The old Xgyptian learning enquired into, 
the conveniencies for it. Of the Agyptian Friefs. Moſes 
reckoned among them for his knowledge. The Mathematical, 
Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of Fgypt : their Po- 
litical wiſdom moſt conſiderable. The advantage of Moſes 4- 
bove the Greek Philoſophers, as to wiſdom and reaſon. Moſes 
| ' bimſelf an eye-witneſs of moſt of bis hiſtory : the certain un- 
interrupted tradition of the other part among the Jews, 'ma- 
. wifeſted by rational evidence. pag. 11L 


CHAP. IIT. 
Moſes his fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes conſidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law-giver; his 
fidelity in both proved: clear evidences that he had no intent to 
deceive in his Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, impar- 
riality in bis relations, plainneſs and perſpicuity of ſtile. As 
a Law-giver, he came armed with Divine authority, which 
being the main thing, is fixed on to be fully proved from his 
ations and writings. The power of miracles the great evi- 
dence of Diyyine revelation. Two grand queſtions propounded. 
In what caſe miracles may be expeted and how known 

: to be true. No neceſſity of a- conſtant power of —_— | -n 
| s Church: 
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a Church : Two Caſes alone wherein they may be expelted. 
when any thing comes as @ Law from God, and when a Di- 
vine Law is to bt repealed, The neceſſity of miracles in thoſe 
caſes as an evidence of Divine revelation aſſerted. Objettions 
anſwered. | No uſe of miracles when the dottrine is ſetled and 
owned by miracles in the firſt revelation. No weed of miracles 
in reformation of a Church, ' pag. 126 


CHAP. IV. | 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Adoſes, + * 


- 
An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by God's own appoint- 
ment in the Law of Moſes. The Schools of the Prophets, 
the original and inſtitution of them, The'Cities of the Le- 
vites. The occaſion of their firſt inſtitution. ,The places of 
the Schools of the Frophets, and the tendency of the «rg 
tion there to a Frophetical office. Of the Muſick uſed in 
the Schools of the Prophets. "The Roman Aſſamenta, and the 
Greek Hymns in their ſolemn worſhip. The two ſorts of 
Prophets among the Jews, Leiger and Extraordinary. Ordi- 
nary Prophets taken out of the Schools, proved by Amos and 
Saul, pag. 139 


CHAP. V. . 
The tryal of Prophetical Doctrine. 


Rules of trying Prophets eſtabljhed in the Law of Moſes, The 
puniſhment of pretenders, The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Frophets, 
The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. The tryal of 

falſe Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin. The particu- 
lar rules whereby the Dottrine of i rophets was judged. The 
proper notion of a Prophet, not foreralling future contingen- 
cies, but having immediate Dinyne revelation. Several prin- 
ciples laid down for clearing the doc rine of the Prophets, 
1. That immediate dittates of naturul light are not to be the 

meaſure of Divine revelation.” Several grounds. for Divine 

revelation from natural light. 2. #hatcver 15 diretly re- 
Pugnant to-the ditlates of nature, cannot be of Divive reve- . 
lation. 
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lation. 43. No Divine revelation .doth contradi& a Divine 
poſitive Law without ſufficient evidence of God's intention to 
repeal that Law. 4. Divine revelation in the Prophets was 
zot to be. meaſured by the words of the Law, but by the inten- 
tion and reaſon of it. The Prophetical office a kind of Chan- 
cery to rhe Law of Moſes. | pag. 154 


CHAP. VL 
The tryal of Prophetical Prediftions and Miracles, 


The great difficulty of the trying the truth of Prophetical pre- 
dittions from Jerem. 18 7,8, &c. Some general Hypotheſes 
premiſed for the clearing of tt. The firjt concerns the ground 
why prediftions are accounted an evidence of Divine revela- 
tion. Three Conſefaries drawn thence, The ſecond, the 
manner of God's revelation of -hus will to the minds of the 
Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy. The third s, 
that God did not always reveal the internal purpoſes of his 
will unto the true Prophets. The grand queſtion propounded 
bow it may be known when predittions expreſs God's decrees, 
and when only the ſeries of cauſes. For the firſt, ſeveral rules 
laid down. 1. When the prediftion is confirmed by a preſent 
miracle.” 2. when the things foretold exceed the probability of 
ſecond cauſes. 3. When confirmed by God's oath. 4. When 
*the bleſſings foretold are purely ſpiritual. Three rules for in- 
terpreting the Prophecies which reſpe# the ſtate of things un- 
der the Goſpel. 5. When all circumſtances are faretold., 
6. When many Prophets in ſeveral ages agree in the ſame pre- 
diftions. Predifttons do not expreſs God s unalterable purpo- 

' ſes, when they only contain comminations of judgments, or are 
—_— of temporal bleſſings. The cafe of the Ninevites,, 

ezekiah, and others opened. Of repentance in God, what 

it _ The Tewiſh obje&tions about predictions of tempo- 

ral bleſſmgs anſwered. - In what caſes miracles were expeited 

from the Prophets, when they were to confirm the truth of 
. their religion. Inſtanced in the Prophet at Bethel, Elijah, 
Eliſha, and of Moſes himſelf ; whoſe divine authority that 

it was proved by miracles, ts. demonſtrated againſt the modern 

Jews, and their pretences anſwered, * pag: A 6 5 


WI 
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"oi CHAP. VIL. 
The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


The ſecond” caſe wherein miracles may be expeffed, when a Di- 
vine poſitive Law is to be repealed, and another way of wor- 
ſhip eſtabliſhed inftead of it. The poſſibility in general of a 
repeal of a Divine Law aſſerted: the particular caſe of the 
Law of Moſes diſputed againſt the Fews ; the matter of that 
Law proved not to be immutably obligatory ; becauſe the cere- 
montal precepts were required: not for themſelves, but for ſome 
further end ; that proved from Maimonides his confeſſion : 
the precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently diſpenſed with 
while the Law ,was in force, Of the Paſſover of Hezekiah, 
and ſeveral other inſtances. Jt is not inconſiſtent with the 
wiſdom of God to _ ſuch au eſtabliſhed Law. Abravanel's 
arguments anſwered. Of the perfettion of the Law of Moſes, 
compared with the Goſpel. Whether God hath ever declared 
he would never repeal the Law of Moſes. Of adding to the 
precepts. Of the expreſſions ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of 
the Law of Moſes. Reaſons aſſigned =» thoſe cw ud 
are uſed, though perpetuity be not implied. The Law of Moſes - 
not» built upon immutable reaſon, becauſe many particular pre- 
cepts*were founded upon particular occaſions, as the cuſtoms of 
the Zabii; many ceremonial precepts thence deduced out of 
Maimonides ; and becauſe ſuch a ſtate of things was foretold, 
with which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law would be 
inconſiſtent. That largely diſcovered from the Prophecies of 
the old Teſtament. | pag. 191 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VIIL 


General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of the 
Doftrine of Chriſt. 


The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among fews and Hea- 


thens, was the meanneſs of his appearance. The difference of 
the miracles at the delivery of the Law and Goſpel. Some 
general Hypotheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of miracles to the 
Dof&rine of Chriſt. 1. That where the truth of a doftrine 
depends not on evidence, but authority, the only way to prove 
the truth of the Doftrine, is_to prove the Teſtimony of the 
revealer to be infallible. Things may be true which depend 
ot on evidence of the things. What that is, and.on what it 
depends. The uncertainty of natural knowledge. The ex- 


iftence of God, the foundation of all certainty. The certainty , 


of matters of faith proved from the ſame principle. Our 
knowledge of any thing ſuppoſeth ſomething. incomprehenſible. 
The certainty of faith as great as that of knowledge ; the 
grounds of it ſtronger. The conſiſtency of rational evidence 
with faith, Tet objetts of faith exceed reaſon ; the abſurdities 
following the contrary opinion.. The uncertainty of that which 
fs called reaſon. Philoſophical dictates no ſtandard of reaſon. 
Of tranſubſtantiation and ubiquity, '&c. why rejeted as con- 
trary to reaſon, The foundation of faith in matters above rea- 
fon. which is an infallible Teſtimony ; that there are ways to 
know which is infallible, proved. 2. Hypoth. A Divine Te- 
ſtimony the moſt infallible. The reſolution of faith into God's 
veracity as its formal objeft. 3, Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony 
may be known, though God ſpeak not imiitdiately. Of inſpi- - 
ration among the Jews, and Divination among the Heatheng. 
4. Hypoth. The evidences of a Divine Teftimony muſt be clear 


.and certain. Of the common motives of faith, and the obligati- 
an to faith arifing from them. The original of Infidelity. p. 211 
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CHAP. 1%. 


The rational evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian Religion 
- __ from Miracks, | 


The poſſibility of miracles appears from God I ; the 
evidence of a Divine Teftumony by them. God alone can really 
alter the courſe of nature. The Devil's power of working 
miracles conſidered. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The 
cares inthe Temple of Fſculapius at Rome, &c. God never 
works miracles, but for ſome particular end. The particular 
reaſons of the miracles of Chriſt. The repealing the Law of 
Moſes, which had been ſetled by miracles. Why Chrift checked 
the Phariſees for demanding a ſign, when himſelf appeals to his 
miracles. The power of Chriſt's miracles on many who did not 
throughly believe, Chriſt”s miracles made it evident that he. 
was the Meſfuas, becauſe the predi&ions were fulfilled in him, 
#hby John Baptift wrought mo mrracles. Chrift's miracles 
weceſſary for thy overthrow of the Devil's Kingdom. Of the 
Demoniacks and Lamaticks in the Goſpel, -and in the Primitive 
Church. The power of the name of Chriſt over them largely 
proved by ſeveral Teſtimonies. The evidence thence of a Di- 
vine power in Chrift, Of counterfeit diſpoſſeſſions. Of mi- 
racles wrought among ' Infidets., Of the future ftate of the 
Church, The neceſuty of the miracles of Chriſt, as to the 
propagation of C = oy Religion: that proved from the con- 
dition of the publiſhers, and the ſucceſs "4 the Doftrine. The 
Apoſtles knew the hazard of their imployment, before they en- 
tred on it. The boldneſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles not- 
withſt auding this, compared with heathen Philoſophers. No 
motive could carry the Apoſtles through their imployment, but 
the trath of their Dofbrine, not ſeeking the honour, profit or 

* Pleaſure of the world, The Apoſtles evidence of the truth of 
ther dottrine lay in being eye-witneſſes of our Saviour's mi- 
racles and reſurrettion. That atteſted by themſelves; their 
ſufficiency thence for preaching the Goſpel. Of the nature of +. 
the doftrine of the Gb el; contrariety of it to natural inclina- 
tions. Strange heels of it, notwithſtanding it came w with 

Kmane 
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' bumane power: No Chriſtian E , till the Goſpel uni. 
" verſally preached. "The vrekeeſ; rad fonpticie of A a 
ments which preached the Goſpel, From all which the great 
evidence of the power of miracles is proved, pag. 235 


CHAP. X. 


The difference of true miracles from falſe, 


The unreaſonableneſy of rejetiing the evidence from miracles, be- 
canſe of impoſtures. That there are certain rules of diſtin- 
guſhing true miracles from falſe, 'and Divine from diabolical, 
proved from God's intention in giving a power of miracles, 
and the providence of God in the.world, The inconvenience of 
taking away the rational grounds of faith and placing it on ſelf- 
evidence, Of the ſelf-evidence of the Scriptures, and the in- 
ſufficiency of that for reſolving the queſtion about the authority 
of the Scriptures, Of the pretended miracles of Impeſtars 
and falſe Chriſts, as Barchochebas, David el-David, and o- 
thers. The rules whereby to judge twie miracles from falſe. 
r. True Divine miracles are wrought to confirm a Divine te- 
ſtimony. No miracles neceſſary for the certain conveyance of a 
Divine Teſtimony ; proved from the evidences that the Scrip- 
fures could nos be corrupted. 2. No miracles Divine which 
contraditt - Divine revelarion. Of Popiſh miracles. 3. Di- 
vine miracles leave Divine effeils on thoſe who believe them. 
Of the miracles of Simon Magus. 4. Divine miracles tend 
to the overthrow of the Devil's power in the world: the anti- 
patky of the dottrine of Chriſt ta»#he devil's deſigns in the 
world. $. The diftinition of true miracles from others, from 
the circumſtances and manner of their operation. The mira- 
cles of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods. 
6. God makes it evident to all impartial judgments that Di- 
vine miracles exceed oreated power.” This manifeſted from the 
imparallell'd miracles of Moſes and our Saviour. From all 
which the rational evidence of Divine revelation is manifeſted, 
4s to the perſons whom Ged impleys to teach the world. p. 312 
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CHAP. I, 


Of-the Being of God. 


The Principles of .al! Religion lie in the Being of God and im- 
mortality of the ſoul: from them the neceſſity of a particular 
Divine revelation rationally deduced ; the method laid down 
for proving the Divine authority of the Scriptures. Why Mo- 
ſes doth not prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it. The notion 
of a Deity very conſonant to reaſon, Of the nature of Ideg's, 
and particularly of the Idea of God. How we can form an 
1dea of an infinite Being. How far ſuch an Idea argues ex- 
iſtence, The great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm demonſtrated. 
Of the Hypotheſes of Ariſtotelian and Epicurean Atheiſts, 
The Atheiſts pretences examined and refuted. Of the nature 
of the arguments whereby we prove there is aGod. Of univer- 
ſal conſent and the evidence of that to prove a Deity and im- 
mortality of ſouls. Of neceſſity of exiſtence implied in the no- 
tion of - God, and how far that proves the Being of God, The 
order of the world and uſefulneſs of the parts of it, and eſpeci- , 
ally of man's body, an argument of a Deity. Some higher 
principle proved to be in the world than matter and motion. 
The mature of the foul, and poſſibility of its ſubſiſting after 
death. Strange appearatices in nature not ſolvable by the power 
of imagination. Page. 337 


-” CHAP. IE 
| Of the Origin of the Univerſe. 


2 The neceſſity of the belief of the creation'of the world in order 
to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the 
Philoſophers who contradi## Moſes : with a particular exami- 
wation of them. The ancient tradition of the world conſo- 
vant to Moſes : proved from the Jonick Philoſophy of "_ 

gone 
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" &nd the Iralick of Pythagoras. The Pythagorick Cabals 14- 


ther «Egyptian than Moſaick. Of the fluid matter which was 
the material principle of the Univerſe. Of the Hypotheſes of 
the eternity of the world aſſerted by Ocellus Lucanus, and 
Ariſtotle. The weakneſs of the foundations on which that 

mion is built, Of the manner of forming principles of Philo- 
fol The poſſubility of creation proved. No arguing from the 


preſent ſtate of the world ey its beginning, ſhewed from 


 Maimonides, The Platoniſts arguments from the goodneſs of 


God for the eternity of the world anſwered. Of the Stoical Hy- 
potheſes of the eternity of matter ; whether reconcilable with 
the text of Moſes. Of the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras 
concerning the pre-exiſtence of matter to the formation of the 
world. The contradittion of the eternity of matter to the na- 
ture and attributes of God. Of the Atomical Hypotheſis of 
the Origin of the Univerſe. The World could not be produ- 
ed by a caſual concourſe of Atoms proved from the nature and 
motion of Epicurus his Atoms, and the Fhanomena of The 
Univerſe, efpeciatl the produc ion and nature of Animals. 
Of the Carteſian Hypotheſis, that it cannot ſalve the Origin 
of the Univerſe without a Deity giving motion to mat- 


Fer. | pag. 394 
CHAP. IIL. 


Of the Origin of Evil. 


Of the Being of Providence. Epicurus his arguments againſs it- 


refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order to 
Religion. Providence proved from a conſideration of the na- 
ture of God and the things of the world. Of the Spirit of na- 
ture. The great obje&tions againſt Providence propounded. The 


. firſt concerns the Origin of evil. God cannot be the author of 


ſin if the Scriptures be true, The account which the Scrip- 
tures give of the fall of man, doth not charge God with man's 
fault. God's power to govern man by Laws, though he gives 
no particular reaſon of every Poſitive precept. The reaſon of 
God's creating man with freedom of will, largely ſhemed from 
Simplicius; and the true account of the Origin of evil. God's 
permitting the fall makes him not the author of it. The ac- 

| count 


count which the Scriptures give of the Origin of evil, com. 
pared with that of Heathen Philoſophers. Vow antiquity of ©. 
the opinion of aſcribing the Origin of evil tan evil principle. 

Of the judgment of the Perfians, Fgyptians and others 4- 
| bout it. Of Maniche#iſm. The opinion of the ancient Greek 
* Philoſophers ; of Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoicks ; the Or;- 
gin got not from the neceſſity of matter. The remainders 
of the hiſtory of the fall among the Heathens, Of the ma. 
ligniry of Damons, Providence vindicated as to the ſuffer- 
ings of the good, and impunity of bad men. An account of 
both from natural light, manifeſted by Seneca, Plutarch, and 


others. pag. 441 
CHAP. IV. 


Of the Origin of Nations. 


All mankind derived from Adam, if the Scriptures be true. The 
contrary ſuppoſition an introduction to Atheiſm. The truth of 
the Hiſtory of the Flood. The poſſubility of an univerſal deluge 
proved, The Flood univerſal 25 to mankind, whether univerſal 
» as to the Earth and Animals ; no neceſſity of aſſerting either. 
Tet ſuppoſing it the poſſibility of it demonſtrated without creati- 
n of new waters. Of the Fountains of the deep. The proportion 
which the height of Xduuntains bears, to the Diameter of the 
 Farth. No Mountains much above three mile perpendicular. Of 
the Origin of Fountains. The opinion of Ariſtotle and others 
concerning it diſcuſſed. The true account of them fFom the va- 
pours ariſing from the maſs of ſubterraneows waters. Of the Ca- 
pacity of the Ark for receiving the Animals, from Buteo and 
others. The truth of the deluge from the Teſtimony of Heithen 
Nations. Of the propagation of Nations from Noah's poſterity. 
Of rhe beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. The multiplication of 
mankind after the Flood. Of the Chronology of the LXX; Of 
the time between the Flood and Abraham, and the advantages 
of it. Of the pretence of ſuch Nations, whoſtalled themſelves 
Aborigines., Adiſcourſe concerning the firſt Plantation of Greece, 
the common opinion propounded and rejected. The Hellens not 
 thefirſt Inhabitants of Greece, but the Pelaſgi. The large ſpread 
of them over the parts of Greece ; Of their language different 


from 


> 


" the Pelaſgus of Greece, 


The Contents. 
om the Greeks. whence _ Pelaſgi came ; that Phaleg was 
the leader of that Colony, proved 

fom Epiphanlus : the language of the Pelaſgi in Greece Ori- 
ental : thence an account given of the many Hebrew words in 
the Greek language, ond the remainders of the Eaſtern langua- 
ges in the Iſlands of Greece, both which not from the Phceeni- 
cians 45 Bochartus thinks, but from the old Pelaſpi. Of the 
of the affinity between the Jews and Lacedzmonians. 


Of the peopling of America, pag. 497 
CHAP. V. 
Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 


That there were ſome remainders of the ancient hiſtory of the 


World preſerved in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperſion. 
How it came to be corrupted : by decay of knowledge, increaſe 


of Idolatry, confaſron of languages. An enquiry tnto the cauſe 
of that. Difficulties againſt the common opinion that languages 


were confounded at Babel. "Thoſe difficulties cleared. Of the | 


fabulouſneſs of Poets. The particular ways whereby the Heathen 
Mythology aroſe. Attributing the general hiſtory of the world 
to their own Nation. The corruption of Hebraiſms. Alte- 
ration of names. Ambiguity of ſence in the Oriental languages. 
Attributing the ations of many"to one perſon , as in Jupiter, 
Bacchus, &c. The remainders of Scripture-hiftory among the 
Heathens, * The names of God, Chaos, formation of man 4- 
mong the Pheenicians. Of Adam among the Germans, /E- 
gyptians, Cilicians. Adam wnder Saturn. + Cain among the 
Phonicians. Tubal-Cain axd Jubal under Vulcan and Apollo. 
Naamah «xder Minerva. Noah ander Saturn, Janus, Pro- 
metheus and Bacchus, Noah's three ſons under Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto, Canaan axder Mercury, Nimrod «n- 
ger Bacchus, Magog under Prometheus. Of Abraham and 
Ifaac among the Phenicians. Jacob's ſervice under Apollo's. 
The Garyaie from Bethel. Joſeph under Apis. Moſes un- 
der Bacchus, Joſhua under Herchiles. Balaam under the 
old Silenus, pag. 538 
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CHAP. VI 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptures, 


Concerning matters of pure divine revelation in Scripture : 
the terms of Salvation only contained therein, The graund 
of the diſeſteem of the Scriptures us tacite unbelief. The Ex- 
cellency of the Scriptures manifeſted as to the matters which 
God hath revealed therein. The Excellency of the diſcove- 
ries of God's nature which are in Scripture... Of the goot- 
neſs and love of God in Chriſt. The ſuitableneſs of thoſe 
diſcoveries of God to our natural notions of a Deity. The 
"neceſſity of God's making known himſelf to us in order to 
the regulating our conceptions of him. The Scriptures give 
the fulleſt account of the ſtate of men's ſouls, and the corru- 
prions which are in them, The only way of pleaſing God 
diſcovered in Scriptures. The Scriptures contain matters of 
greateſt myſteriouſneſs, and moſt univerſal ſatufattion to 
men's minds. The Excellency of the manner wherein things 
are revealed in Scripthres, in regard of clearneſs, authority, 
purity, uniformity, and —__—_ The Excellency of the 
Scriptures as @ rule of jfe. The wature 4 the duties of Re- 
ligion and the reaſonableneſs of them. The greatneſs of the 
encouragements to Religion contained in the Scriptures, The 
great Excellency of the Scriptures, as containing in them the 
Covenant of Grace 'in order to man's Salvation. P. 559 
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CHAP. L 
The obſcurity and defe&t of Ancient Hiſtory, 


The knowledge of truth proved to be the moſt natural perfeFion 
of the rational ſoul ; yet errorgoften miſtaken for truth, the 
accounts of it. Want of diligence in its ſearch, the mixture 
of truth and falſhood : Thence comeg either rejefting truth for 
the error's ſake, or embracing the error for the truth's ſake ; 
the firſt inſtanced in Heathen Philoſophers, the ſecond in ul- 
gar Heathen. Of Philoſophical Atheiſm, and the grounds of it. 
The Hiſtory of Antiquity very obſcure. The queſtion ſtated 
where the true Hiſtory of ancient times to be found, in Hea- 
then Hiſtories, or only in Seripture? The want of credibility 
in Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted and proved by the general defett 
for want of timely records among Heathen Nations ; the reaſon 
of it ſhewed from the firſt Plantations of the World. The 
manner of them diſcovered. The Original of Civil Government. 
Of Hieroglyphicks. The uſe of letters among the Greeks no elder 
than Cadmus, his time enquired into, uo elder than Joſhua, 
the learning brought into Greece by him. 


__—_—_ _ _—_ _ peculiar commendation 
above all other deſigns, that they come on pirpoſe 
to gratifie the moſt noble faculty of our ſouls, np 
moſt immediately tend to re-edyance the higheſt 
perfetiion of our rational beings. For all our moſt 
lzudable endeavours after knowledge now, are only the ga- 
thering up*ſome ſcattered fragments of what was once an. ex- 

- fire Fabrick, and the recovery - ſome precions Jewels which 
/ were 
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were /ot out of tight, and ſunk in the ſhipwrack of humane na- 
ture, That ſaying of Plato, that all knowledge # remembrance, 
and all ignorance forgetfulneſs, \s a certain and nntoubted truth, 
if by forgetfulneſs be meant the loſs, and by remembrance the 
recovery of thoſe notions and conceptions of things which the 
mind of man once had in its pure'and primitive ſtate, wherein 
the ander/tanding was the trueſt Aficrocoſm, in which all the 
beings of the inferiour world were faithfully repreſented ac- 
cording to their true, native, and genuine | .—noyge God 
created the ſou! of man not only capable of finding out the 
truth of things, but furniſhed him with a ſufficient xze:mecoy or 


. touchſtone to diſcover truth from falſhood, by a /ight ſer up in 


his «nderſtanding, which if he had attended to, he might have 


. ſecured himſelf from all impoſtures and deceits. As all other 


beings were created in the full poſſeſton of the agreeable per- 
fefttions of their ſeveral natures, ſo was man too, elſe God 
would have neyer cloſed th& work of Creation with thoſe 
words, And. God ſaw all that he had made, and behold it was 
very good : that is, endued with all thoſe perfei#ions which 


"were ſuitable to their ſeveral beizzygs, Which man had been 


moſt defeitive in, if his xnderſtanding had not been endowed 
with a large ſtock of intelleftual knowledge, which is the moſt 
natural and genuine perfettion belonging to his rational being, 
For reaſon being the moſt raiſed faculty of humane nature, if 
that had been defelFive in its diſcoveries of truth, which is 
its proper ohje, it would have argued the greateſt mam and 
imperfetion in the being it ſelf. For if it belongs to the per- 
feftion of the. ſenfitive faculties to diſcern what is pleaſant from 
what is burtful, it muſt needs be the perfeiFion of the rational 
to find out the difference of truth from falſhood. Not as though 
the ſou! could then have had any more than now, an aqual 


. notion of all the beings in the world co-exiſting at the ſame 


time, but that it would have been free from all deceits in its 
conceptions of things, which were not cauſed through nad- 
vertency. 

Which will appear from the ſeveral aſpetfs man's know- 
ledge hath, which are either zpwards towards his Aaker, or 
abroad on his fellow-creatures, If we conſider that contempla- 
tion of the ſoul which fixes it ſelf on- that Infinite being which 
was the cayſe of jt, and is properly Sees; it will be found 

| neceſſary 
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neceſſary for- the foul to be created in a clear and diſtin{t 
tontalas of him, becauſe of man's immedzate obligation to 
obedience unto Wim. Which muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the know- 
ledge of him, whoſe will muſt be his rule; for if man were not 
fully convinced in the firſt moment after his creation of the 
being of him, whom he was to obey, his firſt work and duty 
would not have been aftual obedience, but a ſearch whether 
* there was any ſupream, infinite, and eternal being or no; and 
whereon his duty to him was founded, and what might be ſuf- 
ficient declaration of his Will and Laws, according to which 
he muſt regulate his chedience, The taking off all which doubts 
and ſcruples from the ſou! of man, muſt ſuppoſe him fully fatis- 
fied upon the firſt free uſe of reaſon, that there was an Infinite 
Power and Being which produced him, and on that account 
had a right to command him in whatſoever he pleaſed, and 
that thoſe commands of his were declared to him in fo certain 
a-way, that he could not be deceived in the judging of them. 
The clear knowledge of God will further appear moſt neceſſary 
to man in his ff creation, if we conſider that God created him 
for this end an urpeſe, to enjoy converſe, and an hamble famj- 
hiarity with himſelf; he had then Suguny regs # veaver xomoviey 


in the language of Clemens Alexandrinus, Converſe with God Protrept. p. 63. 


was as natural to him as hu being was. For man, as he came 
firſt out of God's hands, was the refleft;on of God himſelf on 
a dark Cloud, the Irs of the Deity, the fimilitude was the ſame, 
but the ſubſtance different : Thence he is faid to- be created 


after the Image of God. His knowledge then had been more Gen- 1- 26. 


mtelle&ual than diſcurſeve ; not ſo much imploying his faculties 
in the operoſe deduttions of reaſon ( the pleaſant toy of the ra- 
tonal faculties ſince the Fall) but had immediately imployed 
them about the ſublimeſt obje&#s, not about quiddities and for- 
malities, but about him who was the fountain of his being, 
and the center of his happineſs. There was not then ſo vaſt 
a difference between the Angelical and humane life : The An- 
gels and men both fed on the fame dainties ; all the difference 
was, they were in the vas, the « "of room in beaven, and 
man in the Summer Parlour in Paradiſe. 

If we take a view of man's knowledge as it reſpe&#s his fellow- 
creatures, we ſhall find theſe were ſo filly known to him on his 
frſt creation, that he needed not to go to School to the wide 
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world to gather up his conceptions of them. For, the right 
exerciſe of that Dominion which he was inſtated in over the 
inferiour world, doth imply a particular knowledge of the na- 
ture, being, and properties of thoſe things which he was to 
make aſe of, without which he could not have improved them 
for their peculiar ends. And from this knowledge did pro- 
ceed the giving the creatures thoſe proper and peculiar names 
which were expreſſive of their ſeveral natures. For as Flato 
tells us, & mirm Syweeyy ord muy +), aXAd wdvey fxever F amm- 
Catmile is m Th quTe woun © bygow :\ The impoſition of names 
on things belongs not to every one, but cnly to him that hath a 
full proſpe& into their ſeveral natures, For it is moſt agree- 
able to reaſon, that nemes ſhould carry in them a ſuitableneſs 
to the things they expreſs ; for words being for no other end 
but to expreſs our conceptions of things, and our conceptions 
being but &:xore5 x} 6410wuam arr yu muy, as the ſame Philoſopher 
ſpeaks, the reſemblances and repreſentations of the things, it 
muſt need follow, that where there was a true knowledge, 
the conceptions muſt agree with the things; and words being 
to expreſs our conceptions, none are ſo fit to do it, as thoſe 
which are expreſſive of the ſeveral natures of the things they 
are uſed to repreſent, For otherwiſe all the uſe of words is to 
be a meer vocabulary to the underſtanding, and an Index to 
memory, and of no further »ſe in the purſuit of knowledge, than 
to let us know what words men are agreed to call things by. 
But ſomething further ſeems to be intended in their firſt imr- 


In Gen. 2. 19. poſition, whence the Fews call it 23yDN NÞ7AN as Mercer 


Oedip. Egypt. 


tells us, a ſeparation and diſt intion of the ſeveral kinds of things : 
and Kircher thus paraphraſed the words of doſes. And what. 


my Claſſ:2. ſoever Adam called every living creature, that was the name there- 
Cap. 1. 


of, i. e. ſaith he, Fuerunt illis vera & germana nomina & re- 
rum naturis proprie accommodata. But however this be, we 
have this-further evidence of that height of knowledge which 
muſt be ſuppoſed in the firſ# man, that as he was the firſt in 
hfs kind, ſo he was to be the ſtandard and meaſure of all that 
followed, and therefore could not want any thing of the due 
perfeitions of humane nature. And as the ſhekel of the Sandu- 
ary was, if not double to others, (as men ordinarily miſtake ) 
yet of a full and exa# weight, becauſe it was to be the ſtan- 


dard for all other weights (which was the cauſe of its -_ 
| ept 
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kept in the Temple.) So if the firſ# man had not double the 
proportion and meaſure of knowledge which his poſterity hath, 
if it was not rumung over in regard of: abundance, yet it muſt 
be preſſed down and ſBaken together in regard of weight, elſe he, 
would-be a very unfit tandard for us to judge by, concerning 
the due and ſuitable perfeFions of humane nature. 


But we nezd not have run fo far back as the firft man to Se@, 4, 


evince the knowledge of truth to be the moſt natural perfe&ion 
of the ſoul of man; for even among the preſent razmes of hu- 
mane nature we may find ſome ſuch noble and generow ſpirits, 
that diſcern ſo much beauty in the face of truth, that to ſuch 
as ſhould _ what they find ſo attr4#ive in it, their an- 
ſver would be the ſame with Ariſtotle's in a like caſe, it was 
TpA7 igunue, the Lueſtion of thoſe who never ſaw it. For 
ſo pleaſing is the enquiry, and ſo ſatsfaFory the finding of truth 
after the ſearch, that the reliſh of it doth far exceed the great- 
eſt Epicuriſm of Apicins, or the moſt coſtly entertainments of 
Cleopatra ; there being no Guſt ſo exquiſite as that of the mind, 
nor any Jewels to be compared with 7ruth, Nor do any per- 
ſons certainly better deſerve the name of men, than ſuch who 
allow their reaſon a full employment, and think not the eref#- 
eſs of man's ſtature a ſufficient diſtin#ion of him from Brutes. 
Of which thoſe may be accounted only a higher ſpectes who 
can patiently ſuffer the impriſonment of their IntelleFuals in @ 
_— of Ignorance, and know themſelves to be men, only 
by thoſe CharaFers by which Alexander knew himſelf not to 
be a God, by their proneneſs to intemperance and ſleep. So 
ſtrange a Metempſychoſis may there be without any change of 
bodies, and Euphorbus his ſoul might become a Brute, with- 
out ever removing its /odgizg into the- body of an Afs. So 
much will the ſoul degenerate from it ſelf, if not improved, and 
in a kind of ſullenneſs ſcarce appear to be what it is, becauſe it 
is not zmprov-d to what it may. be. 


But if this knowledge of truth be fo great, fſo,natural, ſo valu- Sef. g. 
able a perfettion of humane ntture, whence comes ſo much of the ObjeF. 


world to be over-run with Ignorance and Barbariſm, whence come 
fo many pretenders to knowledge, to court a cloud inſtead of Juno, 
to pretend a Love to truth, and yet to fall dawn and worſhip er- 
ror ? If there were ſo great a ſympathy between the ſoul and truth, 
there would be an impatient defire after it, and a moſt _y em- 

acing 
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bracing and cloſing with it. We ſee the Mignet doth not draw 
the Iron with greater force than it ſe:ms to run with impatience 
mnto its cloſeſt embraces. If there had been formerly ſo intimate 
an acquaintance between the ſoul and truth, as Socrates fanſied 
of friends in the other world, there would bean harmonious clo- 
ſare upon the firſt appearance, and no divorce to be after made 
between them ? 

True, but then we muſt conſider there is an intermediate 
ſtate between the former acquaintance, and the renewal of it, 
wherein all thoſe remaining charatters of mutual knowledge 
are ſunk ſo deep, and lie fo hid, that there needs a new fire to 
be kindled to bring forth thoſe latent figures, and make them 
again appear legible. And when once thoſe rokens are produ- 
ced of the former friendſhip, there are not more impatient 
longings, nor more cloſe embraces between the touched needle 
and the Magnet, than there are between the underſtanding and 
diſcovered trath. But then withall, we are to conſider that 
they are but few whoſe ſouls are awakened out of that Lethargy 
they are fallen into in this degenerate condition, the moſt are ſp 
pleaſed with their ſleep, that they are loth to diſturb their reſt, 
and ſet a higher price upon a /azy /gnoraxce, than upon a reſt- 
leſs Knowledge, And even of thoſe whoſe ſouls are as it were 
between ſleeping and waking, what by reaſon of the remaining 
confuſion of the ſpecies in their brains, what by the preſent dim- 
eſs of their fight, and the hovering uncertain light they are to 
judge by, there are few that can put a difference between a 
meer phantaſm and a real truth. Of which theſe rational ac- 
counts may be given, viz. hy ſo few pretenders to knowledge 
do light on truth. ' 

Firſt, , Fant of an impartial diligence in the ſearch of it. 
Truth now muſt be ſought, and that with care and diligence, 
before we find it ; Fewels do not uſe tolie upon the ſurface of the 
earth : High-ways are ſeldom paved with Gold ; what is moſt 
worth our Finding, calls for the greateſt ſearch. If one that 
walks the a9 wa ſhould find ſome ineſtimable Jewel, or one 
that travels the road meet with a bag of gold, it would be but 
a filly defign of any to walk the ſtreet, or travel the road in 
hopes to meet with ſuch a purchaſe to make them rich. If ſome 
have happily /ight on ſome valuable truths when they minded 
nothing leſs than them, muſt this render a diligence uſeleſs in 

gnquiries 
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inquiries after ſuch > No : Truth, though ſhe be ſp fair and 
pleaſmg as to draw our affettions, is yet ſo modeſt as to admit 
of being courted, and, it may be, dery the firſt ſwr, to herghten 
our importunity. And certainly nothing hath oftner forbid 
the bane5 between the Underſtanding and Truth inquired after, 
than partiality and pre-oceupation of Fudgment : which makes 
men enquire more diligently after the dowry than the beauty 
of Truth, its correſpondency to their Intereſts, than its evidence 
to their underſtandings. An uſeful error hath often kept the 
Keys of the mind for free admiſſron, when important truths but 
contrary to their pre-conceptions or intereſts have been forbidden 
entrance. Prejudice is the wrong biaſs of the ſoul, that effetu- 
ally keeps it from coming near the mark of truth, nay, ſets it 
at the greateſt diſtance from it, There are few in the world 
that look after rruth with their own eyes, moſt make uſe of ſpe- 
#acles of others making , which makes them fo ſeldom beheld 
the proper lintaments in' the face of Truth; which the ſeveral 
tinttures from education, authority, cuſtom and pre-diſpoſition do 
exceedingly hinder men from diſcerning of. 

Another reaſon why there are ſo few who find Truth, when 
ſo many pretend to Geek it, is, That net reſemblance which Er- 
ror often bears to Truth. It hath been well obſerved, that Er- 
ror ſeldonwalks abroad the world in her own raiments; ſhe 
always berrows ſomething of Truth , to make her more _ 
table to the world. It hath been always the ſubtilty of grand de- 
cervers to graft their greateſt errors on ſome material truths , 
to make them paſs more uxdiſcernable to all ſuch who look 
more at the root on which they fand, than on the fruits which 
they bring forth. It will hereafter appear how moſt of the groſs- 
eſt of the Heathen errors have, as Plutarch faith of the Hop 
rian fables, euvdegs mvas iugdots # dxnSdles, ſome faint ob- 
ſenre reſemblances of truth ; nay more than ſo, as moſt pernici- 
ous weeds are bred in the farteſt ſoils, their moſt deſtruive 
principles have been founded on ſome neceſſary and important 
truths. Thus 1dolatry doth ſuppoſe the belief of the exiſtence 
of a Dexty; and Superſtition the 3mmortality of the ſouls of 
men. © The Devil could never have built his Chapels , but on 
the ſame ground whereon God's Temples ſtood ; which makes 
me far lefs wonder than many do, at the meeting with many 
expreſſions concerning theſe two grand truths in the writings 
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of ancient Heathens, knowing how willing the Devil might be 
to have ſuch principles ſtill owned in the world, which by his 
depraving of them might be the nouriſbers of 1dolatry and Super- 
ftition. For the general knowledge of a Divine nature, ſuppo- 
ling men 1gxorant of the true God, did only lay a foundation to 
erect his idolatrow Temples upon ; and the belief of the ſou!'s 
ſurviving the body after death , without knowledge of the true 
way of attaining happineſs, did make men more eager of embra- 
cing thoſe Rites and Ceremonies, which came with a pretence 
of ſhewing the way to a bleſſed immortality, - 

Which may 'be a moſt probable reaſon why Philoſophy and 
Idolatry did increaſe ſo much together as they did ; for though 
right reaſon fully improved, would have overthrown all thoſe 
curſed and idolatroms prattices among the Heathens ; yet reaſon 
only diſcerning. ſome general notions without their particular 
application and improvement, did only diſpoſe the moſt ordina- 
ry ſort of people to a more ready entertainment of the moſt 
groſs 1dolatry. For hereby they diſcerned the neceſſity of ſome 
kind of worſhip , but could not find out the right way of it, 
and therefore they greedily followed that which was commended 
to them, by ſuch who did withall agree with them in the com- 
mon ſentiments of humane nature: Nay, and thoſe perſons 
themſelves who were the great maintainers of theſe ſublimer 
notions concerning God and the ſoul of man, were either the 
great Inſtruments of advancing that horrid ſuperſtition among 
them , as Orpheus and Apollonizs, or very forward Complyers 
with it, as many of the Philoſophers were. Although withall 
it cannot be-denied to have been a wonderfull diſcovery of 


' Divine providence , by theſe general notions to keep waking the 


inward ſenſes of mens ſouls, that thereby it might appear when 
Divine revelation ſhould be manifeſted to them, that 1t brought 
nothing contrary to the common principles of humane nature, 
but did only re&ifie the depravations of it, and clearly ſhew 
men that way which they had long been ignorantly ſecking af- 
ter. Which was the excellent advantage the Apoſtle made of 
the Inſcription on the Altar at Athens to the unknown God ; 
whom , faith he, ye ignorantly ſerve, him I declare unto you. ' 
And which was the happy ſe the Primitrve learned Chriſtians 
made of all thoſe paſſages concerning the divine nature, and the 
Immortality of the ſouls of men, which they found in the _ 

then 
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then Writers, thereby to evidence tothe world that the maiti 
poſtulata or fi ons of Chriftian Religion were granted by 
their own admired men: and that Chriſtianity did not 
roſe out, but only bxi/d upon thoſe common foundations, which 
were entertained by all who had any zame for reaſon. 

Though this, I ſay, were the happy effect of this bui/di 
errours on common truths to all that had the advantage of Di- 
vine Revelation to diſpern the one from the other ; yet as to 

others who were deſtitace of it , they were liable to this | "4 
fold great inconvemence by it. Firſt, for the ſake of the 
rent rottenneſs of the nFures, to queſtion the ſoundneſs un 
the foundations on which they ſtood. And this I doubt not was 
ts eu of uy nfs ble rho ng 

08 and wy way Pp ing among 
heathen, and not being able by the ſtrength of their own reaſon, 
through the want of divine revelation, to deduce any certain 
inflituted worſhip, th were ſhrewdly tempred to renounce 
thoſe principles, when they. could not. but abhor the _—__ 
drawn from them; for 'there is nothfng fore hn than for 
men. who exceedingly Berg ny rg co 
may be drawn frotn a 
it RIF for = of ur wn 
not weeefſari ow 
_ own reaſon do Tg to 6 
di ee, that 
j 0 


Fr err 

of -thie Bemg al 
dot pion fre Foe atHifices, abjurd a 
pildicmlows Rites , all thoſe execrable” Fad Profane eries, out 
of a loathing the immorelities and impieties which attended 
theſe, they were bronght to queſtion the very truth and certain- 
1y.of thoſe principes which were r apable of being thus abuſed. 

And therefore T'am rode To to ſi 
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hy de fr Protea, D us, arid fuch.otbers of them who 
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to be more favoxrrable than true, viz. 
that they only rejected thoſe heathen' Deities, and not the belief of 
the Divine nature. 1 ſhould think this accopyt of their reputed 
Atheiſm _— Þ re rota: Jer Brig. coldent th that on did lg 
theit _ ny Or, gromng 
fach 28'were cron Erin wit whoſe worſbip - 
fo mach deritded. And an 2s when the ul wacgss accuſed 
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the Chriſtians of Atheiſm, I have full and clear evidence that 
no more could be meant thereby than the rejef#:on of their 
way of worſhip , becauſe I have ſufficient Aſurance from them 
that they did believe in a Divine nature, and an inſtituted Re- 
ligion moſt ſuitable to the moſt common received notions of 
God , which they owned in oppoſition to all heathen worſhip, 
Which I find not in the leaſt pretended to by any of the fore- 
mentioned perſons, nor any thing of any different way of Rel!i- 
gion aſſerted, but only a deſtru#:on of that in xe among them. 

And although the caſe of Anaxagoras Clazomenins, and the 
reſt of the Jonick Philoſophers, might ſeem very ditferent from 
Diagoras, Theodorus , and thoſe beforementioned , becauſe al- 
though they denied the gods in vulgar repate to be ſuch as they 
were thought to be (ds Anaxagoras call'd the Sun wud egy Demv- 
ev, a mere globe of fire, for which he was condemned at A- 
thens to baniſhment, and fined five talents ; yet the learned 
Voſſmnes you in this Plea in his behalf, That he was one that 
aſſerted the creation of the world to flow from an eternal mind: ) 
although therefore, I fay, the caſe of the. onick Pbyloſopbers 
may Teem far different from the others, becauſe of their aſer- 
ting the produ&ton of the world -( which from 7hales Mileſsns 
was conveyed by Araximander and Axzaximenes to Anaxago- 
ras ) yet to one that throughly conſiders what they underſtood 
by. their eternal mind, they may be ſooner cleared from the im- 
putation of Atheiſm, that, Irreligion. Which to, certainly 
ought in this caſe to be difinguiſped; for, it is very poſſible for 
men, meeting with ſich nſuperable difficulties about the coſa- 
al concourſe of Atoms for the producien of the world , or the 
eternal exiftence of matter, to aſſert ſome eternal mind, as the 
firſt cauſe of theſe things,” which yet they may imbrace only as 
an hypotheſis in big to ſolve t phexomps of nature with, 
bur yet not to make this eternal ied c abje(t of adoration. And 
ſo their afſerting a Deity was only onthe ſame accqunt/as the 
Tragedians uſed to britig in their O45 xy mwazevis, when their 
Fables were brought to ſuch an iſſue, and perplexed with ſo ma- 
ny difficulties that they ſaw no way to,clear;them again, but to 
make ſome God cgme down upon, the Stage to Jalye.the. diff- 
culties they were enpiged in ;, or, as Seneca faith of many great 
Families when they had run-up their Gezealogies ſo high that 
they cou!d go no further , they then fetched their pedegree 
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from the Gods : So when theſe Philoſophers ſaw ſuch incongra- 
ities in aſſerting an infinite and eternal ſeries of matter, th 
might by this be brought to acknowledge ſome a#ive principle 
which produced the world, though they were far enough from 
giving any religious worſhip to that eternal mind, 
Thus even Epicurns and his Followers would not ſtick to af. Secf, 12. 
ſert the being of a God; ſo they might but circamſcribe him 
within the heavens, and let him have nothing to do with things 
that were done on earth. And how uncertain the moſt dogma- 
tical of them all were, as to their opinions concerning the be. 
ing and nature of their gods , doth fully appear from the large 
diſcourſes of Tully upon that ſubje&t : where is fully manifeſted 
their variety of opinions and mutual repugnancies, their ſelf-con- 
tradiions and inconſtancy in their own aſſertions; which hath 
made me ſomewhat znclinable to think that the reaſon why ma- 
ny of them did to the world own a Deity, was, That the 
might not be Martyrs for Atheiſm : Which Tully likewiſe n, ,a:. Dor. 
ſeems to acknowledge, when ſpeaking of the puniſhment of Pro- 1. 1. «. 63. 
tagores, for that Speech of his; De diis neque ut fmt, neque ut | 
on fint, babeo dicere. Ex quo equidem exiſtinio tardiores ad 
hant ſentent iam profitendam multos eſſe fatt os, quippe cum panam 
ne dubitatio quidem effugere potniſſet.' 'So that for all the verbal -- 
afſerting of a Deity among them, we have no certain evidence 
of their firm belief of it, and'much leſs of any worſhip and ſer- 
vice they owed unto. it. And though, -it may be, could not 
totally excuſs the 'notions of a Deity out of their minds, pattly 
through that natural! ſenſe which is' engraven on the ſouls of 
men; partly; as being' unable to ſolve the difficulties of nature, 
without a Deity ; yet the obſerving the notorious vanities of 
Heathen worſhip , might make them look upon it as a mere 
Pheloſophical ſpeculation, and not any thing that had an influence 
upon the government of mens lives: For, as in nature, the ob- F 
ſerving the great mixture of falſhood and rruth made the Acade- | 
micks deny any certain «ecrieoy, or rale of judging truth ; and | 
the Scepticks take away all certain aſſent ; ſo the ſame conſe- 
quence was unavoidable here, upon the fame principle ; and 
that made even Plato himſelf fo ambiguous and uncertain in his 
diſcourſes of a Deity, ſometimes making him an eternal mind, 7 
ſometimes afſerting the whole World, Sun, Moon, Stars, Farth, (__ 
Souls and all, to be Gods, and'even thoſe that were worſhipped 
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among the beathens, as Tally tells us out of his Timem and de 
Legibus ; which as Velleius the Epicurean there ſpeaks, Et per 
ſe To falſa & fibi invicem repugnantia. 'Fhis is the firſt inconve- 
- nience following the mixtwe of truth and falſhood, for the ſake 
of the falſhood to queſtion the truth it ſelf it was joyned with. 
Set. 13, The other is as great which follows, when truth and falſhood 
are mixed, for the ſake of the truth to embrace the faljhood, 
Which is a miſt ake as common as the other ; becauſe men are apt 
to think that things ſo vaſtly different as truth and falfrod , 
could. never blend, or be incorporate together ; therefore when 
they are certain they have ſome truth, they conclude no falſ- 
* © hood to be joyned with it. And this I fuppoſe to have been the 
caſe of the more credulows and vulgar Heathen, as the other was 
of the Phuoſophers ; for they, finding maxkind to agree in this, 
not only that there is a God, but that he muſt be worſhipp'd, 
did without ſcrupls make uſe of the way of worſhip among 
them, as knowing there muſt be ſome, and they were ignorant 
of any elſe. And from hence they grew to be as confident be- 
lievers of all thoſe fables and traditions on which their idola- 
ary was founded,, as of thoſe firſt principles and notions from- 
which the neceſſity of divine wp ariſe. And being thus 
habituated to the- belief of theſe things, when zrath it ſelf 
was drvulged among them, they ſuſpected it to be only a corrup- 
tion of ſome'of their fables. This Celſas the Epicurean on alt 
occalſioris in his books againſt the Chriſt ;axs, did fly to. Thus he 
Gith the bailding of the-Tower of Babet, and the confufron of 
Tongues, was taken- from the fable of. the Aloadz in Homer's 
Apud Orig. c. Odyſſes; the ſtory of the- Floud, from Deucalion ; Paradiſe , 
Celſ. 4-P-174» from Alcinous his Gardens , the burning of Sodom and Gomor- 
ch rah, from the ſtory of Phaeton, Which Origen well refutes, 
from the far greater antiquzty- of thoſe relations among the 
Jews, than any among the Greeks : and therefore the corrupt t- 
on of the tradition was in them, and not the Jews, W hich muſt 
be our only way for finding out which was the or;z1na/, and 
which the corruption, by demonſtrating the undoubted ontiqui- 
ty of one beyond the other, whereby we muſt do as Archimedes 
did by the Crown of Hiero, find out the exact tions of 
truth and falſheod which lay in all thoſe heathen fables. 
See. 14. And this now leads to the third account, Why truth is fo 
| hardly diſcerned from erroxr, even by thoſe who ſearch m_ — 
whic 
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which is the great obſcurity of the Hiſtory of Ancient Times, 
which ſhould decide the Controverſie. For there being an 
univerſal agreement in ſome common principles, and a frequent 
reſemblance in particular traditions, we muſt of neceſſity, for 
the clearing the truth from its corruption, have recourſe to 
ancient hiftory, to ſee if thereby we can find out where the 
Original tradition was belt preſerved, by what meazs it came 
to be corrupted, and whereby we may dit inguiſh thoſe corrup- 
tions from the Truths to which they are annexed : Which is 
the deſign and ſabjett of our future diſcourſe, viz. to demonſtrate 
that there was a certain original and general tradition preſerved 
in the world concerning the eldeſt Ages of the world ; that this 
tradition was gradually corrupted among the Heathens ; that not- 
withſtanding this corruption there were ſufficient remainders of jt 
to evidence its true original ; that the full account of thus trad:- 
tron # alone preſerved in thoſe books we call the Scriptures : That 
where any other hiſtory ſeems to croſs the report contaized in 
them, we have ſufficient ground to queſt ion their credibility ; and 
that there u ſufficient evidence to clear the undoubted certainty 
of that hiſtory which # contained in the Sacred Records of Scrip- 
ture, Wherein we ſhall obferve the fame method which 
Thales took in taking the height of the Pyramids, by meaſu- 
ring the /ength of their ſhadow ; ſo ſhall we the height and 
— truth from the extent of the fabulows corruptions 
of it. Which will be a work of ſo much the greater difficulty, 
becauſe the truth we purſue after takes cover? in ſo great an- 
tiquity, and we muſt be forced to follow its moſt flying foot- 


ſteps through the dark and ſhady paths of ancient biftory. For + 


though hiſtory be frequently called the Light of Truth, and the 
Herald of Times, —_ light is fo faine and dim, eſpecially 
in Heathen Nations, as not to ſerve to diſcover the face of 
Truth from her counterfeit, Erronr 5 and” that Herald fo little 
Skilfd, as not to be able to tel us which is of the Elder bouſe. 
Fhe reaſon is, though 7r«th be always of greater Antiquity, yet 
Errour may have the more wrinkled face, by which it often m- 


- poſeth on ſuch who gueſs antiquity by deformity, and think no- 


thing ſo old as that which can give the leaft account of its own 
age. This is evidently the caſe of thoſe who make the pretence 
of aricient hiſtory a plea for Infidelity, and think no argument more 
planſible tor impugn the certainty of Divine Revelation with, Goa 
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| the ſeeming repugnancy of ſome pretended hiſtories with the ac- 


count of ancient time reported in the Bible. W hich being a pre- 
text fo unworthy, and deſigned for fo ill an end, and fo fre- 
quently made uſe of , by ſuch who account Infidelity a piece 
of antiquity as well as reaſon, it may be worth our while to 
ſhew, That it is no more /;able to be bafled with reaſon, than 
to be co: fured by antiquity. | 

In order therefore to the removing of this ſtumbling-hlock 
in our way, I (hall firſt evince; that there # no certain credibility 
in any of thoſe ancient hiſtories which ſeem to contradict the Scrip- 


| tures, nor any ground of reaſon why we ſhould aſſent to them, 


when they differ from the Bible : and then prove, that all thoſe 

«undoubted charafters of a moſt certain and authentick hiſtory are 
legible in thoſe records contained in Scripture. W hereby we ſhall 
not only ſhew the 4mreaſonableneſs of infidelity, but the ratio- 
nal evidence which our faith doth ſtand on as to theſe things. 
I ſhall demenſtrate the firſt of theſe, viz that there # no ground 
of aſſent to any ancient hiftories which give an account of things 
different from the Scriptures, from theſe arguments ; The ap- 
parent defecs, xp; and inſufficiency of them as to the giving 
an account of elder times z The monſtrous confuſion, ambiguity 
and uncertainty of them in the account which they give ; The 
evident partiality of them to themſelves, and inconſiſtency with 
each other. T begin with the firſt of theſe, the defect and in- 
ſufficiency of them to give in ſuch an account of elder times as 
may amount to certain credibility; which, if cleared, will of 
it ſelf be ſufficient to manifeſt the incompetency of thoſe records, 
as to the laying any foundation for any firm aſſent to be given 
to them. Now this defe# and inſufficiency of thoſe hiſtories is 
either more general, which lies in common to them all, or 
ſuch as may be obſerved in 2 particular conſideration of the hi- 
ſtories of thoſe ſeveral Nations which have pretended higheſt 
to antiquity. 

The general defett is, the want of timely records to preſerve 
their bifories in. For it is moſt evident, that the trueſt hifto- 
ry in the world is /zable to various corruptions through length of 
time, if there be no certain way of preſerving it entire. And 
that, through the frailty of memory in thoſe who had integrity 
to preſerve it, through the gradual increaſe of barbariſm and ig- 
zorance, Where there. are no ways of inſtruction, and _—_ 
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the ſubtilty of ſuch whoſe intereſt it may be to corrupt and al- 
ter that tradition, If we find ſuch infinite varrety and diffe- 
rence of men, as to the hiſtories of their own times, when they 
have all poſſuble means to be acquainted with the truth of them ; 
what account can we imagine can-be given by thoſe who had 


- no certain way of preſerving to poſterity the moſt authentick 
. relation of former Ages? Eſpectally, it being moſt evident, 
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diligence they had fo far improve 


that where any certain way of preſerving tradition is wanting, 
a People muſt ſoon degenerate into the greateſt tupidity and 
barbariſm, becauſe all will be taken up in minding their own 
petty concerns, and no encouragement at all given to ſuch pub- 
lick ſpirits, who would mind the credit of the whole Nation. 
For what-was there for ſuch to empley themſelves upon, or 
ſpend their time in, when they had no other kind of /earn- 
ing among them , but ſome general traditions conveyed from 
father to ſon, which might be /earned by ſach who followed 
nothing but domeſtick employments ? So that the ſons of Noab, 


* after their ſeveral diſperſions and plantations of ſeveral Coun- 


eries., did gradually degenerate into ignorance ,and barbariſm : 
for, upon their firſt ſet/ing in any Countrey, they found it em- 
ployment ſufficient to cultivate the Land, and fit themſelves ha- 
bitations to live in , and to provide themſelves of neceſſities for 
their mutual comfort and ſubſiſtence. Beſides this, they were of- 
ten put to removes from. one = to another, where they could 
not conveniently refide {which 7hucydides ſpeaks much of as to 
the ancient: ſtate: of Greece ) and it was a great while before 
they came to mbody themſelves together in Towns and Cities, 
and from thence to ſpread into Provinces, and to ſett/e the 
bounds and extents of their Territories. The firſt age, aftcr the 
Plantation of a Conntrey being thus ſpent, the next ſaw it neceſ- 
fary to fall cloſe tothe work 'of husbandry, not only to get ſome- 
thing out of the earth for their «raged but when by their 

the growd, that they had 
not only exough for themſelves, but to Pare to others, they 
then found out a way for commerce one with another by ex- 
change. This way of traffick made them begin to raiſe their 


. bopes higher, of enriching themſelves ; which when ſome of 


them had done, they bring the poorer under their power , and 
reign as Lords over them ; theſe rich, with their dependants, 
ſtrive to outvye each other , whence came wars and mutual 
- contentions, 
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contentions, till they who got the better over their adverſaries, 
took ſtill greater authority into their hands ( thence at firft 
every City almoſt, and adjacent Territory, had a King over it ) 
which by conflicting with each other, at laſt brought ſeveral 
Cities and Territories under the power of one particular per- 
ſon; who thereby came to reign as ole MonaFch over all with- 
in his dominions, | : 

For although there be ſome reaſon to think that the Lead- 
ers of ſeveral Colonies had at firſt ſuperiority over all that went 
with them ; yet there being evidence in few Nations of any 
continued ſucceſſron of Afonarchs from the poſterity of Noah, 
and fo great evidence of ſo many petty reyaltes almoſt in every 
City ( as we read of ſuch multitudes of Kings in the ſmall ter- 
ritory of Canaan, when Foſhna conquered it,) this makes it at 
leaſt probable to me, that aſter the death ot the firſt Leader, 
by reaſon of their poverty and diſperſedneſs of habitations, they 
did not zncorporate generally into any Civil government. under 
one head, but did riſe by degrees in the manner before ſet down ; 
but yet ſo, that in the perty diviſons ſome prerogative might 
be given to him who derived his pedigree the neareſt from the 
firſt Founder of that plantation ; which in all prohablity is the 
meaning of Thucydides, who tells us/when the riches of Greece 
began to iacreaſe, and their power improved, 7r anutes were 
erected in moſt Cities (Tegmneyy 5 nazy bn pris peer meTeys 
fame, for beffre that time Kin with honours limited 
were hereditary) for ſo the Scholiaſt explains it,; mwreagi han 
alc am 1% mamiguay magghayubariumu ng Hadbyir ares, This 
then being the tate and coſe of moſt Nations in. the firſt ages 
after their plantation, there was no /ikelihgot at all of any great 
improvement in knowledge among them ; nay ſo far from it, 
that for the firſt ages, wherein they conflicted with pyeerty and 
neceſſity, there was a neceſſary decay among them, of what, know- 
ledge had been conveyed to them ; becauſe their xece{ities kept 
them in continual employment ; and after that they conguered 
them, they began to conquer each other, that 'till ſuch time as 
they were ſettled in peace under eſtabliſhed Common-wealths, 
there was no /eiſure, nor opportunity for any Arts and Sciences 
to flouriſh, without which all certain hiſtories of their own for- 
mer ſtate muſt vaniſb and dwindle into ſome fabulous ſtories. 
[ ſo we find they did in moſt Nations, which thence = h 
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able to give no other account of themſelves, but that they ſprung 
out of the earth where they lived ; from which opinzon the 
Athenians uſed to wear of pld their golden graſhoppers, as Thu- 
cydides relates. What account can we then expe# of ancient 
times from ſuch Nations which were fo defe&tve in preſerving 
their own Originals ? l 
Now this defe#iveneſs of giving _ of ancient times 
by theſe Nations, will further appear By theſe two confiderati- 
ons : Firſt, what ways there are for communicating knowledge 
to poterity. Secondly, How long it was ere theſe Nations came 
to be Maſters of any way of certain communicating their concepti- 
ons to their Succeſſors. Three general ways there are whereby 
knowledge may be propagated from one to another ; by re- 
preſentative ſymbols, by ſpeech, and by letters. The firſt of theſe 
was moſt common in thoſe elder times, for which purpoſe Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus produceth the teſtimony of an ancient Gram- 
marian, Dionyſm Thrax in his Expoſition of the ſymbol of the 
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mis eaters : That ſome perſons made a repreſentation of their 
ations to others, not only by ſpeeth, but by ſymbols too. Which 
any ope who is any ways converſant in the Learning of thoſe 
ancient times, will find to have been the chief way of propaga- 
ting it (ſuch as it was) from one to another, as is evident in 
the Hieroghphicks of the «Mg yptians, and the cuſtom of ſym. 
bols from thence derived among the Grecian Philoſophers, eſpe- 
cially the Pythagoreans. It was the folemn cuftom of the .A#- 
gyptians to wrap up all the little krowledge they had under 
fuch myſtical repreſentations, which were unavoidably clogged 
with two inconveniences very xnjuitable to the propagation of 
knowledge which were obſcurity and ambiguity : for it not on- 
ly coſt them a great deal of time to gather up ſuch ſymbolical 
things which might repreſent their _— but when they 
had pitched upon them, they were /iable to a great variety of 
interpretations, as is evident in all thoſe remainders of them, 
preſerved by the Induftry of ſome ancient W rirers, as in their 
' wwwens, or golden Images of their Gods, they had ingraved 
two dogs, an hawk, and an 1b. By the dogs ſome underſtood 
the two Hemiſpheres, others the two Tropicks ; by the hawk 
ſome underſtood the Sur, others the AquinoF#ial ; by the 1bs 
lome the Adfoon, others the —_ as is evident in —_— 

who 
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who reports it. This way then is a moſt unfit way to convey 
any ancient tradition, by being bothgobſcure, ambiguow, and un- 
able to expreſs ſo much- as to give any certain light to future 
azes of the paſſages of the precedent. 

The other ways of conveying knowledge, are either by ſpeech, 
or by /etters. The firft muſt be by ſome vocal Cabals deliver- 
ed down from Father to Son : but words being of ſo periſMing 
a nature, and man's menwry ſo weak and frail in retaining them, 
it is neceſſary for a certain communication of knowledge, that ſome 
way ſhould be found out more /aſting than words, more firm 
thati memory, more faithbfull than tradition: which could not 
otherwiſe be imagined, than that the Authour of his own con- 
ceptions ſhould himſelf {ave them to the view of all poſterity ; 
in order to which, ſome way muſt be contrived whereby mens 
Toices might be ſeen, and mens fingers ſpeak. But how to ex- 
preſs all kind of ſounds, with the ſeveral draughts of a pen, and 
to confine them within the compaſs of twenty-four letters, is 
deſervedly called by Galileo, admirandarum omnium inventionum 
humanarum ſignaculum, the choiceſt of all humane inventions. And 
had we no other evidence of the great obſcurity of ancient h1i- 


- ſtory, the great difference as to the firſt inventer of {;ztters, 
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would be a ſufficient demonſtration. of it. For almoſt every 
Nation hath had a ſeveral Authour of them: The Fews derive 
them from Adam or Moſes ; the «&gyptians attribute their n- 
vention to Thayt or Mercury; the Grecians to Cadmws , the 
Phenicians to Taanutws, the Latins to Saturn, others to the 
AEthiopians : And leſt the Pygmies ſhould be without their 
enemies, ſome think they were found out 4 gruum volatu, from 
the manner of the flying of Cranes. Thus it hath happened 
with moſt Nations ; what was firſt among themſgfpes, they 
thought to be the firſt in the world. 

But by whomſoever they were firſt invented, we are certain 
they were but /ately in »ſe in that Nation, which hath moſt 
vainly arrogated the moſt to it ſelf in point of Antiquity, and 
yet had the leaſt reaſon (I mean the Greczans,) Thence the 
Egyptian Prieſt Patinet truly told Solon, the Greeks were al- 
ways children, becauſe they had rothing of the antiquities of 
former ages. If we may believe 7oſephws, they had no Wri- 
tings earlier than Homer ; but herein he is conceived to have 
ſerved his ca#ſe too much, becauſe of the Inſcription of Amphy- 
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trio at Thebes in the Temple of Apollo Iſmenixs in the old Jonick 

letters, and two others of the ſame age to be ſeen in Herodotus, Y. Buch. Geogy. 
and becauſe of the Writings of Lyc#s, Orfhews, Muſers, Oroe- 2-2: 1. 1. 6.29. 
bantins, Tr ezenins, Thaletas, Meleſander, and others. This we 
are certain of, the Grecians had not the uſe of /etters among 
them'till the time of Cadmws,the Phenicians coming into Greece, qpud Phot. Bi- 
whither he came to plant a Colony of Phenicians there, whence 610th. /. 3. 
aroſe the ſtory of his purſur of Europa, as Conon in Photins 
tells us. 

And it is very probable which /zarned men have long ſince 

obſerved, that the name Cadmws comes from the Hebrew O71, 
and may relate as an appe/ative either to his dignity, as Funins 
in his Academia conjectures, or more probably to his Country, 
the Eaſt, which is frequently call'd ©7Þ in Scripture. Some 
have conjectured further, that his proper name was Ny, upon 
what reaſon I know n#, unleſs from hence, that thence by a 
duplication of the word, came the Greek "2@yy/&@, who ſeems 
to have been no other than Cadmws, as will appear by compa- 
ring their ſtories together. Only one was the name his memory 
was preſerved by at Athens, where the Cadmeans inhabited, as 
appears by the Gephyr et, whom Herodotus tells us were Pheni- 
crans that came with Cadmws, ( and others fanſie the Academia ti}. /. 5. 
there was originally called Cadmea) and the name Cadmus was 
preſerved chiefly among the Bezotians in memory of the Coun- 
try whence he came: It being likely to be impoſed by them 
upon his firſt /anding in the Country, as many /earned perſons 
conceive the name of an Hebrew was given to Abraham by the 
Canaanites upon his paſſing over the River Euphrates. On this 
account then it ſtands to reaſon, that the name which was gi- 
ven him as a:ſtranger, ſhould be longeſt preſerved in the place 
where it was firſt ;mpoſed. Or if we take Q17 in the other 
ſence, as it imports antiquity ; ſo there is ſtill a higher proba- 
bility of the affinity of the names of Cadmws and Ogyges ; for 
this is certain, that the Greeks had no higher name tor a mat- 
ter of Antiquity, than to call it 'Qyyer, as the Scholiaſt on He- 
- ftod, Heſychins, Suidas, Euſtathixs on Dionyſins, and many others 

obſerve. And which yet advanceth the probability higher, 
Lufatius or Lattantins the 9s on Stetius, tells us, the 
other Greeks had this from the Thebanes ; for, ſaith he, Thebani j, 74s. 1. 1. 
res antiquas Og.,ygias nominabant. But that which puts it almoſt 
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beyond meer probability, is, that Yarro, Feſtus, Pauſanias, Apolio- 
nius, A:{chy[ns, and others make Ogyges the Founder of the Beo- 
tian Thebes, which were thence called Ogygrie ; and Strabo and 
Stephanus Twi maxoy,further ſay, that the whole Country of Beo- 
tia was called Ogygiaz now all that mention the Story of Cad- 
mus, attribute to him the founding of the Beotran Thebes. And 
withall it is obſervable, that in the Vatican Appendix of the 
Greek a tht we read Cadmns called Ogyges; Nye xeaxs 533 
A exangay emi owvifn Keaduor F Qyyny did tis iamicas xavig 
#&@maty.: Menrfins indeed would have it corretted, KaSwuor + 
'Qwye, as it is read in Snidas; but by the favour of ſo /earned 
a man, it feems more probable that S$#:4zs ſhould be corretted 
by that, he bringing no other evidence of any ſuch perſon as 
Cadmns a Son of Og yges, but only that reading in Suidas; where- 
as we have diſcevered- many probable grounds to make them 
both the ſame. That which I would nÞ$v infer from hence is, 


the utter impoſſibility of the Greeks giving us any certain ac- 
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count of ancient times, when a thing ſo modern in compariſon 
as Cadmus his coming into Greece, is thought by them a mat- 
ter of ſo great aztiqnity, that when they would deſcribe a thing 
very anctent, they deſcribed it by the name of Ogyges, who was 
the ſame with Cadmxs. Now Cadmus his coming into Greece, 
is generally, by Hftorians, placed about the time of Foſhna, 
whence ſome ( I will not fay how happily ) have conjetured, 
that Cadmus and his compary were ſome of the Canaanites who 
fled from Foſbra, as others are ſuppoſed to have done into 4- 
frica, if Procopius his pifar hath ftrength enough to bear ſuch 
a conjeFure. But there is too great a confuſion about the time 
of Cadmas his arrival in Greece, to affirm any thing with any 
great certainty about it. | 
Yet thoſe who diſagree from that former Computation, place 
it yet lower. Voſſins makes Agenor, Cadmus his Father, co-tem- 
porary with the latter end of Aſoſes, or the beginning of Joſpna; 
and ſo Cadmus his time muſt fall ſomewhat after, Fac. Cape/- 
lus placeth Cadmus in the third year of Othoniel. Parius the 
Authour of the Greek Chromicle, in the Marmora Arundelliana 
makes his coming to Greece to be in the time of Helen the fon 
of Dencalion ; which Capelius tixeth on the 7 3. of Aoſes, A. AM. 
2995. But Mr. Selden conceives it ſomewhat lower: and 
{© it muſt be, if we follow Clemens Alexandrinus, who placeth it 
| in 
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in the time of Lyncens- King of the Argives, which he faith was 
iraugry Urggy Mamas yiree, in the eleventh Generation after Mo- 
ſes, which will fall about the time of Samue/: But though it 
ſhould be fo late, it would be no wonder it ſhould be reckoned a 
matter of ſo great antiquity among the Grecians; for the eldeſt 
Records they have of any King at Athens, begin at the time of 
Moſes, whoſe co-temporary Cecrops is generally thought to be; 
for at his time it is the Parian Chronicle begins. Now that the 
Grectans did receive their very letters from the Phemictans by 
Cadmus, is commonly acknowledged by the moſt learned of 
the Greeks themſelves, as appears by the ingenuous confe/ſton of 
Herodotus, Philoſtratus, Critias in Atheneus, Zenodotus in La- 
ertins, Timon Phliaſins in Status Empiricus, and many others : 
ſo that it were to no purpoſe to offer to prove that, which they 
who arregate ſo much to themſelves, do ſo freely acknowledge. 
Which yet hath been done to very good purpoſe by Foſeph 
Scaliger and Bochartus, and many others from the form of the 
Let:ers, the order and the names of them. It ſeems probable 
that at firſt they might uſe the form of the Phenician Letters, 
in which Herodotus tells us the three old inſcriptions were ex- 
tant; and Dtodoras tells us, that the braſs por which © admus 
oftered to Minerva Lyndia, had an Inſcription on it in the Phx- 
vician Letters, but afterwards the form of the Letters came by 
degrees to be changed, when for their greater expedition in 
writing they left the old way of- writing towards the4eft hand, 
for the more natural and expedite way of writing towards the 
right, by which they exchanged the ſites of the frokes in ſeveral 
Letters, as is obſerved by the fore-cited Learned Authors. 
Not that the old Ionick Letters were nearer the Phenicion, 
and diſtintt from the modern, as Fof. Sealiger in his learned Drſ- 
courſe on the original of the Greek Letters conceives ; for the [o- 
nick Letters were nothing elſe but the full A{phabet of twenty- 
fonr, with the additions of Palamedes, and Simonides Conus ; as 
Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks conſented in the »/e of the 
lonick Letters; but th& old Artick Letters came nearer the 
Phenictan, becauſe the Athenians, long after the A{phaber 
was increaſed to 24. continued (till in the uſe of the old 16. 
which were brought in by Cadmus, which mult needs much al- 
, ter the way of writing; for in the old Letters, they writ 
THEOE for Oe8s, which made Pliny, with a great deal of learn- 
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ing and truth, ſay, that the old Greek Letters were the ſame 
with the Roman. Thence the Greeks called their ancient Ler- 
ters *Atliyg yeouunre, as appears by Harpocration and Heſychius, 
not that they were ſo much diſtin from others, but becauſe 
they did not admit of the addition of the other eight Letters, 
which difference of writing is in a great meaſure the cauſe of 
the different» diale# between the Athentans and Jontans proper- 
ly ſo called. 

We ſee then the very Letters of the Greeks were no elder 
than Cadmus ; and for any conſiderable earning among them, 


-it was not near ſo o/d, Some aſſert indeed that Miſtory began 


from the time of Cadmus; but it is by a miſtake of him for a 
younger Cadmus, which was Cadmus AMilefius, whom Pliny 
makes to he the firſt Writer in Proſe; but that he after attri- 
butes to Pherecydes Syrius, and Hiſtory to Cadmus Mileſius.: 
and therefore I think it far more probable, that it was ſome 
Writing of this latter Cadmus, which was tranſcribed and epi- 
tomized by Bion Proconeſins, although Clemens Alexandriuus 
ſeems to attribute it to the Elder, We ſee how unable then 
the Grecians were to give an account of elder times, that were 


guilty of ſo much infancy and xonage, as to begin to /earn their 


Letters almoſt in the noop-tide of the World, and yet long after 
this to the time of the firſt Olympiad all their relations are ac. 
counted fabulous. A fair account then we are like to have from 
them of the firſt antiquzties of the World, who could not ſpeak 
plain truth *till the World was above three thouſand years old ; 
for ſo it was when the Olympiads began. _ 

So true is the obſervation of Fuftin Aartyr, «ir ixanm ae 
A *Orvumador axcrbts igven'), the Greeks hadgg.cru hiſtory 
of themſelves before the O/ympiads ; but of that more after- 
wards. 

This is'now the firſt defec# which doth infringe the credib:- 
lity of theſe Hiſtories, which is the want of timely and early re- 
cords to dizeſt their own hiſtory in. 
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CHAP. II : 
Of the Phznician and «A:gyptian Hiſtory. 


X Y 

The particular defeft in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Heathen 
Nations. Firſt the Phanicians, Of Sanchoniathon, b# -n- 
riquity and Fidelity. © Of Jerom-baal, Baal-Berith. The An- 
tiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bochartus Abi- 
balus. The vanity of Phanician Theology. - The imitation of 
it by the Gnoſticks. Of the Xgyptian Hiſtory. The Anti- 
quity and Authority of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Of hrs Inſcrip- 
tions on Pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho. Hyw Fobulonſneſs 
thence diſcovered. Terra Seriadica. Of Seth's Pillars in Jo- 
ſephus, and an account whence they were taken. 


Aving already ſhewed a general defeft in the ancient Hea- 

then Hiſtories, as to an account of ancient times; we now 

come to a cloſer, and more particular conſideration of the Hi. 
ſtories of thoſe ſeveral Nations which have born the greateſt 
zame in the world for /zarning and antiquity. There are four 
Nations chiefly which have pretended the moſt to antiquity in 
the learned world, and whoſe Hiſtorians have been thought to 
deliver any thing contrary to Holy writ in their account of an- 
cient times, whom on that account we are obliged more parti- 
cularly to conſider ; and thoſe are the Phznicians, Chaldeans, 
eAgyptians, and Grecians ; we ſhall therefore ſee what evidence 
of credibility there can be in any of theſe, as to the matres of 
antiquity of their Records, or the Hiſtories taken from them, 
And the credibility of an Hiſtorian depending much upon the 
certainty and authority of the Records he makes uſe of , we 
ſhall both conſider of what vale and antiquity the pretended 
Records are, and particularly look into the ate of the ſeveral 
Hiſtorians, As to the Grectans, we have ſeen already an utter 
impoſſibility of having any ancient Records among them, becauſe 
they wanted the means of preſerving them, having ſo lately 
' borrowed their Letters from other Nations. Unleſs as to their 
account of times they had been as careful! as the old, Romans 
were to number their years by the ſeveral c/avi,or rails, which 
they fixed on the Tewple doors : which yet-they were not in 
any 
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any capacity to do, not growing up in an entire body, as the 
Roman Empire did, but lying fo much ſcattered and divided 
into ſo many petty Repnblicks, that they minded very little of 
concernment to the whole Natzon. The other three Nations 
have deſervedly a name of far greater antiquity than any the 
Grectans could ever pretend to; who yet were unmeafurably 
puilty of an impotent affettation of antiquity ; and arrogating 
to themſelves, as growing on their own ground, what was with 
a great deal of pains and induſtry gathered but as the gleanings 
from the fuller harveſt of thoſe Nations they reſorted to. 
Which is not only tre as to the greateſt part of their /earning, 
but as to the account likewiſe they give of anczent times ; the 
ebief and moſt ancient Hiſtories among them being only a cor- 
ruption of the Hiſtory of the elder Nations ; eſpecially Phani- 
cia and eA:gypt : for of theſe two Philo Byblius the Tranſlator of 
the ancient Phznician Hiſtorian Sanchoniathon, ſaith, they were 
m'Aacomramr 6%) BagCadagor, may wv x; 61 Aumu Tagiaabty avlewma, 
The moſt ancient of all the Barbarians, from whom the others 
— their Theology ; which he there particularly inſtan- 
ceth in, 

We begin therefore with the Phenician Hiſtory, whoſe 
moſt ancient and famous Hiſtorian is Sanchoniathon, ſo much 
admired and made uſe of by the ſhrewdeſt antagoniſt ever Chri- 
ſtianity met with, the Philoſopher Porphyrinus. But therein was 
ſeen the wonderfull Providence of God, that out of this eater 
came forth meat, and out of the Lion, honey ; that the moſt 
con(iderable reſt;monies by him produced againſt our Retigion, 
were of the greateſt ſtrength to refute his own. For he being 
of too great Learning to be ſatisfied with the vain pretences of 
the Grectans, he made it his bu/mneſs to ſearch after the moſt 
ancient Records, to tind out ſomewhat in them to confront with 
the ant:quity of the Scriptures ; but upon his ſearch could find 
none of greater veneration than the Phznician Hiſtory, nor any 
Authour contending for age with this Saxchoniathon. Yet when 
he hd made the moſt of his Teſtimony, he was fain to yield 
him yoanger than Moſes, though he ſuppoſeth him elder than 
the Trojan Wars. And yet herein was he guilty of a moſt 
groſs arny4, not much exceeding the Grecians in his 5þ:1/ 
in Chronology, when he makes Semrams co-exiſtent” withy/the 
Siege of Troy : as is evident in his teſtimony produced at large 

by 
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by Enſebins out of his fourth Book againſt the Chriſtians ; nay, prep. Evang. 
he goes to prove the truth of Sanchoniathon's Hiſtory by the /. 10. c.8. p. 
agreement of it with that of Afoſes concerning the Jews, 255 
both as to their names and places, imgs 5 me T3403 Indiuion a An 
21'rum« 371 x; TH 797215 x, Ts 04mm huTar TH cvupurimema: WhEre- 
by he doth evidently aſſert the greater 7rath and Antiquity of 
Moſes his Hiſtory, when he proves the truth of Sanchoniathon's 
from his conſonancy with that. | 
Two things more Porphyrie infiſts on to manifeſt his credi= FeF, ;. 
bility ; the one I ſuppoſe relates to what he reports concerning : 
the Jews, the other concerning the Phenicians themſelves. For 
the firſt, that he made uſe of the Records of Jerom-baal the 
Prieſt of the God Tewo, or. rather 1ao.; for the other, that he 
aſed all the Records of the ſeveral Citres, and the ſacred 1y- 
feriptions in the Temples, Who that Ferom-baal was, is much 
diſcuſſed among /earned men, the finding out of which, hath 
been thought to be the moſt certain way to determine the age 
of Sanchontathon. The learned Bochartws conceives him to be Geogr.Sacy p.2. 
Gideon, who in Scripture is called Fernb-baal, which is of the /- 2- <- 17. 
fame ſence in the Phenician language, only after their cuſtom 
changing one b into m, as in Ambubaje Sambuca, &c. But ad- 
mitting the conjeFure of this learned perſon concerning Fernb- 
baal, yet I ſee no neceſſity of making Sanchoniathon and him co- 
temporary ; for I no where find wn mentioned in Poy- 
phyrie implying that, but only that he made »ſe of the Records 
of Jerub-bazt,' which he might very probably 4s at a conſide- 
rable diftance of time from him, whether by thoſe vaywriuale, 
we mean the Annals written by him, or the Records concerning 
his at#ions ; either of which Might give Sanchomathon conſide- 
rable /ight into the hiſtory either of the 1ſraelites or Phenici- 
ans, And it is ſo much the: more probable, becauſe preſent- 
ly after the death of Gideon, the Iſraelites worſhipped Baal- Judg. 8. 33. 
berith ; by which moſt probably is meant the do! of Berirh 
or Beryts, the place where Saxchomathon lived ; by whichs 
means the Berytians might come eaſily acquainted with atl the 
remarkable pallages of Jerub-baal. 
But I cannot conceive how Sanchonzathon could be co- SeF, 4. 
temporary with Gideon, ( which yet if he were, he falk 182 
years ſhort of Moſes,) eſpecially becauſe the building of Tyre, 
which that Authowy mentions as an acient thing (as hath been 
E obſerved 
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obſerved by Scaliger) is by our beſt Chrono/ogers placed about 
the time of Gideon, and about 65 years before the deſtruttron 
of Troy. I know Bochartws, to avoid this argument, hath 
brought ſome evidence of ſeveral places called Tyrus in Phe- 
nicia, from Scylax his Periplus ; but none, that there was any 
more than one Tyrus of any great repute for antiquity, Now 
this 7yrus Foſephas makes but 240 years elder than Solomon's 
Temple, and Juſtin but one year elder than the deſtruction of 
Troy. Neither can any account be given why Sidon ſhould be 
ſo. much celebrated by ancient Poets, as Strabo tells us, when 
Tyre is not ſo much as mentioned by Homer, if the famous 
Tyre were of ſo great antiquity and repute as is pretended. It 
cannot be denied but that there is mention in Scripture of a 
Tre elder than this we ſpeak of, which we read of, Joſhua 
19. 29. Which ſome think to be that which was called Pale- 
tyrus, which Strabo makes to be 3o furlongs diſtant from the 
great Tyre ; but Pliny includes Paletyras within the circum- 
ference of Tyre, and fo makes the whole circuit of the City to 
be 19 miles, It is not to me fo certain to what place the 
name of Paletyrus refers, whether to any 7Tyras before the firſt 
building of the great Tyre, or to the ruines of the great Tyre 
after its deſtruction by Nebuchadnezzar, compared with the 
new Tyre, which was built more imrard to the Sea, and was 
after beſieged by Alexander the Great, It may ſeem probable 
that Paletyrus may relate to the ruines of the great Tyre, in 
that it was after included in its czrcazt, and chiefly becauſe of 
the prediftion in Ezekiel 26. 4. Thou ſhalt be built ng more; for 
the Tyre ereCted after, was built not on the Continent, but al- 
moft in the Sea, If fo, then &/etyrus, or the old famous 
Tyrus might ſtand upon a rock upon the.brink of the Continent, 
and ſo the great arguinent of Bochartus is eaſily anfivered, 
which is, rhat after it is mentioned in Sanchoniathon's hiſtory, 
that Hypſouranius dwelt in Tyre upon the falling out between 
him and his brother Ulfous, Ulſous firft adventured tis Se eony 
3sFra, to go to ſea, which, faith he, evidently manifeſts that 
the Tyre mentioned by Sanchoniathon was not the famous Inſu- 
lar Tyrus, but ſome other Tyre. This argument, I fay, is now 
calily anſwered, if the famous Tyre before its deſtru#ion by 


- Nebuchadnezzar did ſtand upon the Continent ; for then it 


might be the old famous Tyre ſtill, notwirhſtanding what Sar- 
chontathon 
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choniathon ſpeaks of the firſt venturing to Sea after Tyre was 
built. So then I conceive theſe ſeveral ages agreeable to the 
fame Tyre ; the firſt was when it was a high ſtrong rock on the 
Sea-fide without many inhabitants ; fo I ſuppoſe it was when 
mentioned by Joſhua as the bound of the tribe of Aſher. The 
ſecond Age was, when it was built a great City by the Sidoni- 
ans upon the former place, and grew very populous and famous, 
which laſted 'till Nebachadnezzar s time; after this, though it 
were never built up in the Continent again, yet a /:ttle farther 
into the Sea, a new and godly City was eretFed, which was 
called new Tyre, and the remains on the Continent ſide Pal e- 
tyrus. Thus far then we have made good Scaliger”s opinion 
againſt Bochartus, that the famous Sanchoniathon is not ſo old 
as he is pretended to be. 
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Which will be further manifeſt, if that Abibalus, to whom Sect. F. 


Sanchoniathon is ſuppoſed to dedicate his Hiſtory, were the Fa- 


ther to Hiram, co-temporary with Solomon, as Jo. Scaliger ſup- Nor. in Euſeh 
poſeth, who was 154 years after the deftru#ion of Troy, In ©». 2-12: 


the 7yrian Dynaſties produced by Scaliger out of the Pheni- 
ctan Annals, this Abibalus is the firſt who occurs, and is co- 


temporary with David : Sanchoniathon then is of no great an- Canon. {/ag. 1.2. | 


tiquity, if this were the time he lived in. But Bochartus well 
obſerves, that it is not ſpoken of .Abibalus King of Tyre, but 
of Abzbalus King of Berytus, whom we may allow to be ſome- 
what nearer the time of Moſes than the other Abibalus, as the 
Phenician Annals make it appear, as Porphyrie tells us; but 
yet we find his antiquity is not ſo great as to be able to con- 
teſt with Moſes, as Porphyrie himſelf confefſeth, although we 
may freely acknowledge him-to be far elder than any of the 


» 


Greek Hiſtorians ; which is all Yoſſins contends for, and ſuffi- de hiſt. Gree. 
ciently proves ; but we are far from yielding him co-temporary 4-1. c. 1- 


with Semirams, as Porphyrie would have him, and yet makes 
him juzior to Moſes, and to live about the time of the Trojan 
War, which is to reconcile the diſtance of near- 800- years: 
ſuch miſerable confuſion was there in the beſt learned Heathens 
in their computation of ancient times. 


Having thus cleared the antiquity #f Sanchoniathon, and the SeZ. 6. 


Phenician Hiſtory, we are next to contider the fidelity of it. 
This Sanchoniathon is highly commended for, both by Por- 
phyrie, and his Tranſlator into Greek, Philo Byblins, wholived 
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in Adriar's time 3 and Theodoret thinks his name in the' Pha- 


ntcian language lignifies priaaaitrs, which Bochartas endeavours 
to fetch trom thence, and conceives the name to be given him 
when he ſet himſelf to write his Hiſtory; and he witheth, and 
ſo do we, that he had been then vir /xz nomins, and made it 


. appear by his writing that/he had been a Lover of truth. Philo 


ſaith he was «rig mouualns x; rorvarsyus?, 0 Very learned and 
inquiſitive men; but either he was not ſo diligent to enquire 
after, or not ſo happy to /ight on any certain records ; or if he 
did, he was not over-much a Lover of trath, in delivering them 
to the World. How faithful he was in tranſcribing his Hiſtory 
from his Records, we cannot be ſufficient Judges of, unleſs we 
had thoſe books of Taautw, and the ſacred Inſcriptions, and the 
Records of Cities, which he pretends to take his Hiſtory from, 
to compare them together. But by m— remains of his Hiſtory, 
which is only the firſt book concerning the Phenician Theology ex- 
tant in Euſebias, we have little reafon to believe his Hiſtory of 
the}! orld and eldeſt times, without further proof than he gives of 
it, there being ſo much ob/carity and confuſron in it, when he 
makes a Chaos tobe the firſt beginntng of all things, and the Gods 
to come after, makes the «v1ix$oy and yiiv@ the Son of Chry. 
for or Vulcan, and again the man born of carth to be ſeveral 
generations aſter aiay and Tgwnz9v2, who were the firſt mortal 
men; and yet from the two brethren Twins and avriy oy came 
two Gods, whereof one was called 'Ay#}s, and the other 'Aayesny, 
and this latter was worſhipped with as much veneration as any 


_ of their Gods. Yet from theſe things. as fooliſh and ridiculow 
i as they are, it is very probable the Gnofticks and the ſeveral ſub- 


Joh Urſinu 
Exerc.;. ſeF.1. 


diviſions of chem might take the riſe of their ſeveral eAones and 
Cutuylar: for here we find 'Away and TNgwrizzy® made two of 
the number of the Gods, but the reft of the names, they accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Ss took a liberty of altering, according 
to their ſeveral fancres. This is far more probable to me, than 
that either Heſrod's 2rogoria thould be the ground of them; or 
the opinion of. a late German Divine, who conceives that Philo 
Byblizs d1d in imitation of the Gnoſticks, form this holy ſtory of 
the Phenician Theology. For although I am far from believing 


- what Kircher ſomewhere tells us, that he had once pot a ſight 


of Sanchomathon's Original Hzftory (it being not the firſt thing 
that feayaed wax bath been deceived in,) yet I ſee no ground of 
{o 
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ſo much peeviſhmeſ5, as becauſe this Hiſtory pretends to fo much 
antiquity, we ſhould therefore preſently condemn it as a figment 
of the Tranſlator of it. For had it been (6, the Antagoniſts of 
Porphyrie, Merhodius, 4poltinars , but eſpecially Faſebins , fo 
well verſed in enr:quities, would have found out fo great a cheat: 
Although I muſt confeſs they were oft-tirmes deceived with pie 
frandes; but then it was when they made for the Chriſtians, 


- and not againſt them, as this did. But beſides a fabulons con- 


fuſion of things together, we have ſome things delivered con- 
cerning their Gods, which are both contrary to all natural xo- 
tions of a Deity, and to thoſe very common principles of huma- 
mity, which all acknowledge. As when xejr&, or Satarn, ſuf- 
pecting his Son S:d;4us, deſtroyed him with his own haxds, 
and warrd againſt his Father Uranus, and after deſtroyed him 
likewiſe, and buried his Brother Atlas alive in the earth ; which 
being taken, as Philo By9lius contends they ought to be, in the 
fiteral ſence, are ſuch incongruities to all notions of a divine nature, 
that it is the greateſt woxgder there ſhould be any that ſhould be- 


lieve there was any God, and believe theſe were Gods together. 


But although there be ſo many groſs fables and inconſiften- 
cies in this Phenician Theology, that are ſo far from meriting 
belief in themſelves, that it were a ſufficient forfeirure of rea- 
fon to ſay they were credible ; yet when we have a greatet 
tight in our hands of divine revelation, we may in this dungeon 
find out many exce/lext remainders of the ancient rradition, 
though miſerably corrupted, as concerning the Creation, the 
Original of 1dolatry, the invention of Arts, the foundation of Ci- 
pres, the ſtory of Abraham, of which in their due place, That 
which of all ſeems the c/2areſt in this Theology, is the open own« 
ing the original of Idwlatry to have heen from the conſecration 
of ſore eminent perſons after their death, who have found out 
fore aſefal! things for the world while they were living : which 
the ſubtiller Greeks would not adinit of, viz. that the perſons 
they worthipped were once mer, which made them turn a!! 
ito Allegories and Myſtical fences to blind that Idolatry they 
were guilty of the better among the irmorant - which makes 
Phils Byblins fo very angry with the N-orerick Grecians, as he 
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great deal of force and ſtrawming they turned all the ſtories of = 5 
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Gods into Allegories and F byſical diſcourſes. Which is all the 
Ingenuity that I know is to be found in this Phenician Theology, 
that therein we find a free acknowledgment of the beginning 
of the Heathen Idolatry: and therefore Sanchoniathen was as 
far from advancing Porphyrie's Religion, as he was in the leaſt 
from overthrowing the credibility of Chriſtianity. 

The next we come to then, are the /&gyptians ; a people fo 
unreaſonably given to fables, that the wiſeſt attion they did, 
was to conceal their Religion, and the beſt office their Gods had, 
was to hold their fingers in their mouths, to command filence 
to all that came to worſhip them, But we delign not here any 
ſet diſcourſe concerning the vanity of the «&gyptian Theology, 
which yet was ſo monſtrouſly ridiculous, that even thoſe who 
were over-run with the height of 1do/atry themſelves, did make 
it the objett of their ſcorn and laughter. And certainly had 
we no other demonſtration of the greatneſs of man s apeſtaſre 
and degeneracy, the eA:gyptian Theoligy would be an irrefragable 
evidence of it : for who could but imagine a ſtrange lowneſs of 
ſpirit in thoſe who could fall down and worſhip the baſeſt and 
moſt contemptible of creatures ! Their Temples were the beſt 
Heieroglyphicks of themſelves, fair and goodly ſtruttures without, 
but within ſome deformed creature enſhrined for veneration. But 
though the eAzyptrans had loſt their credzt ſo much as to mats 
ters of Religion ; yet it may be ſuppoſed, that they who were fo 
famed for wiſdom and antiquity, ſkould be able to give a full and 
exatt account of themſelves through all the ages of the world. 
And this they are fo far from being defettive in, that if you will 
believe them, they will give you an account of themſelves many _—/> 
thouſanils of years before ever the ward was made, but the pecu- 
liar vamty of their Chronology will be handled afterwards: That 
we now enquire into, is, what certain Records they had of their 
own antiquity, which might call for aſſent fromany unprejudi- 
ced mind; whether there be any thing really anſwering that /oud 
and anparallelPd cry of antiquity among, the e/Xgyptians, where- 
by they will make all other Nations in compariſon of them,to be 
but of yeſterday, and to kvow nothing. We queſtion not now their 
pretence to wiſdom and learning, but are the more in hopes to 
mect with ſome certain way of ſatufat#ion concerning, ancient 
times, where learning is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed ſo much, 
even when Greece it ſelf was accounted - barbarous. _ 

p . 
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The great Baſis of all the eA:gyptian Hiſtory depends on the Sect, 9. 
credit of their ancient Hermes, whom out of their veneration 
they called 7riſmegiſtms; for to him they aſcribe the firſt inven. 
tion of their /earzing, and all excellent Arts; from him they 
derive their hiſtory ; their famous Hiſtorian AManetho, profeſ- 

ſing to tranſcribe his Dynaſties from the pillars of Hermes, We 
ſhall thercfore firſ# ſee of what credit and antiquity Hermes « 
himſelf was, and of what account particularly thoſe pillars 
were which hold. up all the Fabrick of Manetho his Dynaſties. 
For Hermes himſelf, the ſtory conncerning him is ſo various and 
uncertain, that ſome have from thence queſtioned whether 
ever there were ſuch a perſon or no, becauſe of the ſtrangely 
different account that is given of him. Cotta in Tily, in or- De Nat. Deoy. 
der to the eſtabliſhing his academical doCtrine of withholding . 3. 
aſſent, mentions no fewer than five A/ercuries, of which, two 
he makes «/&gyprian, one of them the Hermes we now fpeak of, 
whom the «Azyptians call Thoyth, and was the Author both 
of their Laws and Letters. The «Agyptians , as appears by 
Diodorws, make him to be a ſacreq Scribe to Ofiris, and to have 
inſtrutted Ilis; and when Oliris went upon any warlike expediri- 
on, he committed the management bf affairs to him for hu great 
wiſedom. The Phenicians preſerve his memoty among them - 
too : for Philo Byblixs faith; that Sanchoniathon deſcribed hs 
Theology from the books of Taautus, whom the eAigyptians call 
Thoyth, who was the firſt inventer of Letters, and was a Coun- 
ſellor to Saturn , whoſe advice he much relied on. What now 
muſt we pitch upon in fo great uncertainties? How come the 
Phenician and «A:gyptian Theology to come both from the ſame 
perſon, which are conceived ſo much to difter from tach o- 
ther 2? - If we make the ſtories of Ofirs and Js to be fabulous, 
and merely allegorical, as Plutarch doth , then Mercury him- 
felf muſt become an Allegory, and the Father of Letters wuſt 
be an Hierog/yphick. If we admit the eA:gyptians narrations to 
be real, and ſeek to reduce them to trath, and thereby make 
Ofirs to be Aitjraim the ſon of Cham, who firſt ruled in «A:- 
£ypt, all that we can then affirm of Hermes is, That he might 
be ſome »ſeful! perſon, who had 4 great influence both upon 
the King and Stzte, and did firſt ſettle the Nation ina | 
way of government, whoſe memory on that account the «£- 
£yptians might preſerve with the greateſt veneration ; ne 
when 
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when they were once fallen into that 7delatry, of confecrating 
the memories of the firſt Comtributers to the good of mankind , 
they thought they had the greateſt reaſox to adore his memory, 
and fo by, degrees attributed the zvvention of all uſefull things 
to him. For & it is apparent they did, when [amblichs teils 
w the Egyptians attributed all their books to Mercury, as the 
Father of them; becauſe he was reputed the Father of wit and 
learning, they made all the off-ſprings of their brains to bear 
their Fatbers name. And this hath been the great reaſon the 
world hath been fo long time impoſed upon with varzeties of 
Looks going under the name of Hermes Trifmeegifts. For he was 
not the firſt of his kizd, who in the early days of the Chrifti- 
ax world obtruded upor: the world that (eto or confuſed mix- 
ture of the Chriſtian, Platonick, and «A:gyptian dottrine, which 
is extant till under the name of Hermes Triſmegiſtis« ; whoſe 
vanity and falſhood hath been ſufficiently detected by learned 
men. There were long before his time extant ſeveral Mercu- 
rial books, as they were called, which nore of the wiſer Hea- 
thens did ever look on as any other than fables and 1mpoſtares, 
as appears by Forphyrie's letter to Anrbo the «4 gyptian Prielt, 
and /amblichus his anſiver to it in his Book of the Agyprian 
Aſyſteries. 
'e have then no certainty at all, notwithſtanding the great 

fame of Hermes, of any certain Records of ancient times, unleſs 
they be contained in thoſe ſacred inſcriptions from whence Ma- 
zetho took his hiſtory. It muſt be acknowledged that the moſt 
ancient way of preſerving any monunzents of learning in thoſe 
elder times, was by theſe inſcriptions on pullary, eſpecially among 
the eLzyptians, as is evident from the ſeveral teſtimonies of 
Galen, Proclus, Tamblicus, and the Authour of the Book cal- 
led Saptentia ſecundiime/Agyptios, adjoyned to 4riſtotle,whio all 
concurr in this, that whateyer laudable z:vextion they had &- 
mong them, it was i»ſ.rived on forne pillars, and thoſe preſer= 
ved in their Temples, which were inſtead of /.:braries to them. 
Manetho therefore to make his ſtory the more probable, pre- 
tends to take all his re/atons from thele ſacred rnſcriptions ; and 
as Euſcbins tells us, tranſlated the whole «A gyptian Hiſtory in- 
to Greek , beginning from their Gods, and continuing his Hi- 
{tory down near the time of Darrms Codamannus , whom A- 
lexander conquered: for in Enſebias his Chronica mention is 
made 
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made of Manetho his Hiſtory, ending the 16th year of Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, which, faith Yoſſius, was in the nog ot of 
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the 107th Ohympiad. -This Manetho Sebennyta was High Prieft De Hiſt. Gree. 
of Heliopolis, in the time of Ptolomens Philadelphns, at whoſe & 1: © 14- 


requeſt he writ his Hiſtory, which he digeſted into three Tomes, 


the firſt containing the s 1 Dynaſties of the Gods and Heroes z *® 


the ſecond, 8 Dynaſties; the third 12, all containing, accor- 
ding to his fabulous computation , the ſumm of 535 35 years. 
Theſe Dynaſties are yet preſerved, being firſt gn by Tult- 
#s Africanus, from him tranſcribed by Exſebins in his Chroni- 
cs, from Enſebins by Georgins Syncellus, out of whom are 
produced by Jof. Scaliger, and may be ſeen both in Euſebins , 
and his Canones Ifagogici. 
Now Manetho, as appears by Euſebins, voucheth this as the 
' main teſtim6ny of his credibility, that he took his Hiſtory, 2, 
9 © Th Eneudx3 ty n(ulCor cnaav, ig diarixly x iiggyereinuis 
Yeouunn xnnaegine ul wy var Ow), Ty aegTs Feus, x, euivey3u- 
. 6v, (7 + Kd]axavopuer * 7 itpgs Sranixle tis Thy faxnlwide gu- 
rio Yeguuany igggyrveeis, x; amdle3eeay & Bifbnu: wan Ty Aja- 
Shaiwr@ mad wites ies, me] ogs 5 14 Tel, © mis alimis i iegoy 
Aizufloy. From ſome pillars tm the Land of Seriad, in which 
they were inſcribed in the ſacred dialef# by the Mercury 
Tyth, and after the floud were tranſlated out of the ſacred diale&# 
into the Greek tongue in Hieroglyphick Charaers, and are laid 
up in books among the Reveſtries of the «Egyptian Temples , by 
Agathod emon , the ſecond . Mercury , the Father of Tat. Cer- 
tainly this fabulous Authour could not in fewer words have 
more manifeſted his own impoſtures, nor blaſted his own credit 
more than he hath done in theſe ; which it is a wonder fo ma- 
ny fearned men have taken ſo little notice of, which have found 
—_ occaſion to ſpeak of Aaxetho and his Dynaſties. This I 
ſhalt make appear by ſome great 1mprobabilities, and other plain 
impoſſibilities which are. couched in them. The improbabili- 
ties are, firſt ſuch pillars, being in ſuch a plate as Sertad, and 
that place no more ſpoken of 2ither by himſelf , or by 'any 0- 
ther ezyptians, nor any uſe made of theſe inſcriptions by any 
other but himſelf, As to this terra Seriadica where it ſhould 
be, the very learned and inquiſitive Joſeph Secaliger plainly 
gives out, and ingenuouſly profefſeth his ignorance. For in his 
notes on the fragments of Manetho ” Euſebius, when he comes 
J to 
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34 
to that 0 75 ys Znudday , he only ſaith, £ue robs ignota 
Net. in gr. E- quarant ſtugiojs. But Jaac Yoffins, is his late Diſcourſes, De 
{cb. p. 498 De ztate mundi , cries 4enw, and confidently perſuades himſelf 
<7: mma" 6-10- that it is the Jane with Seirah, mentioned, Judges 3. 16. In- 
deed were there nothing elſe to be conſidered but affinity of 
names, it might well be the fame, but that a\D9, which 
we. render ghe ſtore-quarries, ſhould ſignifie theſe. pillars of | 
 Aercury, is lomewhat hard. to conceive. The Seventy rendep 
it, as himſelf obſerves, -x yav#e, by which they underſtand 
graven Images: So the word is uſed 2 Chron. 33. 19. Dext. y. 
$. 1ja. 10. 19. The vulgar Latin renders it, ad locum Idolorum, 
which were the certain interpretation, if Chytrews his conje- 
Cture were true, that EFglon had lately ſet up Idols there ; but 
if it be meant of pi/lars, I cannot but approve of Junixs his 
interpretation, which I conceive bids fairelt to be the genuine 
Joth. 4. 19,20, ſence of the place, viz, that theſe foxes here, were the 12 ſtones 
4 om by Joſhua in Gilgal the Iſraelites paſled over 


A 
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ordan; and theſe tones are faid to be by Gilgal, Fudges 3. 
19. - So that notwithſtanding this handſome conje&ure, we are 
as far to ſeek for the pillars of Mercury as. ever we were, and 
may be ſo to the world's end. Second{y, the ſtanding of theſe 
pillars during the floud , which muſt be ſuppoſed certainly to 
have ſome ſingular virtue in them to reſiſt fuch a torrent of 
waters, which overthrew the ſtrongeſt built houſes, and moſt 
compatzed Cities ; the plain impoſſbilrties are firſt, that Mane- 
tho ſhould tranſcribe his Dyzeſties from the beginning of the 
Hiſtory of «Azgypt, to almoſt the time of Alexander, .out of ſa- 
cred Inſcriptions of Theyth, who lived in the beginning of the 
very firlt Dynaſty according to his own compatation. Sure this 
Thoyth was an excellent Prophet, to write an Hiſtory for above 
$0000 years to come, as Manetho reckons it. Secondly, it is 
as well ſtill, that this Hiſtory after the flond ſhould be tran- 
ſlated into Hieraghyphick' Charatters ; what! kind of tranſlation 
is that 2 we had thought kieroghphicks had been repreſentati- 
ons of things, and not of ſounds and letters, or words : How 
could this Hiftory have at firſt been written in any tongue, 
when it was in hieroghphicks ? Do higroghphicks ſpeak in Te- 
veral languages,and are they capable of changing rherr tongues? 
But, thirdly, it is as good: ſtill, that the ſecond Mercary or 4- 
gathodemon did tranſlate this Hiſtory ſo ſoon after the floud 
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into Greek : Was the Greek tougne ſo much in requeſt fo ſoon 
after the floud, that the «Agyprian Hiſtory for the fake of the 
Greeks muſt be tranſlated into their /anguage ? Nay, is it not 
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evident from Herodormws and Diodorus, that the Grecians were timed | x. 


not permitted ſo much as any commerce with'the «&gyptians, Died. 1. c.67. 


till the time of Pſammericus , which fell out in the 26th Dy- 
xaſty of Manetho, and about a Century after the begizning of 
the Olympiads, We fee then how credible an Author 34ane- 
tho is, and what truth there is hke to be in the account of 
ancient times given by the «Agyptian Hiftorians , when the 
chief of them fo lamentably and ominouſly fxmbles in his very 
entrance into it. . 

And yet as fabnloxs as this account is, which Manetho gives 
of his taking his hifory from theſe pilfars before the floud, T 
cannot but think that Joſephus, an Author otherwife of good 
credit, took his famous ſtory of Seth's pillars, concerning Aftro- 
nomical obſervations before the floud, from this ſtory of Manecho ; 
and therefore I cannot but look upon them with as jealous an 
eye as on the other, although I know how foyd the world hath 
been upon that moſt ancient monument, as is pretended, of lear- 
wing in the wor/d. Dn Rartas hath writ a whole Poem on theſe 
pillars, and the truth is, they are fitter ſubjefs for Peers. than 
any elſe, as will appear on theſe conſiderations. Firſ#, how 
ftrangoly improbable is it, that the poſterity of Serb, who, as is 
pretended ;- did foreknow a de(trut/ion of the world to be by 
a floud, ſhould buſie themſelves to write Aſtronomical obſtrvati- 
ons on pillars, for the benefit of thoſe who ſhould live after it? 
Could they think their pillars ſhould have ſome peculiar exem- 
ption F#bove ſtronger ſtraitures, from the violence of the rough 
and furious waters? If they believed.the floud abſolutely uni- 
verſal, for whom did they intend their obſervations ? if not, 
to what end did they make them, when the perſons ſurviving 
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might communicate their inventions to them 2 But, Secondly, *© 


if either one or both theſe pillars remained, whence comes 
it to paſs that neither the Chaldeans, nor any of the eldeſt 
- Pretenders to Aſtronomy, ſhould neither mention them, nor 
make any uſe of them 2 Nay, Thirdly, Whence came the ftu- 
dy of Aſtronomy to be ſo lamentably defe&tive in thole ancient 
times, if they had ſuch certain obſervations of the heavenly 
bodies gathered by fo much a_—_ of the perſous _ 
2 iv 
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lived before the Floud ? Fourthly, How comes Joſephus himſelf to 
neglect this remarkable teſtimony of the truth of Scripture-hiſto- 
ry in his books againſt Appion, if he had thought it were ſuch 
as might be relyed on? Fifthly, How comes Foſephus ſo care- 
leſly to ſet down the place in Syria where theſe pillars ſtood, 
that inquiſitive perſons might have ſatisfied themſelves with 
the fight of the pi/lar at leaſt, and what kind of chara@ers 
thoſe obſervations were preſerved in? But now , if we com- 
pare this of Foſephus with Afanetho his ſtory , we ſhall find 
them ſo exattly reſemble each other , that we may well judge 
all thoſe pillars to have been taken out of the ſame quarry, 
Two things make it yet more probable: Firſt, The name of 
the place wherein they ſtood , which Euſtathins in Hexaeme- 
ron takes out of Foſephus, and calls SnigzeH, the very ſame 
place with that in Adanetho. The other is the common uſe of 
the name of Serh among the efgyptians, as not only appears 
by Plutarch de Ifide & Ofiride, but by this very place of Ma- 
netho; where it follows, & £i&av £d3v0s, a book of this, bear- 
ing the title which Vettius Valens Antiochenus tells us is not cal- 
led =6Ss, but £i9. Now therefore Foſephus, who frequently 
uſeth the Teſtimony of Heathen Writers, and frequently of this 
Manetho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation of Ma- 
netho as near the truth as he could ; therefore inſtead of 7ho- 
9th he puts Seth, and the fabulous hiſtory of «Agypr , the in- 
ventions of the Patriarchs, and Syria inſtead of Seriadica, a 
Countrey too large to find theſe pillars in. | 
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CH AP. III 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways 
of deciding its Of the Chaldean Aftrology, and the founda- 
tion of Tudicial Aſtrology. Of the Zabii, their Founder, who 
they were, no other than the old Chaldees. Of Beroſus and 
his Hiſtory. An account of the fabulous Dynaſties of Bero- 
ſus and Manetho, From the Tranſlation of the Scripture- 
biftory into Greek in the time of Ptolomy. Of that tranſla- 
tion and the time of it, Of Demetrius Phalerius. Scali- 
ger's arguments anſwered. Manetho writ after the Septua- 
gint, proved againjt Kircher ; hu arguments anſwered. Of 
Rabbinical and Arabick Authours, and their little credit in 
matter of Hiftory. The time of Beroſus enquired into ; bus 
writing co-temporary with Philadelphus. 


= next whom our Enquiry leads us to, are the Chal- S$e&. x. 
deans, a Nation of great and undoubted Antiquity, be- 
ing in probability the firſt formed into a National Government 
after the Flood, and therefore the more capable of having theſe 
Arts and Sciences flouriſh among them, which might preſerve 
the memory of eldeſt times-to the view of poſterity. And yet 
even among theſe who enjoyed all the advantages of eaſe, quiet, 
and a flouriſhing Empire, we find no undoubted or credible Re- 
, cords preſeryed, but the ſame vanity as among the «Zzyptrans, 
in arrogating antiquity to themſelves beyond all proportion of 
reaſon or Jatsfaftion from their own hiſtory, to fill up that vaſt 
meaſure of time with, which makes it moſt probable what 
Diodorws obſerves of them, that in things pertaining to their g;41ay. 1 1.1 
arts they made uſe of Lunar years of 40 days; ſo they had need, 
when Tully tells us that they boafted of obſervations of the Stars », p;,, 14 
for 470000 years, which after Diodorws his computation, and 
the vulgar account of years from the beginning of the world, 
will fall near upon, if not before the Creation, It had been 
impoſſible for them to have been fo extravagant in their ac+ 
counts of themſelves, had they but preſerved the Hiſtory of 
their Nation-in any certain Records, For want of _— the 
tradition. 
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tradition of the eldeſt times, varying in the ſeveral families af- 
ter their differſion, and being gradua/'y corrupted by the policy 
of their Leaders, and thoſe corruptions readily embraced by the 
predominancy of ſelf-love in the ſeveral Ngtrons, thence aroſe 
thoſe vain and eager conteſts between the Chaldeans, Scythians, 
e/Agyptians, and eAtbiopians, concerning the antiquity of their 
feveral Nations : which may be ſeen in Diodorws, and others : 
by which it. moſt evidently appears that.they had no certain 
hiſtory of their own Nations : br none of them inſiſt upon any 
Records, 'but only upon ſeveral probabilities from the nature of 
their Country, and the Climates they lived under. Neither 
need Pſammeticus haye been put to that ridiculous way of de- 
ciding the controverſie by his two infauts bred up without any 
converſe with men, concluding the /axgxage they ſpake would 
manifeſt the great antiquity of the Nation it belonged to : 
Whereas it is more than probable they had ſpoken none at all, 
had they not- /earned the marticulate voice of the goats they 
had more converſe with than men. The-making aſe of ſuch 
ways to decide this controverſte doth not only argue the great 
weakneſs of thoſe times as to natural knowledge ; but the ab- 
ſolute defect and: inſufficiency of them, as to the giving dhy 
certain account of the ſtate of ancient times, 

Of which the ChalJeans had advantages above all other 
Heathen Nations, not only living in a ſetled Country, but 
or near that very place where the grand Anceſtors of the world 
had their chief abode and reſidence. Wuhereby we ſee how 
unfaithfull a thing Tradition is, and how ſoon it is corrupted 
or fails, where it hath no ſure records to bottom its ſelf upon. 
But indeed it is the leſs wonder that there ſhould be a confu- 
fron of hiſtories, where there had been before of tongues; and 
that ſuch whoſe deſign and memory God had blaſted before, 
ſhould afterwards forget their own origixal. But as if the Chal- 
deans had retained ſomething till of their old aſpiring mind to 
reach up to Heaven, the only thing they were eminent for, and 
which thcy were carefull in preſerving of was ſome Aftronomt- 
cal 6bſervations, Which Tully tells us they had a great conveni- 
ency for, by reaſon of the plain end even ſuruation of their Conn- 
try ; whereby they might have a larger proſpect of\the heaven- 
ly bolies, than thoſe who lived in mountainous Countries could 

ave. "And yet even for this {which they were ſo famous for, 
that 
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that the name Cha/deans paſſed for 4ftrologers in the Roman 
Empire) we have no very great reaſon to admire their exce/. 
lency in it, conlidering how ſoon their ski# in Afronomy dwind- 
led into that which by a great Catachreſss is called jadicial 
Aſtrology. The original of which is moſt evident among them, 
as all other Heatben Nations, to have been from the Divinity 
which they attributed to the Stars; in which yet they were 
far more rational than thoſe who now admire that Art : For, 
granting their hypotheſis, that the Stars were Gods, it was but 
reaſonable they ſhould determine consmgent effetts ; but it is far 
from being ſo with them who take away the foundation of all 
thoſe celeſtial houſes, and yet attribute the ſame effetts to them, 
which they did, who believed a Divinity in them. The Chal- 
deans, as Diodorns relates, ft 3o Stars under*the Planets ; £. 2. Bibliath, 
theſe they called &aaivs 935 ; others they had as Princes over 
theſe, which they called 4 $464 wes ; the former were as the 
privy Connſellors, and theſe the Princes over them, by whom in 
their courſes they ſuppoſed the courſe of the year to be regulated. 
We ſee then what a near affinity there was between Aſtrology 
and the Divinity of the Stars, which makes Prolomy call them Terra. 1. 1. 
Atheiſts who condemned Aftrology, becauſe thereby they de- 
ſtroyed the main of their Religion, which was the worſhipping 
the Stars for Gods, But it ſeems by Strabo, that one of the ;,,.. ; 5 
Setts of the Chaldeans did fo hold to Aftronomy ſtill, that. they * 
wholly rejected Genethlialogy, which cauſed a great diviſion a- 
mong the Orchoent and the Borfippent, two Setts among them, 
fo called from the places of their habitations. 
And if we reckon the Zabii among the Chaldeazs, as Mai SeF, ;, 
monides ſeems to do, we have a further evidence of the Flane- 
tary Deities fo much in requeſt among the Cha/deaxns ; for 
the deſcription he gives of them is to this purpoſe, That they More N-vech. 
had no other Gods but the Stars to whom they made ſtatues and ?: 3: © 29- 
images, to the Sun golden, to the Moon ſilver, and. jo to the reſt 
of the Planets of the Metals dedicated to them. Thoſe Images 
derived an influence from the Stars to which they were ercited, 
which bgd thence a faculty of foretelling future things; which is j- $:4/;ger. ep. 
an exact deſcription of the (9vxGe or Taliſmans fo much in re- 24 Ca/a%b. & 
queſt among the Heathens; tuch as the Palladium of Troy is ©? — 
ſuppoſed by learned men to have been. Theſe Taliſmans are 9 7 9 
by the Jews called David's bucklers, and are much of the ſame Salmaſ. des Aw. 
nature C/;mac. p. 578+ 
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nature with the ancient Teraphim, both being accurately made 
according to the poſitions of the heavens; only the one were to 
fore-tell future things, the other for the driving away ſome 
calamity. Concerning theſe Zabii, Marmonides tells us, that 
the underſtanding their rites would give a great deal of light to 
ſeveral paſſages of Scripture which now lie in obſcurity : but little 
' 1s ſuppoſed to be yet further known of them than what Scali- 
ger hath ſaid, that they were the more Eaſtern Chaldeans, 
which he fetcheth from the ſegnification of the word ; ſeveral 
of their books are extant, ſaith Scaliger, among the Arabians, 
but none of. then are yet diſcovered to the European World. 
Salmaſius thinks: theſe Zabiz were the Chaldeans inhabiting 
Meſopotamia, to which it is very conſonant which Afaimonides 
De jure nat. & ſaith, that Abraham had hu education among them. Said Batri- 
gene. 1.2. £.7- cides, cited by Mr. Selden, attributes the original of their reli-. . 
ion to the time of Nahor, and to Zaradchath the Perſian as the 
Anthour of it, who is conceived to be the ſame with Zoroaſter, 
who in all probability is the ſame with the Zerreoſt of the 
Perſees, a Sect of the ancient Perſftans living now among the 
Banyans in the Indies. Theſe give a more full and exatt ac- 
coxrnt concerning the original, birth, education, and enthuſiaſms, 
er revelations of their Zertooſt, than any we meet with 'in any 
Greek Hiſtorians; three books they tell us of which Zertoaf 
received by Revelation, or rather one book, conſiſting of three 
ſeveral traits, whereof the firſt was concerning judicial Aſtro- 
logy, which they call Fſtoodeger ; the ſecond concerning Phy- 
ſick, or the knowledge of natural things ; the third was called 
Zertooſt, from the bringer of it, containing their religious 
rites ; the firſt was committed to the Jeſypps, or Magrs, the 
ſecond to Phyſ«iars, the third to the Darooes or Church-men, 
wherein are contained the ſeveral precepts of their Law ; we 
have likewiſe the rites and cuſtoms of theſe Yerſees in their 
worſhip of fire, with many other particular rites of theirs 
publiſhed ſome time ſince by one Mr. Lord, who was a long 
time reſident among them at Sarrat ; by which we may not 
only underſtand much of the Religion of the ancient Perſians, 
but if I miſtake not, ſomewhat of the Zabii too. My rea- 
ſons are, becauſe the ancient Zaradcha or Zoroaſter is by Said 
Batricides made tlie Authour of the Zabii, as we have ſeen 
already, who was undoubtedly the founder of the Perſian wor- 


ſhip, 
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rites of the Chaldeaxs, which he added to the Perſian rites ; 
beſides, their agreement in the chief point of 1dolatry, the wor- 
ſhip of the Sun, and conſequently the 7vez:SHie or Symbol of the 
Sun, the eternal fire, is evident ; which as far as we can learn, 
was the great and moſt early [dolatry of the Eaſtern Coun- 
tries ; and further we find God in Zzviticw 26. 30. threat- 
ning to deſtroy their 2IJAN their Images of the Sun, ſome 
render it ; but moſt probably by that word is meant the 
mveuNie, the hearths where they kept their al fire, for 


thoſe are ©139N from NAN, which is uſed both for the Sur Y. Yo. 1dbol. 


and Fire. Now hence it appears that, this Ido/atry was in uſe + 2: © 9: 


among the Nations about Paleſtine ; elfe there had been no 
need of ſo ſevere a threatning againſt it, and therefore moſt 
probably the rtes of the Zabir { which muſt help us to ex- 
plain the reaſons of ſome particular poſitive precepts in the 
Levitical Law relating to {dolatry ' are the ſame with the rites 
of the Chaldeans and Perfians, who all agreed in this worfthip 
of the Swr and Fire ; which may be yet more le from 
avhat Maimonides faith of them, that Gens Zabes erat gens 
gue implevit totum orbem ; it could not be then any obſcure 
Nation, but fuch as had the largeſt ſpread in the Faffern Coun- 
ries, which could be no other than the ancient Chaideans, 
from whom the Perſians derived their worſhip. It may not 
ſeem altogether improbable that Belaam the famous South- 
fayer was one of theſe Zabii, eſpecially if according to Sql/ma- 
frws his judgment they inhabited —_— for Balagm's 
Country ſeems to be theve ; for it is faid, Numb. 22. 5. that 
be dwelt in Pethor by the river, 4.e. ſaith the Chaldee Paraphraft, 
in Peor of Syria by Enpthrates, which in Scripture is called the 
rver, Efa. 8. 9. But from this great obſcarity as to the hiſtory 
of ſo ancient and fo large a people as theſe Zabtt are ſuppoſed 
to be, we have a further evidence to our purpoſe of the de- 
fetiveneſs and infufficiency of the Eaſtern Hiſtories as to the 
giving any full account 'of themſelves and their own origi- 
na 


We are told indeed by ſome, that Nebonaſſer did burn and 
defiroy all the ancient Records of the Chaldeans which they 
had diligently preferved amongſt -"_q before, on purpoſe - 

raiſe 
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raiſe the greater reputation to himſelf, and blot out the me- 
mory of his uſjurpation, by burning the Records of all their own 
ancient Kings. Which is a concert 1 ſuppoſe hath no other 
ground than that the famous «Ara ſo much celebrated by 4- 
ſtronomers and others, did bear the name of Nabonaſſer. W hich 
(if we ſhould be fo greedy of all empty conjetures which tend 
to our purpoſe as to take them for truths) would be a very 
ſtrong evidence of the falſhood and vanity of the Chaldeans in 
their great pretences to antiquity. But as the caſe ſtands in 
reference to their Hiftory, we find more evidence from Scrip- 
ture.to aljert their juſt antiquity, than ever they are able to 
produce out of any. undoubred records of their own, W hich 
yet hath been endeavoured by an Authour both of ſome cre- 
dit and antiquity, the true Beroſus, -not the counterfeit of An- 
nius, whoſe izard we ſhall have occaſion to pull off afterwards. 
This Beroſus was, as Joſephus and Tatianws afſure us, -a Prieſt of 
Relus and a Babylonian born , but afterwards flouriſhed in the 
Iſle of Co, and was the firſt who brought the Chaldean Aſtrology 
in requeſt among the Greeks ; in honour to whoſe name and mes 
mory, the Athenians (who were never backward in applanding 
thoſe who brought them the greateſt xews, eſpecially if ſuzta- 
ble to their former ſuperſtition) ereited a ſtatue for him with a 
gilded tongue. A good. emblem of his Hiſtory, which made a 
fair and ſpecions ſhew, but was not that within, which it pre- 
tended to be: eſpecially where he pretends to give an account 
of the molt ancient times, and reckons up his two Dynaſties 
before the time of Belus ; but of them afterwards. It cannot 
be denied but' ſome fragments of his hiſtory, whicly have been 
preſerved from ruine by the care and induſtry of Joſephm, Ta- 
tianws, Enuſebiws and others, have been very uſctull, not only for 
proving the truth of the hiſtory of Scripture to the Heathens ; 
but alſo for illuſtrating ſome paſſages concerning the Babylonian 
Empire : as making Nabopolaſſer the Father of Nebucadonoſor, 
of which Scaliger hath fully ſpoken, in his. notes upon his 
fragments. 

Far be it from me to derogate any thing even from prophane 
hiſtories, where they do not enterfere with the ſacred Hiſtory of 
Scripture; and it is certainly the beſt ;mprovement of theſe to 
inake them draw water to the Sand nary, and to ferve as fmaller 


Stars to conduct us in our way, : when we cannot enjoy the he- 
nefit 
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nefit of that greater /ight of ſacred Hiſtory, But that which 
I impeach theſe prophane hiftories of, is only an inſuffictency as 
to that account of ancient times, wherein they are fo far from 
giving light to ſacred Records, that the deſign of ſetting of them 

up ſeems to be for caſting a cloud upon them. Which may 
- ſeem ſomewhat the more probable in that thoſe monſtrows ac- 
counts of the «A:gyptian and Chaldean Dynaſties did never pub- 
Jlickly appear. in the world in the Greet Tongue, till the time 
that our ſacred Records were tranſlated into Greek at Alexan- 
dria. - For 'till that time when this authentick hiſtory of the 
world was drawn forth from its privacy and retirement, (being 
as it were /ockt up before among the J/ſraelites at Judea) into 
the publick zotice of the wor/d about the time of Ptolomens 
Philadelphws, theſe vain pretenders to antiquity thought not 
themſelves fo much concerned to ſtand up for the credit of 
their own Nations. For 'till that time the credulows world, 
not being acquainted with any certain report of the creation 
and propagation of the world, was apt to ſwallow any thing that 
was given forth by thoſe who were had in ſo great eſteem 
as the Chaldean and «Aigyptian Prieſts were : Becauſe it was 
ſuppoſed that thoſe perſons who were freed,from other avoca- 
tions, had more leiſure to inquire into theſe! things ; and be- 
cauſe of their myſterious hiding what they had from the vl 
gar, were preſumed to have a great deal more than they had. 
But now when the Sun of righteouſneſs was approaching this 
Horizon of the.world, and in order to that'the ſacred Hiſtory 
like the day-ſtar was to give the world notice of it, by which 
the former ſhadows and miſts began to fly away, it concerned 
all thoſe whoſe intereſt lay in the former ignorance of mankind, 
as much as they could to raiſe all their ines fatui, and what- 
ever might texd to obſcure that approaching light, by invali- 
dating the credit of that which came to beſpeak its accep- 
tance, 

It is very obſervable to conſider what gradations and ſteps 
there were in the world to the appearance of that grand light 
which came down from heaven to dirett us in our way thi- 
ther ; how the world not long before was awakened into a 
greater inguſitiveneſs than ever before, how knowledge grew 
into repute, and what wethods divine providence uſed to give 
the inquiſitive world a taſt of Truth at preſent to ſtay their 
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ſtomachs, and prepare them for that further diſcovery of it 
afterwards, In order to this that Natien of the Jews which ' 
was an.inchfsd gerden before, was now thrown opox, and many 
of the plants removed and fet in Foreign Countries, not on 

wm #4bylon ( where even after their return were left three f@- 
mous Schools of trarxing, Sora, Pombeditha, and Nebards | but 
io «Agypt too, where multitudes of them by Alexander's fa- 
rour were. fettled at Alexandria, where they had opportunity 
to ſeaſon thoſe two great fountains, whence the current of 


knowledge ron into the reft of the wor/d. And now it was 


pot in Fewry only that God was known, but he whoſe name was 
great in Iſrael, did make way for the knowledge of himſelf a- 
mong all the Notion of the earch... And that All-wife God 
who direed the Aagi by a ftar to Chrift, making ufe of their 
former skill in Aſtronomy to take notice of that ay which 
came now on a peculiar erraxd to them to-lead them to their 
Saviour (The great God condeſcending ſd far to mankind, as 
to take advantage of particular inclinations, and to accommo- 


- Gate himſelf to them ; for which purpoſe it is very obſer- 


F. Caſaub. ad. 
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vable that he appeared in another way to the iſe men, than 
to the poor Shepherds ) the fame God made uſe of the curio- 
ſux and inquiſutiveneſs after knowledge, which was in Ptolo- 
mew Philadelphus (which he is fo much applauded for by Arhe- 
2444 and others) to bring to light the moſt advantageous 
knowledge which the world ever had before the coming of 
Chriſt :n the fleſÞ. And that great Library of his erectin 
at Alexandria did never deferve that title 'tilk-id had 

thoſe ſacred Records, and then it did far better than the old 
one of G/ymanduas,, of which Hiſtorians tell us this was the 
Inſcription "Larggion 4134s. The ſhop of the ſouls Phyſich. 

But this being a matter of ſo much concernment in order 
to our better underſtanding the original of theſe voſt accounts 
of time among the Chaldeans and eAgyptians, and a ſubjeth 
not yet touched by any, we ſhall a little further i»3prove the 
probability of it, by taking a more particular account of the 
tine when the Scriptures were firlt tranſlated, and the occa- 
ſyn might thereby be given to theſe eAgyptians and Chalde- 
ons to produce their fabulows account into the view of the 
world, Whether the Scriptures had been ever before tranſla- 


ted. into the Greek language, ( though it be aſſerted by ſome 
ancient 
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epcient #riters of the Church,) is very queſtionable, chiefly 

upon this arcoxze, that a ſufficient regſor carmot be affigned 

of undertaking a new trenſletion at Mexandria if there had 

deen any extant before, EF ſpecia/y if all thoſe circamflances of 

that irouſeetion be true which are commonty received and de- 

lvered down to us with almoft an ananimows conſent of the 
fors who had greater advantages of knowing the certainty 

of ſuch things, than we can have at this great diſtance of 

time. And therefore certdinly every petty conjeFure of ſome 

mogern, though /carned men, ought not to bear fray againſt 

fo unanimous a tradition in a matter of fa#, which cannot 

be capable of being proved but by the reſtimony of former 

ages. And it is fomewhat ſtrange that the ſingle teſtimony 

of one Hermippms in Diogenes Laertins ( whoſe age and autho- ;;;, 

rity is fomewhat doubtfull ) concerning only one particular 
erring to Demetrius Phaterews,” ſhould be thought of force 


Demertvii. 


enough among perſons of judgment as well as /earning, to in- 
fringe the credibilicy of the whole ſtory delivered with fo 
much conſent, not only by Chriſtian, but Jewiſh writers ;, the 
teſtimony of one of which ( every whit as conſiderable as 
Hermippms ) via. Ariſtobulns Fudews a Peripatetical Philoſo- Apud Euſcs. 
pher in an Epiſtle to Ptolomy Philometor doth plainly aſlert prep. Evang. 
that which was ſo much queſtioned, concerning Demetrius * 3: 
Phalevens. X 

But whatever the t-acb of all the particular circumſtances SeF. 8. 
be, which F here enquire not after, nor the authority of that 
Ariſtexs from whom the ſtory is received, nor whether this 
_— was made by Fews ſent out of Tudea, or by Jews 
reiding at Alſzzandris; it ſifficeth for our purpoſe that this 
tranſlatuon was. made before either the Chaldean _— of 
Berojus, or the Aigyption of Manetho, were publiſhed to- 
the World, In order to- which it is neceſſary to ſhew in what 
time this tranſlatrow wes effee#; and herein that channel 
of tradition which conveys the- truth of the thing in one 
certain courſe, runs not with fo even a ſhream concerning 
the exadt time of it ; all indeed agree that it was about the 
time of Prulemans Fhiladelphus, but in wiat years of his 
re:gn; is. very dubious. Foſeph Scatiger who hagh troubled the 
waters: ſo much. concerning; the particular circumſtances of Animad. as 
tis tranſlation, yet fully; agrees that it was done in the us pom Enjeb. 
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of Ptolome Philadelphus; only he contends with Africanus 
that it ſhould be done in the 132d. Olympiad , which is in 
the 33d. year of Prolomens Philadelphus ; but Enſebius and 
Jerom place it in the very beginning of his reign , which I 
think is far more probable, and that in the time when Prolome- 
us Philadelphus reigned with his Father Ptolomeus Lagi: foro 
it is moſt certain he did for two years before his father”*s death. 
By which means the great difficulty of Scaliger concerning De- 
metrius Phalereas is quite taken off ; for Hermippus ſpeaks no- 

. thing of Demetrius his being out of favour with Philadelphus 

y. S:aliger. 16. during his father's life, but that upon his father's death, he was 

Theecrit. Scho!. miſled by him, and dyed in his Cds ; ſo that Demetri- 

w = '' 4s might have the overlight of the Library at Alexandria, and 

Zi/6: Chr. gr. de the main inſtrument of promoting this tranſlation, and yet 
: thoſe things be after true which Hermippus ſpeaks, viz, When 

Ptolomeus Lagi or Soter was now dead For it- ſtands not to 
reaſon that during his father's life Philadelphas ſhould diſcover 
his diſpleaſure againſt Demetrius , it being conceived upon the 
advice given to his father. for preferring the Sons of Arſinoe 
to the Crows before the Son of Berenice. Moſt likely there- 
fore it 1s that this tranſlation might be begun by the means of 
Demetrius Fhalereus in the time of- Philadelphus his reigning 
with his father, but, it m2y be, not finiſhed till after the death 
of Sozer, when Philadelphus reigned alone. And by this now 
we can perfectly reconcile that difference which is among the 
fathers concerning the time when this tranſlation was made. 
For Irenus attributes it to the time of Prolomens Lagi. Cle- 
mens Alexandrixus queſtions whether in the time of Lagi or 
Philadelphus ; the reſt of the Chorus carry it for Fhiladelphus ; 
but the words of Aratolins in Euſebius caſt it fully for both ; 
Hiſt. Eccl. 1. 7. for there, ſpeaking of Ariſtobulus, he faith, he was one of 
c. 26. the SeventPwho interpreted the Scriptures to Ptolomzus Phila- 
delphus and his Father, and dedicated his Commentaries upon 
the Law to both thoſe Kings, Heac ſane omnem ſcrupulum exi- 
munt , faith Yoſſius upon producing this teſtimony , th# 

De Hiſt. Grac. puts it out of ail doubt ; and to the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks the 

f. 1. mw '2- learned Jeſute Petavius in his Notes on Epiphanius. 

P 2 T Having thus far cleared the time when the tranſlation of 

a Scriptures*into Greek was made , we ſhalt find our conje- 
ture much ſtrengthned, by comparing this with the age of the 
| fore- 
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fore-mentioned Hiſtorians, IManetho and Beroſus. Manetho 
we have already made appear to have lived in the time of Pro- 
lomeus Philadelphus, and that, faith Yoſſius, after the death of 
Soter. It is evident from what remains of him in Euſebins his 
Chronmca , that he not only flouriſhed in the time of Fhiladet- 
phus, but writ his hiſtory at the ſpecial command of Philadel- 
phus, as manifeſtly appears by the remaining Epiſtle of Ma- 


netho to him, ſtill extant in Exſebius. This command of Fbhz- chr. Gs. p 6. 


ladelphus might- very probably be occaſioned upon the view of 
that account , which the Holy Scriptures , being then tranſla- 
ted into Greek, did give of the world, and the propagation of 
mankind ; upon which, we cannot imagine but fo inquifitive a 
perſon as Phi/adelphus was , would be very earneſt to have his 
carioſity ſatisfied, as to what the egyptian Prieſts ( who had 
boaſted ſo much of antiquity ) could produce to confront with 
the Scriptures, Whereupon the task was undertaken by this 
Manetho , High-Prieſt of Heliopolis, whereby thoſe things 
which the «/Zgyptian Prieſts had to that time _ ſecret in 
their Cloiſters, were now divulged and expoſed to the judgment 
of the learned world ; but what ſat#fattion they were. able to 
give inquiſitive minds, as to the main (]+uWer, or, matter en- 
quired after, may partly appear by what hath heen faid of 
Manetho already , and by what ſhall be ſpoken of his Dynaſties 
afterwards. 

But all this will not perſuade Kircher;z for, whatever Sca- 
liger; nay, what Manetho himſelf ſaith to the contrary , he, 
with the confidence and learning of a Jeſuite , affirms, That 
this 2danetho is elder than Alexander the great. For theſe are 


his words , Frequens apud priſcos biftoricos Dynaſtiarum -Egyp- Ocdip. £57! 
Hacarum fit mentio, quarum tamen alium Authorem non bhabemus 9. 1. Snag t 
niſi Manethonem Seb2nnytam, Sacerdotem eAigyptium, quem ante © 7 


* tempora Alexandri , quicquid dicat Scaliger , in eFgypto florniſſe 
comperio. Certainly ſome more than ordinary evidence may be 
expected after fo confident an aftrmation ; but whatever that 

rſon be in other undertakings , he is as unhappy a perſon 
in Fhilology, as any that have pretended ſo much acquaintance 
with it. One would think, he that had been twenty years, as 
he tells us himfelf, courging the s/Agyptian Myſteries for com- 
paſſing his Oedipus, ſhould have found fome better arguments 
to prove an aſſertion of this nature, than merely the teſtimony 


of - 
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of Joſephus, the Hebrew book 7uchaſen, and fome Arab ck 
writers , not one of all which do mention the thing they are 
brought fot, viz. that Manetho was elder / than Alexander. 
All the bulineſs is, they quote him as an ancient Writer ; but 
what then > The Author of the Book Fachafin was Abraham 
Zechuth, a Jew of Salamancha , who writ in the year of our 
Lord 1505. and this Book was firſt printed at Conſtantinople, 
1556. Might not this man then well mention Afanerho as 
an ancient Writer , if he flouriſhed above 1600 years before 
him, in the time of Ptolomens Fhiladelphns ? And what if 
_ Wome Arabick Writers mention him ? Are they of fo great 
antiquity and credit themſelves, that it is an evidence Mane- 
ho lived in Alexander's time to be praiſed by them 2? It would 
be well , if Xircher , and other learned men, who think the 
world is grown to fo great Fupidity, as to believe every thing 
to be a jewel which is far fetched , would firſt affert and vin- 
dicate the antiquity and fidelrry of their Arabick Authors , 
fuch as Gelaldimus, Abenephi, and many others, before they ex- 
pect we ſhould part with our more authentick Records of H7- 
ory for thoſe fabulous relations which they are ſo full fraught 
withall. Were it here any part of my prefent buſineſs, it 
an eaſje matter ſo to lay open the ignorance , falſity , and fabu- 
toufnef of thoſe Hrabians whom that 4thor relies fo much 
upon, that he could not be freed from a deſign to impoſe upon 
the world, who makes uſe of their teſtimony in matters of an- 
cient times without a. Caveat. 1 know none fit-to believe theſe 
Hrabick Writers as to theſe things , but thoſe who have faith 
enough 'to concof# the Rabbins in matter of Hiſtory, Of whom 
C. Gelfumn, I. 2. Origen faith, neva ifs 3% LeSuioy $ vov puter x; Aevt. Who 
Annes. t Mat. gre as Grotins truly faith, peſſimi hiſtorie Magaſtri ; nam ex 
24. 2 4+ . ” . . . 
guo patria expulſi ſunt , omns apud ittos hiſtoria crafſis erroribus 
& fabulis eft inquinata, quibus & proinde nthil credendum eft, 
Exercit. ad Ba- Viſt aliunde teſtes accederent. And, as 7. Caſauhon paſleth this 
ror. 16. 8.8. ſharp, but due-cenſure upon them, Rabbinu ubi de Lingua He- 
braica agitur & wocts alionjus proprietate , vel aliquo Talmudico 
inftituto, merito-a Chriſtians tribui non parum ; ubi vero 4 ver- 
bis venitur ad res, aut 'atl hiſteriam, vel rerum antiquarum vete- 
ru-populi explicationem, niſt falti & decipi volumus, nihil admo- 
dum efſe illis fidet habendum. Sexcentis argumentis hoc facile pro- 
barem fi #d nunc -egerem, And in reference to:their ancient 
rites 
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ritukm, etiam eorum cognitionem amiſerunt, ut multa que ad eo- 

rum ſacra & hiftoriam pertinent, longe melius nos teneamns 

quam ipfi, The ſame which theſe very learned Jas ſay of 

» Rabbinical, may. with as much truth be ſaid of theſe Arabick 
Writers, in-matters of ancient hiſtory, which I have here, in- 
ſerted , to ſhew the reaſon why I have thought the reſtimony 

. of either of theſe .two ſorts of perſons ſo inconſiderable in the 
matter of our future diſcourſe ; which being hiſtorical, and 

thas of the greateſt antiquity., little relief is to be expected 

from either of them in order thereto, But to return to Kir- 


cher, It is; freely | granted, That Foſephus, an Authour of ' 


credit and age, ſufficient to give his opinion in this caſe, doth 
very frequently cite Aſanetho. in his egyptian Hiſtory; parti- 
cularly in his learned Books againſt Appron; but where he doth 
_ give the leaſt intimation of Adanetho being elder than Alexan- 
* der, I am yet to ſeek. But Kircher will not yet leave the mat- 
ter ſo, but undertakes to give an account of the miſtake ; which 
is, That there were two Manetho's beſides, and both «f£gypri- 
ans, mentioned by -Suidas; one a Mendefian , who writ of the 
Preparation of the «Aigyptian x39, a kind of perfume uſed by 
the «Egyptian Prieſts. The other a Diofpolitan, who writ ſome 
Phyſeolegical and Aſtronomical Treatiſes, whoſe works he hears 
are —__ in the Duke of Florence his Library ; and this 
was he ( faith he ) who livgd in the-fimes of Auguſtus, whom 
many by the equrvocation of the name: have confounded with 
the ancient #7iter of the «Agyptian Dynaſties. Is it poſſible 
ſo learned a Feſuite ſhould diſcover ſd little judgment in ſo few 
words 2 For, firſt, who ever afferted the Writer of the Dy- 
, naſties to have lived in the time of Auguſtus ? Yet, ſecondly , 
if that Manretho whom Suidas there ſpeaks of, lived in Augn- 
ftus his time,according to Kircher, then it muſt neceffarily 
follow , that the Computer of the Dynaſties did': for it is evi- 
dent to any one that looks into Suzdas, that he there ſpeaks 
of the ſame Manetho, for theſe are his words :: Marys & 4o- 


omAws Þ Aiwnamts, n E36ewvbrs gumonogng &Ffc., Can any thing | 


be more plain than that he here ſpeaks of Manetho Sebenny- 
ta, who was the Axthour of the: Dynaſties , though he might 
write other things beſides, of which Suidas there ſpeaks? But 

H Kircher 
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rites as well as biſtory, Joſeph Scaliger hath given this verdi& De Emend. 
of them, Manifeſta eſt Tudcorum inſcitia , qui cum uſu veterum 79*2. 1. 6. 
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Kirther very wiſely, in tranſlating Swidas his words, leaves 
out Zs6wwurys, Which -decides the controverſie, and makes it 
clear, that he ſpeaks of the fame Aſanerho of whom we have 
been diſcourſing, Thus it ſtill appears that this Manetho is no 
elder than the time of Ptolomy Philadelphxs, which was the 

thing to be proved. 
Now for Beroſus, although the Chaldeans had occaſion e- 
nough given them before this time., to produce their Anti- 
uities by the Jews converſe with them in Babylon; yet we 
fnd this Authour the firft who durſt adventure them abroad, 
fuch as they were, in Greek. Now that this Beroſus publiſhed 
his Hiſtory after the time mentioned, I thus prove. 7 atianus 
Aſſyrius tells us that he writ the Chaldaick Hiſtory in three 
Books, and dedicated them to Antiochus, md «7 Etdagurer Terr, 
as It is read in the fragment of Tatianus preſerved in Ewſebins ; 
but it muſt be acknowledged that in the Pars edition of Tati- 
anus , as well as the Baſil, it is thus read, «a! 'Axifarteyr yos- 
vos, *Avlie% Ted wil' auny Teirw, here it relates to the third 
from Alexander , in-the other, to the third from Selexcas ; 
Now if we reckon the third ſoas to take the perſon from whom 
we reckan in, for the firſt, according to the reading in Enſe- 
bins, it falls to be Antiochus called $635, according to the o- 
ther reading it falls to be Axtiochus Soter; for Selexcus ſuccee- 
ded Alexander inthe Kingdom of Syria ; Antiochus Soter, Seleu- 
cas; Antiechus $83,, Antiochus Soter. But according to either 
of theſe readings, .our purpoſe is ſufficiently proved. For An- 
trochus Soter began to reign in Syria in the ſexth year of Ptol, 
Philadelphus in «Agypt ; Antiochus $43; ſucceeded him in the 
224. year of Philadelphus ; now the ſooneſt that the Hiſto- 
ry of Beroſus conld come forth , muſt be in the reign of 
Antiochus Soter, which according to our accounts 1s ſome com- 
p_ time after the tranſlation of the Scripture into Greek ; 
ut if it were not till the time of Antiochus .g43g, we cannot 
but imagine that the report of the account of ancient times .in 
the Scriptures was ſufficiently divulged before the publiſhing of 
this Hit of Beroſus ; and, it may be, Beroſus might ſome- 
what ſooher than others underſtand all tranſattions at Mexan- 
dria,” becauſe the place of his chief reſidence was where Prolo- 
my Philadelphus was born , which was in the Iſle of Co. But 
Voſſuus goes another way to work, to prove the time of Roos 

whic 
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which is this. He quotes it out of Pliny that Beroſus recor- P1in. bit. net. 
ded the Hiſtory of 480. years, which, ſaith he, muſt be rec- /. 7. c. 56. 


koned from the ra, of Nabonaſer. Now this began in the 
ſecond year of the 8th. Olympiad, from which time if we rec- 
kon 480 years, it falls upon the latter end of Axtiochus Soter ; 
and fo his Hiſtory could not come. out before the 22d. of 
Ptolomy Philadelphws, or very little before. Thus we have made 
it evident, That theſe two great Hiſtorians are younger even 
than the tranſlation of the Bible into Greek, by which it ap- 

probable that they were provoked to publiſh their fabu- 
lous Dynaſties to the world. And ſo much to ſhew the inſuffi- 
ciency of the Chaldeax Hiſtory , as to the account of ancient 
times: Which we ſhall conclude with the cenſure of Strabo, 
a grave and judicious Authour , concerning the antiquities of 
thit Perſians, Medes, and Syrians, which, faith he, have not ob- 


ov 


tained any great credit in the world, de TW F Spooner dr». Geogr. L. 11. 
fabul 


"We x, pirouudiar, becauſe of the ſimplicity and ouſneſs of 
their Hiſtorians. From hence we ſee then that there is no great 
credibility in thoſe Hiſtories, which are impeached of falſhood 
by the moſt grave and judiciow of Heathen Writers, 
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CHAP. IV. 
| The defeCt of the Grecian Hiſtory, 


That manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. x. The fa- 
bulouſneſs of the Poetical age of Greece. The Antiquity of 
Poetry. Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets. MK hence the 
Poetical Fables borrowed. The advancement of Poetry and 
Idolatry together in Greece. The different cenſures of Stra- 
bo and Eratoſthenes concerning the Poetical age of Greece ; 
and the reaſons of them, 2. The eldeſt Hiſtorians of Greece 
are of ſujpeited credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, and others ; 
of moſt of their eldeſt _——_ we have nothing left but 
their names, of others' only the ſubjetts they treated of, ®d 
ſome fragments. 3, Thoſe that are extant either confeſs their 
Ignorance of eldeſt times, or plainly diſcover it. Of the of 
*fort are Thucydides and Plutarch ; ſeveral evidences Po e 
Grecians [znorance of the true original of Nations. Of He- 
rodotus and hi miſtakes ; the Greeks Ignorance in Geography 
diſcovered, and thence their inſufficiency as to an, account of 
ancient Hiſtory, 


| þ pony we now to the Hiſtory of Greece ; to ſee whe- 
ther the Metropolis of Arts and Learfling can aftord us 
any account of ancient times, that may be able gp make ns in 
the leaſt queſtion the account given of them in ſacred Serip- 
tures, We have already manifeſted the defe& of Greece as 
to letters and ancient records, but yet it may be pretended that 
her Hiſtorians by the excellency of their wits and ſearching ' 
abroad into other Nations, might find a more certain account 
of ancient times, than other Nations could obtain. There is 
no body; who is any thing acquainted with the Greczan hu- 
mour, but will ſay they were beholding to their wits for moſt 
of their Hiftories ; they being ſome of the earlieſt writers of 
Romances in the world, if all fabulous narrations may bear 
that name. But laying aſide at preſent all their Poer:ck. My- 
thology, as it concerns their Gods, ( which we may have occa- 
ſion to enquire into afggrwards) we now examine only their 
credibility, where they pretend to be moſt hiſtorical. Yet _ 
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far they are from meriting belief even in theſe th.ngs, wi!l 
appear to any that ſhall conſider ; Firſt, That therr 1; ſt anct- 
ent Writers were Poetical and apparently fabulows. Secondly, 
That their eldeſt Hiftorians .are of ſuſpe&ed credit even among 
themſelves. Thirdly, That their beſt Hiſtorians either diſcover 
or confeſs abundance of ignorance as to the hiſtory of anctent times. 
Firſt, That therr firſt /riters were Poetical, and apparently fa- 
bulows : Strabo undertakes to prove that Proſe is only an imi- 
tation of /oetry, and ſo Poetry mult needs be firſt written. For, 
faith he, ar firſt Poetry was only in requeſt, afterwards in imita- 


$10n of thar, Cadmus, Pherecydes- and Hecatzus writ their G:4gy. 1, 1 


biſtories, obſerving all other laws of Poetry, but only the meaſures 
of it ; but by degrees Writers began to take greater liberty, and 
fo brought it down from that lofty ſtrain it was then in, to the 
form now in uſe : 18 the Comical gyain # nothing elſe but a de- 
preſſing the ſublimer ſtyle of Tragedies. This he proves becaiife 
&Jyv did anciently fignifie the ſame with gegew ; for Poems 
were only A629 wuenia un, Leſſons fit to be ſung among them; 
thence, ſaith he, is the original of the jzwdiar, &c. For theſe 
were thoſe Boems which were ſung 8; p4&I'p when they held 2 
branch of Lanrel in their hands, as Flutarch tells us they were 
wont to do Homer's lliads; others were fung to the Harp, as He- 
fiod's tea: belides, faith Strabo, that Proſe is called 5 42s avyG&, 
argues that it is only a bringing down of the higher ſirain-in 
uſe before. But however this were in gexgral, as to the Gre- 
cians, it is evident that Poetry was firſt in «ſe among them ; 
for in their elder times when they firſt began to creep out of 
Barbariſm, all th2 Philoſophy and In/truf#:on they, had, was from 
their Poets, and was all couched in verſe ; which Platarch not 
only confirms, but particularly inſtaneeth in Orphews, Heſiod, 
Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles and Thales ; and hence 
Horace de-arte Poetica, of the ancient Poets before Homer, 


fuit hec ſapientia quondam 

Publica privats ſecernere, ſacra profanss : 
Concubitu prohibere vago : dare jura marits : 
Oppida moliri : leges incidere ew: 

Sic honor & nomen divints vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit, 
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From tence as Heinfus obſerves, the Poets were ariciently calked 
fr ggner ; and the aticient ſpeeches of the Fhiloſophers con- 
taining ratters of morality, were-called 47am % «Suva, of 
which many are mentioned in their /ives by Diogenes Larr- 
tus ; in the ſame ſence were Carmina anciently uſed among 
the Latines for precepts of morality, as in that colletFion of 
them, which goes under the name of Cato, (which forme think 
to be an ancient piece, but with a falſe inſcription, but Fox- 


 hornius thinks it to be of ſome Chriſtians doing in the decay 


of the Roman Fmpire,) $i Dens eſt animns, nobts ut Carmina 
dicunt, © Carmina, faith Heinſins, 1. e. ditta Philo/ophorum ; can- 
fa eft, quia ditta illa brevia, quibus ſententias ſuas de Deo deque 
retiquis includebant, dpere dicebant, ij, &. Carmina. 

When Poetry came firſt into requeſt among the Grectans, is 
fomewhat uncertain ; but this. is plain and evident, that the 
iitention of it was not meerly for inſtruCtion, but as Strabs ex- 
prefleth it, Sywanwziiv x; cearnmiv me main, the more gently to 
draw the people on to Idolatry, For as he faith, it is impoſſi- 
ble to perſmade women and the promiſcuous multitude toreligion by 
meer dry reaſon or Pliiloſophy,&xae Iii x, Js Sundeauorias Tire S 
&x avev putomoias x, TrezTeias; but for this, faith he, there is 
need of ſuperſtition, and this cannot be advanced without ſome 
fables . and wonders. For, ſaifh he, the Tunderbalts, Shields, 
Tridents, Serpents, Spears attributed to the Gods, are meer fa- 
bles, arid ſo 1s all gpþe ancient Theology ; but the Governours of 
the Commonwealth made uſe of theſe things, the better to awe 
the filly mnltitude, and to bring them into better order, 1 can- 
not tell how fr this might be their end, ſince theſe things 
were not brought in ſo much by the ſeveral Magiſtrates, as 
by the endeavour of particular men, who thought to raiſe up 
their own eſteem among the v#lzar by ſuch things, and were 
imployed by the great deceiver of the world as his grand inſtru 
ments to advance 1dolatry in it. For which we are to conſi- 
der, that although there were groſs Ignorance, and conſequently 
Syperſtition enough in Greece before the Poetick age of it, yet 
their Superſtitiow and Idolatrow worſhip was not ſo licked and 
brought into form, as about the time of Orphews, from whom 
the Poetick age commenceth : who was as great an inſtrament of 
ſctting up, f cſrony as Apollonius was afterwards of reſtoring it , 
being both per/ars of the higheſt eſteem and veneration among = 

| heathen. 
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heathen. Much about the fame time did thoſe live in the world 

who were the firſt great promoters of Superſtition and Poetry,as 

Aelampus, Muſ.eus, Arion Methynnaus, Amphion of Thebes, 

and Eumolpus Thrax , none of whom were very far diſtant 

_ from the time of Orpheus, Of whom Clemens Alexandrinns 
thus ſpeaks, ae9995us]: wm Avunrauler + Gio & Tixvo mv} Protreptic. p 3. 

wunlag—Ti; dv0ewrss i Ta Sidona yurruwyen mewn Theſe 

under a pretence of Muſick and Poetry corrupting the lives of 

men, did by a kind of artificial Magick draw them on to the 

pratice of [dolatry, For the novelty and pleafingnefs of 11:- 

fick and Perry did preſently infinuate its fa into the minds 

of men, and thereby drew them to a venerable eſteem both of 

the perſons and practices of thoſe who were the Authours of 

them. So Conon in Photius tells us that Orphens was exceed- Phor. B:b{for 

iogly acceptable to*the people for his skill in Mxfick, which Ce. 186. /c%. 

the Thracians, and Macedonians were much delighted with : #3 

From which aroſe the Fable of his drawing trees and wild 

beaſts after him, becauſe his Muſick had fo great an influence 

upon the civi/:zing that people, who were almoſt grown 

rude through ./gnorance and Barbariſm : and ſo Horace ex- 

plains It, - 3 

Sylveſtres homines ſacer, interpreſque Deorum, Ep. ad Piſon. 

Cedibus & vithafedo deterruit Orpheus, 

Dittus ob hoc lenire Tigres rapidoſque Leones. 


This Orphens by Mythologiſts is uſually called the fon of Cal- 
yo but may with better reaſon be called the farther of the 

ole Chorus of the Muſes, than the ſon of one of them, fince 
Pindar calls him mn/ez «4s, and Fohn Tzetzes tells us he J 
was called the ſon of Calltope, as xearnunogias mumnxis wwgems x; Schol. in Heſs 
Cure if dis Tis Iw6s, as the inventor of Poetical elegancy, and *- P+8. 
the ſacred Hymns which were made to the Gods, (Which the 
old Romans called 4ſamenta; and Fuſtin Martyr calls him 29" 1- 
7 mMutromG- wgaty Sis. rxah0, the firſt teacher of Polytherſm 
and [dolatry. , 

For this Orpheus having been in «Meypt, as Panſanias, Dio- SeF, 3. 
dorus, and Artapanus in Fuſebius all confeſs, he brought Pauſ. Eliac. 
from thence moſt of the Magical rites and ſuperſtitions cu- P/04.6ib11ib.1, 
ftoms in uſe there, and ſet them up among the Grecians IJ. RY 
Diodo- © 


Lacon. p. 96. 

Corinth. p. 72. 
V.C, Rhod. Ant. 
LeF.l. 1s. p.9. 
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Diodorus acknowledgeth in the ſame place ; and is likewiſe e- 
vident by what Ariſtophanes ſaith in his &«T&#7e", 


'Ogpivs ws 1 mrAemas & nudv neled orgs 
$oywy T7 dmxevar. 


Orpheus firſt inſtrufted them in the ſacred myſteries, and & ab- 


ſtain from ſlaughter : which is to be underſtood of the &-2voiay, 


the killing of beaſts in ſacrifice, which probably was in uſe among 
them before, as a remainder of ancient tradition, till Orphens 
brought his Agyptian doctrine into requeſt among them. The 
myſteries of Oſirrs, ſaith Diodorus, were tranſplanted into Greece 
under the name of Dzonyſinus or Bacchus, and is under Ceres 
or Magna Mater, and the puniſhment and pleaſures after this 
life from the rites of ſepulture among them ; Charon's wafting 
of ſouls from the lake 4cheruſia in eA:gypt , over which they 
were wont to ſend the dead bodies. Panſantas tells us, that 
the Spartans derived the worſhip of Ceres Cthonia from Or- 
phens, and the eAiginate the worſhip of Hecate, Beſides which 
he inſtituted new rites anU myſteries of his own, in which the 
initiated were called 'Ogg:w7:zaszi, and required a moſt ſolemn 
oath from all of them never to divifige them, which was at- 
ter obſerved in all thoſe profane myſteries which in imitation 


. of theſe were ſet up among the _ Strabo thinks the 


Geogr. 1. 10. 


Enterp. p I 34- 
Ed. H. St. 


& 1”. Seidam in 
Orp2. 


myſteries of Orpheus were in imitation of the old Cotyttian + 
and Bexdidian myſteries among the Thractans ; but Herodotus 
with more probability parallels them and the Dzonyſtan with 
the egyptian, from which we have already ſeen that Or- 
phens.derived his; who is conceived by Georgius Cedrenus and 
Timotheus in Fuſebius, to have lived about the time of Gi- 
deon the Judge of Iſrael; but there is too great confuſion 
concerning his age, to detine any thing certainly about it. 
Which ariſcth moſt from the ſeveral perſons going under his 
name, of which, beſides this, were in all probabzlity two 
more; the one an Herotck Poet , called by Snuidas, Ciconens , 
or Arcas, who lived two Ages before Homer, and he that goes 
under the name of Orpheus, whoſe Hymns are ſtill extant, but 
are truly aſcribed to Qzomacritus the Athenian, by Clemens A- 
lexandrinus, Tatianus Aſſyrius, Suidas, and others, who flou. 
riſhed in the times of the Piſſtratide at Athens, We are _ 

taen 
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then to have little relief for finding out of truth in the Po- 
etick Age of Greece, when the main deſign of the Learning 
then uſed was only to inſmuate the belief of fables into the 
People, and by that to awe them into 1dolatry. 

It we come lower down to the ſucceeding Poets, we may 
find fables increaſing ſtill in the times of Homer, Heſiod, and 
the reſt, which made Erateſthenes, a Perſorr of great Fudge- 
ment and Learning ( whence he was calied alter Plato , and 
wile}, and nm fire, becauſe he carried, if not the firſt , 
yet the ſecond place in all kind of Literature ) condemn the 
ancient Poetry as yegady wutaoyier, 4 company of old Wives 
tales, which were invented for nothing but to pleaſe filly 
people, and had no real learning or trath at all in them. For 
this , though he be ſharply cenſured by Strabo , in his firſt 
Book, who undertakes to vindicate the Geography of Homer 
from the exceptions of Eratofthenes ; yet himſelf cannot but 
confeſs that there is a very great mixture of fables in all their 
Poets, which u, faith he, partly to delight the people , and 
partly to awe them. For the 'minds of men being always deſt- 
row of novelties, ſuch things do bugely pleaſe the natural bu- 
mours of weak people ; eſpecially if there be ſomething in them 
that u Savuagry x, Trexmads, Very ſtrange and wonderfull, it in- 
creaſeth the delight im hearing it ; img 81 T% ware vey pixleyy, 
which draws them on to a deſire of hearing more of it. And by 
this means , faith he, are children firſt brought on to learning, 
and all ignorant perſons are kept in awe; nay, and the more 
learned themſelves ( partly for want. of reaſon and judgment, 
and partly from the remainder of thoſe impreſſions which 
theſe things made upon them when they were children ) cax- 
not ſhake off that former credulity which they had as to theſe 
things. By which diſcourſe of Strabo, though intended 
wholly by him in vizdication of poetick fables , it is plain and 
evident what great diſſervice hath been done to truth by them, 
by reaſon they had no other Records to preſerve their ancient 
Hiſtory but theſe fabulows Writers , and therefore ſuppoſing a 
mixture of truth, and falſhood together, which Strabo contends 
for; yet what way ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh the rrue 
from the falſe, when they had no other certain Records? and 
beſides, he himſelf acknowledgeth how hard a matter it is 
even for wiſe men to excuſs thoſe fabulous narrations out of 

I their 
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their minds, which were infinuated into them by all the ad- 
vantages which prejudice, cuftom, and educatian could work 
upon them. Granting then there may be ſome truth at the 
bottom of their fabulous narrations ; 


*N; I" irs Tis ygvary euxtut]a!: arwew evne. 


Which may be gilded over with ſome pleaſant tales, as himſelf 
compares it ; yet how ſhall thoſe come to know that it is on- 
ly gilded, that never ſaw any pure metal , and did always be- 
lieve that it was what it ſeemed to be ?' Had there been any 
xei]newy, Or touchſtone to have differenced between the one and 
the other; there might have been ſome way for a ſeparation of 
them; but there being none ſuch, we muſt conclude, that the 
fabulous narrations of Poets inſtead of making truth more pleg- 
fant by their fittions , have fo adulterated it , that we. cannot 
find any credibility at all in their narrations of elder times , 
where the trath of the ſtory hath had no other way of convey- 
ance but through their fitt;ons. | 
But though Poets may be allowed their liberty for repre- 
ſenting things to the greateſt advantage to the palates of their 
Readers, yet we may juſtly expect , when men profeſs to be 
hiſtorical, they ſhould deliver us nothing but what upon ftri- 
Cteſt examination may prove undoubted truth. Yet even this 
were the Greeks far from; for Strabs himſelf confeileth of 
their eldeſt Hiſtorians, Kei of meg 4 ignernci x; prone wnyer- 
per, their firſt Hiſtorians both of perſons and things were fabulous. 
Diodorus particularly inſtanceth in their eldeſt Hiſtorians, as 


. Cadmus Mileſics, Hecateus, and Helianicus, and condemns them 


F. Caſaub. in 
Strab. 1. 1. 
D>off. de hiſt. 
Gree. l.4.c. 5. 


for fabulouſneſs. Strabo condemns Damaſtes Sigeenſis for 
vanity and falſhood , and wonders at Eratoſthenes for making 
uſe of him ; yet this man is of great antiquity among them, 
and his teſtimony uſed by Authours of good credit , as Dr- 
onyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Plutarch, and others. Nay, Pliny pro- 
feſſeth to follow him , and ſo doth Ariſteas Proconneſmus , in 
his Arimaſpia , which may render the credit of his Hiſtory 
very ſuſpicious ; with whom it was a ſufficient ground of cre- 
dibility to any ſtory, That he found it in ſome Greek Au- 
thours. Strabo reckons Damaſtes with Euemerus Meſſenius and 


Antiphanes Bergius ; which latter was ſo noted a Lyar , - 
rom 
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from him, as Stephanws tells us, &gyaiZ{y was uſed as a Proverb me} wead 


for, to ſpeak never a word of truth. Arifteas Proconneſis lived 
in the time of Cyrus, and writ a Hiſtory of the Arimaſpi, in 
' three Books, who ſeems to have been the Sir Fobu Mandevit 
of Greece , from his ſtories of the Arimaſpt, with one eye in 
their foreheads, and their continual fighting with the Gry- 
phens for gold; yet the ſtory was taken upon truſt by He- 
rodotws, Pliny, and many others, though the experience of all 
who have viſited thoſe Northern Climats, do ſufficiently re- 
fute theſe follies. Strabo faith of this Ariſteas, that he was, 


vie yins d ms a1a@, one inferiour to none for juggling , Gugr. | 1; 


which cenſure was probably occalioned by the common ftory 
of him, that he could let his foul out of his body when he 
pleaſed, and bring it again z yet this Juggler did Ce/ſxs pitch 
on to confront with our blefſed Saviour, as Hierocles did on 
Apollonins; {© much have'thoſe been to-ſeek for reaſon, who 
have ſought to oppoſe. the doQtrine of faith, 

But further , what credit can we give to thoſe Hiſtorians 
who have ſtriven'to confute each other, and lay open one ano- 
thers falſhood to the World. Where was there ever any ſuch 
diſſonancy in the ſacred Hiſtory of Scripture ? doth the Wri- 
ter of one Book diſcover the weakneſs of another 2 do not all 
the parts ſo exactly agree, that the moſt probable ſuſpicion 
could ever fall into the heart of an Infidel, is, that they were 
all written by the ſame perſon , which yet the ſeries of times 
manifeſts to have been impoſſible ? But now, if we look intq 

the ancient Greek Hiſtorians, we need no other teſtimony than 
* themſelves to take away their credibility. The Genealogies of 
Heſiod are correfted by Acuſilans , Acnfilans is condemned by 
Hellanicus , Hellanicus accuſed of falſhood by Ephorus , Epho- 


Sect. 6. 


74s by Timens , Timeus by ſuch who followed him , as Foſe- 4228. 7. 1. 


phus fully ſhews, Where muſt we then fix our belief 2 upon 
all mm common ? that is the ready way to believe contradii- 

oxs : for they condemn one another of falſhood. Muſt we 

believe oxe, .and reject the reft ? but what evidence doth that 

oxe give why he ſhould be credited more than the reſt? And 
which is a moſt irrefragable argument againſt the Grecian hi- 

ſtory, their eldeſt Hiſtorians are acknowledged to be the moſt 
fabulous ; for our only recourſe for deciding the controverſies 
among the younzes hos 3 be to the elder: And 

2 here 
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) here we are further to ſeek than ever; for the firſt ages are 


confeſſed to be poetical , and to have no certainty of truth in 
them, So that it is impoſſible to find out any undoubted cer- 
tainty of ancierit times among the Greek Hiſtorians ; which 


will be yet more evident when we add this, That there are 


very few extant of thoſe Hiſtorians, who did carry the greateſt 
name for Antiquity. 

The higheſt Antiquity of the Greek Hiſtorians doth not 
much exceed the time of Cyrus and Cambyſes , as Yoſſms hath 
fully demonſtrated in his /earzed Book, De Hiſtorics Grecs, and 
therefore I ſhall ſpare particular enquiries into their ſeveral 
ages, 'Qnly theſe two things will further clear the inſufficien- 
cy of the Greek hiſtory , as to an account of ancient times : 
firſt, That of many of theſe old Hiſtorians we have nothing left 
but their mere names , without any-certainty of what they trea- 
ted. Such are Siſyphus Cous, Corinnus, Eugeon Samins, Detochus 
Proconneſius, Eudemus Parius, Democles Fhigaleus, Ameleſagoras 
Chalcedonins, Xenomedes Chius, and ſeveral others whoſe names 
are recorded by ſeveral Writers, and liſted by Yoſ:us among 
the Hiſtorians, but no evidence what ſubject of hiſtory was 
handled by them. Secondly, That of thoſe whoſe not only me- 
mories are preſerved , but ſome evidence -of what they writ , we 
bave nothing extant till the time of the Perſian war. For all 
that was writ before, is now conſumed by time, and ſivallow- 
ed up in that vaſt and all-devouring Guff; in which yet their 
beads: (till appear above the waters, to tell us what once they 
informed the World of. It cannot be denyed, but if many of 
thoſe ancient Hiſtories were yet remaining, we might pro- 
bably have ſome greater light into ſome matters of fact in the 
elder times of Greece , which now we are wholly to ſeek for , 
unleſs we think to quench our thirſt in the muddy waters of 
ſome fabulous Poets. For what is now become of the anti- 
quities of Tonia and the city Miletus written by Cadmas Mi- 
leſins, ſuppoſed to be the firſt Writer of. Hiſtory > where lie 
the Genealogies of Acufilaus Argivus ? where is now extant the 
Hiſtory of the Gods written by Pherecydes Scyrius , Pythagoras 
his Maſter ? or the Chronica of Archilochus who flouriſhed about 
the 2oth. Olympiad ? or thoſe of Theagenes Rheginus ? W here 
may we hope to meet with Pherecydes Lerins his Attick anti- 


quities, or his Catalogie of Cities and Nations? or Hecat 2s his 
deſcription 
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deſcription of Aſia, and ſome ſuppoſe of Libya anl Furofe 
too? or the Originals of Nations and Founders of Cities writ- 
ten by HeVanicss ? How may we come by the Perſick, Greet 
and «Agyptian Hiſtory of Charon Lampſacenus; the ' ydian Hiijtory 
of Xanthis / ydius; the Samian Antiquities of Sinynias Rhodi- 
w; the Corinthian Hiſtory of Eumelus Corinthins ; Panyaſis his 
Antiquities of Greece ; the Scythian Hiſtory of Anacharſis ; the 
Phrygian of Diagoras; the Chaldaick and Perſian of Democritts ; 
the *icilian and Italian of Hippys Rheginus; the Telchintack Hi- 
ſtory of Teleclides ? All theſe are now buried with many more 
in the rubb1ſh of time, and we have nothing but the meer ſke- 
letons of them left, to tell us that once ſuch perſons were, and 
thought themſelves concerned to give the world ſome account 
of their being in it. Whereby may be likewiſe ſeen the re- 
markable providence of God, concerning, the ſacred Hiſtory, 
which though of far greater antiquity than any of theſe, 
hath ſurvived them all, and is ſtill preſerved with as much pu- 
rity and incorruption as a Book paſſing through ſo many hands 
was capable of. But of that in its due place. 

But yet if the Greek Hiſtorians that are yet extant, were 
of more undoubted credit than thoſe that are loſt, we might 
eaſily bear with our loſing ſome old ſtories, if we gained 
ſome authentick hiſtory by it aecomplithed in all its parts : 
but even this we are far from in the Greek Hiſtory ; for the 
Hiſtorians themſelves do either confeſs their own ignorance of 
ancient times, or do moſt palpably diſcover it, which was the 
third and /aft conſideration touching the credibility of the 
Grecian Hiſtory, That moſt grave and accurate Hiſtorian 
Thucydides, than whom. ſcarce, ever any Grecian diſcovered 
more an impartial loye to the truth in what he writ, doth 
not only confeſs, but largely prove the impoſſibility of an 
exact account to be given of the times preceding the Pelo- 
ponnefian War, in the very entrance into his Hiſtory : For, 
* faith he, the matter preceding that time, cannot now through 
the length of time be accurately diſcovered or found out by us. 
All that he could find in the ancient ſtate of Greece was a 
great deal of Confuſion, unquiet ſtations, frequent removals, 
continual piracies, and no ſetled form of Commonwealth, W hat 
certain account can be then expected of thoſe times, when 
a moſt judicious Writer, even of Athens its ſelf, — 
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eth ſuch a Chaos in their ancient Hiſtory ! And Plutarch, a 
later Author indeed, but ſcarce behind any of them, if we 
believe Tarrus in A. Gellins, for learning and prudence, dares 
not, we ſee, venture any further back than the time of 7he- 
ſens; for before that time, as he compares it, as Geogra- 
phers in their Maps, when they have gone as far as they can, fill 
up the empty ſpace with ſome unpaſſable mountains, or frozen 
7 th or devouring ſands ; ſo thoſe who give an account of elder 
times, are fain to inſert Tregaudv % Texas, ſome wonderfull 
and Tragical tories, which (as be ſaith) have neither any truth 
nor certainty in them, Thus we ſee thoſe who were beſt able 
to judge of the Greek Antiquities, can find np ſure footing 
to ſtand on in them; and what baſes can we find for our 
faith, where they could find fo little for their knowledge ? 
And thoſe who have been. more daring and venturous than 
theſe perſons mentioned, what a Labyrinth have they run 
themſeives into? how many confuſrons and contradittions have 
they involved themſelves in 2 ſometimes writing the paſſages 
of other Countries for thoſe of Greece, and at other times 0 
confounding times, perſons and places, that one might think 
they had only a deſign upon the underſtandings of their rea- 
ders, to make them play at Blind-mans-buff in ſearching for 
the Kings of Greece, : 

But as they are ſo confuſed in their own Hiſtory, fo they 
are as ignorant and fabulous when they dare venture over 


their own threſholds and look abroad into other Countries ; 


we certainly owe a great part of the lamentable izxorance of 
the true original of moſt Nations to the pitifull account the 
Greek Authours have given of them ; which have had the 
fortune to be entertained in the world with ſo much eſteem 
and veneration, that it hath been thought learning enough 
to be acquainted with the account which they give of Na- 
tions. Which I doubt not hath been the great reaſon {6 
many fabulous relations, not only of zatzons but perſons and 
ſeveral animals never exiſting in the world , have met with 
ſo much entertainment from the leſs inquiſitive world. The 
Greek Writers, it is evident, took up things upon truft as 
much as any people in the world did, being a very weak and 
inconſiderable Nation at firſt, and afterwards the knowledge 
they had was generally borrowed from other Nations, which 


the 
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the wiſe men only ſuited to the temper of the Gre-ks, ' and 
ſo made it more fabnlous than it was before, As it was cer- 
tainly the great defeft of the natural philoſophy of the Greeks, 
(as it hath been ever ſince in the world ) that they were 6 
ready to form Theories upon ſome principles or hypotheſes, 
which they only received by Tradition from others, without 
fetching their knowledge from the experiments of nature ; 
and to theſe they ſurred all the phenomena of nature ; and 
what was not ſuitable was rejefted as monſtrous and anomalous : 


. Þ it was in their Hiſtory wherein they had ſome fabulous 


bypotheſes they took for granted without enquiring into the 
truth 2nd certainty of them , and to theſe they ſuit whatever 
light they gained in after-times of the ſtate of Foreign Nati- 
ons, which hath made Truth and Antiquity wreſtle to much 
with the coraptions which eat into them through the yr 
and zznorance of the Greeks, Hence they have always ſuited 


the Hiſtory of other Nations with the account they give of 


their own; and where nothing could: ſerve out of their own 
Hiftory to give an account of the original of other Nations, 
they ( who were never backward at fiftions) have made a 
Founder of them ſuitable to their own language. . The truth 
is, there is nothing in the world uſefull or beneficial to man- 
kind, but they have made ſhift to find the Authour of it 
among themſelves, If we enquire after the or;ginal-of Agri- 
culture, we are told 'of Ceres and Triptolemus ; if of paſturage, 
we are told of an Arcadian Pan; if of wine, we preſently 
hear of a Liber Pater: if of Iron inſtruments, then who but 
Vulcan ? if of Muſick, none like to Apollo. If we preſs them 
then with the Hiſtory of other Nations, they are as well pro- 
vided here : if we enquire an account of Exrope, Afi2 or Li- 
bya ; for the firſt we are told a fine ſtory of Cadmus his fiſter, 
for the ſecond of Prometheus his mother of that name, and for 


the third of a danghtey of Epaphus. If we are yet fo curious -' 


as to know the original of particular Countries ; then ta. 
lia muſt find its name from a Calf of Hercules, becauſe =aG&- 
in Greek will ſignifie ſome ſuch thing ; Sardinia and Africa 
muſt be from Sardos and Afer two ſons of Hercules ; but yet 
if theſe will not ſerve, Hercules ſhall not want fa children 
to people the world ; for we hear of Scythes, Galatas, Lydus, 
ſome other ſons of his, that gave names to Rn 

atatia; 
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Galatia; with the ſame probability that Media had its name + | 
from Medea, and Spain and Luſitania from Pan and Lnſus, 
two companions of Bacchus, If Perſia want a Founder, they 
have one Perſeus an Argive ready for it ; if Syria, Babylona 
and Arcbia want reaſons of their names, the prodigal Greeks 
will give Apollo three ſons, Syrns, Babylon and Arabs, rather 
than they ſhall be heretical Acephaliſts. This vanity of theirs 
was #niverſal, not confined to any place or age, but as any 
Nation-or People came into their knowledge, their Gods were 
not ſo decrepit, but they might father one ſo» more upon 
- them, rather than any Nation ſhould be fila populi, and want 
a father. * Only the grave Athenians thought ſcorn to have 
any father aſſigned them ; their only ambition was to be ac- 
counted Aborigines & genuini terre, to be the eldeſt ſons of 

their Teeming mother the earth, and to have been born by - 
the ſame equivocal generation that Mice and Frogs are from 
the impregnated ſlime of the earth. Are we not like to 
have a wonderfull account of ancient times from thoſe who 
could arrogate to themſelves ſo much knowledge from ſuch 
ſlender and thin accounts of the Originals of people which 
they gave, and would have the world to entertain with the 
greateſt veneration upon their naked words > Have we not 
indeed great reaſon to hearken to thoſe who did ſo' fre- 
quently diſcover their affection to Fables, and manifeſt their 
ignorance when ever they venture ypon the Hiſtory of other 
, Nations? 

Se#. to, © The truth is, Herodotus himſelf ( whom Tully calls the 
ae Father of Hiſtory, which title he deſerves at leaſt in regard 
of antiquity, being, the eldeſt of the extant Greek Hiſtorians) 
hath ſtood in need of his ER who yet have not 
been able to acquit him of fabulonſneſs, but have-ſought to 
make good his credit by recrimination, or by making it ap« 
pear that Herodotus did not fully believe the ſtories he tells, 
but took them upon truſt himſelf, and fo delivers them to 
the world. Some impute it to the zngenuity of Herodotus, 
that he calls his books of Hiſtory by the name of the' Muſes, 
on purpoſe to tell his Readers they muſt not look for meer 
Hiſtory ig him, but a' mixture- of ſuch relations, which 
though not true, might yet pleaſe and entertain his Readers. 
Though others think they were not, ſo inſcribed by himſelf, 
but 
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but the names were given to them by the Greeks from the 
edmiration his Hiſtory had among them. However this were, 
this we are certain, that Herodotws was not firſt ſuſpefted of 
falſhood in theſe latter ages of the world, but even among the 
Greeks themfelves there have been found ſome that would un- 
dertake to make good that charge againſt him. For ſo Suidas 
tells us of one Harpocration «A&/ins, who writ a book on pur- 
poſe to diſcover the falſhood of Herodotus, wei T4 xglexds0omr 
Thu *Heol irs iczelev. Plntarch his Books are well known of 
the ſpight or malignity of Herodotus, but the occaſion of that 
is ſufficiently known likewiſe, becauſe Herodotxs had given 
no very favourable character of Plutarch's Conntrey. Strabo 
likewiſe ſeems to accuſe Herodotus much of nugacity and mix- 
ing prodigiow fables with his Hiſtory ; but, I confeſs, obſerving 
the grounds on which Platarch inſiſts againſt Herodotus, I am 
very prone to think that the ground of the great pique in 
ſome of the Greek writers againſt Herodotus, was, that he told 
too many tales out of School, and had diſcovered too much of 
the Infancy of Greece, and how much the Grecians borrowed 
of the eAzgyptian ſuperſtitions : which Platarch expreſly ſpeaks 
of, that Herodotus was too much led afide, F Aiguptiur daete- 
yeicus 3, wuMMoyiats mi owavirdle x, ayvitdle 5 Exalwixgy is- 
env araTei muy. Although therefore Herodotus may not be 
much to blame in the things which the Grec:ans moſt charge 
him with , yet thoſe who favour him moſt cannot excuſe his 
alpable miſtakes in ſome things, and ignorarce in bthers. 
 ephus thinks he was deceived by the -Agyptian Prieſts in 
things relating to the ſtate of their affairs, of which Fo. Sca- 
liger gives many accounts ; either, faith he, the perſons who 
gave him his intelligence were ignorant themſelves ; or elſe, like 
true eAgyptians , they were cunning enough , but impoſed upon 
Herodotus being a ſtranger and unacquainted with their artifi- 
ces; or elſe he did nos underſtand hu Interpreter, or was deceived 
by him; or laſtly, Herodotus might have ſo much of a Grecian in 
him, as to adulterate the true Hiſtory with ſome fables of his 
own ; Wherefore he - rather adheres to Aſfanetho than Herodog 
tus as to the eAigyptian Hiſtory : who yet elſewhere ( I will 
not ſay with what conſtancy to himſelf ) vouchſafes him this 
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high elogium, that he is, Scrinium originum Gracarum &: Bar- gy(cy, ico, 


bararum, autor ; dottis nunquam deponendus. 
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Se&#. 11, It cannnt be denyed but a great deal of very oſefull Hiſto- 
- I) may be fetched out of him; yet who can excuſe his F- 

worance, when he not only denies there is an Orean compaſſing 

Hip. 1.2. 6.4. the Land, but condemns the Geographers for aflerting it? Un- 
{5 this might be any plea for his gnorance in Geography, that 

he had ſo many great names after him guilty of the ſame: 

Witneſs Ariſtotle's ſuſpicion that the Indies ſhould be joyned 

to Eurepe about the Straights, where they feigned Hercules 

his pillars to be. And the Thereans ignorance where any ſuch 

place as Libya was, when the Oracle bid them plant a Colony 

there, Would it not have been worth ones while to have 

heard the great noiſe the Sun uſed to make every night when 

he douſed his head in the Ocean, as none of the moſt ignorant 

Greeks imagined 2 And to have ſeen the, about Hercules 

his pillars to be a hundred times bigger than he appeared to 
them, as they commonly fanſied. Was not Alexander, think” 

we, well tutoured in his Coſmography by his Maſter Ariſtotle , 
= : Menand.! when he writ word to his Mother, he had found out the head 
Ny of Nilws in the Eaſt Indies ? as Arrian relates the ſtory, No 
wonder then his ſou/diers ſhould miſtake the mountain Paropa- 

miſus in the Indies, for Caucaſms near Colchis,, when even their 

learned men thought Colchxs the utmoſt boundary of the 

World on that fide, as Hercules his pillars on this. What a 

lamentable account then were they able to give of the moſt 

ancient times, 'who were ſo ignorant of the ſtate of the world 

in their own time, when Learning was in its height in Greece, 

and frequent diſcoveries daily made of the world, by the wars 

which were made abroad ! Eratoſthenes confefieth the Gre- 

cians were ignorant of a great part of Afia, and the Northery 

parts of Europe before Alexander's expedition 3 and Strabo 

confeſſeth as much of the Weſtern parts of Europe till the Ro- 

\ Geogr.l. 8. , man expeditions thither. Pdlus Maeotis and Colchs , faith he, 
were not fully known till the ttme of Mithridates, nor Hyrca- 

nia, Baftriana, and Scythia, till the Parthian wars. Eratoſthe- 

es mentions ſome who thought the 4rabian Sea to be only 

awake ; and it further argues their ignorance in Geography , 

that the later Geographers always correct the errors of the el- 

der, as Ptolomy doth Xarinus, Eratoſthenes thoſe hefore him, 
— Eratofthenes , and Strabo not only both them , but 

Eu 


xus, Ephorus, Dicearchus, Polybius, Poſidonins, and ___ 
a 
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all that had writ before him. I inſiſt on theſe _— not 
that I would deſtroy the credibifity of any bumane biftory , 
where the Authours are guilty of any miſtakes (for that were 
to take away the credit of all humane Hiſtory ) but to ſhew 
how inſuffctent thoſe Hiſtories are to give us a certain account 
of the original of Nations, who were fo unacquainted with the 
fate of thoſe Nations which they pretended to give an ac- 
count of. For where there is wanting divine revelation 
( which was not pretended by any Greek Hiſtorians; and if 
It had, had been eaſily refuted ) there muſt be ſuppoſed a full 
and exa@t knowledge of all things pertaining to that which 
they pretend to give an account of; and if they diſcover ap- 
parent defe&# and inſufficiency (which hath been largely mani- 
feſted as to them, in the precedent diſcourſe) we have ground 
to deny the credibility of thoſe Hiſtories upon the account of 
ſuch defe&t and inſufficiency. So much, then will abundantly 
ſuffice for the-making good the firſt argument againſt the 
credibility of profane hiſtories , as to the account which they 
give of ancient times, different from the Word of God, 
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CHAP. V. 
The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


The want «f credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved from 
the uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of ancient 
times ; that diſcovered by the uncertain form of their years. 
An enquiry into the different forms of the eAzgyptian years; 
the firſt of thirty Days , .the ſecond of four Months; of both 
inſtances given in the Agyptian hiſtory. Of the Chaldean ac- 
counts, and the firſt Dynaſties mentioned by Beroſus, how 
they may be reduced to probability. Of the eAgyptian Dyna- 
fſties. Of Manetho. Reaſons of accounting WM fabulous, 
becauſe not atteſted by any credible authority, and rejefed by 
the beſt Hiſtorians. The opinion of Scaliger and Vofſius, con- 
cerning their being cotemporary , propounded and rejetted 
with reaſons againſt it, Of the ancient diviſion of «Agypt 
into Nomi or Provinces, and the number of them againſt 
Voſſius and Kircher, | 


HE next thing to manifeſt how little there is of cred:- 
bility in the account of ancient times, reported by the ht- 


tories of heFKthen Nations, is, the uncertainty, confuſion and am- 


biguity in the account which they give of thoſe times, If we ſup- 
poſe them not at all defe#ive as to their records, if yet we find 
the account given ſo perplexed, ambiguous and confuſed, that we 
can find no certainty at all of the meaning of it, we have very 
little reaſon to entertain it with any certain afſent unto it. 
Now this will be made evident by theſe things. 1. The uncer- 
tainty of their Chronology, whereou their whole account depends. 
2. The multitude of Impoſtures taken for ancient Hiſtories. 
3. The uncertain meaning 'of theſe Charatters wherein their an- 
cient Hiſtories were preſerved. I begin with the creat uncer- 
tainty of the heathen Chrono! ry, which will be manifeſted by 
two things ; firſt, the uncertain form of their years : ſecond- 
ly, the want or uncertainty of their <Rgamiryuala, or certain fix- 
ed Epocha's from which to derive their account of ancient times. 
Firſt, the uncertain form of their years, this of it ſelf is ſufficient 
to deſtroy the credibility of their accounts of antiquity, if it be 
manifeſted that they had different forms of 'years in ule among 
them; and it be uncertain to which to refer their "_ 

| they 
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they give ; for if years be ſometimes Lunar, ſometimes Solar, 
and ſometimes but of thirty days, ſometimes of four Months, 
ſometimes of three hundred and fixty days, ſometimes three hun- 
dred ſixty five, ſometimes four times three hundred ſaxty five in 
their retraeters, ſometimes eight times in_ their  o&aeters, 
ſometimes more, what certainty can we poſſibly have which 
of them to fix their accounts to? Eſpecially when they only 
give them 1n general, and never tell us which oem they 
mean, which may make it ſhrewdly ſuſpicious that their in- 
tent is only to impoſe on our underſtandings, and not to deal 
fairly and truly with us. We ſhall therefore ſo much explain 
the different form of their years, as thereby to ſhew what un- 
certainties we are left to by them : Where we meddle not 
with their Tropical and Aſtronomical years, but chiefly thoſe 
which were in civil uſe among the ſeveral Nations we ſpeak 
to. A year is nothing elſe but a Syſtem of days, and is there- 
- fore capable of as great varity, as days are in being joyned to- 
gether ; but uſually there were ſome other leſſer Sytems of 
days than thoſe which are called years, out of which the 0- 
ther doth reſult. Such is the ir m1ueesy, or the week, which, as 
Foſeph Scaljger ſaith, was res omnibus Orientis populis ab ultima Pt Emenaar. 
uſque antiquitate uſitata ; a thing in continual uje among the Eg. *? Ch 
ern Nations, though it be but of late reception into the parts 
of Europe, and no elder than Chriſtianity among them. A- 
mong the Romans was uſed an :riweezy, which was for the 
fake of the Nundine:returning every ninth day. The Mexicans 
as Scaliger tells us, reckon all by a reow duranuceyr, 2 Syſtem 
of thirteen days. Next: to theſe were their Months, which 
* were either Lunar or Solar. The Lunar were either from 
the Moon's return to the ſame point of the Zodiack again, 
called aw$e0d © onaluwngs, which was leſs than ewenty eight days ; 
but this was of no uſe in civil computations ;or elſe from one con- 
Jjunition of the Moon with the Sun to another, which was called 
ore G&- malwns ; or elſe from the firſt phaſis of the Moon, the ſe- 
cond day after its co:t&s,called peuors and dmixgumrs ovaivns 3 ſome, 
as the Grectans,reckoned their Lunar months from the coitus, as 
Scaliger proves out of YVitruvins ; others from the phaſes, as 
ſome Eaſtern Nations did ; as the Jews began their obſcervati- 
on of the New Moons from the firſt phaſes or appearance of 
her after the coitus. The Solar months were cither natural, 
{uch 
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ſuch as were defined by the Sun's paflage from one ſign of the 
Zodiack to another ; or civil, whereby the months were equal- 
ly divided into 3o days apiece, as in the Grecian and eAgyp- 
tian year, 

Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we now pro- 
ceed to ſhew that the ancient Nations did not obſerve one 
conſtant certain form of year among them, but had ſeveral in 
«/e, to wiEh their accounts may be referred. And becauſe 
the e£gyptians are ſuppoſed to have been beſt skilled as to the 
form of the year, according to "I; of Macrobius, Anni certus 
modus apud ſolos ſemper /EgyptioWfuit : We ſhall particularl 
demonſtrate the variety of years in uſe among them : By whic 
we ſhall ſee what great uncertainty there is in their accounts 
of their Dynaſtzes. For firſt ir is evident that the time of 30 
days was among the ancient eAgyptians accounted a year, for 
which we have the teſtimony of Plutarch in Numa. *Arymrrios 
5 unriei& 3 6 wavns 6m TeTejpluC ; The Agyptians at firſt 
had a year conſiſt ing of one month, and after of four : And this, 
if we believe Alexander ab Alexandro, was the year. moſt fre- 
quently in uſe among them. So Yarro in La#antins gives 
an account of the great Age of ſome men in ancient times, 
who are ſuppoſed to have lived a 1000 years ; Ait enim apud 
e£gyptios pro aunts menſes haberi, ut non Solis per 12 figna cir- 
cuitus faciat annum, ſed Luna que orbem illam ſigniferum 30 die- 
rum ſpacto illuſtrat. It is then evident that this year of thir- 
ty days was in uſe among the «Agyptians ; the only ſcruple is 
whether it was uſed in their ſacred accounts or no; and that it 
was, we have a pregnant teſtimony in Plutarch, in the fore- 
Cited place ; ſpeaking of the eAgyprtians great pretence to an- 
tiquity, he gives this account of it ; Tai5@ «usxevor imnvv 
6H Tas yea roglais xamepiteow, d Tx fy Tis wives ts *may dei uy 
nia. They reckon an infinite number of years 1n thorr ac- 
connts, becauſe they reckon their month# inſtead of years. 
According to this computation, it will be no difficult matter 
to reduce the vaſt accounts of the eAgyptian antiquity to ſome 
proportion, and to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaſties with 
ſobriety and truth, eſpecially as to the account given of them by 
Diodorus Siculyus x for ſo Diodorus gives in their accounts, that 
the Gods and Hero's raigned in e-£gypt for the ſpace of near 
18000 years, and the laſt of them was Oras the _ Ts : 

rom 
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From the reign of men in «Mgypr he reckons about 9500 years 
to the time (if we admit of 7aceb. Cape/ius his correttion of 
awrTemoloy for rwrexmnioy in Diodorus) with his entrance in- 
& -£gppt, which was in the 180 Olympiad, Now as the a- 
foreſaid [earned Authour obſerves, Diodorns came into <&gypt, _ 
A. M. 3940. F.C. 694. the mortal men then had reigned in —_ 4 
"e£gypt 9500 years,which taking it for theſe Zunar years of 30 ;,;g82, © 
days, makes of Julian years 780. the Hero's and Gods 18000 
months, that Þ of Julian years 1478 ? from theſe two ſumms 
together are gathered: 2 258 years, which being deduCted from 
the yearzof the world 3940, falls in the year of the world 168z 
about which time M:/raim, who was the great hiſtorical Ofrris 
of egypt (o called by a light variation of his formeg name) 
might be well ſuppoſed to be born; for that was in the year 
of Noah 630; and fo Orus might be born, who was the Son of 
Oſfris, about the year of the world 1978. Between whoſe 
time and Mexander the great his Conqueſt of «Agypt, the 
eAXgyptians, as the ſame Dzodorus tells us, reckon little leſs 
than 23000 years : Now according to this computation of 30 
days for a year, we may reconcile this-to truth too ; for from 
r798 to 3667 of theworld, which falls upon the 417 year of 
Nabonaſſar, there is an interval of 1889 years, which makes 
of theſe Lunar years of 3o days, ſaith Capellis, 22996 and 15 
days, which comes very near, if not altogether, up .to the 
egyptian Computation : So when the «/£gyptians, according to 
Diodorus, make no tefs than 10000 years diſtance between their 
Hercules and Hercules Beotins, the Son of Alcmena, it muſt be 
underſtood of theſe Lunar years; for granting what the «Agypti- 
ans ſay, that Hercules Beotins lived but one generation before 
the Trojan war, and ſo his time to fall out about 2983, rec- 
koning now backward from thence, and dedutting from that 
year of the world 10000 months of 3o days, or Julian years 
831, and 130 days, the time of the eAgyptian Hercules will 
fall about the firſt year of the world, 1962, about which time x 
we may well ſuppoſe him to live or die. And according to -— 
this computation we are tounderſtand what thee Agyptians told 
Herodotus, that from their firſt King or Prieſt of Vulcan, till 
the time of Serhoes (in whoſe time Sennacherib attempted the 
Conqueſt of 4; pt) that there had been paſſed 341. Gene- 
rations, and as many Kings and High-Priefts, and 11340 years, 
| reckoning 
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reckoning three Generations to make up a Century. But now, 
if we underſtand this prodigious computation according to 
* this form of years, we may ſuſpeCt the _—_— of an in- 
tention to deceive Herodotus and the credulous Greeks, but 
yet not impeach them of direCt falſhood, it being thus re- 
concilable to truth. For according to this account 100 
years makes zoo0o days, aud a Generation 1000 ; ſo many 
days the Kings or Prieſt of Yulcan may be allowed to reign ; 
ſo 340 Generations of 1000 days apiece, mak# up 340000 
days, to which, if we add the 200 days which Serthos had 
now reigned upon Sennacherib's invalion, we have 340200 
days, which makes up of theſe years of 3o days apiece 11349, 
which is the number aſſigned by Herodotus : Faccbus Capellns 
Hift. ſacr. & thinks the Epocha from whence theſe years are to reckoned, is 
Exo'1c.* -198- from A. M. 2350, when Mephres began to reign in eAigypr, 
from whence if we number theſe 340200 days, or 11340 
monthly years, which makes up of Julian years 931, and 152 . 
days, the number falls 4. 2. 3282 ; about which time in 
probability Sexnacherib invaded Fgypt. Thus we ſee by ma- 
king uſe of thoſe Lunar years, that it is poſſible to reconcile 
ſome of the Mgyptian extravagant accounts to ſome proba- 
bility and conſiſtency with truth;but however we owe very lit- 
tle thanks to the Xgyptians for it, who deliver theſe things 
in groſs, without telling us which years they mean, and there- 
| by evidence their intent to deceive all who have fo little wit 
as to be deceived by them. : 

Sect. 3. The next kind and form of the Egyptian year, was that 
which conſiſted of four equal months, amounting to. 120 
days ; the uſe of this kind of year among them is atteſted by P/u- 
tarch in the tore-cited place, and by Diodorus, who gives an ac- 
Polyhit. c. 3. Count of this kind of year among the Mgyprians. Solinus ſeems 

WW to mention this as the only year in requeſt among the Agyp-. 
De Civir. Dez, Fans : and fo S, Auſtin. Perhibentur Agyptit quondam tam bre- 
{. 12.6. 10. CS annos habuiſſe ut quaternis menſubus finirentur. This ren-_ 

ders then che FKgyptians accounts yet more uncertain, and * 
only leaves us to guels with the greateſt probability of reaſon, 
| what formof year was meant by them in their Computatzons, 
L. 1. Bibliarh. So when Diodorus ſpeaks ſo mich in favour of the old Agypri- 
an Kings and Laws, and'produceth this from the Agyptian 
Prieſts, as the beſt evidcnce 6f the excellent temper of their ho 
Govern- 
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Government, that they had Kings of their own Nation for 
the ſpace of 4700 years, till the time of Cambyſes his inroad 
into «Egypt, which was in the third year of the 63 Olympiad. 
Now beſides the apparent- contradi&#ion of theſe accounts to 
the other already explained, if we take them in groſs, as the 
Fgyptians give them, it is evident this can be no otherwiſe 
true, than by taking theſe accounts in that form of years 
now mentioned by us, For theſe 4900 years, taking them a 
for 120 days apiece, make up of Fulian years 1544, Which be- 
ing deduCted from the year of the world 3475, which was 
the time” when Cambyſes invaded Egypt, the remainder is 
A. 24. 1931, about which time we may fix the death of 
Orus, from whom their proper Kings commenced. And of ,,_,.... , , 
theſe years YVoſſus tells us we are to underſtand what they re- , 13 
a port of the long lives of their ancient Kings, when they at- 
tribute to each of them the ſpace of 300 years, as when 
they attribute a 1000, and more to their eldeſt Kings, we are 
to underſtand them of ſimple Zunar years of 30 days, by which 
theſe Gigantick meaſures of the term of their lives, may with- 
out the help of Frocruſtes be cut ſhort according to the pro- 
portion of mens ordinary age in thoſe eldeſt times. So when 
Diodorus reckons from the death of Proteus to his own time 
A.M. 3940, 3490 years, it muſt be underſtood of theſe years 
of four equal months; for ſo thoſe 2400 years make up of Fulian 
years 1119, which being deduced from 3940, the remainder is 
2823, about which year of the world Proteus may be ſuppo- 
ſed to live, which was about the time of the Judges in Iſrael. _ 
Neither was this only the Egyptians way, but in probability Sed. 4 
the ancient Chaldeans (obſerved the ſame, which may be a 
ground likewiſe of thoſe unmeaſurable accounts among them 
in their firſt Dynaſties, as is evident in the Fragments of Aby- 
denus and Apollodorus out of Beroſus, where the times of their 
firſt Kings are reckoned not by years,but Z&e:,Neeyr, and-Ewon ; 
now according to them every Z«g& contained 3600 years, | 
Nig 600,86C&@ 60. Now who can imagine that Alorus and 
the ten Kings from him to Xiſathrus ſhould reign 120 Sar: 
as their computation is, which reckoning for every Saros 3600 
years, makes up 432000 years ? A very fair ſum for the Chal- 
. dean Dynaſties before the time of Xiſuthrus by whom in uw 
bability Noah was by them oy Rs: There have 
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only two ways thought on of dealing with theſe computations; 
either rejeting them as wholly fabulons, and founded on no e- 
vidence or Records of Hiſtory, as we have feen already ; only 
they might retain / being ſo near the place of the Settlement of 
Noah and his poſterity after the flood) the memory not only of 
the flood (of which it is evident they had ſeveral remainders 
preſerved in their traditions) but likewiſe of the Ages of men 
preceding the flood, wherein they were right, reckoning from 
Alorus the firſt to Xiſuthrus, i.e. from Adam to Noh, ten Gene- 
rations ; but as to the names of thoſe ten perſons, and the 
. times they lived in, being wholly ignorant t rough the un- 
faithfulneſs of tradition, they took their liberty not only of 
coyning names, but of ſetting what Age to them = pleaſed 
themſelves. And to this purpoſe Scalzger obſerves that ſome 
of: their firſt Kings are reckoned before the flood, which faith he, 
is denied by Georgins Syncellus without any ſhew of reaſon. 
Thus far then we may admit of the Chaldeans Dynaſties as 
- to ſome part of the tradition, but rejetting their names and 
computations as fabulous. The other way of explaining theſe 
Dynaſties, is by the ſeveral ways of computation among 
them ; For the learned Monks, Panodorus, and Anianns, un- 
derſtand thoſe vaſt ſumms, not of years, 'but days, and ſo make 
a Saros to contain 140 months of 4o days apiece, which 
faith Scaliger, make ten Chaldee years, "and a Nirus 20 equal 
months, and a Sofos two : according to* which computation 
the 100 Sari make but 1200 years. But this computation of 
theirs is rejefted by Georgius Syncellus, becauſe he ſuppoſeth 
Euſebius ſo well verſed in theſe things, that he would never 
have ſet them down for years, if the Chaldeans had not un- 
derſtood them ſo, and therefore he would not trouble him- 
ſelf in reducing Fables to true Hiſtory, as he expreſfeth it, 
whoſe words are at large produced by Scaliger in the fore- 
cited place ; and it will appear more neceſlary to reject thoſe 
Chaldean Computations, if we take the ſumms of their years 
in the ſence which Salmaſins gives of them in the Preface to 
his Book, De annu ClimaFerics (from whom Dyrerius the 
Authour of-the Praadamites hath borrowed moſt of his Ar- 
guments as to theſe things.) According to him then, every 
E«e& contained no leſs than 6000 years, '4s the Toman 
among the. Perſzans contained 20000, but _ _ 
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learned man hath only = us his reperi Scriptkm, without 
any certain Foundation for ſo large an account of thoſe ſumms, 
we ſhall take them in as favourable a Sence as we can. In order 
to which a very learned man of our own hath found a third 
interpretation of the Zae@, in the Chaldee accounts, from a 
correction of Snidas by the MS. in the Vatican Library, ac- D. Pearſon on 
cording to which he thus reads the words, 0 38 gx ongys mauiony the Creed. | 
wiavres Boxf' x7! my Xarndaiwy YViguer, cdimg 6 ongos mie waves © 15 L. edi, 
Evanmaxay x8 101 yirollau th mavrol *} wares is, and ſo the ſence, 
faith he, # clear, Zae& according to the Chaldee account com- . 
prehends 232 months, which come to eighteen years and 
months ; therefore 126 9#e9r make 2220 years, and therefore 
(he adds) for Gox8'. I read, leaving out the laſt 8, Box'. Now 
according to this Sence of 120 Sar: to comprehend the ſumm 
of 2220 years, it will be no difficult matter to reduce the 
fragment of Beroſus concerning the ten Kings before the flood 
reigning 120 Sari, to ſome degree of probability : As to 
which I ſhall only ſuppoſe theſe two things. Firſt, that the 
ancient Chaldeans had preſerved among them ſome tradition 
of the mumber of the chief perſons before the flood ; for we 
find them exactly agreeing with the Scriptrres as to the num- 
ber, though differing as to the names of them, which may 
be ſeen in the Fragments of Africanus preſerved in Euſebins 
his Greek Chronice. Secondly, that Beroſus from whom Apol- pag. « 
lodorus and Alexander Polyhiſtor deliver theſe computations , 
might, as to the account of the times of tho ” 2 follow 
the tranſlation of the Septuagint., For I have alteady made it 
evident that Beroſus did not publiſh his Hiſtory till after the 
Septwagint was abroad; now according tothe computation of the 
Septuagint of the ages before flood;theſe r20Sari of the ten Kings - 
will not much difag it. For theſe make 2220 years of 
theſe ten perſons, and the Septuagint in all make '2242 ; ſo that 
if in ſtead of &ox8' iniSnidas, we only read it £8 we have 
theexatt computation of the Septxagirt in theſe 120 Sari ; but 
of this let the learned judge. 

We now come to the «Aigyptian Dynaſties of Manetho, Se, x. 
as to which I doubt we muſt be fain to take the ſame courſe - 
that Euſebins did with the Chaldean, ,g ouufibdl ur 73 4454 & 
Ti arxudvia, not to trouble our ſelves overmuch in ſeeking to re- 
concile Fables to truth, Great pains is taken by ſome 'very 
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learned men tq--reduce the diſorderly Dynaſties of Mane- 
tho, to ſome probable account ; but I muſt confeſs upon 
an impartial Examination of them, that I think they have 
ſtriven, if not to make an Xrhiopian white, yet an Mgyptian 
to ſpeak truth concerning bu own Country, which are al- 
moſt of an equal impoſſibility. Joſeph Scaliger who firſt 
in this latter age of the world produced them into the light 
out of Georgins Syncellus, hath a more favourable - opinion 
of them, than of the Xygyptian Hiftory of Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus and others, but upon what account I cannot ima- 
gine, Is it becauſe four Dynaſties, according ,to his own 
computation, exceed the Creation of the world according 
to the true account ? for which he is fain to make uſe of his 
Tempus prolepticum and Fulian period; which reacheth 764 
years beyond the age of the world , and was invented by him 
from the multiplication of the great Cycle into the indir- 
&ion, i. e, of 532 into 15, Or is it becauſe forſooth X14- 
zetho hath digeſted all into better order, and reckoned up 
the ſeveral Dynaſties which lay confuſed in other Authors ? 
but this only ſhews him a more cunning impoſtor who ſaw 
the former accounts given by others would not ſerve 
the turn, and therefore pretends to more exaCtneſs and 
diligence, that he might more eaſily- deceive his Readers. 
But ſetting aſide - thoſe things which have been aid 
already concerning Manetho , I have theſe things which 
make me rejet his Dynaſties as fabulous : Firſt , the 
vaſt difference between Afanetho - his accounts and all o- 
thers who have written the ——_ Hiſtory in the or- 
der, and names of his Dynaſttes. here do we everread of 
the ſeveral Dynaſties of the Thinites, Memphites, Soites, 
Dioſpolitans and many others, but-in himſelf 2 It is very 
ſtrange + that neither Herodotus, nor Eratoſthenes, nor Dio- 
dorus, who have all written a ſucceſſion of the Agyptian 
Kings, ſhould neither by their own induſtry, nor by all 
the intereſt they had 'in Agypt, get any knowledge of 
theſe methodically digeſted Dynaſties. Beſides , had their 


. been any hiſtorical certainty in theſe Dynaſties of Ma- 


netho, whence comes it to paſs that they ſhould be fo 
ſilently paſſed over by thoſe who were AXgyptian Prieſts 


themſelves, and undertook to write the Hiſtory of Agypr n 
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Such were Cheremon who was an ieoyegupalevs a ſacred 
Scribe, and Ptolom.eus Mendefins who was an Egyptian Freſt, 
as Enſebius tells us, and comprehended the Hiitory of Xgypt 
in three books. Now had this Hiftory been ſo authentical as 
is pretended, whence come ſo many and great contradittions 
between them , infomuch that Joſephus faith , If that which 
they report were true, it were impoſſible they ſhould ſo much dif- 
fer; but they labour in the invention of Jyes, and write neither 
agreeably to the truth nor to one another. So that it is next to 
a miracle almoſt to ſee how prodigiouſly fond of theſe Dy- 
naſties Kircher is, and what pains he hath taken fo no purpoſe 
about them ; ſcio multos eſſe, ſaith he, qui hujuſmodi Dynaſt ias 
meras nugas & commenta putant ; very true; but why is not Ozd. £gy Tor. - 
he of the ſame mind too? he confetſeth himſelf to have been 9” *- © 9 
ſo once; but fince he hath converſed more with the Orzental 
traditions, he hath- found them not to be ſo fabulous as many 
make them. It ſeems then the Baſis of the Fgyptian Dyna- 
ſties as well before the flood as after , muſt lie in this Oriental 
tradition ; a thing, which ſome, to ſhew their great $Kill in 
thoſe Eaſtern Languages, are grown very fond of. But as far 
as I can yet ſee, they [ai to Ophir, nor for Gold, but Peacocks ; 
and the next Legend the world hath ſhould be called Legenda 
Orientals, For can any thing be more irrational, abſurd and 
fabulous, than thoſe Arabick traditions which that Authour * 
ſcrapes as much for, as _ Cock did on the dunghil? but 
there is no jewe/ to be found among them ; Unleſs we ſhould 
take thoſe fifteen hard names of men for ſuch which by the 4- 
rabick writers are ſaid to have ſucceeded each other in Xgypt 
before the flood, viz. Nacraus, Nathras, Meſram, Henoah, Ar- 
jak, Haſilim, Huſal, Tatraſan, Sarkak, Schaluk, Surith, ( who 
they fay built the Pyramids ) Hugith, Manaxs, _ Mali- 
nus, Abn Ame Pharaun , in whoſe time they ſay the flood 
came. But ſhould we be > little befriended by reaſon as to 

« grant all this, what advantage will this be to Manetho, who 
ſpeaks not of Kings, but whole Dynaſties ? ſo that it till ap- 
pears theſe Dynaſtzes are fabulous , not being atteſted by any 
credible witneſſes. Secondly, All thoſe who profeſs to follow 
Manetho, differ ſtrangely from one another, as Foſephws, Aſrica- 
nus, Euſebius, George the Syncellus of the Patriarch Taraſius ; and 
Scaliger , who hath taken ſo much pains in digeſting of them , 

yet 
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yet he is condemned by others ſince ; and Iſaac Voſſins gives a 


De tat. Min- particular caution to his Reader , In hz Lynoſtiis compingen- 
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dis nequaquam eſſe jequendum ordinem & calculum Scaligeri, 
W hat ſhould be the reaſon of this diverſity, but that they 
thought them not ſo authentick , but they might cut off, alter 
and tranſpoſe, as they ſaw occalion ? which is moſt plain and 
evident in Fuſebius, who makes no difficulty of cutting off one 
whole Eymaſty, and dividing another into two; only to recon- 
cile the diſtance between 7huoris, the Fg) tian King, and 
Teutamus, the Aſſyrian Emperour, and the hruftion of Troy; 
and therefore leaves out four Arian Kings, and a whole Dy- 
naſty of the Agyptians, to make a Synchroniſm between thoſe 
ree. 

But yet there hath been ſomething very fairly offered to 
the world, to clear the truth, it not Manetho, in order to his 
Dynaſties, viz. that the ſubtle Agyptian, to inhance the anti- 
quity of his own Countrey, did take implicite years for ſolid, and 
place thoſe in a ſucceſſzon which, were cotemporary one with 
another ; This indeed is a very compendious way to advance 
a great ſumm of years with a very little charge : Wherein 
he hath done, faith Capelius , as if a Spantard in the Indies 
ſhould glory of the antzquiry of the Dynaſties of Spain, and 
ſhould attribute to the Earls of Barcinona 337 years, to the 
King of Arragon 498, to the King of Portugal 418, to the 
King of Leo 545, of Caſtile 800 years, and yet all theſe Dy- 
naſties riſe from the year of our Lord 719, when the Saracens 
firſt entred Spain. There are very few Nations, but will go 
near to vie antiquity with the Agyptians, if they way thus be 
allowed to reckon ſucceſſively all thoſe petty royalties which 
anciently were in moſt Nations ; as might be particularly in- 
ſtanced in moſt great Empires, that they gradually riſe from 
the ſubduing and incorporating of thoſe petty royalties into 
which the ſeveral Nations were cantonized before. And there 
ſeems to be very ſtrong ground of ſuſpicion that ſome ſuch 
thing was deſigned by Mazetho, from the 32d. Dynaſty which 
is of the Dzoſpolitan Thebans ; for this Dynaſty is faid to begin 
from the tenth year of the 15th. Dynaſty of the I hznician Pa- 
ſtours in the time of Saites; now, which is moſt obſervable, 


\ he that begins this Dynaſty , is of the very ſame name with 


him who begins the very firſt Dynaſty of Aanetho, who is 


Menes, 
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Menes, and fo likewiſe his ſon Athoths is the ſame in both : 
Which hath made many think, becauſe Adenes is reckoned 
firſt, not only in both theſe, but in Diodoras, Eratoſthenes and 
others, that this Menes was he who firſt began the Kingdom 
of Egypt, after whoſe time it was divided into ſeveral Dy- 
naſties. Which makes Scaliger ſay, illa veruftiſſuma regna fur Canon. Iſag 1.3. 
erunt inſtar latrociniorum , ubi yis non lex ant ſucceſſio aut ſuf- 
fragia populi reges in ſolis reghScolbcabant. This opinion of 
the co-exiſtence of theſe Dynaſties is much embraced by Yoſſuus Gerard. rf. 
both Father and Son, and by the Father made uſe of to juſti- 1%: 7.1. c. 28, 
fie Scaliger from calumniators, who made as though Scaliger = of go wma 
did in etfeft overthrow the authority of the Scriptures by men-. 
tioning with ſome applauſe the Dynaſties of Manetho, | 

But to this opinion , how plauſible ſoever it ſeems, I offer Sec. 7. 
theſe exceptions. Firſt, As to that Menes who is ſuppoſed to | 
be the firſt Founder of the Agyptian Kingdom, after whoſe 
death it is ſuppoſed that Agypt was divided into all theſe Dy- 
naſties; |] demand therefore who this Aſenes was ; was he 
the ſame with him whom the Scripture calls Miſrazm, who 
was the firft Planter of Agypt ? this is not probable, for in 
all probability his name muſt be fought among the Gods, and 
not the mortals that reigned. If we ſuppoſe him to be any 
other after him, it will be hard giving an account how he 
came to have the whole power of Xgypt in his hands, and fo 
ſoon after him it ſhould be divided. For Kingdoms are oft- 
times made up of thoſe petty rojaltres before ; but it will be 
very hard finding inſtances of one perſon's enjoying the whole 
power, and ſo many Dynaſties to ariſe after his deceaſe, and to 'v 
continue co-exiſtent in peace and full power fo long as theſe 
ſeveral Dynaſties are ſuppoſed to doe. Beſides, Is it not very 
ſtrange that no Hiſtorian ſhould mention ſuch a former di- 
ſtribution of ſeveral Principalities fo anciently in Xgypt ? 
But that which to me utterly overthrows the co-exiſtence of 
theſe Dynaſties in Agypt, is, by comparing with themwhat we 
find in Scripture of greateſt antiquity concerning the Kingdom 
of Kgypt'; which I cannot but wonder that none of theſe learned 
men ſhould take notice of, When the Agyptian Kingdom was 
firit founded, is not here a place to enquire ; but it is evident 
that, in Abrahanr's time, there was a Pharaoh, King of F.gypt 
( whom Archbiſhop Uſher thinks to have been 4- ) = 
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Abimelech the firit King of Fgypt, as Conſtantinus Manaſſes 
reports in his nals ( by a ridiculous miſtake of the King of 
Gerar for the King of X.zypt.) This Pharaoh was then cer- 
tainly King of all the Land of Fgypt, which ſtill in Scripture 
is called the Land of Miſraim from the firſt Planter of it : 
and this was of very great antiquity ; and therefore Funccins 
(though improbably ) thinks this Pharaoh to have been Ofe- 
ris, and Rivet thinks Miſraingmight have been alive till that 
time ; here then we find no Dyzaſties co-exiſting , but 'one 
Kingdom under one King, If we deſcend. ſomewhat lower, to 
the times of Jacob and Joſeph, the evidence is ſo undoubted 
of Kcypt's being an entire Kingdom under one King, that he 
may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpett the eyes either of his body or 
his mind that diſtruſts it. For what more evident, than that 
+ Pharaoh who preferred Foſeph, was King of all the Land of 
Fgypt ?-Were not the ſeven years of famine over all the Land of 
Fgypt ? Gen. 41.55. Was not Joſeph ſet by Pharaoh over all 
the Land of Fgypt ? Gen. 41. 41,43, 45. And did not Joſeph 
1£0 over all the Land of Egypt to gather corn? Gen. 41. 46. 
Nay, did he not buy all the Land of Fgypt for Pharaoh ? Gen. 
47. 20. Can there poſſibly be given any fuller evidences of an 
entire Kingdom, than theſe are, that Fgypt was ſuch then 2 
Afterwards we read of one King after another in Egypt for 
the ſpace of nigh two hundred. years, during the children of 
Iſrael's ſlavery in Mgypt ; and was not he, think we, King 0- 
ver all Fgypt, in whoſe time the children of Jfrael went out 
thence? And in all the following Hiſtory of Scripture , is 
there not mention made of Fgype ſtill as an entire Kingdom , 
and of one King over it > Where then is there any place for 
; theſe co-temporary Dynaſties.in Fgypt ? No where that I know 
of, but in the fancies of ſome learned men, 

Indeed there is one place that ſeems to give ſome counte- 
nance to this opinion ; but it is in far later times than the tirſt 
Dynaſties of Manetho are ſuppoſed to be in, which is in 1/a. 
19.2. Where God ſaith, he would ſet the Egyptians againſt the 
Fxyptians, and they ſhall fight every one againſt his brother, City 
againſt City, and Kingdom againſt Kingdom. Where it ſeems 
that there were ſeveral Kingdoms then exiſtent among the X- 
gyptians; but the Septuagint very well renders it your 837 vow. 
now yau6s among the /Egyptians, as Epiphanius and others tell 

us, 
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us, notes 7lw ixgons mhawws etuids ire Tg oweyr, the precintts 
of every great City, ſuch as our Counties are , and therefore 
Pliny renders you by prefetture; theſe were the ſeveral Pro- 
vinces of Fgypt, of which there were thirty fix in Egypt, ten 
in Thebais, ten in Delta, the other ſixteen in the midland parts ; 
ſo that by Kingdom againſt Kingdom, no more is meant than 
one Province being ſet againſt another. Jſaac Voſs thinks the 
number of the ancient Nomi was twelve, and that over every 
one of theſe was a peculiar King ; and that this number may 
be gathered from the Dynaſties of Manetho, ſetting aſide the 
Dynaſties of the Perſians, Ethiopians, and Phenicians : viz. the 
Thimtes, Memphites, Elephantines, Heracleopolitans, Dioſpolitan 
Thebans, the leſſer Ro NXoites, Tanites, Bubaſtites, 
Saites, Mendeſians, and Sebennytes : and fo that Fgype was 
© anciently a Dodecharchy, as England in the Saxons times was 
a Heptarchy, But as it already appears, there could be anci- 
ently no ſuch Dodecharchy in Xgypt ; ſo it is likewiſe evident 
that this diſtribution of Fgypt into Nom: Is a later thing, and 
by moſt Writers is attributed to Seſoofss or Seſoſtris , whom 
Joſephus ſuppoſeth to be Seſack King'ot Egop, co-temporary 
with Rebobam. Indeed if we believe Gelaldinus the Arabick vid. Buch.Geogy. 
Hiſtorian cited by Kircher, the,moſt ancient diſtributionof A p. 1. /. 4. c. 4. 
gypt was into four parts. Miftaim held one part to himſelf, _ Eg)pr. 
8 and gave his Son Copt another, Eſmun a third, and Atrib a ,*,* EN 
fourth part; which diviſion the ſame Authour affirms to have ' 
continued till the time of Joſeph, who made a new diſtribution 
of the whole Land: After him Seſoftris divided the whole in- 
to thirty ſeveral Nomt ; ſo Kircher will needs have it, that of _ ® 
the three ſeveral parts of XFgypt, each might have for ſome 
myſtical ſignification its ten Nomi, of which every one had its 
diſtins# and peculiar God it worſhipped , and a particular Pa- 
lace in the Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanbedriz or Court of 
Fuſtice belonging to it- But it evidently appears by that 
vain-glorious Oedipus, that it is a far eafier matter to make 
new myſteries, than to interpret old ones, which as it might be 
eaſily diſcovered in the main foundations whereon that tru#ure 
ſtands, fo we have ſome evidence of it in our firſt entrance into 
it, in this part of Chorography of Xgypt. For from whence 
had he this exact divifron of Fgypt into thirty Nomi, ten of 
which belonged to the upper EgIPr, or Thebats, ten to Delta, 
or 


Geogr. I. 17. 
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or the lower Fgypt, and the ten remaining to the midland 
Conntrey? Hath he this from Ptolomy, whoſe Scheme of the 
ſeveral Nomi he publiſheth > No, Ptolomy and Pliny by his 
own confeſſion afterwards add many other to theſe, as Omphile, 
Phanturites, Tanites, Phatnites, Newt, Heptanomos; &c. Hath 
he it from Srrabo, whoſe authority he cites for it2 No ſuch 
matter, For Strabo faith expreſly that Thebais had ten Nomi, 
Delta ten, and the Midland ſixteen; only ſome are of opinion, 
faith he, that there were as many Nom: as Palaces in the La- 
byrinth, which were toward thirty; but yet the number is un- 
certain ſtill, We ſee by this how ominoss it is for an Oedipns 
to fumble at the threſhold, and how eaſie a matter it is to in- 
terpret myſteries, if we may have the making of them, We 
ſee then no evidence at all for theſe co-temporary Dyneſties of 
Meanetho ; which yet if we ſhould grant , would be a further 
argument of the ancertainty of heathen Chronology, when a- 
mong them implicite years are given out to the world for ſolid; 
ſo that which way ſever Afanetho his Dynaſties be taken, they 
will prove the thing in hand, whether we ſuppoſe them at 
leaſt moſt part fabulous , or ſhould grant . he-had taken thoſe 
in ſucceſſion to each other, which were co-exiſtent with one 


another. pe f 
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Chap. 6. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


CHAP. VL 
The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology. 


An account given of the defef# of Chronology in the eldeſt times. 
Of the Solar year among the Fgyptians, the original of the 
Epatts, the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the ſe- 
veral Canicular years ; the difference between Scaliger and Pe- 
tavius conſidered. The certain Epocha's of the Fgyptian 
Hiſtory no elder than Nabonafſer. Of the Grecian accounts. 
The fabulouſneſs of the Heroical age of Greece. Of the anci- 
ent Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning of the Olympiads. The 
uncertain Origins of the Weſtern Nations. Of the Latin 
Dynaſties. The different Palilia of Rome. The uncertain rec- 
koning Ab U. C. Of impoſtures as to ancient Hiſtories, Of 
Annius, Inghiramius, and others. Of the charatters uſed by 
Heathen Prieſts. No ſacred charafers among the Fews. The 
partiality and inconfiſtency of Heathen Hiſtories with each 

: other. From all which the want of credibility in them as to an 
account of ancient times is clewwly demonſtrated. 


HE next thing toevidence the ancertainty of the heathen 
Chronology, is, the want of certain parapegmata, or ſome 

fixed _—_ of time , according to which the account of times 
muſt be made. For if there be no certain Epocha's by which to 
reckon the ſucce/ſion of ages , the diſtance of intervals, and all 
intervening accidents, we muſt of necefſity flu#nate in continu- 
al uncertainties , and have no ſure foundation to bottom any 
account of ancient times upon. The great reaſon of this de- 
feft, is, the little care which thoſe who lived in the eldeſt 
times had to preſerve the memory of any agcient tradition a- 


mong themſelves, or to convey it to poſterity in ſuch a way/ 


as might be leaſt liable to impoſture. Of all kinds of Learning, 
Chronology was the moſt rude in eldeſt times; and yet that 
is well called by Scaliger, The life and ſoul of Hiſtory , without 
which , Hiſtory is but a confuſed lump, a mere Mola, an ind:- 
geſted piece of fleſh, without life or form. The ancient accounts 
of the world were merely from year to year, and that with 
abundance of obſcurity, —_— and variety : ſometimes go- 
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ing by the courſe of the Moon, and therein they were as mu- 
table as the Moon herſelf, how to conform the year regularly 
to her motion; and it was yet greater difficulty to regulate it 
by the courſe of the San , and to make the accounts of the Sur 
and Moon meet. There was ſo much perplexity and confuſſi- 
on about the ordering of a ſingle year, and ſo long in moſt 
Nations before they could bring it into any order, that we 
are not to expett any fixed'periods by which to find out the 
ſucceſſion of ages among them. Among the «Mgyþtians who 
are ſuppoſed moſt skilfull in the account of the year, it was 
a long time before they found out any certain courſe of it. 
It is agreed by moſt, that when the ptian Prieſts had 
found out the form of the year by the courſe of the Sun (which 

L. 1. e. 50. 1s attributed by Diodors to the Heliopolitan Prieſts ) yet the 
year in common uſe was only of 360 days , which in any 
great period of years muſt needs cauſe a monſtrows confuſion, by 
reaſon that their Months muſt of neceſſity by degrees change 
their place, fo that in the "great Canicular year of 730 Thoyth, 
which was the beginning of the Summer Sofftict-in the en- 
trance into that period, would be removed into the midſt 
of Winter, from whence aroſegthat Fgyptian Fable in Herodo- 

Euterp. Vide £#5, that in the time of their eldeſt Kings, the Sun had twice 

Scaliger. as E- changed by riſing and ſetting; which was only cauſed by the 

mend Temp. 1.3. variation of their Months , and not by any alteration in the 

TOE courſe of the Sun, Which defeft the Egyptian Prieſts at 
laſt obſerving, ſaw a neceſſity of adding five days to the end 
of the year , which thence were called «:y4&a , which im- 
plies they were not anciently in uſe among them, being after- 
wards added to make up the courſe of the year. Which 
the Fgyptians give an account of, as Plutarch tells us under 

De 1hds & 0. this Fable : Mercury being once at Dice with the Moon, he got. 

firs. from her the 92d. part of the year , which he after added to 
the 360 days wiſth were anciently the days of -the year, which 
they called .im:23,u8as, and therein celebrated the Feſtivals of 
their Gods , thence the names of the ſeveral invayouive, were 
taken from the Gods ; the firſt was called *0gjes, it being cele- 
brated in honour of him ; the ſecond, *Ages, by which Sca- 
De Jav!. 1. 1. liger underſtands Anuby, but Yoſſums more probably the Sentor 
IS Or; the third to Typho; the fourth to 16s; the fifth to Neph- 
tha the wife of Typho and ſiſter to /ſis, This courſe of the year 
Scaliger 
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Scaliger thinks thet the Xgyptians repreſented by the Ser- 
pent called Ne, being deſcribed in a round cirle biting ſome 

rt of his tail in his mouth, whereby faith he, they would 

ave it underſtood, that the form of the year was not per- 
fett without that adjeCtion .of five days to the end of the 
year : For to this day, faith he, the Coptites and ancient 
Fgyptians call the end of the year yo). It ſeems that af- 
terwards they underſtood likewiſe the neceſlity of intercalation 
of a day every fourth year, for the ſake of the redundant 
quadrant each year above 365 days; which courſe of four 
years they called their Canicalar year, becauſe they obſerved 
its\defett in that time one whole day from the riſing of the 
Dog-ſtar: and beſides that they called it 1aaxdy tro; and 87G $43, 


* 


& luſtrum Sothiacum, from £38 the Dog-ſtar : but Cenſori- De die Natali | 
aus denies any aſe of intercalation among the Xgyptians in © 80. 


their civil year, although their Sacred and Hieroghyphical years 
- might-admit of it. And upon this ground, I ſuppoſe the 
.controverſie between thoſe two learned pgrſons, Scaliger and 
: Fetavius, concerning the antiquity of JIntercalation among 


the Xgyptians may be reconciled. For on the one fide it is y. Petav. de 
apparent, that the ordinary or crvil year did want intercala- deftr. temp.1.3. 
tion, by this teſtimony of Cenſorinus ; Eorum annuSivilis ſolos © *- 


habet dies 365 fine ullo intercalari ; itaq; quadriennium apud 
eos uno circiter die minus eſt quam naturale quad Wnium ; 
and thence faith he, it comes to paſs, that vin 1461 years, 
which was the great Heliacal year, it returns to the ſame be- 
ginning; for then the Dog-ſtar ariſeth again upon the fir(t 
day of the month Thoyth, as it did at the beginning of this 
great Canicular year; and that this kind of civil year did 
continue among them in the time of Cenſorinus (which was 
of the Dionyſian account 238) appears by this, that he faith 
in the year wherein he wrote his Book, the New-moon of 
Thoyth was before the ſeventh day of the Calends of Fuly, 
whereas 100 years before, it was before the 12 of the Ca- 
lends of Auguſt; whence it is evident, that the 7xltan year, 
whatever ſome learned men pretend to the contrary,was not in 
ordinary uſe among the Xgyprians in that time ; and that So- 
figenes when he corrected the Roman account, and brought in 


the form of the 7ulzan year, did not take his pattern from the c! 


Fgyptian year, but from tne Grecians of Alexandria, who 


did 


Kircher Ocd!p, 
Egypt. Tom, 3. 
af. 7. cap 2. 
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did make uſe of the quadrant added to the 365 years, which 
the Xgyptians did not, as appears further by the golden circle 
in the monument of Ofimanduas (which Diodorus ſpeaks of 
| Biblieth. il, x, out of Hecatzxs Mileſius) which was of 365 cubits compaſs, 
c. 49. and divided into . ſo many ſegments for every day with the 
obſervations of the riſing nd ſetting of the ſeveral ftars, and 
the effetts portended by them. And the reaſon why this 
De ſphers Year continued ' in civil aſe among the Agyptrans, is well af- 
cap. 6. ſigned by Geminus, that the Agyptians according to a ſuper- 
ſtitious obſervation they had, would needs have their Feſtivals 
run through every day in the year. But now on the other ſide, 
it is as evident that by continual obſervation the w ſet of the 
Agyptian Prieſts did diſcern the neceſſity of intercalation, and 
that there wanted fix hours in every year to make it com- 
pleat, which every four years would make the intercalation 
Bibl 1.1.cap.co. Of © day neceſſary; ſo much by Diodorus is affirmed of the 
Geog. 1.17. Theban Prieſts, who were the beſt 4ſtronomers, ahd þy Stra- 
| bo both of the Theban and Heliopolitan ; and fo likewiſe Ho- 
rapollo, whoſe work was to interpret the more abſtruſe Lear- 
ning of the Egyptian Prieſts : when, (faith he) the Figypri- 
ans would expreſs a year, they name a quadrant, becauſe from 
one rifing Tf the ſtar Sothis to another, the fourth part of a 
day is added, ſo that the year conſiſts of 465 days, (and a qua- 
drant Muſt be added, becauſe of the antecedents = conſe- 
ys quents) therefore every fourth year they reckon a ſupernume- 
7 "9! BY rary day, How unjuſtly Petavins hath charged þ—— rag with 
falſhood in reference to this teſtimony of Horapolio, meerly 
becauſe the citation did not appear in that Chapter men 
tioned by Scaliger in the Book which Petavins uſed, hath 
been already obſerved by learned men ; whereupon Yoſſns 
condemns Petaviws of ſtrange incogitancy,. becauſe in three E- 
ditions mentioned by him, Scaliger's citation was right ; but 
De 1dol.l. 1. Conringius hath ſince pleaded in behalf of Petavins, that he 
c. 28. pe Her- might make »ſe of the Edition of Cauſmus diſtin®t from the 
= other three; whereby we ſee how ſmall a marrer will beget 
a feud between learned men, eſpecially where prejudice hath 
lodged before, as is too evident in Petavius his rough deal- 
ing on all occaſions, with that very deſerving perſon 7oſeph 
Scaliger, But to return, from hence by degrees the Agyp- 
trans proceeded to make greater periods of years (as —_ 

carri 
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cartied his OZaeteris into Greece from the. Canicrlar year of 
the Zgyptians) they framed from this a greater Canicu/ar 
ear, which had as many years as a Julian hath days; and 
ſly, the greateſt Canicular year which comprehended four 
of the greater, and confifted of a period of 1461 years. 
But thus we ſee, that the great periods of years among them 
riſe gradually, as thzy grow more $kilful in the underſtand- 
ing the nature of the year ; and that they had anciently no 


87 


certain periods to govern themſelves by in their computation of 


ancient times. Nay the Agyptians have not, as appears, any 
certain Epocha to go by elder than the Egyptian. years of Na- 
bonsſſer, and afterwards from the death of Alexander, and 
Ptolomy Philadelphus, and Auguſtus his Viftory at AFinm. 

If from the «£gyptiang we remove our diſcourſe unto the 
Grecians, we axe (till plunged into greater uncertainties, it 
being acknowledged by themſelves that they had no certain 
Succeſſion of time before the Glympiads, To which purpoſe 
the Teſtimony of Yarro in Cenſorinus is a_ taken no- 
tice of, diſtributing time* into three parts, ;reckoning two 
_ of them to be unknown and fabulous, and the hiſtorical part of 
time to. begin with the firſt Olympiad. Indeed Scatiger and 
ſome others are loth to reject all that ſecond part of time as 
fabulous, which was in the interval between Dencalion's flood 
and the RR ; and therefore they had rather call it He- 
roical, though much corrupted with Fables, and to think 
that it was hiſtorical as to perſons, but fabulous as to the atti- 
ons of thoſe perſons. But granting this ; yet we are wholly 
to ſeek for any certain account of the ſucceſſion of time and 
perſons for want of ſome certain Epocha's, which like the 
Pole ſtar ſhould guide us m our paſſage through that bound- 
leſs Ocean of the Grecian Hiſtory. It muſt be confeſſed that 
ſome of the learned Heathens have taken a great deal of pains 
this way to find out ſotne certain perrods to fix on in the time 


Se&. v2. 
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before the Olympiads, as Philochorus, Apollodorus, and - Diony-* 


ſrus — and others, who out of their skill in 4- 
ſtronomy ſought to bring down ſome certain intervals between 
the deſtru&tion of Troy, and the firſt Olympick game of Pelops, 
reſtored by Hercules and Atreus. But granting that their E- 
pecha's were fixed and certain, that the deſtruftion of Troy 
was upon the 23 of Thargelion , the 11th month of the - 
Fic 
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tick account, and that the Olympick game fell out anfwerably 
to the ninth of our July, and theſe things were evidently 
proved from Aſtronomical obſervations ; 'yet how vaſt an ac- 
count of time is loſt quite beyond the ſiege of Troy! And be- 
ſides that, as. to all other accidents in the Iztervals between 
theſe two Epocha's which could not be proved by Celeſtial 
obſervations concurrent with them, they were left at a very 
great uncertainty ſtill ; only they. might gueſs whether they 
approached nearer to one Epocha than the other by the ſeries 
of Families and their Generations (three of which made a 
Century of years) whereby they might come to ſome conje- 
Ctures, but could never arrive at any certainty at all. | 

Byt that which is moſt to our purpoſe is, that all the H7:- 


| ſtory of the Original of Greece, the Foundations of thetr ſe- 


De: Civit, Dei, 
d. 16. &. 2. 


veral Kingdoms, the ſucceſſion of thAr firſt Kings, and all that 
comes under the name of the Hiſtory of their ancient times, 
is clearly given over by their own moſt skilful Chronologers, as 
matters out of «he reach of any clear evidence, Thence 
come ſuch great differences concerning the antiquity of their 
ancient Kingdoms ; the Argolick Kingdom by Dionyſus Haly- 
carnaſſ. is ſuppoſed "to be the eldeſt, and the Attick younger 
than it by 4o Generations, which according to their compu- 
tation comes to a 1000 years, which is impoſſible ; and yet 
the Arcadians, who gave themſelves out to be elder than the 
Moon, are ſuppoſed to be younger by him than the Graſhoppers 
of Athens by nine Generations ; and the Pthiotica, under 
Deucalion, younger than the Arcadia by 42 Generatrons, which 
Scaliger might well ſay were impoſſible and inconſiſtent. The Si- 
cyonian Kingdom is by moſt ſuppoſed to be of greateſt antiquity 
among the Grecians, from which: Yarro began his Hiſtory,as 
S. Auſtin tells 1s; and yet as to this, Paxſanias only reckons 
the names*of ſome Kings there, without any ſucceſſion of 
time among them ; and yet as to thoſe names, African (and 


. Fuſebics frym him) diflent from Pauſanias ; and which is moſt 


obſervable, Homer reckons Adraſtus, who is the 23 in the 
account of Africanus, to be the firit that reigned in Szcyor, 
whoſe time was after the inſtitution of the Olympick game by 
Pelops : of him thus Homer, 


Kei Eimvay Ing 'Adgis& mear' tpbaciaever. 
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Whereby he exprefleth 4draſts to be the firſt King of Si- 
cyon ; and not as Scaliger would interpret it, that Adraſftus 
was firſt King of the Sicyonians, before he was of the Argives ; 
for in the time of Adraſtns at Sicyon, either Atreus, or Thye- 
ſtes was _—_ of the Argives : for in the ſecond year of Ph#- 
ſtus and Adraſtus his ſuppoſed Predeceſſor in Sicyon, Atreus 
reſtored the Olywpick game of Pelops, in the 41 year of their 
reign, and they reigned at Argi 65 years; Now that Phe- 
ſtus at Sicyon is ſuppoſed to reign but eight years; and 
therefore the reign of Adreſtus at Sicyon falls in with that 
of Atreus and Thyeſtes at Argi or Mycene. Thus we ſee 
now how uncertain the account of times was before the be- 
ginning of the Olympriads among the Grecians, which 
is fully acknowledged by Diodorus, and the very reaſon given 
which we here inhiſt On, Ne mn unde Tahpgmyud Tagmnnglira 
meei TsTwy m5wvouey, that there was no certainty in the ancient 
Grecian hiſtory, becauſe they had no certain term (which he 
calls parapegma, as others Epocha, and Cenſorinus titulus) 
from whence to deduce their accounts. But now from the time | 
of the Olymprads (i. e. from the firſt of them after their re- | 
ſtoration by Tphitus, wherein the names of the Conygzerors | 
were ingraven in Braſs tablets for the purpoſe) the ſiitteffſon 
of time is moſt certain and hiſtorical among the Grecians ; 
by which account we have from thence a certain way of com- 
menſurating the ſacred and prophane Hiſtory. All the i 
ficulty 1s in what year of ſacred Hiſtory the Olymprads began, 
which” Scaliger thus finds out. Cenſorinus writes (in the year 
of Chriſt 238 which was of the Fulian period 4951 3 that, De emend terp 
that year was from the firſt O/ympitd of Iphitus 1014, the firſt + 5- - 
Olympiad was of the Fulian period 39 38. which was according 
to our learned Primate A. M. 3228, and the 35 of Vzziuh 
King of Judah, or the . 34 as Capellus thinks : So that from 
henceforward we have a clear account of times, which we 
have demonſtrated to have been ſo uncertain before. 

If we come from the Greeks further into theſe European Se. 4. 
parts, we ſhall find as much darkneſs and obſcurity as to an- 
cient times, if not more, than in thoſe already diſcourſed of, 

For the truth is, the account. of times before the Romans - in 
Italy, Germany, old &allia or Britain, are ſcarce fit to be dif. 
coutſed of under any head than that of impoſtures, —_ 
. N that 
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that T think thoſe Nations had lain in a perpetual ſleep till the 
Romans waked them into ſome kind of civility, but that they 
had no certain way of _—_— down the tranſations of 
their own and former times to the view of poſterity. On 
which account we may juſtly rejeft all thoſe pretended ſuc- 
ceſſions of Kings here in Britain from Gomer and Brute as fa- 
bulous : And it will be the leſs wonder it (þould be ſo in 
thoſe then accounted barbarous Nations, when even among 
thoſe who were the Planters of knowledge and civility among . 
others, the account of their ancient times is ſo dark, confu- 
ſed, and uncertain : As it would ſufficiently appear to any 
that would take the pains to examine the ſucceſſion of the 
two firſt Dynaſties among the Latines ; the firſt before «Axeas 
his coming into /taly,and the ſecond of theeAineade after ; and 
certainly it will be ſufficient ground to queſtion the account 
of times before, if in the third Dynaſty, when the ſu 
ſeems ſo clear, and fo certain an Epocha as the buildin 
Rome, to deduce their accounts from their Chronology be un 
certain, which I ſhall briefly ſpeak to. For although Porcius 
Cato have in Dionyſus the honour of finding out the firſt 
Palilia.of the City of Rome (which was the Feaſt obſerved to 
thehovour of the Goddeſs Pales, in the time of which, the 
foundations of Rome were laid) yet there appears no great cer- 
tainty in his undertaking ; for therein he was after contradi- 
fted by the learned Roman Varro, Dionyſtus tells us that Cato 
found by the Cenſors tables the exatt time from the expulſion 
of the Kings, to the time of. the Cities being taking by the 
Gauls ; from which time to his own, he could not miſs of it 
from the Faſt: Conſulares; ſo that it cannot be denied but 
that Cato might have a certain account of times from the Re- 
grifugium to the time he writ his Origines, But what certainty 
Cato could have from the firſtPalilia of the City to the expulſs- 
en of Tarquin,we cannot underſtand. For the ſucceſſion of Kings 
muſt needs be very uncertain, unleſs it be demonſtrated from 
fme pablick monuments, or certain records, or ſome publick 
4*tions certainly known to have fallen out preciſely in ſuch a 
year of their ſeveral Reigns. Now none of theſe do occur in 
the Roman Hiſtory, in all that Interval from the Palilia to the 
Regifugium \, ſo that not only the whole interval, but the time 


of every particular King's Reign, are very uncertain. And 
| therefore 


% 
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therefore Yarro being deſtitute of any demonſtration of that 
time, had recourſe to L. Tarrutius Firmanus, to ſee if by 
his skill in 4ftronomy he could certainly find out the firſt Polz- 
lia of Rome : His anſwer was, that he found that the City 
was built in the time of an Eclipſe of the Sun, which was in the 
2d year of the ſixth Olympiad; according to which account Farro 
proceeded, and thence aroſe the difference between the Palilia 
Catonianaand Yarroniana ; the latter falling out in the 23 of 
Iphitus, the other in the 24. But if we believe Joſeph Scali- / de Emend. 
ger,there could not be an Eclipſe of the Sun, at the time affirm. 1972--5 2-386: 
ed by Tarrutius : But yet granting an Eclipſe of the Sun then, 
what certainty can we have of the ſucceſſion of the ſeveralKings 
afterwards, without which.there can be no certain computa- 
tion ab Urbe condita? If then the Romans, who had fo great 
advantage of knowing times, and were withal fo inquilitive 
concerning the building : of their City (which was a thing of 
no very remote diſtance) could attain to no abſolute certainty 
without it, what certainty can we expect as to an account of 
far ancienter times, either from them or others, when they 
had no Cenſors tables, nor Fafti Conſulares to be guided by ? 
And thus much may ſerve to ſhew the'great uncertainty of Hea- 
then Chronology, as tothe giving an account of ancient times. 
And yet were it only an uncertainty as to Chronology; we FefF. 5. 
might better bear with it ; for the miſtake meerly in compu- 
tation of times were not ſo dangerous (any further than the 
credibility of the Hiſtory depends on the computation, as in 
point of antiquity) if we were but certain that the perſons ' 
and aCtions related of them were ſuch as they are reported to 
be. But that which adds much to the confuſicn and wncertain- 
ty of Heathen hiſtory, is, the frequency of Impoftiires, which are 
more hard to be diſcovered, in that there are no authentick 
Hiſtories of thoſe times extant, which hath both given occa- 
fon to variety ot impoſtures, and much hindred their diſco- 
very. For the curioſity of men leading them back into a 
ſearch after ancient times, it makes them exceeding credu- 
lous in embracing whatever pretends to give them any conduCt 
through thoſe dark and obſcure paths of ancient Hiſtory : 
And the world hath never been wanting of fuch as would be 
ready to abuſe the ſimple credulity of Mell-meaning, but leſs 
wary men ; but thoſe ages have been an feracious in yy = 
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duFion of ſuch perſons, which have pretended to more Lear- 
ning than they had. The pretence of Learning made ſuch per- 
ſons appear, and the want of it made them not be diſcovered. 
Thus it was not only of old among the Chaldean and Egyptian 
Prieſts, and the Grecian Poets and Hiſtorians, of whom we have 
ſpoken already ; but everi among thoſe who might have 
learned more truth from the Religion they profeſſed, than to 
think it ſtood in need of their 1yes. For there can be no greater 
difparagement oftered to truth, than to defend it with any 
thing but it ſelf, nothing laying truth ſo open to ſuſpicion, as 
when falſhood comes to be its advocate: And afalſe teſtimony 
diſcovered, doth more prejudice to agood cauſe, than it could 
any ways advantage it, were it not diſcovered; and therefore 
theirlabours have been as ſerviceable to the world who havediſ- 
covered Imp.ſtures, as thoſe who have dire&tly maintained truth 
againſt its open oppoſers, thoſe being ſo mach more dangerous, 
in that they appear in the diſguiſe of truth, and therefore are 
with more difficulty diſcovered. Such a one was that ign# fatuus 
that appeared in a kind of twilight in the Chriſtian world be- 
tween the former darkneſs of Barbariſm, and the approaching 
light of knowledge ; I mean Annius Viterbienſis, who like Hannt- 
bal in paſſing the Alps, not finding a way ready to his mind, ſets 
| himſelf to burning the woods; and firing the rocks, and diflol- 
ving them with vinegar to make a paſlage through them : So 
Amnnius being beſet in thoſe ſnowy and gray-headed Alps of an- 
cient hiſtory, and finding noway clear for him according to his 
fancy,he labours to burn down all certain Records, to eat through 
the credit of undoubted Authors, to make a more free paſſage 
from his own hiſtory, which he deduceth ſuitably to Scripture 
for the concurrent teſtimony of the eldeſt Hiſtorians. To 
which purpoſe, a New Beroſus, Manetho, Philo, Metaſt henes (as he 
miſtook for Megaſthenes) and Xenophon muſt put on a grave diſ- 
guiſe, and walk abroad the world with a mantle of Antiquity a- 
bout their ſhoulders, although they were nothing elſe but airy 
Phantaſms, covered over with the Cow! of the Monk of Viterbo. 
For being himſelf ſomewhat more verſed in the hiſtory of thoſe 
elder times than generally perſons were in the age he livedin, he 
madethat unhappy uſe of his skill,to play the Mountebant with 
his learning; and to abuſe the credulity of thoſe who havebetter 
Romachs than palates, and can ſooner ſwallow down the compoſt- 
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tions that are given them, than find out the !ngredzents of them. 
Thus Anni puts a good face on his new-old 4nthors, bids them 
be bold and confident, and they would fare the better : And 
the truth is, they tell their ſtory ſo punttually in all circum- 
ſtances, in thoſe things which had no certain conveyance to 
poſterity, that that were ſufficient ground toany intelligent per- 
ſon to queſtion their authority. But leſt his Authors ſhould at 
any time want an Interpreter to makeout theirggull meaning, he 
ſets himſelf a large Commentary upon them; And certainly 
he was the fitteſt perſon in the world to doe it; for, cujus e/# 
condere, ej et interpretari; none ſo fit to-explain Anzins as An- 
nius himſelf, The whole ſtory of this Impoſture, how he made 
the Inſcriptions himſelf, and hid them under ground , how 
they were digged thence and brought to Annizs; how Anntzs 
cauſed them to he ſent to the Magiſtrates, and after publiſh- 
ed them in the equipage they are in, are a3 large related by that 

learned Biſhop Antonius Auguſt inns, from Latinus Latinins. 
From alike quarry to this, came out thoſe other, famous 7+ 
ſcriptions, walking under the ſpecious title of Antiquitatum E- 
thruſcarum fragmenta, wherein, beſides many palpable incon- 
gruities to the cuſtoms of thoſe eldeſt times, diſcovered part- 
ly by Leo Alatins in his Diſcourſe concerning them, there are 
ſo many particular ſtories and circumſtances related concer- 
ning Noah's being in Italy, and other things ſo far beyond any 
probability of reaſon, that it is a wonder there are yet any 
perſons pretending to Learning, who ſhould build their 
diſcourſes upon ſuch rotten and fandy foundations as theſe 
Inſcriptions are. But though Ixion might, Fapiter would ne- 
ver have been deceived with a Cl/orel inſtead of Funo ; ſo, though 
perſons unacquainted with,.the lineaments of truth , may be 
eaſily impoſed on with appearances miſtead of her : yet ſuch 
perſons who have ſagacity enough to diſcern the azy of her 
countenance from the paint of forgeries, will never ſuffer them- 
felves to be over-reached by ſuch vain pretenders. But thefe 
Impoſtors are like the Aſtrologers at Rome, ever baniſhed, and 
yet.ever there; and fo theſe are ever exploded by all Lo- 
vers of truth, yet always find ſome to applaud and entertain 
them : Although it be more difficult to doe ſo now in the 
preſent light of knowledge , and all advantages for /earuing , 
than it was in thoſe elder times, when the Feathen Prieſts 
pre- 
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pretended to the A/onopoly of Learning among themſelves, and 
made it one of their great deſigns to keep all others in de- 
pendance on themſelves, thereby to keep up their vexerarion 
the better among the people. And therefore all the Records 
they had of Learning or Hiſtory, were carefully lockt up, and 
preſerved among the Prieſts, and leſt at any time others might 
get a view of them, they were ſure to preſerve them in a pee 
culiar Charafter diſtin from that in civil and common uſe. 
By which meMs the Heathen Frieſts' had all imaginable op- 
portunities and conveniences for deceiving the filly people, and 
thereby keeping them in an obſequious [gnorance, which 15s never 
the Mother of any true Devotion, but of the greateſt Super- 


ftition. 


It is well known of the Fgyptiart Prieſts, that the ſacred 
Charatters of their Temples were ſeldom made known to any 
but ſuch as were of their own number and family, (the Frzeſt- 
hood being there hereditary ) or ſuch others as by long con- 
verſe had inſinuated themſelves into their ſociety , as ſome of 


_ the Greek Philoſophers and Hiſtorians had done: And yet we 
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have ſome reaſon to think they were not over-free and com- 
municative to ſome of them, by the ſlender account they give 
of ſeveral things, which are ſuppoſed to be well known a- 
mong the eAgyptians. That the t hznician Prieſts had their pe- 
culiar and ſacred Charafters too, is evident from the words of 
Philo Byblius concerning Sanconiathon, if we take Bochartus his 
Expoſition of them : He tells us that his Hiſtory was compa- 
red, Tis vav o% ddyrw eee 36 mv, emexeuees Aupariey Yeorpunnw 
& ux by mem yrodews, With the Inſcriptions in the Temples writ- 
ten in the Ammunean Letters, which are known to few : Liter 
Ammuneorum (laith Bochartus) ſunt litere Templorum, liter 
im ſacry except e. For Mgn\ is the Sun, thence 1QN the Temple 
of the Sun, whom the Phenicians worſhipped as their princt- 
pal Deity, under the name of Beel-ſamen, the Lord of Heaven, 
The ſame Author tells us out of Diogenes Laertins, of a Book 
of Democritus, mei f tu Babvaart iggar yeeund muy by which 
It is evident that the Babylonian Prieſts had their ſacred Chara- 
Gers too: And of a Teſtimony of Theodoret of all the Graci- 
an Temples, & mis *Eanlwixcis velors ' ot myis nouy yacaxligess yer 
ua wv, 35 legg]inis megoreetor, that they had ſome peculiar Cha- 
racters which were called ſacred, But that learned Author 
thinks 
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thinks there is no neceſſity of underſtanding it peculiarly of 
the Grecians, becauſe the Greek Fathers called all Heathens by 
the name of Greeks; but if ſo, the Teſtimony is the larger, 
and amounts to an univerſal Teſtimony of the Heathen Temples. 
Neither was this only peculiar to them, if we believe ſome * SeF. 8, 
perſons of greater Learning than Fudgment , who attribute 
this diſtintion of ſacred and vulgar CharaSers to the Jews as 
well as others, but without any probability of reaſon. For 
theſe learned men being ſtrongly poſlefſed with the opinion of 
the modern Jews concerning the Antiquity of the preſent He- 
brew Characters, and finding themſelves preſſed not only with 
the Teſtimony of ſome ancient Rabbins , but with the ſtronger 
evidence of the anciext ſhekels about Solomon's time, inſcribed 
with the Samaritan letters, have at laſt found this Evaſion, 
that the Samaritan letters were in vulgar uſe ; but the preſent 
CharafFers were then ſacred , and not made common till after 
the time of the Captivity. But this ſeems to be a mere ſhift, 
found out by ſome modern Jews , and greedily embraced by 
their Followers, becauſe thereby tlrey are in hopes to evade 
the ſtrength of the contrary arguments, which otherwiſe they 
can find no probable ſolution of. And a mere ſhift it will ap- 
pear to be, to any one that conſiders on how little ground of 
reaſon it ſtands: For none of thoſe reaſons which held for 
ſuch a diſtintion of Charatters among the Heathens, can have 
any place among the Jews. For it was never any part of 
God's deſign to have the Law kept from the peoples view. 
Truth is never ſo fearfull of being /een abroad ; it is only fal- 
ſhood that walks under diſguiſes, and muſt have its hiding- 
places to retreat to: Nay , God expreſly commanded it as a4 
duty of all the Fews, to ſearch and ſtudy his Law , which 
they could not doe, if it were locked up from them in an #n- 
known CharaFer. Did not God himKlf promulge it among 
the people of Iſrael by the Miniſtry of Moſes? Did he not 
command it to be as frontlets between their eyes, and figns up- Exod. 13. 16. 
on their hands ( not that Phyla#eries ſhould be made of the ——_— 
Law to wear, as the Phariſees interpreted it, and others from | 
them have miſtaken ) but that they ſhould have the Law in 
continual remembrance , as \if it were always between their 
eyes, and ingraven upon worons nagy Again, if we ſuppoſe 
the Law to be among the people, but in the valgar _ = 
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| would fain know, what: ſan ity, majeſty, and authority there 
was in that chara:ter more than in the words and matter ? and 
if there were, how comes the va«/gar uſe of it to be no where 
forbidden? and how durſt Ezra, as is ſuppoſed, after the Ca 
tivity, profane fo ſacred a thing by expoling it to common uſe ? 
Rut grantinz them yet further, that it was /awful, but not 
efull, to make uſe of that ſacred charaFer; I demand then , 
how comes that 4:/aſe to continue ſo punttually till the time of 
Ezra, and that it ſhould never be divulged before? when 
tnere was fo great reaſon to make it common, fince the ſquare 
letters are lets operoſe, more expedite and facile, than the $a- 
maritan, which is, when time ſerves, uſed as a plea for their 
great ,utiquity, But yielding yet more, that the Sacred 
Charader was only uſed for the authentick copy of the Law , 
which was to decide all differences of other copies ( which 
ſome run to as their laſt ſhift) Lappeal to any man's reaſon , 
whether this be not 'the moſt improbable of all > For how 
could fuch a copy be the Judge of all others, which could not 
be read or underitood by thoſe who appealed to it > Or was 
the knowledge and reading of this charater peculiar to the 
High Prieſt, and conveyed down as'a.Cabala from one to ano- 
ther 2 but how many incongruities would follow hence, in 
caſe one High Prieſt ſhould die before his Son was capable of 
underſtanding the letters, and fo that Sacred treaſure muſt 
needs de loſt ; or had they it all by »ſpiration, and underſtood 
the *Sacred CharaFer by Urim and Thummim? Thus every 
way, this opinion among the Fews is prefſed with inconveni- 
ences, but it was moſt ſuitable to the Heathen Prieſts to main- 
tain a Aenm and Tum between their own Character and the 
vulgar ; For hereby they prohibited all prying into their my- 
ſteries by any, but thoſe who had the ſame Urtereſt with them- 
ſelves, and therefore were unlikely to diſcover any thing that 
might le{jen their reputation. Whereas, had there been no- 
thing but Truth in their Records, or that Truth had been for 
their ntereſt , what need had there been of fo great reſerved- 
neſs and privacy? but when the diſcovery of truth would 
undeceive the world , it was their tereſt to lock it up, and 
to give out ſuch things to the vulgar, which might advance 
themſelves and pleaſe them ; which artifices of theirs give no 
ſmall ground to qu:ſtien the credibility of their Hiſtories. 
Efpecially 
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Eſpecially if we add what we promiſed in the /aft place, to 
ſhew the want of credibility in the report of ancient times a- 
mong them, which was not only defectiweneſs, and wncertain- 
ty, but apparent partiality to themſelves, and inconſiſtency with 
each other. How evident is it in all theſe Nations we have 
ſpoken to, how much they ſtrive to inbonce the reputation 
of their own Nation, and to that end blend the Hiſtory of 
other Nations with their own,to make theirs ſeem the greater ? 
How muca do the eZgyprians tell us of the excellency of 
their ancient Laws and Government ? and yet how evident is 
it, from their. own Hiſtories, that no ſuch Laws were obſer- 
ved by their Kings as they ſpeak of 2 Can we think that ſuch 
_ as Chemmy and the reſt of them, who built thoſe vaſt 
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res of the Pyramids, and imployed Myriads of men for * 


ſo many years for the doing of them, would be content to be 


ſo dieted by their Laws, as Hecateus and Diodorws tell us 
they were to be ? Nay it ſeems to be. very ſuſpicious, that 
the great enterprizes of their famous Seſoofis are meerly fabu- 
lous, and ſome think an attributing to themſelves, what was 
done by the Aſſyrian Emperour in his time. By which we 
may gueſs, what to think of the great Conqueſts of Ofiris and 
1s, and their ſubduing almoſt the whole world to them. And 
it is moſt evident how partial the «Egyptians are in dilſem- 
bling their greateſt loſſes ; as is clear in the ſtory of the Con- 
queſt of Pharao Neco by Nebuchadnezzar , Jer. 46. 12. of 
which there is not the kaſt mention in Herodotus or Diodoras ; 
But on the contrary, Herodorzs tells us this Necos, as he calls 
him, conquered the Syrians at Magdalos ; and the flory of 
Vaphres and Amaſis in him ſeems to be only a diſguiſe of Nebu- 
chadnezz.ar's Conquelt ; onely leſt men ſhould think them con- 
quered by a Foreigner, they make Amaſis to be an e/fgyptian 
Plebeian. Again, what a vaſt number of Cities doth Dzod:- 
rus tell us of that were in «Egypt in their eldeſt times 2 no leſs 
than 18000. when yet himſelf confefleth in the time of Pro- 
lomews Lagi, there were reckoned but ſomewhat above 3000 
Cities, and then egypt was the moſt populous that ever it had 
been, How le doth this ſound, that in thoſe eldeſt 
times ſuch vaſt multitudes of Cities ſhould be ereted 2 But 
the truth is, it is not unſuitable to their opinion of the pro- 
duQtion of the firſt men, which _ cauſed, fay they, by _ 
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beat of Sun, and the mad of Nilus ; and it is certain then 
they might be the moſt popu/oww Nation in the world : for 
there could be no defett as to either efficient or material cauſe; 
there being mud enough to produce Myriads, and the Sun hot 
' enough to impregnate it. The partiality of other Nations hath 
been already diſcourſed of in our paſſage; and fo likewiſe 
hath their mutual repugnancy to, and inconſiftency with, each 
other : Which yet might be more fully manifeſted from the 
contradifions in reference to. the /fg yptian Hiſtory between 
Manetho, Herodotus, Diodorus, Dicearchus, Eratoſthenes, and 
all who have ſpoken of it ; as to the Aſyrian Empire be- 
tween Herodotus, Diodorws, and fulius Aſricanus ; as to the 
Perſian Empire between Herodotws and Creſias, and thoſe in 
* no inconſjderable things, as is evident in Photius his excerpra 
out of him. Among the Grecians we have already diſco- 
vered it as to their Hiſtory and Geography; and if we ſhould 
enter into their Theology, and the Hiſtory of that, we ſhould 
find their other differences inconſiderable, if compared with 
theſe, Of which we may partly make a conjecture by the 
incredible ſpite that is born by the graveſt Greek Authours, 
as Strabo, Plutarch, and others, towards Eumerus Siculus, 
for offering to deliver the Hiſtory of Fupiter, which he faith, 
he tranſcribed from the go/dew pillar in the Temple of Jupiter 
Triphyllius i» Panchotis. : 

But I ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcovered already, to 
prove that there is no credibility in any of thoſe Heathen Hi- 
ſtories, which pretend to give an acconut of ancient times, 
there being in all of them ſo much defeft and inſufficiency, 
ſo great uncertainty and confuſion, ſo much partiality and in- 
conſiſtency with each other. It remains now that I proceed 
to demonſtrate the credibility of that account of ancient 


_ ,* times, which is reported in the Sacred Scriptures, which will 


be the ſecond part of our Task. 
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CHAP. L 
The certainty of the Writings of Moſes. 


In order to the roving the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, ſeveral 
Hypotheſes laid down. The firſt concerns the reaſonableneſs 
of = wdor the ancient Hiſtory of the world im ſome cer- 

tain Records, from the —_—_ of the things, and the 

incomveniencies of meer Tradition or conſtant Revelation. 

The ſecond concerns the certainty that the Records ander 

Moſes hu name, were andeabredl his. The certamty of 

a matter of fatt enquired into m general, and proved ay ro 

this _ ar by univerſal = ent, and ſettling 4 Com- 

mon-wealth upon hw Laws. e impoſſibility of an Impoſtor 
as to the Wridings of Moſes demenft ered, £4 pleas 10 the 
comrary largely anſwered. 


AVING ſufficiently demonſtrated the watif of 
credibility in the account of the ancient times, gi- 
, Yen by thoſe Nations who have made the greateſt 
pretence to Learning and Antiquity in the world, 
we now proceed to evince the credibility and certainty of that 
account which is given us in ſacred Scriptures : In order to 
which I ſhall premiſe theſe following Hyporhe/es. 


Se&. 1. 


It ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that art account of Things [o ,,,, 


concerning and remarkable, ſheald not be always left to the 
uncertainty of an oral Traditun ; but ſhould be timely entred 
into certain Records, to be preſerved to the memory of poſterity. 
For it being of concernment to the world, in order to the 
Eſtabliſhment 'of belief as to ITN to be fully-ſetled 
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in the belief 1h? all things paſt were managed by Divine Pro- 
wvidence, there muſt be ſome certain Records of former Ages, 
or elſe the mind of Man will be lly hovermmg in the 
greateſt uncertainties: Eſpecially where there is ſuch a mutual 
dependence and concatenation of one thing with another, as 
there is in all the Scripture-hiſtory. For take away but any 
one of the main Foundations of the Moſaical biftory, all the 
erftrutture will be exceedingly weakned, if it doth not fall 
quite to the ground. For Man's obligation to obedience un- 
to God, doth\neceffarily ſuppoſe his or;ginal to be from him ; 
his hearkning to any propoſals of favour from God, doth ſup- 
poſe his Apoſt#/ie and fall ; God's aofigning to ſhew mercy and 
favour to fallen Man, doth ſuppoſe that there muſt be ſome 
way whereby the Great Creator muſt reveal himſelf as to the 
Conditions on which fallen Man may expect a recovery ; the 
revealing of theſe Conditions in ſuch a way whereon a fuſpi- 
cious (becauſe guilty) creature may firmly rely, doth ſuppoſe 
ſo certain a recording of them, as may be leaſt liable to any 
ſuſpicion of impoſture or deceit. For although nothing elſe 
be in it ſelf neceflary from God to Man, in order to his Salva- 
tion, but the bare revealing in a certain way the Terms on 
which he muſt expect it ; yet conſidering the unbounded Na- 
ture of Divine Goodneſs, reſpeAting not only the good of ſome 
particular Perſons, but of the whole Soczety of mankind, it 
ſtands to the greateſt reaſon that ſuch a Revelation ſhould be 
ſo propounded, as might be with equal certainty conveyed to 
the community of mankind, Which could not with any ſuch 
evidence of credibility be done by private and particular Re- 
wvelations (which give ſatisfattion only to the inward Senſes * 
of the partakers of them) as byg,a publick recording of the 
matters of Divine Revelation by ſuch a Perſon who Is enabled 
to give the world all reaſonable ſatufation, that what he did 
was not of any private deſign of his own head ; but that he 
was deputed to it by no leſs than Divine Awthority, And 
therefore it ſtands to the higheſt reaſon, that where Divine 
Revelation is neceſſary for the certain requiring of Aſent, the 
matter to be believed ſhould have a certain wniform convey- 
ance to Mens minds, rather than that perpetually New Reve- 
lations ſhould be required for the making known of thoſe 
things ; which being once xecorded, are not liable to ſo many 


impoſt ures 
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smpoſt ures as the other way might have been under pretended 
Revelations. For then Men are not put to a continual Trial, 
of every Perſon pretending Divine Revelation, as to the evi- 
dences which he brings of Divine Authority, but the great 
matters of concernment being already recorded and atreſfted by 
all rational evidenceas to the truth of the things, their minds 
therein reſt ſatisfied without, being underaa contmual beſitancy, 
leſt the Revelation of one ſhould contrradift another. 

For ſuppoſing that God had left the marters of Divine Re- 
welation unrecorded at all, but left them to be diſcovered in 
every Age by a /pirit of prophecy, by ſuch a multitude as might 
be ſufficient to inform the world of the truth of the things ; 
we cannot but conceive that an innumerable Company of 
croaking Enthuſiaſts would be continually pretending Com- 
»:ſſions from Heaven, by which the minds of Men would be 
left in continual diſtre#ton, becauſe they would have no cer- 
tain infallible rules given them, whereby to difference the 
good and evil ſpirit from each other. But now ſuppoſing God 
to _— ſome particular Perſons, not only to reveal, but to 
record Divine Truths, then whatever evidences can be brought 
atteſting a Dvume Revelation in them, will likewiſe prove 
the undoubted certainty and-infallibility of thoſe writings, it 
being impoſſible that Perſons employed by a God of rruth 
ſhould make it their deſign to impoſe upon the world ; which 
gives us a rational account, why the wiſe God did not ſuffer 
the Hiſtory of the world to lie ſtill wnrecorded, but made 
choice of ſuch a perſon to record it, who gave abundant evi- 
dence to the werld that he aCted no private deſign, but was 
peculiarly employed by G:d himſelf for the-doing of it, as 
will appear afterwards. Beſides, we find by our former DiC 
courſe, how liable the moſt certain Tradition is to be cor- 
rupted in progreſs of time, where there are no ſtanding Re- 
cords, though it were at firſt delivered by Perſons of un- 
doubted credit. For we have no reaſon to doubt, but that 
the Tradition of the old World, the flood and the con/equences 
of it, with the narvre and worſhip of the true God, were at 
firſt ſpread over the greateſt part of the world in its firft 
Plantations ; yet we ſee how ſoon for want of certain con- 
weyance, all the ancient Tradition was corrupted and abuſed in- 
to-the greateſt 1do/arry, Which might be leſs wondered = 
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had it been only in thoſe parts which were furtheſt remote 
from the ſeat of thoſe grand Tranſattions ; but thus we find 
it was even among thoſe families who had the neareſt refi- 
dence to the place of them, and among thoſe Perſons who 
were not far off in a lineal de/cens from the Perſons mainly 
concerned in them ; as is moſt evident in the family out of 
which Abrabam came (who was himſelf the tenth from 
Noah) yet of them it is ſaid, rbat they ſerved other Gods. 
How unlikely then was it, that this Trad:t:on ſhould be af- 
terwards preſerved entire, when the People God had pecu- 
liarly choſen to himſelf, were ſo mixed among the e£gyp- 
tans, and fo prone to the 1dolatries of the Nations round 
about them, and that even after God had given them a writ- 
ten Law atteſted with the greateſt miracles ? what would 
they have done then, had they never been brought forth 
of +£gypr by ſuch ſigns and wonders, and had no certain Re- 
cords left to preſerve the Memory of former Ages? Thus 
we ſee how much it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that ſo 
memorable things ſhould be digeſted into ſacred Records. 

We have as great certainty that Moſes was the Author of 
the Records going under his name, as we can bave of any mat- 
ter of fatt dine at ſo great adiſtance of time from w We 
are to conſider that there are two very diſtinft Queſtions to 
be thought of, concerning, a D:vine Revelation to any Per- 
ſon at a conſiderable diſtance of time from us ; and thoſe are 
what evidences can be given that the matters recorded are of 
a true divine revelation ; and what evidence-we have of the 
truth of the matter of fatt, that ſuch things were recorded 
by ſuch perſons. They who do not carefully diſtinguiſh between 
theſe two Queſtions, will ſoon run themſelves into ar: in- 
extricable Labyrinth, when they either ſeek to underftand 
themſelves, or explain to others the grounds on which they 
believe the Scriptures to be rhe Word of God. The firſt ſtep 
in order to which muſt be the proving the undowbred certain- 
ty of rhe matter of fat, or the truth of the Hiſtory, that 
ſuch per/cns were really exiſtent, and did either do or record 
the things we ſpeak of : After this, ſucceeds the other to prove, 
not only the real exiſtence of the things, but that the per/ons 
who recorded the things, were «ſjiſted by an infallible Spirit ; 
then there can be ns, reaſog at all to doubt, but thoſe records 
are 
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at preſent we enquire after, the certainty of the matter of . 


fat, that the Records under the name of 11o/es were un- 
doubtedly his. And here it will be moſt unreaſonable for 
any to ſeek for further evidence and demonſtration of it, than 
the metrer to be proved is capable of, But if they ſhould, } 
ſuppoſe we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate the folly of 
ſuch a demand, and that on theſe accounts. 

1. Whoever yet undertook to bring matters of fat 
into Mathematical demonſtrations, or thought he had ground 
to queſtion the certainty of any thing that was not proved in 
a Mathematical way to him 2 who would ever undertake to 
prove that Archimedes was killed at Syracu/e by any of the 
demonſtrations he was then about ? or that Euclide was the 
undoubted Author of the Geomerry under his name ? or do 
men queſtion theſe things for want of ſuch demen/#racions ? 
Yet this is all we at preſent deſire, but the ſame liberty here 
which is uſed in any thing of a like nature. 

2. I demand of the per/o» who denies this moral certainty 
to be ſufficient for an aſfent, whether he doth queſtion every 
thing in the world, which he was not preſent at the doing 
of himſelf? If he be peremptorily reſolved to believe nothing 
but what he ſees, he is fit for nothing but a Voyage (to Anti- 
cyr&, Or to be ſoundly purged with Hellebore to free him from 
thoſe cloudy bumours that make him ſuſpeft the whole world 
to be an impoſture, But we cannot ſuppoſe any- man ſo de- 
ſtitute of reaſon, as to queſtion the truth of every matter of 
. fact which he doth not ſee himſelf ; if he doth then firmly 
believe any thing, there muſt be ſuppoſed ſufficient grownd: 


to induce him to ſuch a belief. And then what ground can * 


there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch things which have 
as great evidence as any of thoſe things have which he moſt 
firmly believes ? and this is all we defire from him. 

3. Do we not ſee that the moſt concernmg and weighty 
ations of mens lives, are built on no other foundation than 
this more! certainty ? yet men do not in the leaſt queſtion the 
truth of the thing they rely upon: As is moſt evident in all 
titles to eſtates derived from Anceſtors, either by donation or 
purchaſe : In all zrading, which goes upon the moral certainty, 
that there are ſuch places as the Indies, or France, or $ ore 
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In all journeyings, that there is ſuch a place, as that I am 
going to, and this is the way thither ; for theſe we have 
but this mcral certainty; for the contrary to both theſe are 
prſſible, and the affirmarrves are mdemonſtrable. IN eating 
and drinking there is a poſſibility of being poiſoned by every bit 
of meat or drop of drink ; do we therefore continually doubt, 
whether we ſhall be fo or no ? Chiefty this is ſeen in all »e- 
tural affettion and piety in Children towards Parents, which 
undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of that, which it was mpoſſi- 
ble they could be witneſſes of themſelves ; wiz. heir comm 

out of their Mothers wombs. And doth any one think this 
ſufficient ground to queſtion his Mother, becauſe the con- 
trary is impoſſible to be demonſtrated to him ? In ſhort, then, 
cither we muſt deſtroy all H:forical faith out of the world, 
and believe nothing (though never ſo much atteſted) but 
what we ſee our ſelves or elſe we muſt acknowledge, that a 


' moral certainty 1s 4 gun grow" for an undoubted aſſent, 


not ſuch a. one cus non poreſt ſubeſſe falſum, but ſuch a one 
cui non ſubeſt dubium, 1. e. an aſſent undoubred, though not 
infallible. By which we ſee what little - reaſon the Arbeift 
on one ſide can have to queſtion the truth of the Scriptures, 
as to the Hiſtory of it ; and what little ground the Papits 
on the other ſide have to make a pretence of the neceſſity of 
mnfallibility, as to the propoſal of ſuch things where moral 
certainty is ſufficient. that is, to the matter of fat. 

Which I now come to prove, as to the ſubjett in hand ; 
Viz. That the writings of Moſes are undoubtedly bis, which I 
prove by a.twe-fold Argument : 1. An univerſal conſent of 
perſons, who were beſt able to knuaw the truth of the things 


#n queſtion. 2. The ſetling of a Commonwealth upon the Laws 


delivered by Moſes. '1. The univerſal Conſent of perſons moſt 
capable of judging in the Caſe in hand. I know nothing the 
moſt ſcrupulous and inquiſitive mind can poſſible deſire in order 
to ſatisfaction, concerning any matter of fat, beyond an 
univerſal Conſent of ſuch perſons -who have a greater capa- 
ciry of knowing the truth of it than we can have : And thoſe 
are all ſuch perſons who have lived neareſt thoſe times when - 
the things were done, and have beſt underſtood the Afﬀairs 
of the times when the things were pretended to be done. 
Can we poſlibly conceive, that among the people of the y_ 

who 
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who were ſo exceedingly prone to tranſgreſs the Law of Moſes, 
and to fall into 1delatry, but if there had been any the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of any falſity or impofture in the writings of Moſes, 
the ring-leaders of their revolts would have ſufficiently pro- 
mulged it among them, as the moſt plan/ible ples to draw 
them off from the worſhip of the true God ? Can we think 
that a Nation and Religion ſo maligned as the Fewyh were, 
could have eſcaped diſcovery, if there had been any deceit 
in it, when ſo many lay in wajt continually to expoſe them 
to all Conrumelies imaginable 2 Nay, among themſelves in 
their frequent Apoftaſies, and occaſions given for ſuch a = 
tence, how comes this to be never heard of, nor in the Itaft 
queſtioned, whether the Law was undoubtedly of Moſes his 


Writing or no > What an excellent plea would this have been 


for Feroboam's Calves in Dan and Bethel : for the Samaritans 
Temple on Mount Gerizim, could any the leaſt ſuſpicion have 
' been raiſed among them, concerning the authenrickne/s of 
the fundamental Records of the Few:ſh Commonwealth? And 
which is moſt obſervable, the Fews who were a people ſtrange- 
ly ſuſpicious and mcredulous, while they were fed and cloathed 
with miracles, yet could never find ground to queſtion this. 
Nay, and Moſes himſelf, we plainly ſee, was hugely envied 
by many of the 1/raelires even in the wilderneſs, as is evident 
in the Conſpiracy of Corah and his complices, and that on 
this very ground, that he took too much upon him ; how un- 
likely then is it, that amidſt ſo many enemies he ſhould dare 
to venture any thing into publick records, which was not moſt 
undoubtedly true ; or undertake to preſcribe a Law to oblige 
the people to. poſterity 2 Or that after his own Age any 
thing ſhould come out under his name, which would not be 
preſently detected by the emwlatours of his glory > What then, 
1s the thing it ſelf incredible ? ſurely not, that Moſes ſhould 
write the records we ſpeak of, Were not they able to under- 
ſtand the truth of it > What ? not thoſe, who were in the 
ſame Age, and conveyed it down by a certain tradition to po- 
ſterity 2 Or did not the 1/raelites all conſtantly believe it ? 
What ? not they, who would ſooner part with their lives 
and fortwnes, than admit any variation or alteration as to 
their Law? ly. 
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Well, but if we ſhould ſuppoſe rhe whole Fewiſh Nation 
partial ta themſelves, and that out of honour to the memory of 
ſo great a perſon as Moſes, they ſhould attribute their ancient 
Laws and Records to bim: Which is all that Infidelity its ſelf 
can imagine in this Caſe ; Yet this cannot be with any ſha- 
dow of reaſon pretended. For, 

1. Who were thoſe per/ons, who did give out this Law to 
the Fews under Moſes his name? Certainly they, who undertake 
to contradict that which is received by common conſent, muſt 
bring ſtronger and clearer evidence than that on which that 
conſent is grounded; or elſe their exceprioxs deſerve to be re- 
jected with the higheſt indignation, What proof can be 
then brought , that not only the Fewiſh Nation, but the 
whole Chriſtian world hath been fo lamentably befooled to 
believe thoſe things with an undoubted afſent, which are on- 
ly the contrivances of ſome cunning men ? 

2. At what time could theſe things be contrived 2 Either 
while the memory of Moſes and his actions werg. regnaining, 
or afterwards, Firſt, how could it poffibly be, when his 
memory Was remaining? for then all things were ſo freſh in 
their memories, that it was / le a thing of this univerſal 
nature could be forged of him. If after, then I demand, 
whether the people had obſerved the Law of Moſes before 
or no? if wor, then they muſt certainly know it at the time 
of its promulgation to be counterfeit ;, for had it been from 
Moſes, it would have been obſerved before their times ; if ir 
was obſerved before, then either continually down from the 
time of Moſer, or not ? If continually down, then it was of 
Moſes his doing, if we ſuppoſe him to have had that Autho- 
rity among the people which the obje&t:on ſuppoſeth ; sf nor, 
then till the nearer Moſes his time, the more difficult ſuch a 


counterfeiting could be ; becauſe the Conſtirutions which Mo- 


ſes had left among them, would have remained in their me- 
mwories, whereby they would eaſily reject all pretences and coun- 
terfeits, | 

3. How can we conceive the Nation of the Fews would 
have ever embraced ſuch a Law, had it not been of Moſes 
his enatting among them in that ſtate of time when he did ? 
For.then the people were in fitteſt capacity to receive a Law, 


being grown a great people, and therefore neceſſary to have 
; Laws; 
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Laws ; newly delivered from bondage, and therefore wanting 
| Laws of their own; and” entring into a ſetled ſtate of Com- 
monwealth, which was the moſt proper ſeaſon of giving Laws. 

Theſe confiderations make it fo clear, that itis almoſt impoſſe- 
ble, to conceive the Nation of the Jews could have their 
Laws given, to them but at the time of their being in the 
wilderneſs, before they were ſetled in Canaan. © For ſuppoſe 
we at preſent, to gratitie ſo far the objection, that theſe Laws 
were brought forth long after the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment and the national ſettlement, under Afoſes his name ; how 
improbable, nay how impoſſible is it to alter the fundamental 
Laws of a Nation after long ſettlement 2 what *onfufion of in- 
tereſts doth this bring ? what diſturbance among all ſorts of 
people, "who muſt be diſſeiſed of their rights, and brought to 
ſuch ſtrange unwonted cxſtoms ſo ſeemingly againſt their n- 
tereſts, as many of the Conſtitutions among the Jews were 2? 
For can we imagine, that a people always devoted to their 
own intereſt, would after it had been quietly ſetled in their 
Land, by Conſtitutions *after the cuſtom of other Nations, 
preſently under a pretence of a copy of Laws found (that 
, were pretended to be given by one in former Ages of great 
eſteem, called Moſes) throw open all their former incloſures, 
and part with their former Laws, for theſe of which they 


have no evidence, but the words of thoſe that told it them 2 ” 


We have a clear inſtance for this among the Romans ; al- 
though there were great evidence given of the andoubted cer- 
tainty, that the Books found in Numa's grave by Petilius were 
bis,yet becauſe they were-adjudged by the Senate to be againſt 
the preſent Zaws, they were without further enquiry adjud 

to be burnt. Was not here the greateſt lizelihood that 
might be, that theſe ſhould have taken place among the Ro- 
mans, for the great veneration for wiſdom which Numa was in 
among them, and the great evidence that theſe were certain 
remainders of his, wherein he gave a true account of the ſu- 
perſtitions in uſe among them 2 yet leſt the tate ſhould be wr- 
ſetled by it, they were prohibited ſo much as a publick view, 
when the Pretor had ſworn they were againſt the eſtabliſhed 
Laws. Can we then conceive the Fewiſh Nation would have 
embraced ſo burdenſome and ceremonious a Law as Moſes's was, 


had it been brought among them - ſuch a way as the —_ 
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of Numa, though with all imaginable evidence, that it was 
undoubtedly his, eſpecially when they were engaged to the ob- 
ſervation of ſome Laws or Cuſtoms already, by which their 
Commonwealth had been eſtabliſhed > And withall theſe Laws 
of Moſes ſeeming ſo much againſt the tereſt and good hus- 
bandry of a Nation, as all the neighbour Nations thought, who 
for that accuſed them to be an idle and loathful people, as they 
judged by their reſting wholly one day in ſeven, the great and 
| many ſolemn feaſts they had, the repairing of all the males to Je- 
ruſalem thrice a year ; the Sabbatical years, years of Fubilee,&c, 
Theſe things were apparently againſt the tereſt of ſuch a. 
Nation, whoſe great ſubſiſtence was upon paſturage and agri- 
culture. So that it is evident theſe Laws reſpected not the 
outward intereſt of the Nation, and ſo could not be the con- 
trivance of any Politicians amdng them, but did immediately 
aim at the honor of the God whom they ſerved, for whom they 
were tq part even with their civil intereſts : The doing: of 
which by a people generally taken notice of for a particular 
Love of their own concernments,is an impregnable argument theſe 
G Laws could not take place among them, had they not been 
' given by Moſes at the time of their «nſettlement, and that 
their future ſettlement did depend upon their preſent obſerva- 
tion of them ; which is an evidence tos that they could be of 
no leſs that drvine- original : Which, was more than I was to 

prove at preſent. 

See. 9. 4. Were not theſe writings undoubtedly Moſes's ; whence 
| ſhould the neighbour * Nations about the Fews notwith- 
Mp ſtanding the hatred of the Jewiſh Religion, retain ſo venerable 
| an opinion of the wiſdom of Moſes > The «A&gyptians accouns 

ted him one of their Priefts (which notes the eſteem they 
had of his learning) as - appears by the teftimonies produced 
C. App 1. 1.Bib. out of Cheremon and Manetho by Foſephns. Diodorus Siculus 
1 on 's: 16: ſpeaks of him with great reſpe# among the famous Legi/atours, 
De J49:49. and ſodoth Strabo, who ſpeaks in commendation of the Re- 
ligion eſtabliſhed by him. The teſtimony of Longenus is ſuffici- 
ently known,that Aoſes wasno man of any vulgar wit (x 5 Tv2wy 
evig) Chalcidins calls him ſapientiſſamus Moſes (although I 
muſt not difſemble that Chalcidins hath been, I think, unde- 
ſervedly reckoned among heathen writers, though he comments 
on. Plato's Times, it being moſt probable that he was a Chrt- 


ſtian 
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ftian Platonift, which might more probably make /anizus call 7: Yeſ. de Ido] 
him circwnforaneum blateronem) but though we exempt Chal. **: © 45- 
cidius out of the number of thoſe Heathens, who have born 
teſtimony to the wiſdom of Moſes, yet there are number e- 
nough befides him produced by Juſtin Aartyr, Cyril , and 
- others, whoſe evidence is. clear and full to make us undoubt- /* 7%: _— 
edly believe, that there could never have been ſo univerſal EPOIOs mo 
and winterrupted a tradition concerning the writings and Laws 
of Moſes, had they not . been certainly his, and conveyed 
down in a continual ſucceſſion from his time to our preſent 
age. Which will be yet more clear, if we conſider in the 
ſecond place, hat the national Conſtitution and ſettlement of 
the Tews, did depend ou the truch of the Laws and Writings of 
Moſes. Can we have more undoubted evidencÞ, that there 
were ſuch perſons as Solon,. Lycwrgus, and Numa, and that the 
Laws bearing their names were theirs, than the Hiſtory of the 
ſeveral Commonwealths of Athens, Sparta, and Rome, who 
were governed by thoſe Laws? When writings are not of ge- 
neral concernment, they may be more eaſily counterfeited ; but 
when they concern the rizhts, privileges, and government of a 
Nation, there will be enough whoſe intereſt will lead them to 
prevent impoſtures. It is no eafie matter to forge a Magna 
Charta, and to invent Laws ; mens caution and prudence is 
never ſo quick-ſighted as in matters which\concern their eſtates 
and-freeholds. The general intereft of men, lies contrary to ſuch 
impoſtures, and therefore they will prevent their obtaining - 
among them. Now the Laws of Moſes are incorporated into 
the very Republick of the Fews, and their ſubſiſtence and Go- 
vernment depends upon them, their Religzon and Laws are fo 
interwoven one with the other, that one cannot be broken 
off from thetther. Their right to their temporal poſſeſſions 
in the aud of Canaan depends on their owning the Sovereignty 
of God who gave them to them ;z and on the truth of the 
Hiſtory recorded by Moſes concerning ;the promiſes made to 
the Patriarch;, So that on that account it was impoſlible 
thoſe Laws ſhould be counterfeit on which the welfare of a 
Nation depended, and according to which they were governed 
ever ſince they were a Nation. So that I ſhall now take it to 
be ſufficiently proved, that the writings under the name 
of Moſes were undoubtedly his ; for none, who Czar” - 
kne 
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the Laws to have been his, can have the face to deny the 
Hiſtory, there Being ſo necellary a connexion between 
them ; and the book of Geneſis being nothing elſe but a gene- 
ral and very neceſſary introduc/ion to that which follows. I 
deny not but the hiſtory of Moſes might, according to 
the tradition of the Fews, and the belref of others, be reviſed 
by Fara, or the men of the great Synagogue after the Fews re- 
turn from captivity, as appears by the names of places, and 
other paſſages not ſuitable to the time of Moſes ; but I utterly 
deny that the Pentateuch was not of Moſes his penning,or that it 
was only a ColteFion out of the Diaries and Annals of the 
Nation : For throughout the Scripture the very hiſtorical paſ- 
ſages are attributed to Moſes, and in all probability the Sa- 
maritan PentIteuch bears date before the Captivity; by which 
it = appears that thoſe Books are truly the Books of 
Moſes. 


. 
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CHAP. IL 
Moſes his certain knowledge of what he writ. 


The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of Mo- 
ſes bu Hiſtory ; that gradually proved : Firſt, Moſes bis 
knowledge cleared, by. his education, and experience, and cer- 
tain information. His education in the wiſdom of Fgypt ; 
what that was. The old Fgyptian learning enquired into ; 
the conveniences for it, Of the Fgyptian Prieſts, Moſes 
reckoned among them for his knowledge. The Mathematical, 
Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of Xgypt : their Po- 
litical wiſdom moft conſiderable. The advantage of Moſes 
above the Greek Philoſophers, as to wiſdom and reaſon. Mo- 
ſes bimſelf an eye-witneſs of moſt of his hiſtory : the certain 
uninterrupted tradition of the other part among the Jews, ma- 
nifeſted by rational evidence. 


Aving thus far cleared our way, we come to the third 
Hypotheſis, which is, There are as manifeſt proofs of the 
undoubted truth and certainty of the Hiſtory recorded by Moſes, 
as any can be given concerning any thing which we yield the firm- 
eſt aſſent unto. Here it toy be conſidered, that we proceed in 
a way of rational evidence to prove the truth of the thing in 
hand, as to which, if in the judgment of impartial perſons 
the arguments produced be ſtrong enough to convince an un- 
byaſſed mind ; It is not material, whether every wrangling 
Atheiſt will fit down contented with them. For uſually per- 
ſons of that inclination rather than judgment, are more re- 
ſolved againſt light, than inquiſitive after it, and rather ſeek to 
ftop the chinks at which anylight might come in, than open 
the windows for the free and chearful entertainment of it. It 
uy certainly be ſufficient tomake it appear, that no man can 
deny the truth of that part of Scripture which we are now 


ſpeaking of, without offering manifeſt violence to his own fa- 
calties, and making it appear to the world, that he 1s one 
wholly forſaken of his own reaſon : which will be ſatisfactorily 
__ things : Firft, that it was morally 
e ignorant of the things he undertook to 
write 


done, if we can clear 
impoſſible Moſes ſhould 
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write of, and (0 be deceived himſelf. Secondly, That it was 
utterly impoſſible he ſhould have any deſign in deceiving others in 
reporting ut. Thirdly, That it 1s certain from all rational evi- 
dence, that. he hath not deceived the world, but that hs Hiſto- 
ry # undoubtedly true. Firſt, That it was morally impoſſible 
Moſes ſhould be deceived him{elf, or be ignorant of the things 
which he writ of. To things are requiſite to prevent a Man's 
being deceived himſelf. Firſt, Thar he be a perſon of more 
than ordinary judgment, wiſdom, and knowledge. Secondly, 
That he hawve [uſficient information concerning the things he un- 
dertakes to write of. If either of theſe two be wanting, it 
is poſſible for a man of integrity to be deceived ; for an hone/t 
heart hath not always an Urim and Thummim upon it ; nor is 
fidelity always furniſhed with the acutelt intellectuals. The 


[emplicity of the Dove is as liable to be deceived its ſelf as the 


{ubiilty of the Serpemt is to deceive others ; but where the 
wiſdom of the Serpent is, to prevent being deceived, and the 
Doves innocency in not deceiving others, there are all the 
qualifications can be deſired in any one who undertakes only to 
tell the Truth. Firſt, Then that Moſes was a perſon of a great 
underſtanding, and ſufficiently qualified to put a difference be- 
twees truth and falſhood, will appear, firſt, from rbe =. com 
of hs Education ; Secondly, from the ripeneſs of hu judgment, 
and greatneſs of has experience when he penned theſe things. 

Firſt, We begin with his Education. And here we require 
at preſent no further aſſent to be given to what is reported 
concerning Aoſes in Scripture,than what we give to Plutarch's 
lives, or any other relations concerning the ations of perſons 
who lived in former Ages. Two things then we find recorded 
in Scripture concerning Moſes bis Education ; that be was 
brought up in the Court of eAEgypt,and that he was skilled in all 
the learning of the eAgyptrans ; and theſe two will 2bundantly 
prove the ingenuity of his Education, wiz. That he was a 
perſon both converſant in civil Afﬀairs, and acquainted "\þ 
the abſtruſer parts of all the -£gyptian wiſdom, 

And I confeſs there is nothing to me which doth advance (6 
much the repute of the ancient «£gyprian Learning, as that 
the Sprrir of God in Scripture ſhould take ſo much notice of 
it, as to ſet forth a perſon (otherwiſe renowned for greater ac- 
compliſhments) by his s&/ in this. For if it be below the 


w1/dom 
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wi[dom of any ordinary perſon, to ſet forth a perſon by that 
which in its ſelf is no matter of commendation ; how much 
'lefs can we imagine it of that infinite wiſdom which inſpired 
Stephen in that Apology which -he makes for himſelf againſt 
the Libertine;, who charged him with conrempe of doſes and 
the Law? And therefore certainly this was ſome very obſerva- 
ble thing, which was brought in as a ſingular commendation 
of Afoſes, by that perſon whoſe deſign was to make it appear 
how high an eſteem he had of him. And hence it appears 
that Learning 1s not only in its ſelf a great accompliſbrrent of 
humane nature, byt that it ought to be looked upon with ve- 
neration, even in thoſe who have excellencies of a higher na- 
ture to commend them. If a Pear retains its excel/ency when 
it lies upon a d#»gh1/1,it cap certainly /o/e nothing of its /uſtre 
by being ſet in a Crown of gold; if Learning be commenda- 
ble in an e/£gyprian, it is 00 leſs in Moſes, where it is ena- 
melled with more noble perfeftions, than of it ſelf it can reach 
unto, All the queſtion is, Whether the ancienr learning of 
the —_— was ſuch as might be ſuppoſed to improve the 
reaſon and underſtanding of men to ſuch an height, as there- 
by to make them more capable of putting a difference between 
truth and falſhood ? Whether it were ſuch an overflowing Ni- 
lus as would enrich the underſtandings of all thoſe who were in 
a capacity to receive its ſtreams? The truth is, there want not 
grounds of ſuſpicion, that the old «Agyprian Learning was 
not of that elevation which the preſent diſtance of our Age 
makes us apt to think it was. Anda learned man hath in a et 
diſcourſe endeavoured to ſhew the great defe#s that there 


were-in it: Neither can it, I think, be denyed, but according Corringius de 
to the reports we have now concerning it, ſome parts of their Hermer. Medic. 
Learning were frivolous, others obſcure, a great deal Magica/, © 2 11 12+ 


and the reſt ſhorr of that improvement, which the acceſſion of 
the parts and induſtry of after Ages gave unto it. But yet it is 
again as evident, that ſome parts of learning were- invented 
by the «Ag yptians, others much improved, and that the Greeks 
did at firſt /er up with the fock they borrowed out of «A; ypr, 
and that learning chiefly flouriſhed there, when there was (1 
had almoſt ſaid) an «Azgyprian darkneſs of Ignorance over- 
ſpreading the face of Greece as well as other Nations. 
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Which will appear by theſe conſiderations, the great anti- 
quity of their repute for Learning, the great advantages they had 
for promoting it, and the parts of Learning moſt in uſe among 
them. This though it may ſeem a digreſſron here, will yet 
tend to promote our deſign, by ſhewing thereby how quali- 
fied and accompliſhed Moſes was to deliver to the world an 
hiſtory of ancient times. If we believe Macrobius, there was 
no people in the world could vye for Learning with the eA5- 
gyptians, who makes e-£gypt in one place, the Mother of all 
Arts, and in another, the -£gyptians omntum Philoſopht.c dif- 
ciplinarnum parentes, the Fathers of the Philoſophick Sciences ; 
he derives elſewhere the original of all Aſtronomy from them, 
quos conſtat primos. omnium cxlum metirt, & ſerutari auſos : 
though it be more probable that the Nativity even of Aſtrone- 
my it ſelf was firſt calculated by the Chaldeans, from whom it 
was conveyed to the ezyptians, He likewiſe appropriates 
all divine knowledge to them, where he faith they were $0- 
li rerum divinarum conſcii, and after calls Agypt, divinarum 
omnium diſciplinarum compotem.lt is ſufficiently notorious what 
great repute the «A:zyptian Learning hath been in,with ſome in 
our latter times,in that our Chymiſts look upon it as the greateſt 
honour to their profeſſion, that they think they can claim 
kindred of the old Egyptian Learning, and derive the pedi- 
gree of their Chymiſtry from the old eAgyptian Hermes. But 
that vain pretence is ſufficiently refuted by the fore-mentioned 
learned man Conringius, in his Tratt on this ſubje(t, de Her- 
metica Medicina. Franciſcus Patricius profeſſeth himſelf fo 
great an admirer of the old «Azgyptian Learning, that he 
thought it would be no bad exchange, if the Peripatetick Phi- 
loſophy were extruded, and the old «£gyptian received in- 
ſtead of it. But the world is now grown wiſer, than to re- 
ceive his Hermes Triſmegiſtus for the Author of the old A- 
gyptian Philoſophy, the credit of his Author being for ever bla- 
ſted, and the doctrine contained in the Books under his name, 
manifeſted to be ameer Cento, a confuſed mixture of the Chri- 
ftian, Platonick, and eAgyptian doftrine together, So that we 
could hardly maintain the juſtneſs of the repute of the anci- 
ent e/£gyptian Learning from any thing now extant of it ; but 
yet we ſee no reaſon to queſtion it, eſpecially ſince it is ſo ho- 
nourably ſpoken of in Sacred Writ, and ſeems in it to =_ 
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been made the tandard and meaſure of humane wiſdom. For. 
which we have this obſervable teſtimony,that when the w:/dom 
of Solomon is ſpoken of with the greateſt advantage and com- 
«mendation, it is ſet forth with this character, that it exceed- 
ed the wiſdom of all the children of the Faſt Country, and all ' King. 4. 19. 
the wiſdom of XAgypt. Whence it is moſt natural and eaſie 3% 3'* 
to argue, That certainly their learning muſt be accounted the 
greateſt at that time in the world ; or elſe it could not have 
- been inferred, that Solomon was wiſer than all men, becauſe his 
wiſdem excelled theirs, unleſs we ſuppoſe their wiſdom to have 
been the greateſt in that age of the world, when the wiſdom 
of the Grecians (although in that time Homer is ſuppoſed to 
flouriſh) was not thought worthy the taking notice of. We ſee 
from hence then, as from an irrefragable teſtimony, that the 
wiſdom of the eAgyptians anciently was no trivial Pedantry, 
nor meer ſuperſtitious and Magical rites, but that there was 
ſomething in it ſolid and ſubſtantial, or it had not been worth 
triumphing {over. by the wiſdom of Solomon : It being true of 
that, what Lipſins faith of the Roman Empire, Luicquid dignum ,,,, _. , 
vinci videbaturvicit; cetera non tam non potuit quam contempſit ; guy, 4 6 I 
it was 'an argument of ſome great worth, that it was over- 
topped and conquered by it. 
Thus we ſee how juſt the repute of the ancient efgytian SeF. 4; 
Learning, is from Teſtimony, and we ſhall find as great reaſon 
for it, when we conſider the great advantages the eAigyptians 
had for promoting of Learning among them. Two ways men 
come to knowledge, either by tradition from others, or by ob- 
ſervation of their own ; what the efgyptians had the firſt 
, Will be ſpoken to afterwards; we now conſider the latter 
ſe. All knowledge ariling from obſervation, muſt be either 
of thoſe Sciences which immediately conduce to the benefit of 
mens lives, or ſuch whoſe end is to improve mens rational fa- p;z i. ie. 
calties in the knowledge of things, The former neceſſiry will 92h. 1.1. c.- 1. 
put men upon the finding out, the latter require ſeceſſum & 
otia, freedom from other imployments, a mind addi#ed to 
them, and induſtry in the ſtudy of them, and a care to preſerve 
their inventions in them. The ſtudy of Geometry among the 
__ owed its original to neceſſity ; for the river Nile be- 
ing ſwelled with the ſhowers falling in Xchiopia, and thence 
annually over-flowing the _—_ of Xgypt, and by its vio- 
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lence overturning all the marks they had to diſtinguiſh their 
lands, made it necelfary for* them upon every abatement of the 
tiood to ſurvey their Lands, to find out every one his own by 
the quantity of the ground upon the ſurvey. The neceſſity 
of which put them upon a more diligent enquiry into that 
ſtudy, that thereby they might attain to ſome exaCtneſs in 
that, which was to be of ſuch neceſſary, conſtant and perpe- 
tual uſe. Thence we find the invention of Geometry particu- 
larly attributed by Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo and others , 
to the Fgyptians, This $kill of theirs they after im- 
proved into a greater benefit, viz. the conveying the water of 
Nile into thoſe places where it had not overtiown to fo great 
a height, as to give them hopes of an enſuing plenty ; which 
they did- by the artificial cutting of ſeveral Chanels for 
that end, wherein, ſaith Srrabo, the eAgyptians Art and In- 
duſtry out-went Nature it ſelf. By this likewiſe they ob- 
ſerved the height of the over-flowing of the river, yu_ 
they knew, what harveſt to expeCt the following year; whic 
they did by a Well near Memphs (from the viſe of it called 
Neacuirgior) upon the walls of which were the marks of ſe- 
yveral cubits, which they obſerve and publiſh it to all, 
that they might provide themſelves accordingly. We ſee 
what grounds there are, even from profit and advantage, to 
make us believe that the Fgyptians were $killed in Geometry, 
and the knowledge relating thereto. | 
And for the promoting'of all other knowledge whoſe end 
is Contemplation, the very conſtitution of their Commonwealth 
did much conduce thereto: For thereby it was provided that 
there ſhould always be a ſufficient number of perſons | 
from all other Employments, who might devote themſel 
a ſedulous enquiry into the Natures of things. Such were the 
[Egyptian Frieſts, who by the peculiar nature of the Rgopti- 
an Superſtitions,were freed from that burdenſome ſervice of ſa- 
crificing beaſts, which the Prieſts of other Nations were conti- 
nually employed about, and ſo they enjoyed not only an eaſte 
but @ very honourable employment ; for they were the per- 
ſons of the greateſt honour, eſteem, and authority among 
the Mgyptians, of which 'rank, as far as I @an find, all 
were accounted, who were not Souldiers, Husbandmen, or Ar- 


tifeers, For Strabo mentions no Nobility at all in Agygt 
diſtinCt 
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ditint from the Prieſts; for he divides the whole 
Commonwealth into Souldiers, Husbandmen and Priefts. 
And telling us that the ozher two were employed about matters of 
war, and the King's revenues in peace, he adds, «i 5 iegdis x ou 
aomgidy ioxuv x; d: eorouiar , eumunlai Te % Bannioy fozy, The 
Prieſts minded the ſtudy of Philoſophy and Aſtronomy , and con- 
verſed moſt with their Kings : And after, ſpeaking of their 
Kings being ſtudied in their arts as well as others of the Prieſts, 
he adds, wed" 3» li aunis magiur 6 BiG-, with whom they ſpent 
moſt of their lives. Agrecable to this, Plutarch tells us, that pe 164.6 Of. 
the Kings themſelves were often Prieſts; and adds, out of 
Hecat.eus, that the Kings uſed to drink wine by meaſure, ici; 
»es » becauſe they were Prieſts; for, as he ſaith , the Kings of 
e£zypt were always choſen, either out of the rank of- Prieſts 
or Souldiers , Ts wp I ardeiav, Te 5 {14 ogian us at inje x 7t- 
lu Ler1& * thoſe two orders being of the greateſt honour, the 
one for valour, and the other for wiſdom; and if the King were 
choſen out of the Souldiers , he was preſently entred among 
the /'ri:/ts, to learn their myſtical Sciences, Diodorus indeed 7, ,. 
ſeems to reckon ſome great perſons after the Priefts, and di- 
ſtint from the Soxldiery ; but it he means by theſe any other 
than ſome of the chief of the other two profeſſrons, I muſt 
ſay , as Caſaubon doth in another caſe of Diodors, Sane Stra- yy, ,, 5:44; 
bonis auforitas mults ficulis apud me pravalet. Diodorus his j. ,,* 
teſtimony is not to be weighed with Strabo's. From hence we 
may underſtand the reaſon why that DR whoſe daugh- 
ter 7oſeph-married, is called 179, which ſome render the Priefs, Gen. 41. 45. 
others the Prince of On; but theſe two we. ſee are very confi- 
ſtent, their Prieſts being their great Princes; and Heliopolis , 
or On, of which Potipherah was Brince or Prieſt, being the 
chicf Seat and Univerſity of the Prieſts of Agypt. Now it 
dent from Clemens Alexandr inus, the: the eA:gyptians did gtrom. 1. 5. 
"communicate their myſteries promiſcuouſly to all, but on- -: 
ly to ſuch as were in ſucceſſion to the Crown, or elſe to thoſe 
of the Prieſts and their :Children, who were moſt apt and fit 
for thera, both by their diet , inſtruttion, and family, For 
this was unalterably obſerved among them, that there was a 
continued ſucceſſion of a profeſſion in their ſeveral families, both 
of Prieſts, Souldiers, and Husbandmen, whereby they kept 
their ſeveral orders without any mixture or confuſion, which 
1% 
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is confeſſed both by Herodotus and Diogorus : So that by this 
conſtitution Learning was among them confined to the Prieſts, 
which highly advanceth the probability of that tradition, pre- 
ſerved among the eAgyptians concerning Moſes (which like- 
wiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent deſign ) viz. Manetho's Re- 
cords, as Joſephus tells us, that Moſes was one of the Prieſts 
at Heliopols, and that his name among them was Oſarſiphus , 
who changing his name, was called Aoſes; and in the timeof 
Amenophis condutted the feprous people out of eAzgypt (fo the 
e/Ezyptians out of their hatred of the 7/raelites call them. ) 
And Cheremon, another egyptian Prieſt in the fame Author, 
calls Aoſes a Scribe, and Joſeph (by whom probably he means 
Foſhaa) a ſacred Scribe, and faith, that the Egyptian name of 
Moſes was Tiſithen, and of Foſeph, Poteſeph. Now this tradi- 
tion did in all probability ariſe from the repute of Meſes his 
learning and wiſdom; which being among them proper to 
their Prieſts, they thence aſcribed that name to hjg, although 
probably he might come to the knowledge of all their myftertes, 
from the relation he had to Pharaoh's daughter, 

We come now to conſider the parts of the efgyptiap lear- 
ning, in which the- Scripture tells us Moſes was killed : This 
by E hilo Fudzus is branched into Arithmetick, Geometry, Mu- 
fick, and Hieroglyphical Philoſophy : But Sixtus Senenſss more 
comprehenſively from Dzodorus, Diogenes Laertius, andothers, 
divides it into four parts, Mathematical, Natural, Divine and 
Moral. Their $kill in the Mathematical = of Learning 
hath been partly ſhewed already, and might be more largely 
from that $kill in them, which the Grc:ans gained from the 
eXgyptians, as both Iamblicus and Porphyrie ſpeak of Pytha- 
goras, that he gained his skill in Geometry chiefly from the 
eA:gyptians : For theſe, as Porphyrie faith, of a long time 
had been very ſtudious of Geometry, as the Phenicians of A- 
rithmetick, and the Chaldeans of aſtronomy. But Jamblichus 
(and I think deſervedly ) takes notice of the n dvonezoÞex1dr, 
the difficult acceſs of the eA:gyptian Frieſts, eſpecially as to ac- 
quaintance with their myſteries; and fo Strabo calls them , 
punts x, Jourusraores, ſuch who concealed their. learning under 
many ſymbols, and were not eaſily drawn to unfold it. And yet 
we might think the two and twerity years time which Fytha- 
goras is thought to have ſpent among them, had been enough 
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to have infinuated himſelf into their utmoſt acquaintance, and 
"w have drawn from them the knowledge of their greateſt my- 
ſeries; but yet we have no great reaſon to think he did, if 
we believe the ſtory in L zogenes Laertins of his ſacrificing an 
Hecatomb for the finding out of that demonſtration, which. is 
now contained in the 49. propoſition of the firſt of Euclide. Yet 
this did not abate the Gr ec/ans eſteem of the «Aigyptians Ma- 
thematical Learning ; for in Plato's time, Eudoxus Cnidins went 
into egypt on purpoſe to acquire it there z and Democritus 
his boaſt, that none of the Arſepedonapte in «Egypt (fo their 
Prieſts were called, as Clemens Alexandrinus Euſebius tell Euſeb. Prepar 
us, who relate the ſtory ) exceeded him in the Marthematicks, j \.. c ng 
by which it may be at leaſt inferred, that they were then in | 
greateſt eſteem for them, Their great kill in Aſtronomy is ,,,4 1,...,9 
atteſted by Diodorus, Strabo, Herodotus, and others, and by 50. Stras.1.17. 
their finding out the courſe of the year by the motion of the 
Sun, which was the invention of the Helzopolitan Prieſts. 
How much they valued Geography, appears from Clemens his Herod. 1. 2. - 
deſcfiption of the isexypgwuale's, or ſacred Scribe in the ſolemn 
proceſſion; for he was required to be $&illed in Hieroghyphicks, 5,,,m. 1 6 
Coſmography, Geography, the motions of the Planets, the Choro- p.63 1. cd. Par, 
raphy of Agypt, and deſcription of the Nile. Euſtathins in 
his Notes on Dzonyſins, attributes the invention of Geographi- 
cal Tables to Seſoſtris, who cauſed the Lands he had conque- 
red to be deſcribed in Tables, and ſo communicated to the 
Figyptians, and from them to others. Their $kill in natural 
Philoſophy could not be very great, becauſe of their Magick 
and Superſtition, whereby they were hindred from all experi- 
ments in thoſe natural things which they attributed a Divi- 
wity to; but they ſeem to have been more exact and curious 
in zatural hiſtory ; for, any prodigtes, or any thing that was 
anomalous in nature, they did, faith Strabo, ginamezyworinggy 
e vaghgey eis i hep yeouudla, with a great deal of curioſity inſert 
it in their: ſacred records, and Herodotus adds, that more things 
of that nature are obſerved by them than by any other Nation ; 
which, faith he, they not only diligently preſerve, but fre- 
quently compare together , and from a ſimilitude of prodigies 
gather a-/emilitude of events. But that which gained the AX- 
gyptians the greateſt repute abroad, ſeems to have been their 
early s&/{ in Phyſ:6& , which is ſo much ſpoken of by m_ . 
' Fiato, 
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Plato, Herodotts, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and others, that 
it- were impertinent troubling a Reader's patience with th 
proof of that which is ſo generally confeſſed. A great evi- 
dence of the antiquity of this ſtudy among them is ( if Ma- 
#etho may be ſo far credited ) that Atheths, the ſecond King 
of the firſt Dyncſty of the Thinites , was a Phyſician himſelf , 
and writ ſome Bogks of Anatomy ; and the ſecond King of the 
third Dynaſty of the Memphites, was;for his skill in Fhyfick, ho- 
noured among them by the name of /Eſculapins. Pliny attirms 
it to have been the cuſtom of their Kings to cauſe dead bo- 
dies to be diſſefed, to find out the nature of diſeaſes; and elſe- 
where tells us, that the original of Phyſck among them was 
from the relations of thoſe who by any remedy wege cured of 
any diſeaſe , which for a memor1al to poſterity were recorded 
in their Temples, Their _— and myſtical Learning 
hath made the greateſt noiſe in the world, and hath the leaſt 
of ſubſtance in it; which whoever will not be convinced of 
without peruſal of Kircher's Oedipus Agyptiacus , will at laſt 
find it fully Cone to his hand by the ſucceſleſs endeavours of 
that otherwiſe learned man, I cannot think any rational man 
could think that ſtudy worth his pains ,- which at the higheſt 
can amount but to a conjecture; and when it is come to that 


' with a great deal of pains, it is nothing but ſome ordinary 
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and trivial obſervation. As in that famous @eroghyphick of 
Dioſpolu , ſo much ſpoken of by the Ancients, where was a 
Child to expreſs coming into the world , an old man for going 
out of it, an Hawk for God , an Hippopotamus for hatred, and 
a Crocodile for impudence, and all to expreſs this venerable Apo- 
phthegm , O ye that come into the world, and that go out of tt , 
God hates impudence, And therefore certainly this kind of 
Learning deſerves the higheſt form among the difficiles Nuge ; 
and all theſe Hreroglyphicks put together . will make but one 
good one, and that ſhould be for Labour loft. 

There is yet one part of Learning more among them , 
which the Azyptians are eſteemeq for, which is the Politi- 
cal and civil part of it, which may better be called wiſdom 
than moſt of the fore-going ; two things ſpeak much the wiſ= 
Aom of a Nation, good Laws, and a prudent management of them : 
their Laws are highly commended by Strabo and Diodorus ; 
and it 1s none of the lcaſt commendations of them, that my 
an 
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and Lycurgns borrowed ſo many of their conſtitutions from 


them ; and for the prudent management of their government, * 


as the continuance of their fate ſo long in peace and quietneſs, 
is an invincible demonſtration of it; ſo the report given of 


them in Scripture adds a further reſtimony to it ; for therein - 


the King of Agypt is called the Son of the Wiſe, as well as the 
Son of ancient Kings ; and hu Counſellors are called wiſe Counſel- 
lors of Pharaoh, and the wiſe men ; whereby a more than or- 
dinary prudence and policy muſt be underſtood, Can we now 
imagine ſuch a perſon as Moſes was, bred up in all the :ngenuous 
literature of A,gypt, converſant among their wiſeft perſons in 
Pharaoh's Court , having thereby all advantages to improve 
himſelf, and to underſtand the utmoſt of all that they knew, 
ſhould not be able to paſs « judgment between a mere prerence 
and impoſture, and real and important Truths ? Can we think 
that one who had intereſt in ſo great a Court, all advantages 
of raiſing himſelf therein, ſhould willingly forſake all the plea- 
fures and delights at preſent , all his hopes and advantages, for 
the future, were he not fully perſuaded of the certain and un- 
doubted truth of all thoſe things which are recorded in his 
_ books? Is it poſſible a man of ordinary wiſdom ſhould ven- 
ture himſelf upon ſo hazardous , unlikely and dangerous em- 
ployment, as that was Moſes undertook, which could have no 
probability of ſucceſs, but only upon the belief that that God who 
appeared unto him , was greater than all the Gods of Agypt , 
and could carry on his own deſign by his own power, maugre 
all the oppoſition which the Princes of the world could make 
againſt it > And what poſſible ground can we have to think 
that ſich a perſon who did verily believe the truth of what 
God revealed unto him, ſhould dare tb write any otherwiſe than 
as it was revealed unto him 2 If there had been any thing re- 
pugnant to common reaſon in the hiftory of the Creation, the 
fai of man , the univerſal deluge , the propagation of the world 
by the ſons of Noah , the hiſtory of the Patriarchs, had not 
Moſes rational faci'ties as well as we? nay, had he them not 
far better improved than any of ours are ? and was not he then 
able to judge what was ſuztable to reaſon, and what not? and 
can we think he would then deliver any thing inconſiſtent with 
reaſon or undoubted tradition then, when the X.gyptian Prieſts 
might fo readily and plainly have triumphed over him, by dif- 
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covering the falſhood of what he wrote > Thus we ſee that 
Moſes was as highly qualified as any of the acuteſt Heathen 
Philoſophers —_ be, for diſcerning truth from falſhood; nay, 
in all probability he far excelled the moſt renowned of the 
Grecian Philoſophers in that very kind of learning wherewith 
they made fo great noiſe in the world , which was original- 
ly Ag yptian, as is evident in the whole ſeries of the Grecian 
Phileſophers, who- went age after age to Agyt, to get ſome 
ſcraps of that learning there, -which Meſes could not have but 
full meals of, becauſe of his high place, great intereſt, and pow- 
& in Egypt. And muſt thoſe hungry Philoſophers then be- 
come the only Maſters of our reaſon, and their di#ates be 
received as the ſenſe and voice of nature, which they either re- 


| ceived from wncertain tradition, or £lfe delivered in oppoſit ion 


to it, that they might be more taken notice of in the world 2 
Muſt an eu7ds5 %pe be confronted with , Thus ſaith the Lord ? 
and a few pitifull /mbols vye authority with divine commands ? 
and Ex nihilo nihil fit be ſooner believed than, In the beginning 
God created the Heavens and the Earth? What irrefragable 
evidence of reaſon is that ſo confident a preſumption bujlt up- 
on, when it can ſignifie nothing without this hypotheſis, That 
there is nothing but matter in the world? and let this firſt be 
proved, and we will never ſtick to grant the other. I may con- 
fidently ſay, the great gullery of the world hath been, taking 
philoſophical diftates for the ſtandard of reaſon , and unproved 
hypotheſes for certain foundations for our diſconrſe to rely upon. 
And the ſeeking to reconcile the myſterizs of our faith to 
theſe, hath been that which hath almoſt deſtroyed it, and tur- 
ned our Religion 'into a mere philoſophical ſpeculation. But of 
this elſewhere. We ſee then that inſiſting merely on the ac- 
compliſhment and rational perfeitions of the perſons who ſpeak, 
we have more reaſon to yield credit to doſes in his hiſtory, 
than to any Philoſophers in their ſpeculations. 

And that which in the next place ſpeaks Moſes to be a per- 
ſon of wiſdom, and judgment, and ability to find out truth, was 
his age and experience when he delivered theſe things to the 
world. He vented no crude and indigeſted conceptions, no ſud- 
den and temerariows fancies, the uſual iſſues of teeming and juve- 
nile wits; he lived long enough to have experience to try, and 
judgment to diſtinguiſh a mere outſide and varniſh, from what 
| | Was 
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was ſolid and ſubſtantial. We cannot then have the leaſt 
ground of ſuſpicion, that Moſes was any ways unfit to diſtetn 
truth from falſhood, and therefore was capable of judging the 
one from the other. | 

But though perſons be never ſo highly accompliſht for 
parts, learning, and experience, yet if they want due mformati- 


x23 


on of the certainty of the things they deliver, they may be . 


ſtill decerved themſelves ; and if they preſerve it for poſterity , 
be guilty of deceiving others, Let us now therefore ſee whe- 
ther Moſes had not as great advantages for underſtanding the 
truth of his Hiſtory, as he had judgment to diſcern it. And con- 
cerning all thoſe things contained in the foxr /aſt books of his, 
to his own death, it was impoſſible any ſhould have greater than 
himſelf, writing nothing but what he was pars magna him- 
ſelf of, what he ſaw, and heard, and did ; and can any teſtimo- 
ny be deſired greater than his whoſe ations they were, or 
who was preſent at the doing of them , and that not in an 
privatexgay; but in the moſt publick.capacity ? For” although 
private p&ſons may be preſent at great aftions, yet they 
may be guiltfxof miſ-repreſenting them, for want of under- 
ſtanding all circumſtances precedent, and ſubſequent, or for want 
of underſtanding Nig, deſigns of the chief inſtruments of attion : 
but when the per/ouHimſelf , who was the chief in all , ſhall 
undertake to write an exact Hiſtory of it , what evidence can 
be delired more certain than that is, that there could be no 
defect as to information concerning what was done 2 The on- 
ly ſcruple then that can be made, muſt-bhe concerning the 
paſſages of former times which Moſes relates. And- here I 
doubt not but to make it appear, that inſiſting only on all that 
can be deſired in a bare Hiſtorian ( ſetting atide Divine reve- 
lation ) he had as true and certain information of the Hiſtory 
of thoſe former ages, as any one can have of things at that 
diſtance from themſelves ; and that is, by a certain uninterrup- 
ted tradition of them, which will appear more clear and evi- 
dent in that Nation of which Moſes was, than in any other 
Nation in the world : And that on theſe two accounts : firſt, 
The undoubted lineal deſcent from Father to Son in the fewiſh Na- 
tion; Secondly, Their intereſt lying ſo much in the preſerving 
thu tradition entire. 
Firſt, That there was a certain unmixed lineal deſcent from 
R 2 Father 
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Father to Son in the Jewiſh Nation : the great cauſe of moſt of 
the confuſion in the tradition of other. Nations, was the frequent 
mixing of ſeveral families one with another ; now that God 1 
might as it were on pufpoſe fatisfie the world of the 1ſrae- 
lites capacity to preſerve the tradition entire, he prohibited 
their mixture by marriages with the people of other Nations 
and families. So that in Azofſes his time it was a very caſic 
matter to run up their lineal deſcent as far as the flood, nay, 
up to Adam; for Adam converſed ſometime with Lamech , 
Noah's Father ; for Lamech was born A. A. 874. Adam died 
930. ſo that 56 years, according to that computation, were 
Adam and Lamech co-temporary. Can we then think Noah 
ignoraht of the ancient tradition of the world when his Fa- 
ther was ſolong co-4 vous with Adam ; and Mathuſelah his Grand- 
father, who was born A. 24.687. died not till -4. M. 1656. ac- 
cording to our moſt learned Primate of Armagh, 1. e. was 600 
years co-temporary with Nogh. Sem his Son was probably li- 
ving in ſome part of Jacob's time, or faac's at leaſt ; and how 
eaſily and uninterruptedly might the general tradition of the 
ancient Hiſtory be continued thence to the time of Moſes, when 
the number of families agreeirlg in this tradition was increaſed, 
and withall zncorporated by a common ligament of Religion ? 
I demand then, where can wedſuppoſe any ignorance or cut- 
ting off this general tradition in ſo continued a ſucceſſronas here 
was? Can we imagine that the Grand-children of Facob could 
be ignorant of their own pedigree, and whence they came into 
Fgypt? can wethink a thing ſo late and fo remarkable as the 
account of their coming thither, ſhould be forgotten, whickk 
was attended with ſo many memorable circumſtances, eſpecial- 
ly the ſelling and advancement of Jofeph, whoſe memory it was 
impoſſible ſhould be obliterated in fo thort a time ? Could Fa- 
cob be ignorant of the Country whence his Grand-father Abra- 
bam came? eſpecially when h# lived ſo long in it himſelf, and 
married into that branch of the family that was remaining 
there, when he had ſerved his Uncle Laban ? Could Abraham , 
when he was co-temporary with Sem, be jgnorant-of the truth . 
of the flood, when Sem, from whom he derived himſelf, was one 
| of the perſons who eſcaped it in the 4rk ? Could Sem beig- 
gorant of the a#ions before the flood, when Adam, the firſt man, 
lived fo near the time of Nogh? and, Could Noah then be igno- 
rank 
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rant of the Creation and the. Fall of man ? Thus we fe it al- 
moſt impoſſible, that any age among them then-could be igno- 
rant of the paſlages of the precedent, which they were ſo few 
Generations removed from, that they could with eaſe derive 
themſelves from the firſt man. Whet then can we ſay > that 
any of theſe had a deſign of deceiving their poſterity, and ſo 
corrupted the tradition ? but belides, that it could be hard- 
ly poable at that time, when there were ſo many remaining 
teſtimonies of former- times; what end can we imagine that 
any Parents ſhould have in thus deceiving their Children or 
what advantage ſhould come to them by ſuch a deceit ? Nay, 
I ſhall now manifeſt in the ſecond place, that the whole intereſt 
of their children lay in preſerving thu tradition certain and en- 
tire, For their hopes of poſſeſſang Canaan and title to it, de- 
pended upon the promiſe made to abraham 4oo years before ; 
which would not only keep awake their ſenſe of Divine Pro- 
vidence, but would make them careful during their bondage 
to preſerve their Genealogies, becauſe all the rizht they could 
plead to their poſſeſſions in Canaan, was from their being of 
Abraham's ſeed. And beſides this, on purpoſe to be a meme- 
rial tothem of paſſages between God and Abraham, they had 
in their fleſh a badge of circumciſion, which would ſerve to 
call to mind thoſe rranſa#ions which had been between God 
and their fore-fathers. Theſe things then do fully demonſtrate, 
that inſiſting onely on rational evidence, the Iſraelites were the 
moſt certain conſervators of the ancient Hiſtory of the world: ; 
and can we then think, that Afoſes who was the Ruler among 


them, ſhould not fully underſtand thoſe things which every 


Iſraelite could fearce be ignorant of, and might corrett the 
miſtakes of Moſes in his Hiſtory, if he had been guilty of 
any ſuch? Theſe things I ſuppoſe. have made the fir/t propo- 
ftion evident, That it was morally impoſſible Moſgs ſheuld be de- 
cerved himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which he reports to 
others both becauſe he had abilities ſufficient to diſcover truth 
from falſhood, and ſufficient information of the paſſages of for- 


mer times. 
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Moſes his fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes conſidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law-giver ; his fide- 


lity in both proved ; clear evidences that he had no intent to 
deceive in hu Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, impartia- 
lity in bu relations, plainneſs and perſpicuity of ſtile. As a 
Law-giver, he came armed with Divine Authority, which be- 
ing the main thing, ts fixed on to be fully proved from his 
attions ond writings. The power of miracles the great evi- 
dence of - Divine revelation. Two grand queſtions propounded. 
In what caſes miracles may be expetted, and how known 
to be true. No neceſſity of a conftant power of miracles in a 
Church : Two caſes alone wherein they may be expetted, When 
any thing comes as a Law from God, and when a Divine Law 
# to be repealed. The neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an 
evidence of Divine revelation aſſerted. Objeitions anſwered. 
No uſe of miracles when the doftrine us ſettled and owned 
by miracles in the firſt revelation. No need of miracles in re- 
formation of a Church, 


Sect, bs = E ſecond propoſition contains the proof of Moſes his 


fidelity,that he was as far from having any intent to decerve 
others, as he was being deceived himſelf. Two ways Moſes muſt 
be conſidered, as an Hiſtorian, and as a Lawgrver ; the on- 
ly inducement tor him to deceive as an Hiſtorian, muſt be 
ſome particular zztereſt which muſt draw him aſide from an 
impartial delivery of the truth ; as a Law-griver he might 4e- 
cerve, if he pretended Divine revelation for thoſe Laws which 
were only thg iflues of his own brain, that they might be 
received with a greater veneration among the people, as Numa 
Pompilizs and others did. Now if we prove that Moſes had 
no intereſt to deceive in his Hiſtory, and had all rational evi- 
dence of Divine revelation- in his Laws, we ſhall abundantly e- 
vince tt undoubted fidelity of Aoſes in every thing recorded 
by him. -We begin then with his fide/zty as an Hiſtorian ;, and 
it being contrary to the common intereſt of the world to de- 
cerve and be decerved,we have no reaſonto entertain any ſuſpici- 
ons 
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ons of the veracity of any perſon where we —_— 
ſome pecujiar intereſt that might have a ſtronger biaſs upon 
bim than the common intereſt of the world. For it is other- 
wiſe in morals. then in naturals ; for in naturals, we ſee that 
&ery thing will leave its proper intereſt to preſerve the com- 
mon intereſt of nature; but in morals, there is nothing more 
common than deſerting the common intereſt of mankind, to ſet 
up a peculiar intereſt againſt it : It being the trueſt deſcrip- 
tion of a Politician, that he is one who makes himſelf the 
centre, and the whole world his circumference ; that he regards 
not how much the whole world is abuſed, if any advantage 
doth accrue to himſelf by it. - Where we ſee it then the de- 
ſign of any perſon to advance himſe!f or his poſterity, or to ſet 
up the credit of the Nation whoſe Hiſtory he writes, we may 
have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect his part:ality, becauſe we then tind 
a ſufficient inducement. for ſuch a one to leave the common 
road of truth, and to fall inro the paths of deceit. But we 
have not the leaſt ground to ſuſpet any ſuch partialzty in 
the Hiſtory of Moſes ; for nothing is more clear than thathe 
was free from the ambitions deſign of advancing himſelf and 
his poſterity, who notwithſtanding the great honour he enjoy- 
ed himſelf, was content to leave his poſterity in the meaneſt 
ſort of atrendance upon the Tabernacle. - And as little have 
we ground to think he intended to flatter that Nation, which 
he © lively deſcribes, that one would think he had rather. a 
deſign to ſet forth the frowardneſs, unbelief, unthankfulneſs, and 
diſobedience bf a Nation towards a Craciow God, than any 
ways to inhance their reputation in the world, or to ingratiate 
himſelf with them by writing this Hiſtory of them Nay, and 
he ſets forth ſo exaCtly the /eſſer failings and groſſer enormi- 
ties of all the Anceſtours of this Nation whoſe atts he records, 
that. any impartial Reader will ſoon acquit him of a deſign of 
flattery, when after he hath recorded thoſe faults, he ſeeks not 
to extenuate them, or bring any excuſe or pretence to palliate 
them. So that any obſerving reader may ealily take notice, 
that he was carried on by a higher deſign than the common 
people of Hiftorians are ; and that his drift and ſcope was to 
exalt the goodneſs and favour of God, towards a rebelliows and 
obſtinate people. Of which there can be no greater nor more 
lively demonſtration, than the Hiſtory of all the tranſactions - 
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the Jewiſh Nation, from their coming forth of Mgypt. to. 
thar fitter raine and deſolation. And Moſes tells them as 
from God himſelf, ir was neither for their number, nor their 
goodneſs, that Ged ſet hu Love upon them, but he loved them, 
becauſe he loved them ; 1, e. no other account was to be given 
of his gracious dealing with them, but the freeneſs of his own 
bounty, and the exuberancy of his goodneſs towards them. Nay, 
have we not cauſe to admire the ingenuity as well as ve- 
racity of this excellent perſonage, who” not only lays fo noto- 
rious a blot upon the ſtock of his own Family Levz, record- 
ing ſo punttually the inhumanity and cruelty of him, and $7- 
meon in their dealings with the Sechemites ; but likewiſe in- 
ſerts that curſe which was left upon their memory for it, by 
their own Father at his deceaſe! And that he might not leave 
the lcaſt ſuſpicion of partiality behind him, he hath not done 


- as the ſtatnary did, (who engraved his own name ſo-artifici- 


ally in the ſtatue of Jupiter, that one ſhould continue aslong 
as the other. (but what the other intended for the praiſe of 
his skill, Aoſes hath done for his ingenutty, that he hath fo 
interwoven the Hiſtory of his own failings and diſobedience 
with thoſe of the Nation, that his ſpots are like to continue 
as long as the whole web of his Hiftory is like to do. Had it 
been the leaſt part of his deſign to have his memory preſer- 
ved with a ſuperſtitions veneration among the Fews , how 
caſje had it been for him to have left out any thing. that 
might in the leaſt entrench upon his reputation ? but we find 
him very ſecure and "careleſs in that particular; nay, on the 
other ſide, very ftudions and induſtrious in degreſſmg the ho- 
nour and deſerts of men. and advancing the power and good- 
neſs of God. And all this he doth, not in anaffeted ftrain of 
Rhethorick, whoſe proper work is impetrare fidem menaacio, and 
as Tully ſomewhere confelſeth, ro make things ſeem otherwiſe 


than they are, but with that innate ſimplicity and plainneſs, and 


yet withal with that Imperatoria brevitas, that Majeſty and 
Authority, that it is thereby evident he ſought not to court 
acceptance, but to demand belief : Nor had any ſuch pitiful de- 
ſign of pleaſing his Readers with ſome affetted phraſes, but 
thought that T7uth it ſelf had preſence enough with it, to com- 
mand the ſubmijion of our under{taudings to it. 


Eſpecially 
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came ſufficiently armed with all motives of credibility and 
inducements to aſſent, by that evidence which he gave, that he 
was no pretender to divine revelation, but was really imployed 
as a peculiar inſtrument of State under the God and Ruler of the 
whole-world, Which if it be made ear, than all our further 
doubts muſt preſently ceaſe, and all impertinent diſputes be 
ſilenced, when the ſupream Majeſty appears impowering any 
perſon to dittate to the world the Laws they muſt be go- 
verned by. For if any thing be repugnant to our rational 
faculties, that is, that God ſhould dictate any thing but what 
is moſt certainly true, or that the Gevernour of the world ſhould 
preſcribeany Laws, but ſuch as were moſt juſ# and reaſonable. If we 
ſuppoſe a God, we cannot queſtion veracity to be one of his 
chiefeſt Attributes, and that it is impoſſible the God of truth 
ſhould imploy any, to reveal any thing as from him, but what 
was undoubrediy true. So that it were an argument of the moſt 
groſs and unreaſonable incredulity, to diſtruſt the certainty of 
any thing which comes to us with ſufficient evidence of divine 
revelation, becauſe thereby we ſhew our diſtruſt of the veracity 
of God himſelf. All that we can deſire then, is only reaſonable 
fatufaition concerning the evidence of Divine revelation in the 
=_ whoſe words we are to credit,and this our Gracious God 

ath, been ſo far from denying men, that he hath given. all 
rational evidence of the truth of it. For it implying no 2n- 
congruity at all, to any otions of God or our ſelves, that God 
ſhonld, when it pleaſes him, ſingle out ſome inſtrument to 
manifeſt his will to the world ; our enquiry then leads us to 
thoſe things which may be proper notes and charaFers of ſuch 
a perſon who is employed on ſo high an Embaſſy. And thoſe 
are chiefly theſe two, if hu a#tons be ſuch as could not flow 
from the power of meer natural cauſes ; and if the things he re- 
veals be fi as could not proceed from any created underſtanding. 
Firſt then, for bs att:ions, theſe ſtriking moſt upon -our out- 
ward ſenſes, when they are any thing extraordinary, do tranſ- 
mit along, with the impreſſions of them to the underſtanding, an 
high opinion of the perſon that does them : Whereas the mere 
height of knowledge, or profoungneſs of things diſcovered, can 
have no ſuch preſent power and fluence upon any, but ſuch 


as are of more raiſed and inquifitrve minds, And the world 
S is 
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is generally more apt to ſuſpe&t its ſelf deceived with words, 
than it can be with ations ; and hence Miracles, or the doing 
of things above the reach of nature, hath been always em- 
braced as the greateſt teſtimony of Divine authority and revela- 
tion, For which there is this evident reaſon, That the courſe 
of nature being ſetled by*divine power, and every thing act- 
ing there by the force of that power it received at firſt, it 
ſeems impoſſible that any thing ſhould really alter the ſeries of 
things, without the ſame power which at firſt produced them, 
This then we take for granted,cthat where-ever ſuch a power ap- 
pears, there u a certain evidence of a Divine preſence going along 


"with ſuch a perſon who enjoys it. And this is that which. is 


moſt evident in the a&#ions of Moſes, both as to the Afiratles 
he wrought both in «#zypt and the Wilderneſs, and his mira- 
culous deliverance of the Iſraelites out of «eA:gypt, this latter 


| being as much above the reach of any merely civi/ power, as 


the other above natural. ; 

We therefore come to the rational evidence of that divine 
authority whereby Moſes atted, which may be gathered from 
that divine power which appeared in h# a&1ons ; which being 
a matter of ſo great weight and importance (iv being one of 
the main baſes whereon the evidence of divine revelation, as 
to #4, doth ſtand) and withal of ſo great difficulty and obſcu- 
rity, (cauſed through the preferring ſome parties in Religion, 
above the common intereſt of it) it will require more care 
and diligence to ſearch what influence the power of Miracles 
hath upon the proving the Divine Commiſſion of thoſe who 
do them. Whether they are ſuch undoubted credentials, that 
where-ever they are produced, wg are preſently to receive the 
perſons who bring them, as extraordinary Embaſſadors from ' 
heaven, employed on ſome peculiar meſſage to the ſons of men ? 
For the full ſtating of this ?mportent queſtion, two things muſt 
becleared; Firſt, In what caſes miracles may be-expeed as cre- 
dentials to confirm an immediate commiſſion from Heaven ? Se- 
condly, What rational evidences do attend thoſe miracles, to aſ- 
ſure wthey are ſuch as they pretend to be? 

_ Firſt, For the caſes wherein theſe miracles are to be expeed 
as inducements to,or confirmations of our faith, concerning the Di- 
vine imployment of any perſons inthe world. And here lay down 
this as a certain Foundation, That 8 power of miracles # not 

| conſtantly 
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conſtantly and perpetually neceſſary in all thoſe who manage the 
airs of Heaven here on earth, br that at in the name of God in 
the world. When the do#rine of faith is once ſerled in ſacred 
records, and the divine revelation- of that dottrine ſufficiently 
atteſted, by a power of miracles in the revealers of it, What 
imaginable neceſſity or pretext can there be contrived for a 
power of miracles, eſpecially among ſuch as already own the 
Divine revelation of the Scriptures? To make then a power 
of working miracles to be conſtantly refident in the Churcti 
of God, as one of the neceſſary notes and charafters of it, 
is to put God upon that neceſſity which common nature is freed 
from, viz. of multiplying things without ſufficient cauſe to 
be given forthem ; and to leave mens faith at a ſtand, when 
God hath given ſufficient teſtimony for it to rely upon. It is 
a thing too common and eaſie to be obſerved, that ſome per- 
ſons out of their eagerneſs to uphold the intereſt of their 
own party, have been fain to eſtabliſh it upon ſuch grounds, 
which when they are ſufficiently ſearched to the bottom, do 
apparently undermine the common and ſure Foundations 
whereon the belief of our common Chriſtianity doth mainly 
ſtand. It were eaſfie to make a large diſcourſe on this ſub- 
ject, whereby we may rip open the wounds that Chriſtianity 
hath received,through the contentions of the ſeveral parties of 
it ; but this 7mputation cannot with ſo much reaſon be faſtned 
on any party, as that which is nailed to a pretended infallible 
chair ; for which we need no other inſtance, than this before 
us. For while the leaders of that party make apower of mi- 
racles to be a neceflary note of the true Church, they unavoida- 
bly run men upon this dangerous precipice, not to believe any 
thing as a matter of faith, where they find not ſufficient mz- 
racles to convince them that is the true Church which pro- 
pounds it to; them. Which neceffarily follows from their ac- 
knowledged principles ; for it being impoſſible, according to 
them, to believe any thing with a divine faith, but what is 
propounded by the Church as an infallible guide; and it being 
impoſſible to know which is this zxfallible guide, but by the 
notes and charafters of it, and one of thoſe notes, being a 
power of miracles, I cannot find out my guide but by this pow- 

er ; and this power muſt be preſent in the Church, (for nothin 
of former ages concerning _ as the Miracles of Crit 
2 is 
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his reſurrefion, &c. is to be believed, but on the Church's 
account) and therefore - where men do not find ſufficient con- 
vittion from preſent miracles, to believe the Church to be an 


infallible guide, they muſt throw off all faith concerning the 


Goſpel; for as good never a whit, as never the better. And 
therefore it is no wonder Atheiſm ſhould be fo thriving a plant 
in Ttaly ; nay under, if not within the walls of Rome it ſelf, 
where inquiſitive perſons do daily fee the jugg/ings and impo- 
ſtares of Prieſts in their pretended miracles, and from thence 
arebrought to look upon Religion its ſelf as a mere impoſture, 
and to think no Pope ſo infallible as he'that ſaid, Zyantum nobys 
profuit hac de Chriſto fabula 2 Such horrid conſequences do 
men drive others, if not bring themſelves, to, when they em- 
ploy their parts and induſtry rather to uphold A corrupt in- 
tereſt, than to promote the belief of the acknowledged prin-- 
ciples of Chriſtian faith. But as long as we affert no peceſ- 
fity of ſuch a power of miracles to be the note of any true 
Church, nor any ſuch neceſſity of an infallible guide, but that 
the miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, were ſuffici- 
ent evidences of a divine ſpirit in them; and that the Scy;- 
ptures were recorded by them to be an infallible rule of faith, 
here we have more clear reaſon as to the primary motives 
and grounds of faith, and withal the infallible veracity of God 
in the Scriptures, as the laſt reſolution of faith, And while 
we aſſert ſuch an infallible rule of faith, delivered to us by ſuch 
an unanimous conſent from the firſt delivery of it, and then ſo 
fully attefted by ſuch uncontrollable miracles, we cannot in the 
leaſt underſtand to what end apower of miracles ſhould now 
ſerve in the Church, eſpecially among thoſe who all believe the 
Scriptures to be the Word of God. Indeed before the great 
harveſt of Converts in the primitive times were brought in, 
both of Fews and Gentiles, and the Church fully ſetled in recei- 
ving the Canon of the Scriptures univerſally, we find God did 
continue this power among them ; but after the Books: of 
the New Teſtament were generally embraced as therule of faith 
among Chriſt;ans, we find them ſo far from pretending to any 
ſuch power, that they reject the pretenders to it, ſuch as the 
Donatiſts were, and plead upon the ſame accounts as we do 
now againſt the neceſſity of it. We ſee then no reaſon in the 
world for miracles to be continued where the doctrine of faith 
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is ſettled, as being confirmed. by miracles in the firſt Prezchers 
of it. 
There are only theſe two caſes then, wherein miracles may juſt- 


ly and with reaſon be expected. Firſt, hex any perſon comes as | 


by an extraordinary commiſſion from God to the world, either to 
deliver ſome peculiar meſſage, or to doe ſome more than ordinary 
ſervice. Secondly , When ſomething that hath been before eſta- 
bliſhed by ivine Law, us to be repealed, and ſome other way of 
worſhip eſtabliſhed inſtead of it. Firſt, When any comes upon an 
extraordinary meſſage to the worid, in the name of , and by com- 
miſſion from God , then it is but reaſon to require ſome more 
than ordinary evidence of ſuch anthority. Becauſe of the main 
importance of the duty of giving credit to ſuch a perſon, and 
the great ſin of being guilty of rejeting that divine authority 
which appears in him. And in this caſe we eannot think that 
God would require it as a duty to believe, where he doth not 
- give ſufficient arguments for faith, nor that he will puniſh per- 
fons for ſuch a fault , which an invincible ignorance was the 
cauſe of, Indeed God doth not uſe to neceſſutate faith , as to 
the at of it , but he doth fo clearly propound the objett of it-, 
with all arguments inducing to it, as may ſufficiently juſtitie a 
Believer's choice in point of reaſon and prudence, and may leave 
all Unbelievers .without excuſe. I cannot ſee what account a 
man can give to himſelf of his faith, much leſs what Apology 
he can make to others for it, unleſs he be ſufficiently convin- 
ced in point of the higheſt reaſon , that it was his duty to be- 
lieve; and in order to that convi#:on, there muſt be ſome clear 
evidence given, That what is ſpoken hath the 1mpreF of Divine 
authority upon it. Now what convictions there can be to any 
ſober mind concerning Divine authority in any perſon without 
ſuch a power of miracles going along with him, when he is to 
deliver ſome new dofrine to the world to be believed, 1 con- 
fe I cannot underſtand. For although I doubt not but where- 
ever God doth reveal any thing to any perſon immediately, he 
gives demonſtrable evidence to the inward ſenſes of the ſoul, that 
it comes from himſelf; yet this inward ſenſe can be no ground 


to another perſon to believe his dottrine divine, becauſe no- 


man can be a competent judge of the a#ings of another's ſenſes; 


and it is impoſſible to another perſon to diſtinguiſh the a& mgs: 


of the divine Spirit from ſtrong impreſſions of fancy by the pou 
and 
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and exergy of them. If it be ſaid, That we are bound to believe 
thoſe, who ſay they are fully ſatisfied of therr Divine Commiſſion. 
I anſiver, Firſt, this will expoſe us to all deluſrons imaginable; 
for if we are hound to believe them becauſe they ſay fo, we are 
bound to believe'a/ which ſay ſo; and none are more confi- 
dent pretenders to this than the greateſt deceivers, as the ex- 
perience of our age will ſufficiently witneſs. Secondly, Men 
muſt neceſſarily be bound to beljeve contradictions; for nothing 
is more ordinary, than for ſuch confident pretenders to a Divine 
Spirit , to contradict one another, and it may be, the ſame 
perſon 'in a little time contradi him/e!f: and muſt we ſtill be 
bound to believe all they ſay > If fo, no 7hiloſophers would be 
ſo much in requeſt, as thoſe 4ri/torle diſputes againſt in his 
Aetaphyſicks ,, who thought a thing might be , and not be, 
at the ſame time. Thirdly, The ground of faith at laſt-will be 
but a mere humane teſtimony, as far as the perſon who is to be- 
lieve is capable of judging of it. For the £xeſt;on being, Whe- 
ther the perſon I am to believe hath divize authority for what 
he faith, What ground-can I have to believe that he hath fo 2 
Muſt I teke his bare affirmation for it > If fo, then a mere 
humane teſtimony muſt be the ground of divine faith, and that 
which it is laſt reſolved into ; if it be-ſaid, That I am to believe 
the divine authority by which he ſpeaks, when he ſpeaks in the 
name of God : I anſwer, the queſtion will again return, how 
I ſhall know he ſpeaks this from d/wwre authority ? and ſo there 
muſt be a progreſs in infinitum , or founding divine faith on a 
mere humane teſtimony, if I am to believe drvine revelation 
merely on the account of the perſon's affirmation who pretends 
unto it, For in this caſe it holds good, non apparent & won 
exiſtentis eadem eft ratis; if he be divinely inſpired, and there 
be no ground inducing me to believe that he is ſo, I ſhall be 
excuſed, if I believe him not, if my wilfulneſs and lazineſs be 


' Not the cauſe of my unbelief. 


If it be ſaid, That God pill ſatisfie the minds of good men con- 
cerning the truth of d,wvine revelation, I grant it to be wonder- 
fully true ; but all the queſtion is de modo, how God will fatiſ- 
tie them 2 whether merely by inſpiration of his own ſpirit in 
therh, afluring them that it is God that ſpeaks in ſuch perſons ; 
or by giving them rational evidence, convincing them of ſuifi- 
cient grounds to believe it, _ If we altert the former way, we 

run 
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run into theſe inconveniences : Firſ#, We make as immedzate 
a revelation in all thoſe who believe, as in thoſe who are to re- 
veal divine truths tous; for there is a new revelation of an 
objett immediately to the mind ; Viz. that ſuch a perſon-is inſpi- 
red of God ; and ſo is not after the common way of the $pi- 
rit's illumination in Believers, which is by inlightning the fa- 
cxlty, without the propoſition of ny new objetr , as it is in the 


work of Grace : So that. according to this opinion, there muſt . 


be immediate inſpiration as to that a of faith, whereby we 
believe any one to have been divinely inſpired, and conſequent- 
ly to that whereby we believe the Scriptures to be the Word of 
God. Secondly, Doth not this make the faireſt plea for men's 
_ wnbelief ? For, 1 demand, Is it the duty of thoſe who want 
that immediate illumination to believe or no ? If it be not their 
duty , wnbeltef can be no ſin to them ; if it be a duty, it muſt 
be made known to be a duty; and how can that be made 
known to themto be a duty, when they want the only and neceſ- 
ſary means of inſtr#&0n in order toit2 Will God condemn 
them for that , which it was impoſſible they ſhould have, un- 
leſs God gave it them 2 And how can' they be left inexcuſable, 
who want fo much as rational inducements to faith ; for of theſe 
I now ſpeak, and not of efficacious perſugſions of the mind, when 
there are rational arguments for faith propounded. But , laſtly, 
I ſuppoſe the caſe will be cleared, when we take notice what 
courſe God hath always taken to give all rational ſatisfattion to 
the minds of men, concerning the perſons whom he hath im- 
ployed in either of the forementioned caſes. Firſt, For thoſe 
who have been imployed upon ſome ſpecial meſſage and ſervice for 
God, he hath ſent them forth ſufficiently provided with mani- 
feſtations of the Divine power whereby they ated; as is moſt 
clear and evident in the preſent caſe of Moſes, Exodis 4. 1, 2, 
3,45. Where Moſes puts the caſe to God, which we are now 
debating of. Suppoſing, faith he, that I ſhould go to: the [/- 
raelites and tell them, God had appeared to me, and ſent'me 
to deliver them, and they ſhould ſay , God had not appeared 
unto me; how ſhould I fatisfie them 2 God doth not * reject 
this obje&ion of Moſes as favouring of unbelief, but preſently 
thews him how he ſhould fatisfie them , by cauſing a miracle 
yefore his face , turning his Rod into a Serpent ; and God gives 
this as the reaſon of it , verſ. 5, That they may believe that the 
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Lord God of their Fathers , the God of Abraham , the God of 
Ifaac, the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. It ſeems God 
himſelf thought this would be the moſt pregnant evidence of 
God's appearing to him , if he wrought miracles before their 
faces. Nay, lcit they ſhould think one ſingle miracle was not 
ſufficient, God in the immediate following verſes adjoyns two 
more, which he ſhould doe in order to their ſatisfaction ; and 
further, verſ. 21. God gave him a charge to Uoe all thoſe won- 
ders before Pharaoh, which he had put into his hand : And 
accordingly we find Pharach preſently demanding a miracle of 
Moſes, Exod, 5. 9. which accordingly Moſes did in his pre- 
ſence, though he might ſuppoſe Pharaot”s demand not to pro- 
ceed from deſire of ſatisfaction, but from ſome hopes that for 
want of it, he might have rendred his credit ſuſpected among 
the Iſraelites, 
$4 6. Indeed after God had delivered his people , and had ſetled 
them in a way of ſerving him according to the Laws delive- 
red by Moſes, which he had confirmed by unqueſtionable mi- 
racles among them, we find a caution laid in by Moſes himſelf, 
againſt thoſe which ſhould pretend ſigns and wonders to draw 
them off from the Religion eſtabliſhed by the Law of Moſes. 
Dut.13. 1,32, And fo likewiſe under the Gofpel , after that was eſtabliſhed 
3- by the anparallelld miracles of our Saviour and the Apoſtles, 
we find frequent cautions againſt being deceived by thoſe who 
came "with pretences of doing great miracles, But this is fo 
far from infringing the credibility of ſuch a Teſtimony which is 
confirmed by miracles, that it yields a ſtrong confirmation to 
the truth of what T now aſſert, For the dottrine is ſuppoſed 
'to be alreddy eſtabliſhed by miracles, according to which we 
are to judge of the ſpirits of ſuch pretenders. Now it ſtands 
to the greateſt reaſon, that when a Religion is once eſtabliſhed 
by uncontrolled miracles, we ſhould not hearken to every whit- 
' fling Conjurer that will pretend to doe great feats, to draiv us 
off from the truth eſtabliſhed. In which caſe, the ſureſt way 
to diſcover the impoture is, to compare his pretended miracles 
with thoſe rrue and real ones which were done by Moſes and 
Chriſt ; and the ground of it is, becauſe every perſon is no 
competent judze of the truth of a miracle; for the Devil, by 
J1s power and ſubtilty, may eaſily deceive 2!! ſuch as will be 
!ed by the noſe by him, in expeRation ci tome wonders to be 
done 
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done by him. And therefore as long as we have no ground to 
queſtion the certarzty of thoſe miracles which were wrought 
by Cbriſt or Moſes, I am bound to adhere to the dofFrine efta- 
bliſhed by thoſe miracles, and to make them my rule of judg- 
ing all perſons who ſhall pretend to work miracles: Becauſe, 
xz. I do not know how far God may give men over to be de- 
ceived by lying wonders, who will not receive the truth in the love 
of it; 1, e, thoſe that think not the Chriſtian Religion ſuffici- 
ently confirmed by the miracles wrought at the firtt promulge- 
tion of it. God in juſtice may permit the Devil to go further 
than otherwiſe he could, and leave ſuch perſons to their own 
credulity, to believe every impoſture and illuſion of their-ſen- 
ſes for true miracles. + 2. That do&#rine which was confirmed 


by undoubted miracles, hath aſſured us of the coming of lying 


wonders, whereby many ſhould be deceived. Now this part 
of the doctrine of the Goſpel is as certainly true as any of the 
. reſt; for it was confirmed by the fame miracles that the other 
was ; and beſides that, the very coming of ſuch miracles is an 
evidence of the truth of it, it falling out ſo exattly according 
to what was foretold ſo many hundred. years fince, Now if 
this doi#rine be true, then am I certain the intent of theſe mz. 
racles is to deceive , and that thoſe are deeeived who hearken 
to them; and what reaſon then have I to believe them ? 
3- To what end do theſe miracl& ſerve ? Are they fo confirm 
the'rruths contained in Scripture ? But what need they any 
confirmation now, when we are aſſured by the nnracles wrought 
by Cbriſt and his Apoſtles, that the doctrine by them _ 
came from God ? and © hath been received upon the credit 
of thoſe miracles ever fince, Were theſe truths ſufficiently 
proved to be from God before or no 2 If not, then all former 
ages have believed without ſufficient ground for faith ; if they 
were, then what ground can there be to confirm us in them 
now ? Certainly God, who never doth any thing but —_— 
great purpoſes , will never alter the i of nature , merely 
for ſatisfation of men's vain curioſities, 

But it may be it will be faid, It was ſomething not fully re- 
vealed in Scripture which u thus confirmed by miracles : but where 
hath the Scrzptiore told us ,; that any thing not Fully revealed 
therein, ſhould be afterwards confirmed ? Was the Seriptare an 
infalible rule of faith while this was wanting in it 2 Did cyl 
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and his 4poſtZes diſcharge their places, when they left ſome- 


thing wnrevealed to us > Was this a duty before theſe miracles, 


or no? if it was, what need miracles to confirm it ? if not , 
Chriſt hath not told us all neceſſary conditions of ſalvation, For 
whatever is required as a duty , is ſuch, as the negle@ of it. 
runs men upon damnation. Laſtly, men's faith will 'be left 
at conrinual uncertainties ; for we know not according to this 
principle, when we have all that is neceflary to be believed, or 
doe all that is neceſſary to be praiſed in order to ſalvation, 
For if God may till make new erticles of faith, or conſtitute 
new duties by freſh miracles, I muſt go and _— what mi- 
racles are wrought in every plate , to ſee that'I miſs nothing 
that may be neceſſary for me, in order to my happineſs in ano« 
ther world, 

If men pretend to deliver any doctrine contrary to the Scri- 
pture ; then it is not only xeceſſary that they confirm it by mi- 
racles , but they muſt manifeſt the falſity of thoſe miracles on 
which that do&rzne is believed, or elſe they muſt uſe another 
miracle to prove that God Will ſet his ſeal to confirm both parts 
of a contradittion to be true, Which being the hardeſt task of 
all, had need be proved' by very ſufficient and undoubted mira- 
cles, ſuch as may be able to make us believe thoſe are miracles, 
and are not, at the ſame time, and fo the frength of the argu-\ 
ment is utterly deſtroyed by tt medium produced to prove it by. 

By this diſcourſe theſe two things are clear; Firſt, That xo 
pretences of miracles are to be hearkned to, when the doftrine we 
are to believe # already eſtabliſhed by them, if thoſe miracles tend 
in the leaſt to the derogation of the truth of what was eſtabliſhed 
by thoſe former miracles. Secondly , That when the full dofrine 
we are to believe ts eſtabliſhed by miracles, there is no neceſſity at 
all of new miracles, for confirmation of any of the truths therein 
delivered, And therefore it is a moſt unreaſonable thing to 
demand mzracles of thoſe to. prove the truth of the doCtrine 
they deliver, who do firſ# ſolemnly profeſs to deliver nothing 
but what was confirmed by miracles in the firſt delivery of it, 
and is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſts- 
went, and ſecondly do not pretend to any immediate Commiſſion 
from heaven, but do nothing but what in their conſciences 


they think every true Chriſtian is bound to doe ; much more all 


Magiſtrates aud Ainifters who. believe the rrath of what they 
profels, 


- +. i 
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rofeſs, which is in their places to reform all errours and 4- 
pie which are crept into the do&rine or pratice of Chriſtia- 
xity, through the corruption of men or times. And therefore 
it is a moſt unjuſt and unreaſonable demand of the Papiſts , 
when they require miracles from our firſt reformers , to prove 
the truth of their dofrine with. Had they pretended to have 
come with an immediate commiſſion from heaven to have added 
to the DoF#rine of the Goſpel, there had been —_—— for 
ſuch a demand ; but it was quite otherwiſe with them : Their 
only deſign was, to whip the Buyers and ſellers out of the Temple, 
to purge the Church from its abuſes : And although that by 
Ferome was thought to be one of our Saviour's . my" mirg- 
cles, yet thu by us is conceived to be no other than the duty 
of all Magiſtrates, Miniſters, and private.Chriſtians ; theſe by 
their prayers, Miniſters by their docirine, and Magiſtrates by 
their juſt authority. 


£ 


CH AP. IV. 
The fidelity of the. Prophets ſucceeding Moſes, 


An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by God's own appointment 
in the Law of Moſes. The Schools of the Prophets, the origi- 
nal and - pray of them. The Cities of the Levites. The 
octaſion of their firſt inſtitution. The places of the Schools of 
the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtitution there to a 
Prophetical office. Of the Aluſick uſed in the Schools of the 
Prophets. The Roman Aſſamenta, and the Greek Hymns in 
their ſolemn worſhip. The two ſorts of Prophets among the 
Jews, Leiger and extraordinary. Ordinary Prophets taken 
out” of the Schools, proved by Amos and Saul, 


54d although now under the Gofel ( the revelation of 
God's Will being compleated by Chrift and his Apoſtles ) 
we have no reaſon either to expe(t new Revelations, or new 
Miracles for confirming the old ; -yet under the Law, God trai- 
ning up his people by degrees till the coming of Chriſt, there 
was a neceſſity of a neiy ſupply of Divize Meſſengers ( called 

SC Prophets ) 
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Prophets ) to prepare the people., and make way for the co- 


ming of Chrift. As to whom theſe two things are conſiderable. 
Firſt Thoſe Prophets whoſe work was to inform the people of 


' their duties, or to reprove them for therr fins, or toprepare them 


for the coming of the Meſſias ( which were their chief tasks) 
had no need to confirm the truth of their dottrine or commiſſion 
from heaven by the working of miracles among them, And that 
on theſe two accounts. 

Firſt, Becanſe God did not conſummate the revelation of his 
mind and will to the Jews by the Miniſtry of Moſes, bat appoin- 
ted a ſucceſſion of Prophets to be among them, to make known his 
mind unto them. Now, in this caſe, when the prophetical of- 
fice was eſtabliſhed among them , what neceſſity was there that 
every one that came to them upon an errand from God, ſhould 
prove his teſt1mony to be true by miracles, when in the diC- 
charge of his office he delivered nothing diſonant” from the 
Law of Moſes ? It is one argument God intended a ſucceſſion 
of Prophets, when he laid down ſuch rules in his Law for the 
judging of them, and to know whether they were truly in- 
ſpired or no, Deut. 18. 21, 22. And in that ſame place God 
doth promiſe a ſucceſſion of Prophets, Deut. 18.15, 18, 4 Pro- 
phet will the Lord God raiſe up "unto thee like unto me ; to him 
ſhall ye hearken, Which words, though in their full and com- 
pleat ſence they do relate- to Chriſ# ( who is the great Pro- 
phet of the Chnrch ) yet who. ever attends to the full fcope of 
the words, will eaſily perceive that the immediate ſence of 
them doth relate to an orderof Prophets, which ſhould ſucceed 
Moſes among the Fews; between whom and A/oſes there would 
be a great ſimilitude as to their B:rth, Calling, and Dottrine , 
though not a juſt equality, which is excluded, Dent. $4. 10, IT. 
and the chief reaſon why it is ſaid there that the other Pro- 
phets fell ſo much ſhort of Moſes is, in regard of the /igns and 
wonders which he wrought, as is there largely expreſſed. 
Nor may it ſeem ſtrange , that by a Prophet ſhould be under- 
ſtood an order or ſucceſſion of Prophets, when it is acknowledged 
by moſt Proteſtants, that by 8 *&izec-@ , the Antichriſt, is un- 
derſtood a rank and ſucceſſion of ſeveral perſons in the ſame 
name and fun{tion : And that it is to be underſtood in thoſe 
words concerning a ſucceſſion of Prophets, will appear by the oc- 
eefiox of their being brought in; for ver. 14. God prohibits them 


to 
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to bearken after the manner of their Neighbour-nations,-to 
obſervers of times and drviners, and then brings in the follow- 
ing words, v. 15. as to the reaſon of that prohibitzon, that 
God would raiſe up a Prophet among themſelves like nnto Mo- y. 4,a6ic we. 
fes , and to him ſhould they hearken. Now let any rational & Catv. inte. 
man judge whether it were fo probable an argument to keep ?: F:3ium, Pp. 
them from hearkning to Diviners of other Nations, that there — — 
thould a Prophet ariſe 2009 years after like unto Moſes, asthat __ 3 - _ 
he would raiſe up a continued ſucceſſion of Prophets among 
themſelves, to whom they ſhould hearken. Thus Orizen in ge 6. 8. 
his excellent Books againſt Celſus, ſhews the neceſſity of the © 15: 1+ 
I office among the Jews from hence ; for, faith he, 
it being written in therr Law that the Gentiles hearkened unto 
Oraclts and Divinations ; but God would not ſuffer it to be ſo a- 
mong them, it preſently follows, A Prophet will the Lord God 
raiſe up in the midjt of thee, &c. Therefore, ſaith he, when 
the Nations round about them had their Oracles, and ſeveral 
ways of divination, all which mn ly prohibited among the 
Jews, if the Fews had no way of foreknowing things to come, 
it had been almoft impoſſible, — the great curioſity of hu- 
mane nature, to have kept them from deſpiſing the Law of Moſes, 
or apoſtatizing to the heathen Oracles, or ſetting up ſomething like 
them among themſelves, Which interpretation of his ſeems to 
- have a great deal of reaſor, not only from the coherence of the 
words here, but from the Analogy of many other precepts of 
the Low of Moſes, which it is moſt certain have a reſpect to 
the cuſtoms of the /dolatrow Nations round about them. Ano- 
ther reaſon why it is moſt probable, that by this is under- 
ſtood a ſucceſſion of Prophets, 18 the charge which follows againſt 
falſe Prophets, and the rules to diſcover them, ver. 20, 21,22. 
which had not been ſo pertinent and coherent if the oppoſution 
did not lie between the order of true Prophets among the 
Jews, and the falſe Prophets, which ſhould riſe up in the midſt 
of them. And that which yet further juſtifies this znterpre- 
tarion, is, that there is no other place in the whole Pentateuch 
which doth expreſly ſpeak of & ſucceſſion of Prophets, if this 
be not underſtood of it; and is it any ways probable a mat- 
ter of ſþ great moment and conſequence ſhould be wholly pre- 
. termitted ? Eſpecially when we find it ſo exactly performed in 
the ſucceeding Ages of the Jewiſh Commonwealth ; _ im- 
Jate- 
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mediate Rulers like Di&ators at Rome, after Moſes's death, be- 

= up by immediate incitation and impulſe from 

God, and many of them inſpired with a ſpirit of - Prophecy, 

How ſhould the Jews have expected theſe, or obeyed them 

when they appeared, had not God foretold it to them, and 
provided them for it by the Law of Moſes ? 

Neither did theſe Prophets - ſingly among them, like 
blazing Stars, one in an Age, to Portend future events, but 
whole Conſtellations of them ſometimes appeared together ; 
yea, ſo many ſmaller Prophets were ſometimes united toge- 
ther, 3s made up a perfect Galaxy, when they were entred 
into Societies, and became Schools of the Prophets ; for fuch 
we frequently read of in Scripture. The original and inſti- 
tution of which may caſt a further light into our preſent de- 


. ſign, and ſhew us the little reaſon the Fews could have to ex- 


pet miracles from them to confirm their doftrine, who were 
brought up in the knowledge of their Law, and were called 
.out from their ſeveral Societies-into the prophetical office by 
the immediate incitation of God himſelf, Which being fo 
commonly known among them, there needed no ſuch extraor- 
dinary proofs to manifeſt the Drvine authoritffby which they 
were employed. 7wo things then we.ſhall endeavour to clear; 
Firſt, the original and inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Pro - 
phets ; and Secondly, That it was the ordinary courſe for the 
Prophets by employment to be taken forth of theſe ſocieties where- 
in they were educated. Firſt, for the original and inſtitution 
of theſe Schools of the Prophets. The firſt Seminartes, or pla- 
ces of inſtitution among the Fews, were the Cities of the Le- 
vites, Which were diſperſed up and down in the ſeveral Tribes 
of . Iſrael ;FGod thereby ;turning that into a bleſfing, which 
was pronounced as a rurſe upon Levi by his Father Jacob, 
viz, that he ſhould be divided in Jacob, and ſcattered in 1ſrael. 
But though the fulfilling of that Prophecy might be the pri- 
mary ground of that ſcattering, yet it is evident that Godaim- 
ed at ſome further good in it, both in reference to the Levites 
and the Iſraelites. Lyra undertakes to aſſign four reaſons of 
this diſtribution of the Cities of the Levites among the- 
Tribes. (tr ) Becauſe if they had lived but in one Tribe, the 
norſhip of God would have ſeemed to havebeen confined to that 
Tribe. ( 2.) Becauſe they would have been a burden to ou 

Tribe 


\ 
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Tribethey had their habitations in (3.)From the equity of bein 
maintained by all who ſerved for all.(4.)Becauſe it was their of- 
fice to teach the people,and therefore it was neceſſary they ſhould 
live among them. Theſe reaſons are moſt of them oppoſed by 
Abulenſis, but defended by others. The /aft is that which moſt 44u1. in 74/6 
inſiſt on, it being the peculiar office of® the Levites to teach 21. c. 7, &'8. 
the people; ſo 2 Chron. 35. 4. And ſaid unto the Levites, qui ** Shleg. 
erudiebant omnem Iſraelem, as Vatablws renders it, who taught 4 Dans —_—_ 
all Ijrael ; and Maſivs infiſts on that as the great reaſon of ay, % Joſh. 
their diſperſion, to be ready to teach the Law among the Iſ- c. 14. 
» raelites. But yet all thoſe who. are agreed that teaching the | 
Law was the duty of the Levites, are not yet agreed of the 
- manner of” that teaching ; for there being two parts of their 
Law, the one ceremonial and judicial, and the other moral and 
ſpiritual, the queſtion is, whether of theſe two did belong to, 
or was performed by. the Prieſts and Levites, There are 
many who underſtand all that Office of teaching which 
belonged to the Prieſts and Levites, to be merely concer- 
ning the ceremonzal part of the Law, i. e. deciding all caſes of 
controverſie which ſhould ariſe concerning their ceremo- 
nial worſhip, which in Zevir. 10. 10. is called putting a dif- 
ference between holy and unholy, and between clean and unclean, 
But it ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange that God ſhould take ſo great 
care about the ſhel! and outſide of his worſhip, and none at a!l 
for the moral and ſpiritral part of it, eſpecially when he had 
ſet apart a whole Tribe merely for his own ſervice, and freed 
them- from all. other employments, that they might have a 
greater liberty to attend upon the things relating to his ſer- 
vice ; eſpecially wifen it is mentioned as the duty of the te 
and Levites to teach all the ſtatutes which the Lord had 'ſpo- _ 10. 19- 
ken to them by the hand of Moſes, and that they ſhall teach © 33-18 
Jacob thy ſtatutes, and Iſrael thy Law. Which notwithſtanding 
what Abarbine! and others ſay, muſt certainly comprehend as 
well the moral as the ceremonial part of Moſes his Law. And 
the Prieſts lips are ſaid to preſerve knowledge : and God ſaith 
they ſhould ſeek the Law at his mouth; for he # the meſſenger of 
the Lord of Hoſts, Do theſe things import no more than mere 
deciding the caſes of the ceremonial Law ? But whatever God's 
intention in the inſtitution of the Levites was, we find not 
much in Scripture of what they did for the promoting = 
—incr 
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moral and ſpiritual part of divine worſhip; but it is no news 
to hear. that Soczetzes inſtituted for good and pious ends, 
ſhould degenerate from the firſt intention of the Founders of 
them; and thus it is probable it was with the Zevites, whe” 
finding the moſt of their benefit and advantage tocome in by 
the ceremonzal caſes, fight grow more negligent of the moral 
part of divine ſervice, which brought no ſecular emolument 
to them, 

And thence we read not of theſe Schools of the Prophets, 
which were Socictes in order to ſpiritual inſtruition, till about 
the time of Samxel ; and many think him to have been the 


_ firſt Aurhour of them. For it is evident, that about his time 


the Prieſthood was grown to a great degeneracy, and men 
thereby eſtranged from the worſhip of God , ſo that there 


| ſeemed almoſt a neceſſity then of reſtoring ſome Socteties, who 


might have a ſpecial eye to the ſpiritual part of Gdd's worſhip 
and ſervice, The occaſion of the inſtitution of them, ſeems to 
have been from the reſort which the people had tp the high 
places for ſacrificing, during the captivity or uncertain abode 
of the Ark of Ged, after the deſolation of Shiloh :. now the 
people reſorting to theſe places to perform their Solemnities, 
It was ſo ordered, that a company of Prophets ſhould be there 
reſident to bleſs the ſacrifices, and inſtruft the people. Two 
of theſe places with theſe Societies in them we find mentio- 


- ned in the time of Samuel. "The firf mentioned, 4 Sam. 10. 


5, 10. Which cannat be the ſame with Ramah, although the 


 $Szraack and Arabick verſions ſo render it. For Samnel had his 


own reſcdence in Ramah whither Saul went to him,” 1 Sam. 9g. 
15, 19. but in this Chapter we find Samutl ſending Saul on a 
journey from him beyond Zerhel and tlie plain of Tabor, and 
there tells him he ſhould meet with the company of Prophets 
upon the hill of God, ver. 5. Somethink it was called the Hl 
of God, becauſe of its height, as the Cedars of God and the 


. mountains of Gad for the higheſt ; ſo Tirinss underſtands it, 


but Aſenochius far more probably, quia in ea erat cetus & ve- 
luti ſchola prophetarum. The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders it, ad 
collem 14 quo arca Domini, R. Solomon makes this hill to be Kir- 
jab-jearim, and therefore called the $1! of God, becauſe the 


, Ark was there in the horſe of Abinadab in the bill. But Lyra 


thinks he hath proved, that before this time the Ark was re- 
moved 
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moved from Kirjath-jearim to Mizpah ; but Abulenſis more Y. Jun. in /. 
probably conceives it was never removed thither, and withal 

thinks this hill of God to be no other than Gibeah of Benjamin, 

where Sau! inhabited ; and thence the wonder was the grea- 

ter, to ſee him prophe/ſie among thoſe who had known his former 

life and education, The other place is Nazoth in Ramah, 1 Sam. 19.18, 
where was a high place whither the people came to ſacrifice ; 29- 

this Ramah ſeems to have been the place of Samuels nativity, r Sam. 1. 1. 
called Ramathaim Sophim, which the Syriack verſion - renders 

colts ſpecularum (ſome who would be ready to improve every 

thing for their purpoſe, would think it was fo called in allu- 

ſion to the imployment of the young Students there. Sv 

Heinſius conceives D'BY WW to be underſtood, Numb. 23. 14. £x27c#7. Sacre. 
the place of watchmen, from which word faith he, without © '- © *: 
doubt, the Greeks derived their o»g0z, who were wont in 

ſuch bigh places to obſerve the courſe and motions of the heavens ; 

But to paſs by ſuch frivolous conjectures.) It ſeems a great 


. deal more probable, thgt this Ramah which the Septuagize by 


a light mutation of' the initial letters calls agwaSeiu, was the 
fame with Arimathea, the Town of Foſeph mentioned in the 
Goſpel. But the place where the ſchool! of the Prophets was, 
ſeems to have been, with greateſt conveniency, for a place 
of education, at ſome diſtance from the Town. Yatablus con» 
ceives it was built in the fields of Ramab, and the word Natoth, 
faith Pet. Martyr, properly ſignifies paſtures, and ſome remote 


. Places, que fere ſunt ſtudiis aptiſſuma., The Chaldee Paraphraſt 


renders Naioth by R328 IV) « Colledge or School of prophe- 

tical education : over this Colledge Samuel himſelf was Preft- : 
dent,as moſt underſtand that place, 1 Sam. 19. 20. And when 

they ſaw the company of Prophets propheſing, and Samuel ſtanding 

as appointed over them; fonathan renders it, & Samuelem ftantem 

docentem Juper eos, To which we may well apply the words of 

Philo, ſpeaking of the Jewiſh manner of inſtruction, 73 a4 i24- 

wr vows x, NSeoror&, 5 em lorry is x9hoxgoabiey x; Philo.de wv. Mo. 
Grams wy meme tho x * Boy. The Preſident going before and geach- 4: 3. 

ing,the reſt increaſing in goodneſs,and improving in life ———_ 

Neither can we think fo good and uſeful an inſtitution, ſhould StiF. 4. 
preſently degenerate or be turned into another channel; and 
therefore ſome conceive that the moſt noted Prophets to the 
time of David were the my of theſe Colledges ; ſuch 

| as 
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a3 beſides Samuel were Helcana, Gad, Nathan, Heman, and Jedw- © 
_ and that they ſelefted out the choiceft and moft hopeful 
of the young Levites, and here educated them, together with 
the Nozarites which came out of other tribes. And it ſeems 
very probable, that in all the moſt noted high places whither 
they went to ſacrifice, there were ſuch Schools erefted after 
the firſt inftitution of them. Thence we read of ſuch multi- 
tudes of the Prophets together, in the time of Ahab, 1 Kings 
=_s for when Jezabe/ cut off the Prophets of the Lord, 

badiah took an hundred and hid them in caves ; certainly their 
number was very great, when an hundred might be ſaved with- 
out miſffing. The chief places where. they reſided, ſeem to 
have been Bethel, 2 Kings 2. 3. and Fericho, which was a 
Large Colledge ; for therein we read of fifty ſons of the Pro- 
phets ſtanding together out of their number, 2 Kings 2.5,7,15. 
and Gzlgal, which had been Apis of Religion from the firſt 
entrance into Canaan ; there We find the ſons of the Prophets 
ſitting before Eliſha, 2 Kings 4. 38. Jt ſeems moſt probable 
that the purity of God's worſhip among the tex tribes after 
the defe&#10n in the time of Ferobeam was preſerved by the Pro- 
phets in their ſeveral Schools and places of habitation; which 
hath ſufficient foundation in that place, 2 Kings 4. 23. where 
the Shunamite's husband asks her wherefore ſhe would go to the 
man of God that day, ſeeing it was neither new-moon nor Sab- 
bath, Whereby it is both evident, that the Prophers did un- 
dertake the office of inſtrufting the people on their ſolemn Fe- 
ftivals, and that it was their cuſtom to reſort to them for that 


P. Manaff. By £nd. Thus we ſee what care God took for the inſtruftion of 


Iſrael Concil. in his people in a time of fo general -an Apoftaſie as that of the 
. Exoa. 9. 35. 


ren tribes was,when the Church of God could not be known by 
that conftant viſibility and outward Glory which ſome ſpeak ſo 
much of, but was then clouded in obſcurity, and ſhrouded it ſelf 
under the mantles'of ſome Prophets which God continued a- 
mong them, and that not by any ſixea! ſucceſſion neither , 
thoygh the Fews would fain make the gift of Prophecy to be 
a kind of Cabala too, and conveyed in . a conſtant ſucceſſhon 
from one Prophet to another. Neither were theſe Schoo!s of the 
Prophets only in 1 ael, but in Fudah likewiſe was God known, 
and his Name was great among theſe Schools there, In Teruſa- 


lem it elf there was a Colledge where Huldah the gay 
* live 
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lived, 2 Kings 22. 14. ſome render Miſkna in ſecunds urbis 
parte; for Jeruſalem was divided into the wpper and archer part 
of the _ Abulenſis and Lyra will have it referr to-the three 
Walls of the City in which the three chief parts of it were 
comprized ; in the firſt, the Temple and the King's Palace ; in 
the ſecond, the Nogles and the Prophets houſes ; and in thethird, 
the common people. TFoſephus ſeems to favour the diviſion of the Jaſ de bell. Jul 
City into three parts ; but Pineda thinks the ſecond part of the ;7*:5 pads 
City was moſt inhabited by Artificers, and that the Prophets, 4+ rebus Sol. 
and the wiſe men, and ſuch as frequented the Temple, moſt /. 3. c. 28. 
dwelt in the City of David within the firſ# wall ; and there- 
fore he conjectures that the Colkedge was uphp Mount Stor , 
(and fo properly called Sion Colledge) he explains that 
houſe which wiſdom # ſaid to have built, out her ſeven 
pillars,Prov.g.1. by this Cofledge, which he ſuppoſeth was built 
by Solomon in Afount Sion, and thence wer. 3. ſhe # ſaid to 
cry upon the higheſt places of the City. Thus much may ſerve 
concerning the original and inftitution of theſe Schools of the 
Prophets. 

now come to the ſecond thing promiſed concerning the Fe, 5. 
Schools of the Prophets, which is, that it was God's ordinary 
method to call thoſe perſons out of theſe Schools, whom he did 
employ in the diſcharge of the Frophetical office. Twothings will 
be neceſſary for the clearing of this : - Firft, what tendency 
their education in thoſe Schools had towards the fitting them 
for their prophetical Office. Secondly, what evidence the Scri- 
pure gives 5 that God called the Prophets out from theſe Col- 
ledges. The firft of theſe is very requifite to be cleared, be- 
cauſe the prophet ical office depending upon immediate inſpira- 
tion, it is hard to conceive what nflaence any antecedent and 
preparatory diſpoſitions can have - receiving the prophe- 
ſpirit. It is commonly known how much the genera- 
lity of Jewiſh Writers do infiſt on the neceſſity of theſe qua- 
lifications antecedent to a ſpirit. of «Prophecy. 1. An eMellent 
natural temper. 2. Good accompliſhments both of wit and for- 
tunes. 3. Separation from the world. 4. Congruity of place jy G. pe. in 
(which this make proper to fudea) 5. Opportunity of Hime. Maim, fundan. 
6. And divine inſpiration. Theſe are ſo largely diſcourſed of by /eg. c.7. Se#. - 
many karned men-from Fewijh writers, that it will be both M-- _—__ 
tedious and impertinent to recite-much of their opinions con- *” yep. 6D 

= * cerning 
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cerning them : who, ſince they have loſt the gift of Prophecy, 
ſeem to have loſt too that wi/dom and natural underſtanding, 
which they make one of the moſt neceſſary qualifications of 


Propher, It is not cafie to imagine what ſubſerviency riches 
could have to a prophetical ſpirit, unleſs the Fews be of Simon 


' Magus his opinion, that theſe gifts of the {oly Ghoſt may be 


Ahre Nevorc. 
L 2.c. 36. 


2 Pot. 1, 21. 


hs 


purchaſed with. money ; and if ſo, they think themſelves in as 
likely a way to bid fair for a propherical ſpirit,as any People in 
the world, Or is it that they think it impoſſible any without 
them ſhould have that free, cheerfull and generous ſpirit, which 
they make ſo neceſſary to a propherick /pirit, that it is an 
axiome of great authority with them, Spiritus ſan& as non re- 


fadet Jager bominem, meſtum ; and they think Eliſha his fit 
of paſlion did exc his propherick ſpirit from him, which he 


was fain to retrieve again with a fit of Muſick. There are 
only two ſorts of thoſe antecedent diſpoſitions which ſeem to 
bear any affinity with the propherick ſpirit : And thoſe are ſuch 
as tended to the improvement of their nataral faculties, and 
ſuch as tended to their advancement in piety, and conſequent- 
ly to the ſubduing all irregular motions in their ſouls: Not that 
either of theſe did concurr by way of efficiency to the produ- 
tion of a ſpirit of Prophecy (which is an . 0009 Ha gs; 
ſeems very favourable to) but'that God might make choice par- 
ticularly of ſuch perſons, to remove all prejudices againſt them 
in thoſe they were ſent unto, For nothing could poſſibly 
diſſatisfie them more concerning divine inſpiration, than if the 
perſon who pretended to it were of very weak and ſhallow in- 
zelleuals, or known to be of an irregular converſation. In 
order therefore to the fuller /atisfa&#ion of men concerning 
theſe two qualifications, this Inſtitution of them in the Schools 
of the Prophets was of great ſubſerviency, becauſe therein their 
ohly employment was to improve in knowledge, and eſpecially 
in true piety. This latter being the moſt necefſary diſpo» 
fitionMfince the Apoſtle hath told us that the Prophets were 
Hely men, who ſpake as they were moved by the Hely Ghoſt. 
And in order to this, the greateſt part we can find of the ex- 


 erBi{es of thoſe who Were educated in theſe Schools of the Pro- 


phers, were inſtruions in the Law, and the ſolemn celebrati- 
on of the praiſes of God: Which appears in Scripture to have 


been their chief employment as Prophets, and by which they 
a are 
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are ſaid to Propheſie : So at Gibeah at the c_ there, we 
find a company of Prophets coming down from the high place with 
a Pſaltery, a Tabret and Pipe, and a Harp before them, and 
Propheſying. 

t may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to conſider what relation 
theſe Mufical inſtruments had to the Propheſying here mentio- 
ned. Are Mufal notes like ſome ſeeds Naturaliſts ſpeak of, 
which will help to excite a prophetick ſpirit > Or do they 
tend to elevate the fpirits of men, and ſo put them into a grea» 
ter capacity of Enthuſiaſm? Or is it becauſe Muſick is fo excel- 
lent for allaying the rumults of inward paſſions ; and © fitting 
the ſoul for the better entertainment of the Divine Spirit ? 
Or was all this Propheſying here ſpoken of nothing elſe but 
vocal and inſtramental Muſick? So ſome indeed underſtand it, 
that it was only the praiſmg God with ſpiritual ſongs and melo» 
dy ; wherein one as the Pracentor began a hymn; which the 
reſt took from him and carried on. I confeſs it carries the 
faireſt probability with it , that this Propheſying with Auſical 
Es was at their places and times of ſacrifice, an adjunt, 
if not a part of the ſolemn ſervice of God : which was mana- 
ged chiefly by the Choir of the Sons of the Prophets which 
were reſident there, and were trained up in all exerciſes of pj- 
ety and devotion. But yet I cannot ſee any reaſon to think that 
all this Propheſying was merely ſinging of Hymns, and playing 
upon their Muſical inſtruments to them, as ſome imagine, be- 
cauſe there ſeems 'to be implied ſome immediate impulſes of a 
prophetick ſpirit , by what Samuel faid to Saul, that when he 
came among the Prophets , the Spirit of the Lord would come 
upen him , and he ſhould propheſie with them , and be ſbould be- 
come another man. W hat ſtrange impulſe and wonderfull tranſ- 
formation was this merely for Sau/ to join with the Prophets 
in their praiſes of God ? And this needed not ſo much admi- 
ration as. followed there upon this aftion of Saxl's, that it 
ſhould become a Proverb, Is Saul alſo among the Prophets ? Cer- 
tainly Sax! was a very great hater of all prritual Muſk before, 
if it became a Proverb merely for his being preſent at , or 
joyning with this company in ſmmging their Hymns. Therefore 
others think that thoſe who are ſaid particularly to propheſre at 
theſe Mufick me-tings, were ſome perſonsaschief among the reſt, 


who having their ſpirits elevated by the Muſick , did compoſe 
Hymns, 
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Hymns upon the place by a Divine Energy inwardly moving 
their minds. $0 that there were properly d:vine raptures in 
ſome of them, which tranſported them beyond the ordinary 
wer of fancy or imagination, in dictating ſuch Hymns as might 
be ſuitable for the deſign of celebrating the honour of God. 
Neither may it ſeem ſtrange that ſuch an Enthu/iaftick Spi- 


. rit ſhould ſeize on them only at ſuch ſolemn times, ſince we 


read in the New Teſtament of a like exerciſe of ſuch gifts in 
the Charch of Corinth, 1 Cor. 14. 26. where we ſee in coming 
together every one had a Pſalm, a Doitrine, a Tongue, a Reve- 
lation, &c. Whereby it appears that they were inſpired upon 
the place; etiam extemporales Hymni ſepe ab afflatu erant, as 
Grotixs there obſerves; as we ſee it in frequent inſtances in 
Scripture, of Simeon and Anna, Moſes and Miriam, Deborgh 
and Iſaiah; and in the Chriſtian Church after that Land-flood 
of inſpired gifts was much abated in the Church, they kept up 
a cuftom much like to theſe extemporal hymns, A. bom eVi- 
dently by Tertullian, poſt aquam manualem & lumina ut quiſque 
de Scripturus ſanftis vel de proprio ingenio poteſt. , provocatur* in 
medium Deo canrre; Aﬀter they had ended their Love-Feaſts, 
they begun their Hymns , which were either taken from the 
Scriptures, or of their own compoſition, W hich Pliny takes no- 
tice of as a great part of the Chriſtians worſhip, that they did 
ſecum invicem carmen Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere, they joyned in Jing- 
ing hymns to Chriſt as God, Nay, we find ſomething very pa- 
'rallel to this preſerved among the rams of the Heathen wor- 
ſhip ; ſuch werethe Aſamerta among the old Romans, which 
were peculiarly frmg to the honour of ſome particular God ; 
thence the Afſamenta Jannalia; Fanonia, Minervia, which were 
privata poemata & carmina in ſingulos eos Deos conſcripta , as 
the learned Foſeph Scaliger obſerves. So likewiſe the Greeks 
had their ſo/emn hymns to their Gods, ſome to the proprtions 
Gods, which they called zayis Jus, and the Latms properly 
Indigitamenta, and Carmen calatorium ;- others they had to 
their Vejoves, or Leva numina, which they called Jurss am- 
Ter s;* the Latins, Carmen Averruncale ; but beſides theſe, 
they had ſome - peculiar to the ſeveral Deitzes, as 6 /my@& 
to Diana, Ileiay to Apollo, Fa@ to Ceres, Dithyrambrs to. Bac- 
ch, Adonidia to Adonis, as Proctus tells us in his Chreftomathia. 
And it is withall evident, that the Hearhens thought m of 
their 
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their Prieſts inſpixed while they were performing theſe ſolemn Apud P her. Bib, 
Devotions to the Gods ( which probably was by Satar, as ma- Co. 239. 


ny other things in Heathen worſhip taken up in imitation of 
theſe infpired hymns, and Aſuſick uſed by the ſons of. the Pro- 
phers ) but their hymns were fo compoſed, as to be fit rather to 
tranſport men beyond the power of their reaſon, than to com- 
poſe and ſweeten it, which was ſuitable to the fanatick Enthu- 
ſiaſm, which was ſo common among them. So Proclus tells 
us that the lo-Bacche was G&&ba710.4. © mans pevalyuals, full 
of noiſe and din; and the Dithyrambus was xwurmnul & u may 
Tn r3enad\s, 7 wgvas iwpeiroy, a kind of extatick Moricedance, 
and their Prieſts were apprehended by them to be under a-re- 
al Enthuſiaſm at theſe Solemnities, So the Corybantes are de- 
ſcribed rather like mad men than mere Enthuſiaſts by Strabo ; 
. they were uyI3snagarwi nv x Bax 1498 , as he deſcribes them, 
dancing about with their cymbals and drums, and arms and pipes, 
( as though a Bed/am had been broke looſe among them ) yet 


this was in high eſteem among them ; for, as Strabo after Geygr. 1. 19, 


faith, 374 une ws thvevay ma Fra Tyy Snil , x, wyarlins 
fer anne, thu Enthuſiaſm ſeemed to have a divine touch 
with it, and to come very near to a prophetick ſpirit. 

But though the Propheſying with Muſick among the ſons of 
the Prophets, might be by ſome extemporary hymns immediate- 
ly diftated by the Precentor of the Chorws ; yet we are not 
to imagine any ſuch frantick 'actions among them as were a- 
mong the Curetes and Corybantes , it being always the. Dew/'s 
temper to over-doe, when he ſtrives to 3mtate, and inſtead of 
ſoleme and ſet devotions, to carry men beyond all ſexſe and rea- 
ſon. The Spirit of God did never di#ate any Jo-Bacche's or 
Di#thyrambs to tranſport and amuſe the ſpirits of men ; but 
thoſe ſweet airs which might both compoſe and elevate the ſpi- 
rits of all that heard them, For in probability the þpzrits of 
all theſe Prophets were as Lates tuned to the ſame herght, that 
when the Spirit of God did ſtrike upon one of them, the reſt 
preſently anſwered to it, and ſo made up an entire Conſort a- 
mong them. So Menochixs thinks the Spirit of God not on- 
ly moved the = of him who was the Precentor , but the 
reſt likewiſe who joyned with him ; and they are faid to pro- 


pheſie, ſaith Tornie/lus, forte quod won quaſcunque fed Propheti- amal ad A.M. 
644 duntaxat cantiones pr aciuerent ; but from hence we clearly 2945. See. 14. 
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ſee what the great employment was in theſe Schools of the Pro- 
phets, which, as the fame Author exprefſeth, it was ſtats ho- 
ris de rebus divinis diſſerere & divmis laudibus vacare ; and 
thereby” we underſtand what reference this inſtitution had” in 
order to the prophetical office, becauſe the Spirit of God did 
much appear among them , and all their exerciſes tended to 
piety, and fo did remoye all prejudices from their perſons, when 
God did ſend them abroad afterwards. 

Ando it is evident he frequently did , not to ſay always , 
for that were to put too great a reſtraint upon the boundleſs 
ſpirit of God : For ſometimes, as will appear afterwards, God 
ſent” the Prophets upon extraordinary meſſages , and then fur- 
niſhed them with ſufficient evidence of their Divine commiſſion, 
without being beholding to the Teſtimonials of the Schools of 
the Prophets. But beſides theſe , God had a kind of Leiger- ' 
Prophets among his People; ſuch were the moſt of thoſe whom 
we read of in Scripture, which were no Pen-men of the ſacred 
Scripture ; ſuch in David's time we may conceive Gad and Na- 
than, gnd afterwards we read of many other Prophets and Se- 
-ers among them, to whom the people made their reſort ; 
Now theſe in probability were ſuch as had been trained up i 


the Prophetick Schools, wherein the Spirit of God did appear, 


but in a more fixed and ſertled way than in the extraordinary 
Prophets whom God did call out on ſome more ſignal occaſions, 
ſuch as Jaieh and Feremiah were. We have a clear foundati- 
on for ſuch a diſtintion of Prophets in thoſe words of Amos 
'to Amaziah , Amos 9. 14, 15. 1 was no Prophet , neither was 1 
a Prophets fon; but I was a herdſman and-a gatherer of Sycamore 
fruits: And the Lord took me as I followed the flock; and the . 
Lord ſaid unto me , Go propheſie to my people Iſrael. Some un- + 
derſtand the firſt words, F was not a Prophet, that he was not 
born a Prophet, as Jeremiah was, not deſigned and ſet apart to 
it from his mother's womb ; but I rather think by his not being 
a Prophet, he means, he was none of thoſe re/ident Prophets in 
the Colledges or Schools of them , not any of thoſe who had 
led a prophetick life, and withdrawn themſelves from converſe 
with the world; nor was I ( ſaith he) the ſon of a Prophet , 
7. e, not brought up in diſcipleſhip under thoſe Prophets , 'and 
thereby trained up in order to the prophetick funttion. Non di- 
dict inter diſcipulos Prophetarum, as Pellican renders it ; nec in- 

| | ſtitutione 
», 
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ſtitutiene qua filis Prophetarum quaſi ad donum Prophetie 2 
parentibus praparabantur, faith Eſtis, Non 2 puero educatus 
in Schols Propheticss ;, fo Calvin and moſt other modern In- 
terpreters kaſi it as well as Abarbinel and the Jewiſh 
Writers. Whereby it is evident that God's ordinary way for 
the Prophets, was to take ſuch as had been trained up and edu- 
cated in order to that end, although God did not tie up him- 
{elf to this method, but ſometimes called one from the Cowrr, as 
he did 1/atah ; ſometimes one from the herds, as here he did 
Amos, and bid them go propheſie ro the houſe of Iſrael. There 
was then a kind of a /tandmg College of Prophets among the 
Iſraelites, who ſhined as fixed Stars in the Firmament ; and 
there were others who had a-more planetary motion, and with- 
all a more /ively and reſplendent illumination from the foun- 
tain of prophetick light. And further it ſeems that the Puric 
of Prophecy did not ordinarily ſeize on any , but ſuch whoſe 
inſtitutien was in order to that end, by the great admiration 
which was cauſed among the people at Sau/'s ſo ſudden prophe- 
ſying, that it became a Proverb, Is Saul alſo among the Pro- 
phers ? which had not given the leaſt foundation for an adage 
for a ſtrange and uwnwonted thing , unleſs the moſt common 
appearances of the f:rir of Prophecy had heen among thoſe 
who were trained up in order to it. Thus I ſuppoſe we have 
fully cleared the firſt reaſon» why there was no neceſſity for the 
ordinary Prophets, whoſe chief office was inſtruction of the peo- 
ple, to prove their commiſſion by miracles, becauſe God had 
PR a ſucceſſion of Prophets by Moſes, and theſe were 

rought up ordinarily to that end among them ; ſo that all 
prejudices were ſufficiently removed from their perſons with- 
out any ſuch extraordinary power as that of miracles. 
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» CHAP. V. 
The tryal of Prophetical Doctrine, 


Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes, The 
puniſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Prophets. 
The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel 4i/cnſſed. The tryal of 
falſe Prophets belonging to the great Sanhidrin. The parti- 
cular rules whereby the dottrine of Prophets was judged. The 
proper notion of a Prophet, not foretelling future contingencies, 

' but having immediate drome revelation. Several principles 
laid down for clearing the doctrine of the Prophets. 1. That 
immediate diffates of natural light are nct to be the meaſure 
of divine revelation. Several grounds for divine revelation 
from natural light, 2. Whatever i directly repugnant to the 
diftates of nature, cannot be of divine revelation. 3; No di- 
wine revelation doth contradift a divine poſitive Law with- 
out ſufficient evidence of God's intention to repeal that Law. 
4. Divine revelation in the Prophets was not to be meaſured 
by the words of the Law, but by the intention and reaſon of it. 
The prophetical Office a kind of Chancery ts the Law of Moſes. 


== E ſecond reaſon by thoſe Prophets whoſe main office 
was inſtruftion of the people, 6r merely foretelling future 
events, needed not to confirm their dotfrine by miracles, 1S, be- 
cauſe they had certain rules of tryal by their Law whereby to 
diſcern the falſe Prophets from the true. So that if they were 
deceived by them, it was their own oſcitancy and inadvertency 
which was the cauſe of it. God in that Law which was con- 
firmed by miracles undoubtedly divine, had eſtabliſhed a Court 
of tryal for prophetick Spirits, and given ſuch certain rules of 
procedure in it, that no en needed to be deceived unleſs they 
ould themſelves. And there was a greater neceſſity of ſuch a 
certain way of rrya/ among them , becauſe it could not other- 
wiſe be expetFed but in a Nation where a prophetick Spirit Was 
ſo common , there would be very many pretenders to it , who 
might much endanger the faith of the people unleſs there were 
ſome certain way to find, them out. And the more etfeCtual- 
ly to deter men either from counterfeiting a prophetick Spirit , 

or 
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or from hearkening to ſuch as did, God appointed a ſevere 

;jſþment for every ſuch pretender, viz. upon legal convifti- 
on, that he be puniſhed with dearh. Deut. 18, 20. But the 
Prophet which ſhall preſume to ſpeak a word in my name 
whichy] have not commanded him to ſpeak, or that ſhall peak 
in the nay of other Gods, ſhall ſurely die: The Fews general- 
ly underſtand this of frangling, as they do a/ways in the Law, 
when the particular manner of death is not exprefſed. And 
therein a falſe prophet and a ſeducer were diſtinguiſhed each 
from other, that a mere /educer was to be tuned to death un- 
der ſufficient re/timony, Deut. 13. 6, 10, But.the falſe prophet 
is there ſaid in general only to be put to death, Deut. 13. 1, 5. 
The main d:fference between the ſeducer and fal/e prophet was, 
that the /educer ſought by cunning per/uaſions and plauſible ar- 
guments to draw them off from the worſhip of the rrue God; 
but the falſe prophet always pretended divine revelation for 
what he perſuaded them to, whether he gave out that he had 
that revelation from the true God, or from Idols and falſe 
Gods. So that the mere prerence to divine revelation was that 
which God would have puniſhed with fo great ſever:ty. 

The Fews tell us of three ſorts of prophets who were to be * 54 
puniſhed with death by men, and three other ſorts who were re- 
ſerved to divine puniſhment : Of the firit rank were theſe; 1. He r Excepr. Gem. 
that propheſied that which he bad not heard , and for this they Sanhed. c. 10. 
inſtance in Zedekiah the fon of Chenaanab, who made him 3- 
horns of iron, and faid, Ths ſaith the Lord, this was the lying 
prophet. 2. He that ſpeaks that which was revealed not to him 
but to another, and for this they inſtance in Hananiah the fon 1 King. 22. rr. 
of Azur, (but how truly I ſhall not determine ) this was the 
plagiary prophet. 3. He that propheſied in the name of an [dol, Jer. 28. 17. 
as the prophets of Baal did , this was the do! propher. Theſe 
three, when once fully convicted , were to be put to death. 
The other rank of thoſe which were left to God's hand conſi- 
{ted of theſe; 1. He that tifles and [mothers bis own prophecy, 
es Jonas did, by which it may ſeem that when the drwine Spi- 
rit did overſhadow the -under/tandng of the prophets, yet it 
offered no wiolence to their facu/ties, but left them to the free 
determination of their own w:/ls in the execution of their office ; 
but this muſt be underſtood of a lower degree of prophecy ; for 
at ſome times their prophecies were as fire in their bones, that q, ,. 
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they were never at any reſt till they had di/charged their office. 
But withall by the example of Foras, we ſee, that though the 
Spirit of prophecy, like the fire on the Altar, could only be kind- 
led from heaven, yet it might be d:ffroyed when it was not 
maintained with ſomething to feed upon; or when it met not 
with ſuitable entertainment from the ſp1rits of thoſe it fell up- 
on, it might rerrear back again to heaven, or at leaſt lie hid 
in the embers till a new blaſt from the Spirit: of God doth ave- 
Corrugiiy, retrieve it into its former hear and at{ivity. Thus it 
was with Jonas. 2. The other was, He that deſpiſed the words 
of a true prophet ; of ſuch God ſaith, Deut. 18, 19. And it ſhall 
come to paſs, that wheſoever will not hearken to my werd's 
which he ſhall ſpeak in my name, I will require it of him, Which 
Maim. de ſun- Maimonides explains by TD\QW 2 NMMVa, death by the hands 
dam legis, © 9. of God, which he thus diſtinguiſheth from the Cererh, that he 
Tg gl _ makes the death per manrs ce, to be leſs than the Cererh, be- 
apud Buxtorf, Cauſe this latter continued in the ſou! after death, but the other 
de ſponſ. & di. Was expiated by death ; but generally they interpret it of a /ud- 
wore. p. 182. den dcath which falls upon the perſon. 4. The laſt is, be who 
> '3-9- bearkens not to the werds of his own prophecy; of which we haye 
er, 18. - . . 

a moſt remarkable inſtance in Scripture, concerning the Prophet 
whom God ſent to Bethel (whom Tertullian calls Sameas, the 
Tews, Hedua whom God deſtroyed in an unuſual manner for 
not obſerving the commana which God had given him, not to 
eat bread nor drink water at Beth, nor turn again by the way 
he came. Neither was it any excuſe to this Prophet that the 
old Prophet at Bethel tcld him that an Angel ſrake unto him by 
the word of the Lord, that he ſhould turn back. For, 1. Thoſe 
whom Gezd reveals his w:/ unto, he gives them full aſarance of 
it, i2 that they have a cle«r and diſt int perception of God upon 
their own ds; and ſo they have no doubt, but it is the 
Word of the Lord which comes unto them ; but this Propher 
could have no ſuch certainty of the divine revelation which 
was made to: anether, eſpecially when it came immed!ately to 
contradict that which was ſo ſpecially enjoyned him. 2. Where 
God commands a Prephet to doe any thing in the purſuir of 
his meſſage, there he can have no ground to queſtion whether 
God ſhould countermand it or no by another Prophet ; becauſe 
that was in effeCt to thwart the whole de/ign of his meſſage. 
So1t was in this attion of the Propher ; for God intended his not 
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eating and drinking in Bethel to teſtifie how much he loathed 
and abommated that place ſince its being polluted with Idolatry. 
3 He might have juſt -au/e to que#:un the Integrity of the 
old Propher, both becauſs of his /;ving in Berh/, and not 
openly, according to his cffice, reproving their I4»latry, and 
that God ſhould ſend him out of Fuzz upon that very er- 
rand, which would not have ſeemed ſo probable, if there had 
been trze Prophets reſident upon the place. 4. The thing he 


delired him-to 42, was not an a& of that weight and 'impor- . 


zance on which God uſed to ſend his Word to any Prepbers, 
much leſs by one Prophet to contradict what he had ſaid by 
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another, and therefore Tertu/lian ſaith of him pxnam deſerti De jejuntir, 


and therefore that meſſage of this Propher ſeemed to gratifie 
more mans carnal apperite,than uſually the a#ions of Prophers 
did, which were __ times matters of hardſhip and uneaſine/; 
to the fiſh. 5. However all theſe were, yet he yie/ded too 
ſoon,eſpecially having ſo much rea/on on his {ide as he had ; be- 
ing well a/ured that God had commanded him, he h2d reaſon 
to ſee ſome clear evidence of, a countermand, before he altered 
his mind : if he had ſeen any thing upon tryal which might 
have faggered his faith, he ought to have made his immediate 
recourſe to God by prayer for the ſettlement of his mind and 


removal of this great remptation. But fo eaſily to hearkento. 


the words of a lying Prophet, which contradited his own me/- 
ſage, argued either great unbelief as to his own commyſſion, or 
too great eaſine(s and inadvertency in being drawn aſide by the 


_ old Prophet. And therefore God made that c/d4 Propher him- 


ſelf in the mid/# of his entertainment, as with a hand-writing 
againſt the wall to tell him be was weighed in the balance and 
frond too light, and therefore his /ife ſhould be taken from 
him. Thus we ſee how dangerous a thing it was either to 
counterfeit a Spirit of. Prophecy, or to hearken to hoſe who did. 

' It is the generally received opinion among the Fewiſh Do&ors, 
that the cognizonce and tryal of falſe Prophets did peculiariy 
belong to the grear Sanhedrin, And that this was one endof 


. fegunis luit, God puniſhed him for breaking his Faſt at Bethe; cap. 16. 


Seb. 3. 


its ifſtitution. So Maimenides after he hath largely diſcour- De 1delolat. 
ſed of the puniſhment of a ſeducer, and ſpeaking of that of a «- 5-/- 11: 


falſe Prophet, he lays this down as aſtanding rule amongthem 
Ny 5U 02 87R PUN 822 (7 1/8), No falſe Propher 
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was to be judged but in the Court of ſeventy one ; which was the 

number of the great Sanhedrin. And there isſome rhing looks 

- very likethis in the proceedings of the peopleof Iſrael againſt the 

Jer. 26. 8, Prephet Feremiab ; tor the people, the Prieſts and the Prophers, 

they laid 5:/./ on him; and immediately after we read that 

: the P- inces of Fudah (by whom Grerzus underſtands the Sena- 

Ver 19. tors of the great Sanhedrin)they came up from the King « houſe to 

V. Gror. in © the bouſe of the Lord, and ſat down m the entry of the new gate 

_ 4 rt of the Lords houſe ; (which probably was the place where the 

& 13 _ [ 4 great Sanhedrin fate) where after a particular examination of 

Jer. 26. 16. feremtiah, they acquit him as a per/on not worthy to die upon a 

Jer.38.5- counterfeiting Prophecy, but declare that be ſ[pake nnto them 

in the name of the Lord. And in this ſence Gretins likewiſe 

underſtands what is ſaid of Zedekiah concerning Feremiah to 

the Princes of Zudahb afterwards, Behold he is in your hand ; 

for the King 1s not he that can do ought againſt you ; i, e, faith 

Grotius, in manibus Synedrit cujus eſt judicare de Propheta vero 

aut falſo, And to this many make thoſe words of our Sawi- 

Luk. 13. 33: ur refer, that ut is zmpeſſuble a Prophet ſhould } mage out of Je- 

ruſalem, becauſe the ſeat of the grear Sanbedrin was in Fe- 

Marth. 23. 70. ru/alem; and fo elſewhere cur Saviour faith, O Feruſalem, Fe- 

ruſalem, thou that killeſt the Prophets and ſtoneſt them which 

are ſent unto thee ;, becauſe there it was the true Prophets were 

deſtroyed as though they had been fal/e ones, and. Gods own 

meſſengers puniſhed with the death of ſeducers, which was /a- 

pidation. And on this very account many are of opinion that 

our Savicur was condemned by the Sanhedrin at Feruſalem ; 

which 1s ſuppoſed to have beenafſembled in the houſe of Caia- 

phas the High Prieſt, when Chriſt was carried thither for exa- 

mination 3 Which ſome think to have been at his /odgings in 

the Temple, others at his Palace in the City.” For we read 

that the Chief Prieſts, and the Elders,and all the Council were 

Matth. 26. 59. Met rogetber at the High Prieſt's Palace in order to our Sawvi- 

cur's tryal. The next morning they were met ear; together 

again in order to the further /cannmg of this buſine/s ; but they 

ſcem not to examzxe Chriſt concerning atrue [pirir of Frephecy, 

but concerning his be:mg the Meſſias, and calling himſelf the 

Marth. 26. 63. Sun of God, and fo they would ſeem rather to proceed upon the 
Law againſt blaſphemy, than that againſt falſe Prophers. 

Sef., 4. But that which was the greateſt ſecurity of the people - 
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gainſPthe imp:ſture of fal/e Prophers, was the certain rules of 
judging them which were laid clown in the Law of Moſes ; 
Which may be comprechended under thefe 129 heads, ſuch as 
concern their duc;rine, or ſuch as concern their prediftions. 
Firſt, ſuch as concerned the Pr-phers d:ittrine, which ſhould 
eſpecially be looked after, becauſe the main »ffice of a Prephes 
was to be mterpres & mternuncius diving vountatis, to be a 
revealer of God's will to mm, For the primary notion of # 
Prophet doth not lie in foretelling future events, but in decla- 
ring and imterpreting to the 2071 the 11d of God which he 
receives by immediate revelati-n from himſelf So that the re- 
ceiving what he makes known by wmmr«diate revelation, isthat 
which formally conſtitutes a Prophet ; but it is wholly extrimſe- 
cal and accidental what time his Prophecy reſpe-ts,whether paſt, 
preſent, or to-come z but becauſe future contingencies are the 
furtheſt out of the reach of humane underſtanding, therefore 
the predi&ions of ſuch have been chiefly looked on as the chief 
note and Charatter of a Propher, as being apprehended to be 
the frongeſt evidence of Divine revelation. And from hence 
it is in Scripture that the Patriarchs as Abraham and others 
are called Prophets, not becauſe of any predi&ions uttered by 
them, but becauſe of the frequency of immediate Divine re- 
wvelations among them. And hence likewiſe thoſe in the New 
Teſtament who expounded the Scriptures, by 1mmediate in- 
ſpirationare called Prophets; and this was the amoggaudus ſpo- 
ken of by the Apoſtle, the expoſiricn of the hidden myſteries 
of the Old ry by an immediate inſpiration. And there 
is no word in the Hebrew for a Prophet, which may not equal- 
ly reſpett all differences of time, but every one doth import im- 
mediate inſpiration ; for R'3) properly is one qui revelat ab- 
ſcondita;, MR" a Seer chiefly reſpects the clear repreſentation of 
the intellefual ſpecies by the Iumen propheticum to the underſtan- 
ding,.and 1 carriesan equal indifferency to all circumſtances of 


times. p. 


Thi being then the chief notion of a Prophet, whatever he 
declated as the mind and will of Ged,muſt be ſearched and exa- 
mined, to ſee what conſcnancy it hath thereto. For the que- 
{tion which Moſes ſuppoſeth, is founded upon clear and evident 
reaſon, And if then ſhalt [ay in thine heart, How ſhall we know 
the Word which the Lerd hath nct (prken? For it being plain that 
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there may be falſe Prophets as well as true, we had need of 
ſome certain rules to judge of what is delivered for divine re- 
ve/ation, For the clearing of which important queſtion , 1 lay 
down theſe principles. 

The immediate difletes of natural light are no ſufficient [t an- 
dard to judge of divine revelation by. 1 mean not in reference 
to conſonancy Or repugnancy to watural light , but in reference 
to the extent and latitude of divine win ak z, e. that natu- 
ral light doth not contain in it whatever may be known of God 
or of his #4/!; and that upon theſe reaſons : 1. It implies no 
repugnancy to any dictate of nature, that God ſhould reveal any 
thing more of his m:ind and will, than is contained in the 
lig ht of nature. 2. Nature reacheth, as to matters concerning 
religion, no further than the obligation to duty, but leaves the 
particular determination of the manner of obedience to divine 
poſitive Laws, as is clear in reference to the rime, place, and 
particular duties of worſhip. 3. Nature owning an univerſal 
obligation to the will of God in whatever he ſhall command , 
doth ſuppoſe a power in God to command what he pleaſeth. 
4 Nature is ſenſible of its own decays, and the imperfection of 
its own /ight, and therefore ſeems rather to require further z/- 
lumination, than to put any bar againſt it. 5. Aſan's happineſs 
being a free gift of God's, it ſtands to the higbeſt reaſon that he 
ſhould have the preſcribing of the condi:ions which are in order 
to it; now theſe conditions being the reſults, not of God's na- 
ture, buf of his arbureriozs will, it is impoſſible that natural 
light could ever reach to the full diſcovery of them. 6. It hath 
been the general ſenſe of all Nations in the wor/d, that God 
may reveal more of his will than nature can reach unto ; which 
ſenſe diſcovers it ſelf in two things. 1. Praying to their ſeveral 
godsrfor direflion. 2. Hearkening after pretended oracles, which 
the Dewil could never have had that advantage of —_—_— 
the world by, had it not been for this general /en/e of mankind, 
that there wanted ſome particular revelation from God to make 
men happy. So then this may be aſſumed-as a principle, That 
God may reveal more of his mind and will to mankind, than 
he hath done by the di& ares of mere warural light and reaſon, 

Whatever ſpeaks a dire& repugnancy to any of the fundamen- 
tal ditates of nature, cannot be of divine revelation. For thoſe 
being founded, not upon any poſitive or arbitrary will, but up- 
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on thoſe inward impreſſions which are derived from the divine 
nature its ſelf, it cannot in reaſon be fuppoſed that God ſhould 
commiſſion any to enervate his own fundamental Law ; and fo 
by one will to contradict another. Placitum Regis muſt never 
ſtand againſt the Placita Corone : Thoſe things which depend 
upon fundamental and eſtabliſhed Laws, hold good againſt any 
poſitive ſentence or declaration of a Prince's will ; Becauſe he is 
ſuppoſed to have bound up himſelf by the eſtabliſhed Laws ; and 
therefore any thing eMe which comes from him, contrary to 
them, is ſuppoſed not to be the 141// of the Prince, but of 
the perſons perſuading him to it. But this now can- 
not be ſuppoſed in God, that he ſhould be any ways 
drawn to caſſate the obligation of what is imprinted upon 
the ſouls of men as his own Law, But yet we mult diſtin- 
guiſh between nulling the general obligation, and altering 
the particular nature of any thing which depends upon that ge- 
xzeral Law , the firſt in any caſe is impoſſible, that any divine 
revelation (ſhould make it not to be mans duty to obey his maker, 
or not to be a ſin to commit murder, to lye, or to ſteal from 
enother ; but there may come a particular revelation from God 
to alter the reſpet#s and nature of ſuch things as do immedi- 
ately depend upon his own dominion ; as the lives of perſons 
and the properties of things are ; and thus Gvd did reveal to 
Abraham that he ſhould go and ſacrifice his ſon, which had 
been no murder when done upon God's immediate command, and 
for a ſacrifice to himſelf, and therefore would have been accep- 
table as a teſtimony of entire obedience (which God did accept 
without the 2#) and fo the Iſraelites taking the «/£gyptians 


Tewels, and diſpoſſeſſing the Canaanites, did depend upon God's 


immediate d:ſpoſal of theſe things to them ; which otherwiſe 
had been'a ſin in them, and no doubt was fo to any that were 
unſatisfied whether God had immediately commanded it or no. 
Or from hence to inferr any general rule, is no doubt a breach 

of divine commands, and contrary to his nature 'and will, 
Where God hath eſtabliſhed a poſitive Law, preſcribing a form 
and manner wherein he will be worſhipped, it u ſufficient evidence 
of a falſe Prophet, to go about to mull the obligation of that Law; 
unleſs there be as great evidences given, thats God did intend the 
eſtabliſhing a new Law by that perſon, as be did at firſt the inſti- 
eiution of the old by the hand of Moſes, This latter clauſe is 
Y iaſerted, 
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inſerted, to ſhew that the ſucceeding of the doFrine of Chriſt, 
into the place of the Law of Aoſes, doth not bear any repng- 
nanc, to the Hypotheſis laid down, there being greater eviden- 
ces ot God's intending the abolſhing the cer. monial Law by the 
Goſpel of Chriſt, than there were of the eſtabliſhment of it b 

Moſes. But of thoſe afterwards. I now only ſpeak of ſuc 

as upon the mere pretence of divine revelation, ſhould deſtroy 
any precezt of «1 eſtabliſhed poſitive Law ; and this, as far as 
we can find, was the great rule the Fews went by; if any 
thing were ſpoken by any Prophet, contrary to the Law of Mo- 
ſes, or tending to the alteration of the worſhip of God eſtabli- 
thed thereby, he was accounted a falſe Prophet. The mo- 
dern Yews to juſtifie themſelves in their own anbelzef, as to 
the dottrine of Chriſt, extend this further than the Law doth; 
for they enlarge it to all —_—_— of the ceremonial Law; 
Whereas God in the Law ſeemFfo limit it to the oral Law,and 
chiefly inſiſts on the three firſt precepts of the Decalogue ; and 
therefore condemns ſuch a one as ſpake in the name of the Lord, 
when he had not commanded them, Deut. 18. 20, and ſuch as en- 
deavoured to bring in idolatry, Deut. 13.1, 2, 3. where though 
the falſe Prophet ſhould offer to do /jgns and wonders before 
them, yet if his intention were to draw them to worſhip falſe 
Gods, they were not to hearken unto him. And therefore 
Ataimonides, where he largely diſputes about the rruth of pro- 
phecies, lays this down as a certain rule : £: Propheta ſurrexe- 
rit, atque magna miracula aut prodigia fecerit & adlaboraverit 
falfitatus comvincere Prophetiam Moſis M. N. iftum non audimmw, 
quia cert* novimw prodigium praſtigiis aut incantationibus pro- 
duftum eſſe, as Vorftius renders him. - If a Prophet do never ſo 
great miracles, and ſeeks to convince Moſes of falſhood, we are 
not to hearken to him ; for we know that they are not done by the 
power of God, but by the illuſions of the Devil, And elſewhere 
he tells us,that if any one pretends to propheſy TDVDy Dua 
in the name of Idols, they "muſt not ſs much as diſpute with him, 
nor anſwer him, nor deſire any ſigns or miracles from him; and 
if of himfelf he fſhews any, we are not to regard or mind them; 
for, faith he, whoever doth but doubt in his mind concerning 
them, be breaks that command, and thou ſhalt not hearken to the 
words of that Prophet. So that the dotirine once eſtabliſhed, 


ought to be our moſt certain rue, according to which we _ 
judge 
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judge of all pretenders to miracles, if their deſign be to draw 
men off from God's-Word, we are not to hearken to what they 
either ſay or do. 

The doftrine of thoſe Prophets who ſeek not to introduce Idols- 
try, mulſt not be meaſured by a ſtrict conformity to the words of 
Moſes hu law, but to the main reaſon and intention of it. The 

reat reaſon of this is, becauſe Ged did not intend. the Fews 
ſhould always reſf# in the Padegoty of the Ceremonial Law, 
but ſent them Prophets to train them up by degrees, and to 
fit them fag a. ſtate of greater perfe#ton ; and therefore it 
would be very unreaſonable to judge whether they were true 
Prophets or no, exattly by that which they came gradually to 
weay them from ; which were all one, as to try one whether 
he were grown a man or no, by the ſwadling clouts he wore 
when he was a child. God tempered the Ceremonial Law 
' much according to the condition and capacity of the perſons it 
was preſcribed to, and therefore the ſant#ions of it did imme- 
diately reſpect their temporary concerns ; but we are not to 
think the exd of that difieaſativn was to be merely a Covenant 
for the Land of Promiſe; but as the Cherubims in the Temple 
did always look towards the Afercy-ſeat,ſo did this whole Oe- 
conomy look towards the coming of the Meſſias. But it was with 
the generality of the Zews,as it is with /znorant ay look- 
ing up to the heavens, cannot fanſie the ſtars to be any bigger 
than they ſeem to them ; but Aftronomers by the help of their 
Optick tubes and Teleſcopes,do ealily diſcern the juſt magnitude of 
them; ſo the Jews ordinarily thought there was no more in 
thoſe types and ſhadows, than was viſibly repreſc nted to them; 
but ſuch as had the help of the Divine Spirit (the beſt Tele- 
ſcope to diſcern the day-ſtar from on high with) could eaſily look 
through thoſe propettives, into the moſt glorious myſteries of 
the Goſpel of Feſus Chriſt, Theſe types being like triangular 
Priſmes, that muſt be ſet in a dug light and poſture, before 
they can repreſent that great variety of ſpiritual myſteries which 
was contained in them. Now the great office of the 
Prophets was to adminiſter this light to the people, and 
to dirett them in thoſe excellent pieces of Perſpefive , 
wherein by the help of a Prophetick glaſs, they might ſee the 
Son of God fully repreſented to their view. Beſides this, the 
Prophetical office was a kind of Chancery to the Moſaick Law, 
\ vs where- 
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wherein the Prophets did interpret the Pande#s of the Law 
ex aquo C> bono, and frequently ſhewed in what caſes God did 
diſpenſe with the outward /tter of it, to exalt the more rhe 
Pſal. co. 8. 7uward ſence and reaſon of it. Hence the Prophets feem many 
51.16, times to ſpeak contemptibly of the outward preſcribed Ceremo- 
Ia. r. 11, 13- yies, when their 7nient is not to condemn the obſervation of 
WT 3* ., tem, but to tell the people there were greater things which 
© * *23. God looked at, than the outward obſervation of ſome Cere- 
monial precepts, and that God would never accept of that by 
way of commutation, for real and internal goodngy. Hence 
the Prophets by their own pradzce, did frequently ſhew that the 
Law of 4oſes did not ſo indiſpenſibly oblige men, but that God 
would accept of thoſe a&#ions which were performed without 
the regularity _— by the Law of Moſes ;and thus he did of 
ſacrificing upon high places, not only before the building of the 
1 King.18. 38. Temple, but ſometimes after, as he accepted of the ſacrifice 
of Elijah on Mount Carmel, even when bigh places were for- 
bidden. Which the Fews are become fo ſenſible of, that 
Vid. Tarchi in ey grant that a true Propher may ſometimes command ſome- 
- Deut. 18. 21. thing to be done in wislation of the Law of Moſes, ſo he doth 
Er Vorft., ad not draw people to Idolatry, nor deſtroy the obligation of Moſes 
Maim. de fand- His Coaw- But this they reſtrain to Nyw 12? ſomething done 
6 9-J- 5567- jp caſe of neceſſity,and that it ſhould not paſs into a precedent 0r- 
a perpetual Law ; and therefore their rule is WOW Myw 'Þy 
ya 19. The Prophet was to be hearkened to in every thing 
he commanded in a caſe of neceſſity. But by this it is clear that 
the Prophets were not to be tryed by the letter of the Law of 
Moſes, but by the end and the reaſon of it. Thus much | 
ſuppoſe will make it clear what rx/es the people had to try 

the Prophets dottrine by, without miracles. 


* 
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CHAP. VL 
The Tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 


The great difficulty of the trying the truth of prophctical Predis 
tions from Jer. 18. 7, 8, &e. Some general Hypotheſes pre- 
 miſed for the clearing” of it. . The firſt concerns the ground 
why Preditticns are accounted an evidence of divine revela- 
tion. Three Conſettaries drawn thence. The ſecond, the man- 
ner of God's revelation of his will to the minds of the Pro- 
phets. Of the ſerveral degrees of prophecy. The third is, that 
God did not. always reveal the internal purpoſes of bus will 
wnto the true Prophets. The grand queſt ion PR How 
it may be known when Predittions expreſs God's defrees, and 
when only the ſeries of _ For the firſt ſeveral \rules laid 
down, 1. When the predittion is confirmed by a preſent mis 
racle, 2. When the things foretold exceed the probability of 
ſecond cauſes. 3. When confirmed by God's oath. 4 When 
the bleſſings foretold are purely [piritual. Three rules for in+ 
terpreting the prophecies which reſpe&t the ſtate of things un- 
der the Goſpel. 5.When all circumſtances are foretold. 6. When 
many Prophers in ſeveral ages agree in the ſame predittions. 
Predictions do not expreſs God's unalterable purpoſes , when 
they only contain comminations of jucgments, or are predict- 
ons of temporal bleſſings. The caſe of the Ninevites, Hezekiah, 
and ot hers,opened. Of repent ance im God, what it implies. The 
Fewiſh objeftions about predittions of temporal bleſſing s an- 
ſwered. In what caſes miracles were expetted from the Pro- 
bets : when they were to confirm the truth of their religion. 
Inſtanced in the Prephet at Bethel, Elijah, Eliſha avd Moſes 
him/elf; whoſe divine aut hovity that it was proved by miracles, 
& demonſtrated againſt the modern Jews, and their pretences 


anſwered. 


FY E next thing which the rules of tryal concerned, was the Avſ. x. 
predittions of the Prophets. Concerning which God him- 
{lf hath laid down this general rule, Deut. 18. 22. When a Pro- 


phet ſpeaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not , 
| nor 
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mor come to paſs , tht u the thing which the Lord hath not ſfo- 
ken, but the * rophet h::1 ſpoken it preſumptuonſly ; thou ſhalt not 
be afraid of him. Grotins underſtands this place of the Propher's 
telling the people he would doe ſome mrracles to confirm his do- 
ttrine ; but, faith he, if thoſe miracles were not done as he ſaid, 
it was an evident demonſtration of a falſe prophet. Ir is certain 
it was ſo; for then his own mouth told him he was a hying 
prophet ; but theſe words ſeem to refer, rather to ſomething fu- 


- ture than preſent, and are therefore generally underſtood con- 


cerning the truth of predictions ; which was a matter of very 
difficult tryal, in regard'of the goodneſs or the juſtice of God 10 
frequently interpoſing between the predi&ion and the event, 
That place which makes it ſo difficult to diſcern the truth of 
a prediction by the event, is Jer. 18. 7, 8, 9, 10. At what in- 
ſtant I ſhall ſpeak concerning a Nation , and concerning a King- 
dom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and deſtroy it ; If that Na- 
tion againſt whom I have pronounced, turn from evil, I will re- 
pent of the evil I had thought to dee unto them ; And at what in- 
ſtant I ſhall ſpeak concerning a Nation, and concerning a Kingdom, 
to build and to- plant it ; if it doe evil in my ſight, that it obey 
not my voice, then will I-repent of the good wherewith I ſaid I 
would benefit them. By which: place it ſeems clear, that even 
after the predi#;ons of Prophets, God doth reſerve a liberty to 
himſelf, either to repent of the evil or the good that was fore- 
told concerning any people ; how then can the fidelity of a Pro- 
phet be diſcovered by the event, when God may alter the event, 
and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet? This being a caſe very 
mtricate and obſcure, will call for the more dilzgence in the 1un- 
folding of it : In order to which, we ſhall firit premiſe ſome 
general Hypotheſes, and then come to the particular reſo/ution 
of it. - The general Hypotheſes will be concerning. the way and 
method of God s revealing future contingencies to the Prophets, 
without which it will be 7mpoſſuble to reſolve the particulcr 


© emergent caſes concerning, predittions. 


The predittion of future events u no further an argument of a 
rophetick Spirit, than as the fore-knowledge of thoſe things 1 
anofed to be out- of the reach of any created underſtanding , and 
therefore God challengeth this to himſelf in Scripture,as a pecu- 
liar prerogative”of his own, to declare the things that are to come, 
and thereby manifeſts the Idols of the"Gentiles to be wud, x 
ecavje 
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becauſe they could not ſhew to their wo ſhippers the things to come , 
Ha. 44- 6, 7. From this Hypotheſis theſe three Conſettaries 
follow : | 

1. That the events which are forerold , muſt be ſuch as do ex- 
ceed the reach of any created intellect ; for otherwiſe it could be 
no evidence of a Sprrit of true Prophecy; fo that the foretel- 
ling of ſuch events as depend upon a ſeries of natural cauſes , 
or ſuch as though they are out of the reach of hamane under- 
ſtanding, yet are not of the 4iabolical, or ſuch things as fall 
out caſually true , but by no certain grounds of predittion, can 
none of them be any argument df a Spirir of Prophecy. 

2. That where there were any other evidences , that the Pro- 
phet ſpake by Divine Revelation ; there was ne reaſon to wait the 
fulfilling of every particular Prophecy before he was believed as a 
Prophet. If ſo, then many of God's chiefeſt Prophets could 
not have been believed in their own Generations ; becauſe their 
Prophecies did reach fo far beyond them, as Iſaiahs concern- 
ing Cyrus, the Prophet at Bethel concerning Foſsas : and all the 
Prophecies concerning the captivity and deliverance from it, 
muſt not have been believed till fulfilled, that is, not believed at 
all : for when Prophecies are accompliſhed , they are no longer 
the objetts of faith, but of ſenſe. Where then God gives other 
evidences of Divine inſpiration, the credit of the Prophet is not 
ſuſpended upon the minute accompliſhment of every. event fore- 
told by him. Now it-is evident there may be particular Di- 
vine revelation of other things belides future contingencies, fo 
that if a reaſon may be given, why events once foretold may not 
. come to pals, there can be no reaſon why. the credit of any 
Prophecy ſhould be invalidated on that account ; becauſe every 
event is not exactly correſpondent to the prediftion. It is moſt 
certain that whatever comes under divine knowledge, may be 
divinely revealed ; for the manifeftation which is cauſed by any 
light, may extend it ſelf to all things to which that /izbt is 
exteuded : but that light which the Prophet ſaw by was a 4:- 
vine light, and therefore might equally extend it ſelf to all kind 
of objetts ; but becauſe future contingencies are the moſt remote 
from humane knowledge , therefore the forete!ling of theſe hath 
been accounted the great evidence? of a true Prophet; but yet 
there msy be a kzowledge of other thinzs in a lower degree than 
future contingencies, which may immediately depend upon di- 
 wme revelition; and theſe are, 1. Such 
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1. Such things which can; be known by one particular man, 
but yet are certainly known by other men ; as the preſent know- 
ledge of things done by perſons at a remote diſtance from 
them : thus Eliſha knew what Gehazi did , when he followed 
Naaman ; and thus the knowledge of the thoughts of another's 
heart depends upon immediate divine revelation, whereas eve- 
ry one may certainly know-the thoughts of his own HhEart ; and 
therefore to ſome thoſe things may be ma!ters of ſtnſe or evi- 
Aent demonſtration, which to another may be a martyr of imme- 
diate revelation. 

2. Such things as .relate not to future contingenctes , but are 
matters of faith exceeding the reach of humane apprehenſion ; 
ſuch things as may be known when revealed, but could never 
have been foxnd out without immediate revelation ; ſuch: all 
the myſteries of our religion are, the myſtery of the Trinity, In- 
carnation, Hypoſtatical union, the Death of the Son of God for 
the pardon of the fins of mankind. Now the immediate revela- 
tion of either of theſe two ſerts of objefs ſpeaks as much a 
truly Prophetical ſpirit as the prediftion of future contingencies, 
So that this muſt not be /ooked on-as the juſt and adequate rule 
to meaſure a ſpirit of Prophecy by ; becauſe the ground of judg- 
ing a Prophetical ſpirit by that , is common with other things 
without that, ſeeing other obje&#s are out of the reach of hu- 
mane underſtanding as well as future events, and therefore the 
diſcovery of them muſt immediately flow from divine revela- 
ton, 

3. The revelation of future events to the underſtanding of a 
Prophet, # never the leſs immediate, although the event may not 
be correſpondent to the preditt ion, So that if it be manifeſt that 
God immediately reveal ſuch future contingencies to a Prophet, - 
he would be nevertheleſs a-true Prophet whether thoſe pred:- 
(Hons took effett or no. For a true. Prophet is known by the 
truth ,of divine revelation to the perſon of the Prophet, and not 
by the ſucceſs of the ihizz, which, as is laid down in the hy- 
pothefis, is ne further an evidence of a true Prophet, than as 
it is an argument 4 poſteriori to-prove divine revelation by. If 
then the alteration of evehts after predieions be reconcilable 
with the rruth and faithfulneſs of God, there is no queſtion but 
it is with the tru:h of. a Prophetical ſpirit, the formality of 
which lics in immediate revelation. 


The 
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The Pr could not declare any thing more to the people than _Sef. 3 
was immediately revealed unto themſelves. What was preſent= 2. Hypeth. 
ly revealed, ſo much they knew, and no more, becauſe the fp1- 
rit of Prophecy came upon them per modum impreſſions tranſ. 
eunts, as the Schools ſpeak, and not per modum habits ; the 
lumen propheticum was in them , not as lumen in corpore lid, 
but as lumen in a:re; and therefore the /ight of revelation in 
their þ:irits depended upon the immediate zrradzations of the 
Drvine fpiric, The Prophets had not always a power to pro- 
phefie when they would themſelves; and thence it is ſaid, when 
they prophefied, that the Word of the Lord came unto them. And 
therefore the Schools determine, that a Prophet upon an imme- 
diate revelation did not know omnia prophetgbilia ( as they 
ſpeak in their barbarous language ) all things which God might 
reveal ; the reaſon whereof Aquinas thus gives ; the ground, 2+ 2: 9. 171. 
faith he, of the.counexion of divers objeits together #® ſome com- ®*: 3+ 
mon tie or principle which joyns them together ; as charity or pru- 
dence s in moral vertues ; and the right underſtanding of the 
principles of a ſcience, is the ground why all things belonging to 
that ſcience are underſtood ; but now in Divine revelation, that 
which connefts the objetts of Divine revelation is God himſelf ; 
now, becauſe he cannot be fully apprehended by any bumane intelle#, 
therefore the underſtanding of a Prophet cannot A all 
matters capable of being revealed, but only ſuch as it pleaſeth God 
himſelf freely to communicate to the Prophet's underſtanding by 
zmmediate revelation. This is further evident by all thoſe diffe- 
rent degrees of illumination and prophecy which the Fews and 
other Writers ſpeak ſo much of, viz. of dreams and v:/ions, the 
inſpirations of the Holy Spirit, the gradus Moſaics, the exter- 
nal voice, &c. Now in every one of theſe degrees the Prophet 
could go no further than his preſent revelation extended ; and 
"'s therefore Aquinas determines, That the underſtandings of the 
Prophets were inſtrunenta deficientia reſpettu principalts agentis, 2. 2. q. 17; 
7, e, that in { 1 gry illumination the mind of the Prophet «rs. 3. 
was ſo moved by the Spirit of God , as an inſtrument in the 


| hand of an Artificer, which bears no proportion with the s&i// 
| of the workman : And therefore the mind of a Prophet is mo- 

ved ſometimes only to apprehend the thing repreſented (which 

they call iftin#u5 Divinw, of which they-ſay a Prophet may 

, have no certainty whether it comes from God or no ) ſome- 
7 | times 
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times = moved fo far as to know certainly that this revelati- 
on tis God (this they call lamer —— z) ſometimes a 
Prophet may be moved to ſpeak things which he fully 
ands ; ſo it was with moſt of the true Prophets; but 

ſometimes men may be moved to ſpeak that which they under- 

ſtand not, as is plain in Caiaphas, and probable in Balaam. | 

Sometimes a thing was beer ror to the faxcy of one with- 

\, out any poſſibility of anderſtanding the meaning of thoſe ima- 

\Ccinny ſpecies, as in Pharaob's and Nebuchadnezzar's dreams ; 

and to another may be given the tre judgment of thoſe moti- 

ons of fancy without the repreſentation of the things to them, 

as in Foſeph and Daniel. Now in theſe and many other difte- 

rent impreſſions of this prophetical ſpirit, the Prophets, to whom ' 
the things were revealed, could go no further than the degree 
of the revelation made to them did extend. 

SeF. 4. God did not always reveal to the Prophets the internal counſels 

3. Hypeth, and decrees of bus own will, but often only the method and ſeries 

of his providence in the adminiſtration of things in the world, 

Which is the ground of that threefold diftin#ion of Prophecy 

in the Schools, into Prophetia predeſtinationis, Prophetia pre- 

ſcientie, and Prophetia comminationis ; which is taken from the 

ordinary gloſs upon Matth. 1. where they are thus explained ; 

the Prophecy of predeſt ination is, when theevent depends wholly 

upon God's will, without any reſet to ours, as the Prophecy of 

the Incarnation of Chriſt ; the Prophecy of Preſcience is of ſuch 

things as depend upon the kberty of man's will ; and the Pro- 

phecy of Commination only denotes God's denunciations of heavy 

judgments againſt a people. But Aquinas doth better reduce 

the two former to one, and ſo the groxnd of the difference is to 

be fetched from the different ways whereby God knows things 

in the World; which is either as they are in rherr cauſes, and 
{ they note the order and ſeries of things in the world, with | 

the mutual reſpetts and dependencies they have one upon another, 

and this refers to God's adminiftration of things in the world ; 

- ar elſe God looks upon them as they are in themſelves, or ac- 

cording to his own peſitive determinations of them ; and now. 

in this ſence they are xnalterable ; but in the other they are 

not ; but God may alter thoſe reſpe#s of things when he pleaſ- 

eth. Now though this different mariner of knowledge can ne- 

ver be conceived ſeparate from one another in the Drvine un- 
derſtanding, 
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derftanding, yet in the revelation made to the mind of a Pro- 
phet, they may be disjoyned from each other, becauſe God doth 
not always reveal things in the higheſt degree to the Prophers ; 
for no free Agent dothralways a# as far as he can. - And there- 
fore prophetical revelation is ſometimes a repreſentation of God's 
internal decrees, and then they al take effe# ; and ſome- 
times only the order of cauſes and effe#s, and they may admit of 
an alteration, and the Pro nevertheleſs be true, becauſe then 
it referred only to the ſeries of canſes in the world according 
to which the events _ _ if God A aps Yid not in- 
terpoſe. Theſe thin ing thus premiſed, we come to par- 
la reſolutions , which uſt ariſe from the evidences that 
may be given when prophetical prediions did expreſs God's in- 
ternal purpoſe and decree, and when only the order of the cauſes 
in the world for in theſe latter it is apparent that events 
wight not anſwer prediftions, and yet the Prophet be a true 
Prophet : which is a matter of greater diffculty VIZ, to find out 
the exact differences of theſe two, till the event hath made it 
apparent which came from God's nnalterable purpoſe, and which 
not. But though it be a ſubje# little ſpoken to either by Few- 
1 or Chriſtian Writers, yet we are in hopes there may be ſome 
ſuch clear notes of diftinion diſcovered between them, even 
& priori, which may ſufficiently clear God's faithfulneſs, and the 
Prophet's truth, __- the event be not always correſpondent I 
to the words of a prediftion. EY 

I begin then with the evidences that may be given when Se#. 5. 
prediftions do flow from internal purpoſe and decree. 

Every predifion confirmed by a preſent miracle , doth not ex- 1x. 
pref mexely the order of cauſes, but the determinations of God's 
will, becauſe there can be no ſufficient reaſon given why the ® 
order of cauſes in nature ſhould be altered to expreſs the depen- 
dences of things on each other; for herein a miracle would ra- 
ther tend to weaken than ſtrengthen faith, becauſe the end of 
the miracle would be to confirm their faith as to events follow- 
ing upon their cauſes ; but now the medinm uſed for that end 
ſeems to prove the contrary, viz. That God can alter the ſeries 
of cauſes when he pleaſes himſelf, by working miracles, and there- 
in going contrary to the courſe of nature ; and therefore a m- 
racle ſeems to be a very incongruo argument in this; becauſe 
its ſelf is an evidence that may be, which it comes to prove ſ1a/! 
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not be. But when Prophets come to declare the internal purpo- 

ſes of the'will.of God concerning future contingencies, No ar- 

gument Can be more ſuitable to demonſtrate the truth of what 

1s ſpoken, than the working of a preſent miracle , for this de- 

monſtrates to the ſenſes of men, that however unlikely the 

event may. be to them which is forerold , yet with God all 

things are poſſible , and that it is very «nlikely God would ſend 

ſuch a meſſenger to declare a falſhood, whom he entruſted with 

ſo great a power as that of working miracles. Thus it was 

in that remarkable Prophecy concerning Foſias by the man of 

1 King. 13. 3. Godat Bethel, 260 years before his birth, which though it were 

to come to paſs ſo long after, Ged confirmed it by a ſign, which 

was the renting of the Altar, and the pouring out of the aſhes up- 

on it, and the withering of Jeroboam's hand. We cannot there- 

©* fore in reaſoa think that God would et fo clear a ſes! to any 
deed which he did intend himfdlf to cancel afterward. 

2. Predittions expreſs God's imward purpoſe , when the things 
foretold do exceed all probabilities gm cauſes ; in which caſe 
though thoſe words of Terrulianfeem very harſh, credo quia im- 
poſſibile : yet taking that impoſſibility as relating to-ſecond cauſes, 
and the ground of faith to be ſome divine prediction , we ſee 
what reaſon there may be for them : For the more wnlikely the 
thing is to be effetted by ſecond cauſes, the greater evidence is 
it, that the Prophers-in forerelling it did not _ the mere or- 
der of rhings in the world, but the wnalterable counſels of the 
will of Gel which therefore would certainly have their :#me/ 
accompliſhments, When therefore any Prophets did foretell 
things above the reach of natural cauſes, and thoſe things did 
not come to paſs, it Was a certain evidence of a falſe Prophet, as 

** the contrary was of a true one ; for none could know fo long 
before-hand ſuch rhigs as were above all humane power , but 
ſuch to whom God himſelf, who alone was able to effe&# them, 
did reveal and communicate the knowledge of them. And 
hence we ſee in Scripture thoſe predictions which have ſeemed to 
carry the greateſt :mprobabilities with them,have had the moſt 
punttual accompliſhments,as the [ſraelites returning out of e- 

Gal. 3-17. £P# at the end of the 430 years; their deliverance by Cyrus 
after the caprivity in Babylon , which ſeemed ſo improbable 

Wa. 44. 25 "= a thing, that when God ſpeaks of it, he uſhers it in with this 
' Preface, Thaz he fruſtrateth the tokens of the yers, 'and maketh 
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the deviners mad, but confirmeth the word of bu ſervant, and pev- 
formeth the counſel of his meſſengers, that ſaith to Jeruſalem, 
Thou ſhalt be inhabited, &c. The more wnlikely then the thing 
was to come to paſs, the greater evidence there was in ſo clear 
a prophecy of it ſo long before (above 100 years) and fo ex- 
att a fulfilling of it afterwards preciſely at the expiring of the 
LXX years from thefirſ# Captrvity. 

Predifions concerning future events, which are confirmed by an 
oath from God himſelf,do expreſs the immutable determinations of 
God's will.For which we have the greateſt aſſurance we can deſire 
from that remarkable expreſſion of the Apoſtle to the Hebrews, 
Heb. 6. 17, 18. Wherein God willing more abundantly to ſhew un- 
to the heirs of promiſe the immutability of his counſel, confirmed 
it by an oath, that by two immutable things in which it was im- 
poſtble for God to Iye, we might have a ſtrong conſolation, &Cc. 

herein the Apoſtle obviates and removes all doubts arid miſpri- 
foons, leſt God after the declaring of his wil/ ſhould” alter the 
event foretold in it, and that he doth, both by ſhewing that 
God hath made an abſolute promiſe, and withal to prevent all 
doubts, leſt ſome tacite condition might hinder performance, 
he tells us that God had annexed- his oarh to it, which two 
_ were the moſt undoubted evidences of the immutabili- 
ty of God's counſel, The word YA; here uſed, doth in Scri- 
pture often note the fruſtrating of mens hopes and expeFations ; 
ſo it is uſed, Heb. 3. 19. Ywornu Igor inaies,* we render 
it the /abowr of the Olive ſhall fail. So Hoſ. 9.2: & #5 InG- 
iavoun duris, and the new wine ſhall fail in her. Thus the 
meaning here is, that by two immutable things in which it is 
impoſſible that God ſhould fruſtrate the expeftations of men, 
or alter the events of things after he had declared them. For 
God's oath is an _—_ 4 of the immutability of his 
will in all predi#ions to which this is amnexed, and doth fuily 
exclude that which the Scripture calls repenting in God, that 
is, doing otherwiſe than the words did ſeem to expreſs, becauſe of 
ſome tacite conditions underſtood in them. So we find Pſal. 8g. 
31, 32, 33, 34,35, 36. If they break my ſtatutes, and keep not 
_ my commandments, then will 1 viſit their tranſgreſſion with the 
rod, and their iniquity with ftripes ; nevertheleſs my loving kind- 
neſs will I not utterly take from bim, nor ſuffer my faithfulneſs 
to fail; my Covenant will I not break; nor alter the thing that” is 
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gone out of lips. Once have I ſworn by my holineſs, that 1 will 
not tye unto David. Hu ſeed ſhall endure for ever, and bu 
throne as the Sun before me, Wherein we ſee what way God 
takes to aſſures us of the immutability of his Covenant with 
his people, by the oath which he adjoyns to his promiſes; where- 
by God doth moſt fully expreſs the wnalterable determinations 
of his own will, in that he ſwears by his own holineſs that he 
would not lye unto David, 1. e. that he would faithfully per- 
form what he had promiſed to him. And therefore Tertullian 
well faith, Beat: ſums quorum. cauſa Dews jurat, ſed miſeri & 
deteſt abiles ſi ne juranti quidem credimus. It is happy for us 
believing creatures, that God ſo low as to confirm hu 
Covenant with an oath ; but it will be fad and miſerable for 
ſuch as Care not venture their faith upon it, when God hath 
annexed his oath unto it. It is thought by expoſ#ors, , that 
there is a peculiar emphaſis in thoſe words, NYNWI TVIR Once 
he I ſworn , thereby noting the irrevocable nature of God's 
oath, that there is no need of repetition of it as among men, be- 
cauſe when once God ſwears by himſelf it is the higheſt demon- 
ftration that no conditions whatever ſhall alter his declared pur- 
poſe. And therefore the Council of Toledo well explains the 
different natwre of God's Oath and his repentance in Scriptures; 
Furare namgque Dei eſt 4 ſe ordinata nullatenus convellere ; pent- 
tere vero eadem ordinata cum voluerit immutare ; God is faid to 
ſwear when he binds himſelf abſolutely to performance : and to 
repent, when things fall out contrary to the declaration of Gods 
will concerning them; for ſo it muſt be underſtood to be only 
mutatio ſentextie, and not confilii, that the alteration may be 
only in the zbings, and not in the eternal purpoſe of God, But 
ſince it is evident in Scripture, that many prediions do im- 
ply ſome racite conditions, and many declarations of God's will 
do not expreſs his internal purpoſes, it ſeemed neceſſary in thoſe 
things which God did declare to be the irrevocable purpoſes of 
his 4/1, there ſhould be ſome peculiar mark and charter ſet 
upon them for the confirmation of his peoples faith, and this 
we find to be the annexing an oath to his promiſes, Thus it is 
in that grand I»ſtrument of Peace between God and his people, 
the Covenaut of Grace, wherein Gag was pleaſed ſo far to 
ſtrengthen the faith of his people in it, that he ratifies the arti- 
cles of peace therein contained, but eſpecially the Af of Grace, 
on 
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on his own part with an och, thereby to aſſure them it was 
never his purpoſe to repeal it, nor to fail of performance in 
it, For weare not to think that an Oath lays any greater 
obligation upon God for performance, than the mere declara- 
tion of his will; it being a part of immutable juſtice, and 
conſequently neceſſarily wplyed in the Divine nature to per- 
form promiſes when once made ; but God's Oath reſpetts «s 
and not himſelf, wiz. that it might be a reſtimony unto «s 
that God's will thereby declared is his eternal and wnchan- 
geable will, and fo the mercies thereby promiſed are ſure mer- 
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gom_ do expreſs God's internal purpoſe, and therefore muſt 
ave their certain accompliſhment in the time prefixed by the 
Prophets, The grand reaſon of this Phepgien is, that the 
beſtowing of bleſſings merely ſpiritual, doth immediately flew 
from the grace and favour of God, and d not upon con- 
ditions on our part, as procuring cauſes of them, and there- 
fore there can be no account given why God fhould ſuſpend the 
ormance of ſuch promiſes, which would not more ffrong- 

ly have held why he thould not have made any fuch promiſes 
at all, And therefore when we ſee that norwithſanding the 
higheſt demerits, God made ſuch free promiſes, we can have 
no reaſon to think that any other demerits interpoſing between 
the promiſes and performance, ſhould hinder the accompliſh- 
ment of them : unleſs it be mmſerted in the promiſes t ve? 
which is contrary to the neture of free promiſes : Upon this 
ground all the promiſes relating to the Goſpel ftate,. and, to 
the Covenant of grace therein contained, muſt have their due 
accompliſhment in the time and mannes prefixed by the Pro- 
phers : and therefore the Fews are miſerably blind when they 
ſuppoſe the reaſon why the promiſe of the Meſſias is yet de- 
ferred after ſo long expeCtation of him, is,- the fins of their 
people ; for this ſeems to ſuppoſe that God's promiſe of the 
Meſſias did depend upon their own rigbreouſneſs and worthi- 
neſs above all other people, which if it doth, they are /ike to 
be the moſt »»;ſerable and deſperare people the world hath : and 
beſides, if God's intuition of ſin makes him deferr the coming 
of the Meſias, his fore/ight of ſin would have hindered 
om: 
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from ever promiſing a Meſſias to come: but this was fo far from 
being a hindrance of God's promiſe, that the main end of the 
coming of the Meſſia: was to make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and to make an end of ſin, and to bring ineverlaſting rig hteouſ- 
neſs. And we ſee where-ever the Prephers inſiſt on the Cove- 
nant of grace, the great promiſe contained in it is the blor- 
ing out of tranſgreſſions, and reqembring ſins no more, and that 
merely on the account;of God's free loweand for his own name's 
ſake : This can be no reaſon then why predictions concerning 
ſpiritual bleſſings (hould not have their exa# accompliſhment, 
becauſe there can be no bar againſt free Love, and the beſtow- 
"g of ſuch mercies which do ſuppoſe the greateſt unworthineſs 
of them, as Goſpel bleſſings do. | 

The great difficulty lies in explaining the Prophetical phraſes 
concerning the Goſpel tate, which ſeem to intimate a greater 
advancement and flouriſhing of peace and hliveſs therein, than 
hath as yet been /een in the Chriſtian world; which gives the. 
"Zews the greater occaſion to imagine that the ſtare ſo much 
ſpoken of by the Prophets, is not yet,e/tabliſhed in the world. 
But all the difficulty herein ariſeth from the want of con/ide- 
ration of the Idiot:/ms of the Prophetical language, eſpecially 
where it reſpe&#s the fate of things under the Goſpel, concer- 
ning which, we may obſerve theſe following rules. 

The Prophets under the Old Teſtament, when they ſpeak of 
things to come to paſs in the New, do ſet them forth by the re- 
preſentation of ſuch things as were then in uſe among them- 
ſelves; thus the ſpiritual worſhip of the Goſpel is propbeſied of, 
under the notion of the legal! worſhip among the Fews; the 
converſion of eAzypt to the Goſpel, 1s foretold Iſaiah 19. 19, 
21. by the ſetting up of an Altar, and offering ſacrifice to the 
Lord ; and the Converſion of the Gentiles in general, by the 
offering up of incen[e, Mal. 1. 11, and the ſervice of God un- 
der the Goſpel, is ſet forth by going up to Jeruſalem, and keep- 
ing the feaſt of Tabernacles there, Zach 14. 16 and the plen- 
tiful effuſion of the ſpirit of God in the miraculous gifts which 
attended the preaching of the Goſpel, is ſet forth by the Prc- 
pher, Joel 2.28. by Propheſying, and dreaming dreams, and 
ſeeing viſi-ns ; not that theſe things ſhould really be under 
Goſpel times ; but that the Prophers meaning might be the bet- 
ter underſtood by thoſe he /pake unto, he ſets forth the great. 
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meaſure of gifts and Gafpel light under thoſe _— 
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were accounted as the higheſt arraimments among themſelves. 
So the great meaſure and degree of holineſs which was to be 
under Goſpel times, is ſet forth by the Propher Zachary, Zach. 
I4- 20. by the placing of the »worro which was among the 
Fews only upon the High Prieſt's forehead, that this ſhould 
be ſo common under the Goſpel , that even the bells of 
the horſes ſhould bear it, i. e, thoſe things which ſeem moſt re- 
mote from a ſpiritual «/e, ſhould be dewored to it, as the bells 
were, which were commonly hanged upon their war-horſes in 
thoſe mountainous Countries ; and in the latter part bf that 
verſe, the height and progreſs of Goſpel holineſs is deſcribed un- 
der that phraſe, that the pots in the Lords houſe ſhould be as 
bowls before the Altar, 4. e. (ſhould be advanced from a lower 
and more ignoble ſervice, to a higher and more ſpiritual 
degree of holineſs. Now the Fews when they obſerve theſe 
and many other Prophetical paſſages relating to the time of the 
Aeſſias to run in the old train of the Law, they preſently 
conclude that the Meſſias muſt not innovate any thing concer- 
ning their way of worſhip,but only be ſome great Prince to give 
them temporal deliverances, and ſo expound all theſe texts in 
a litgral ſence, which were only expreſſed in ſuch aſftrain, the 
better to help the capacities of thoſe they ſpake them to, 
Things abſolutely foretold to come to paſs in Goſpel times in a 


general manner, are to be underſtood comparatively in reference 


co what was before. For when the meaſure of either grace of 


_ 


knowledge was fo far above what was then among the Fews, 
that there was ſcarce any proportion between them, the Prophers 
made uſe of ſuch expreſſions to ſet it forth by,which might raiſe 
up the dull apprehenſion of the Fews to conceive the juſt mea- 
ſure and fulneſs of it. Thus when the Prophers fore-tell the 
grand mmcreaſe of ſpiritual knowledge in Goſpel times, they do 
It in this phraſe, they ſhall not teach every man his neighbour, 
and every man his brother, ſaying, Know the Lord, for al! 
ſhall know me from the leaſt to the greateſt, Jer. 31. 33. 
Where it was far from the Propher's meaning toexclude all uſe 
of reaching under the Goſpel, (which is contrary to the end of 
all the Ordinances of the Goſpe/) but becauſe reaching doth 


commonly ſuppoſe great Ignorance, he ſet the abundance 
of knowledge which ſhould be then, by ffie exc/n/ion of a 
Aa which 
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which doth imply it.So when it is ſaid that rhey ſhall all be raug ht 
of God, the meaning is not, that every one that les in the 
Goſpel tate, ſhould be thus effeQually ravght by the Spirit of 
God; but that the »umber of ſuch under the Gofpe/, ſhould 
ſo far exceed thoſt under the Zaw, that they could hardly 
apprebend the diſproportion between them, unleſs it had been 
ſet forth in fo large an expreſſion. Which leads me to the 
next ru/e. 

Things foretold as univerſally or indefinitely to come to paſ; 
wnucr the Goſpel, are to be underſtood as to the duty of all, but 
as to the event only of God's choſen people. Thus when there 
is ſo great peace propheſied to be in Goſpel times, that then 
men ſhould beat their ſwords into plow-ſhares, and ſpears into 
pruning-hooks ; that the Wolf ſhould lie down with the Lamb, 
and Leopard with the Kid ; that Nation ſhould not lift up 
ſwird againſt Nation, nor learn war any more ; with many 
others to the ſame purpoſe; all theſe /peeches are to be under- 
ſtood of what the narure and deſign of the Goſpel tends to, and 
what is the dury of all that profeſs it, and what would effe&u- 
ally be in the Chriſtian world, did all that profeſs the Chriſtian 
doftrine, heartily obey the difates of it; and fo far as the 
Goſpel doth prevail upon any, it fo far cicurates their wild 
and wnruly natures, that of furious Wolves they become inno- 
cent Lambs, and of raging Lions, tender Kids ; fo far from 
burting and injuring others, that they dare not entertain any 
thoughts of ill will or revenge towards their greateſt enemies. 
And thus we may ſee, that notwithſtanding the ſeeming re- 
pugnancies of the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning 
the tate of the New, with the events which have been ob- 
ſerved in it, yet that all thoſe prediions which concerned 
the befowing of the ſpiritual bleſſings which concerned the 
Goſpel ſtate, have had their puntFual accompliſhment in the 
ſence they were intended. 

Predittions concerning future events where not only the thing 


its ſelf is foretold but the ſeveral circumſtances of perſons, time, 


equently expreſs God's inward purpoſes. For thoſe pro- 
wiſes or comminations Which are capable of alteration by 
ſome racite conditions implyed in them, do moſt commonly 


rw in general terms ; or elſe are ſpoken by way of immediate 
| addreſs 
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addreſ; to the perſons concerned in order to the ſtirring them 
up the more to the duty God aims at by thoſe comming- 
tions z as when Jonas limited the Ninevites deſtruiFion to 
forty days. But when Prophecies are recorded, not by way of 
commination but mere predi#ion, and particular circumſtances 
ſet down,it ſtands toreaſor that ſuch Prophecies muſt have their 
certain accompliſhment ; and that firſt, becauſe God by ſetting 
down the circamſtances would givg them greater evidences that 
the predi#:ons came from bimſe as when the Prophet at Be- 


thel not only foretold the deſtrution of the Altar there, but - 


particularly named the man that ſhould do it, viz. Foſies. So 
when God by Iſaiah called Cyrus by name, it was yogi 
great confirmation to them, that the deliverance of the Fewr, 
ſhould be by that perſon. Secondly, becauſe theſe circumſtances 
are intended for Landmarks to know the certainty of the ac- 
compliſhment of the Prophecy.For when they find the circumftan- 
ces fall out exattly according to predi&ton,they have no ground 
to queſtion the accompliſhment of the ſubſtance of the Prophecy. 
And hence it was that in the grand Prophecy of the eqming of 
the 2eſhas all particular circumſtances were ſo long before fore- 
told, The firſt dawning of his day being to Adam after his 
fall, when the nature he ſhould be born of was foretold, viz. 
not Angelical but humane, of the ſeed of the woman, To Abra- 
ham it was further revealed of what Nation of mankind, viz. 
from his poſterity ; to Facob' at what time, .when the Scepter 
ſhould be departed from Judah ; and from what tribe, viz. 
Fudah; to David of what Family in that tribe, viz. his own ; 
to Iſaiah of what Perſon in that Family, a Virgin; to Micah 
in what place, viz. Bethlehem ; and to Daniel, at what preciſe 
time, toward the expiring of hu ſeventy weeks; which accord- 
ing to the moſt probable computation of them did commence 
from the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Lonrimanis, and ſo the 
490 years expired near upon our Sazzour's prſſion, Now cer- 
tainly the particular enumeration of all theſe circumſtances 
ſpoken of 'y long before, and falling out ſo exattly, could 
not but give the gr-ateſt convition and evidence, that our bleſ- 
fed Saviour was that perſon fo much ſpoken of by the 


Prophets , in whom all theſe ſeveral /ings did meet as 4n 
their center. 
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Laſtly, Predi&#ions then expreſs divine purpoſes when many 
Frophets in ſeveral ages concur in the ſame preditlions; becauſe 
it is hardly ſeen but all thoſe cacite conditions which are ſup 
poſed in general promiſes or comminations may be altered in dif- 
ferent ages ; but when the conditions alter, and the predittions 
continue the ſame, it is a ſtronger evidence it is ſome immutable 
counſel of God which is expreſſed in thoſe predi&ions, And in 
this caſe one predit#ion confirms the foregoing, as the Jews ſay 
of Prophets ; One Prophet that hath the teſtimony of another 
Prophet, u ſuppoſed to be true ; but it mult be with this ſup- 
poſition, that the other Prophet was before approved to be a 
true Prophet, . Now both theſe meet in the Prophectes concer- 
ning our Saviour ; for to him bear al! the Prophets witneſs ; 
and in their ſeveral ages they had ſeveral things revealed to 
them concerning him ; and the uniformity and perfe# harmony 
of all theſe ſeveral Prophecies by perſons at ſo great diſtancy 
from each other, and being of ſeveral intereſts and imployments, 
and in ſeveral places, yet all giving /zght to each other, and 
exattly meeting at laſt in the accompliſhment, do give us yet a 
further and clearer evidence that all thoſe ſeveral beams came 
from the ſame Sun, when all thoſe ſcattered rays were at laſt 
gathered into one body again at the appearance of the Sun of 
righteouſneſs in the world. 

Thus have we now cleared when predi&ions are expreſſive 
of God's internal purpoſes ; by obſervation . of which rules 
we may eaſily reſitu the other part of the difficulty when 
they only expreſs the ſeries and dependencies of things 
which would. have their iſ#e and accompliſhment if God 
by his immediate hand of providence did not cut off the 
entail of effefts upon their natural cauſes; Now as to theſe 
Prophecies which concern things conſidered in themſelves, and 
not preciſely as they are in the counſel! of God, we are to ob- 
ſerve theſe rules. k 

1. Comminations of judgments to come do not in themſelves 
Peak the abſolute futurity of the event, but do only declare what 
the perſons to whom they are made are to expett, and what ſhall 
certainly come to paſs,unleſs God by his mercy interpoſe between the 
threatning and the event. So that comminations do ſpeak only 


the debitum peng and the neceſſary obligation to moor 
ut 
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but-therein God doth not bind up himſelf as he doth in ab/c- 
Inte promiſes; the reaſon is becauſe comminations confer no 
right to any, which ab/olure promiſes do; and therefore God is hl 
not bound to neceſſary performance of what he threatens. In- 
deed the guilt, or obligation to puniſhment is neceſſary, where 
the offence hath been committed to which the threatning was 
annexed ; but the execution of that pn__ doth ſtill depend 
upon God's arbitrarious will, and therefore he may ſuſpend or 
remove it upon /erious addreſſes made to himſef in order to it. 

For ſince God was pleaſed not to take the preſent forfeiture of , 
the fir/# grand tran/greſſion, but made ſuch a re/axation of that 
penal Law, that conditions of pardon were admittable, notwith- 
ſtanding ſentence paſſed upon the molefators, there is ſtrong 
ground of preſumption in humane nature that God's forbearance 
of mankind notwithſtanding ſi, doth ſuppoſe his readineſs to 
pardon offenders upon their repentance, and therefore that all 
particular threatnings of judgments to come do wy 0m mcorri- 
gibleneſs in thoſe they are pronounced againſt: Upon which 
- the foundation of hope is built , that if timely repentance do in- 
ztervene, God Will remove thoſe judgments which are threatned 
againſt them. 

And this was certainly the caſe of the Ninevites upon Fo- $SeF, rti 
nas his preaching among them. For when the rhreatning was 
ſo peremptory, Yet forty days, and Nineve ſhall be deſtroyed, all Jonah 3. 4 
the hope they could have of pardon muſt be from the general 
perſuaſions of men's ſouls of God's readineſs to remove judg- 
ments upon repentance. .For otherwiſe there had been no place 
for any thing but de/pair, and not the leaſt encouragement to 
ſupplicate the mercy of God , which we ſee they did in a moſt 
ſolemn manner after they were convinced theſe commiinations 
came from God himſelf by the mouth of his Propher. Some 
think that Zones together with the 1breatning of judgment did 
intermix exhor:ations to repentance; but we can find no proba- 
bility at all for that on theſe two accounts ; firſt, Fonas then 
would not have been fo anwillmg to have undertaken this meſ- 
[age; for as far as we can ſee, the harſbneſs of it was the main 
reaſon he ſought to have avoided it by flying to Tarſbiſh, Se- 
condly, Fonas would have had no pretence at all for his anger 
and __ at God's pardoning Nmmeve ; which is moſt 
probably conceived to have been, becauſe the Ninevies might 

now 
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- ſhould conceal from his Prophets in t 
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now /«ſpe him to be no true Prophet, becauſe the event an- 
ſivered not his predi&ion. Now there had been no rea/cn at all 
for this, if he had mixed prom:/es together with his rbreatnings ; 
for then nothing would have fallen out contrary to his own pre- 
diftions. And therefore it ſeems evident that the meſſage Fo- 


nas was ſent with, was only the communation of their ſpeedy 
ruine , Which God did on purpoſe to awaken them the ſooner , 
and with the greater earneſtne/s to repentance, when the judg- 
ment was denounced in ſo peremptory a manner; although it 
ſeems Jonas had before ſuch appreben/ions of the mercifull na- 
ture of God and his readineſs to pardon, that he might ſuppoſe 
God's intention by this ſevere denunciation of judgment, might 
be only to take occaſion upon their repentance to ſhew his good- 
meſs and bounty to them. But this was no part of his in/tru&#;- 


- ons, Which he durſt not go beyond in his preaching, whatever 


his privare opinion might be ; for the Prophets were to utter no 
more in their preaching or particular _ than was in their 
commiſſion, and were not to mix their own words with the 
Word of the Lord. 

And by this we may further underſtand the denu#ciation of 
death to Hezekiah by the Prophet Ifaiah, Ser thy houſe in order, 
for thou ſhalt die and not live. I queſtion not but the _—_ 
revealed to Hezekiah as' much as God had revealed to him 
( for to ſay as Molinerrs doth , that the Propher ſpake theſe 
words of his own head, before he fully underſtood God's mind, 
is very-harſh and incongruores } but God might at firſt diſcover 
to Iſaiah not his internal purpoſe, but what the nature of the 
diſeaſe would bring him to (unleſs his own mediate hand 
of providence interpoſed ) which meſſage he would have Iſaiab 
carry to Hezekiab for the tral of his faith , and exciting him 
to the more lively a#s of grace, and for a further demonſtrari- 
on of God's goodneſi to him in prolonging his life beyond humane 
probability and the courſe of ſecond cauſes. Now what repug- 
nancy is there to the truth and fatbfulne| of God , that Ged 

cir meſſages the internal 


purpoſes of his will , and in order to the doing good to wen 
ſhould only reveal what would certainly have come to paſs un- 
leſs himſelf had otherwiſe determined it. And thus the repen- 
tance which is attributed to God in reference to theſe denunct- 
ations of judg ments, is far from importing any real mutation - 

tne 
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the internal purpoſes of God (a rock ſome have ſplit themſelves 
upon) but it only ſignifies the outward changing of the Scene to- 
wards me», and at#img otherwiſe than the word; of the Propbers 
did ſeem to import ; and all the alteration is in the outward 
diſcovery of his will, which is certainly far from being any collu- 
fion in God : Unleſs we muſt ſuppoſe God ſo bound up, that he 
hath no liberty of uſing his own merbods for bringing men to 
repentance, or for tryal of his peoples graces, but muſt in every 
inſtance of his Word declare nothing but his own internal pur- 
poſes, which is contrary to the general method of God's dealing 
with the wor/d, which is, to govern men by his own Laws, : 
and thereby to awaken them to duty , and deterr from /in by 
his annexed rhreatnings, without revealing ny thing of his' 
internal purpoſes concerning the fate and condition of any par- 
ticular _ at all ; which threatnings of his, though pronoun 
ced with the greateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak God's inward reſo- 
lations as to any particular perſon, but what all muſt expe if 
they continue ;mpenitent and incorrigible. For the only condi- 
tion implyed in theſe rhreatnings being repentance, it neceflari- 
ly follows, that where that is wanting, theſe hypothetical com- 
minations are abſolute prediions of what ſhall certainly come 
to = on all thoſe who are deſtitute of the condition /nppoſed 
-1n them, |; 

-/ © So that where any comminations are pronounced by any in a Sed. 13. 
 ,\propbetical way concerning any perſon or people, and no alre- 
_.. ration happen at all in them, but they continue impenirenr and 

incorrigible, there the not coming of them to paſs may be a 
token of a falſe Prophet. For in this caſe the only tacite conds- 
tion implyed in theſe threatning Prophecies is ſuppoſed to be 
wanting , and ſo the comminations muſt be underſtood as abſc- 
lute prediffions: Now in thoſe comminations in Scripture, 
which are abſolutely expreſſed, but conditionally underſtood, we 
find ſomething interpoſmng, which we may rationally ſuppoſe 
was the very condition underſtood. AS Abimelech's reſtoring 
of Sarah was the ground why the ſentence of death after it 
Was demounced, was not executed upon him : So Ahab's bumi- Gen. 20. 7. 
liation, Hezekiah his earneft prayer, the Ninevites repentguece, , King.21. 19. 
all znterpoſed between ſentence and execution, whereby we may 
be fully ſatisfied of the rea/o» why theſe denunciations did not 
take efet#; But where the perſons continue the py 
threat- 
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rhreatnings that they were before, there is no reaſon why the 
ſentence ſhould be ſuſpended, unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe it to 
be a mere effet} of the patience and long-ſuffering God lea- 
ding men to repentance and amendment of life : Which is the 
ground the Fews give, .why the not fulfiling of denunciations % 
of judgment Was never accounted ſufficient to prove a man a 
falſe Prophet ; to which purpoſe theſe words of Maimonides 
De fund legs, are obſervable in his Feſude Thorah, where he treats particu- 
6p. 10. /- 6. larly on the ſubjet of Prophecies : If a Prophet foretell ſad things, 
as the death of any one, or famine, or war, or the like; if 
theſe things come ngt to paſs, he ſhall not be accounted a falſe Pro- 
phet.; neither let them ſay, Behold he hath foretold, and it comes 
'zot to paſs ; for our bleſſed God is ſlow to anger, and rich in 
mercy , and repenteth of the evil ; and it may be that they re- 
pent, and God may ſpare them, as he did the Ninevites, or deferr 
the punilhment, as he did Hezekiah's. Thus we ſee that prc- 
phetical comminations do fot expreſs God's internal purpoſes , 
and therefore the event may not come to paſs, and yet the 
Prophet be a true Proper, 

SeF. 14. 2. Prediitions concerning temporal bleſſings , do not always 
abſolutely ſpeak the certainty of the ewent, but what God # rea+ 
dy to doe, if they to whom they are made continue faithfull to him : 
For which we have ſufficient ground from that place of Fere- 
miah 18. 9, 10. At what imſtant I ſhall ſpeak pans a 
Kingdom, to build and to plant it ; if it doe evil in my ſight , 
that it obey not my woice, then will I repent of the good where- 
with I ſaid I would benefit them. So Iſaiah 1. 19, 20. If ye be 
willing and obedient, ye ſhall eat the good of the Land; but if ye 
refuſe and rebell , ye ſhall be devoured with the ſword ; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath ſpoken it, Whereby werſee it evident, 
that all promiſes of tempgral bleſſings are not to be taken ab/0- 
lutely, but with the condition of obedience. But this the Jews 
can by no means d:geſt , whoſe rule is, that all prophecies of 

good things to come muſt neceſſarily come to paſs, or he was no | 
Bid. ſ. 7, 8. Frue Prophet who ſpake them : For, faith Mamon, Whatever 

good thing God hath promiſed , although it be promiſed under a 

condition, he never revokes it ; and we never fina that God re- 

pented him of any good thing promiſed, but in the deſtruttion of the 

firſt Temple, when God had promiſed to the righteoms, they ſhould 

rot die with the wicked; but he repented him of his words. But 
F It 
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it is very plain to any one that conſiders the Jewiſh Interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, that in them they have always aryeye to them- 
ſelves, and will be ſure not to underſtand thoſe Scriptures which 
{rem to thwart their own intereſt, as is moſt apparent in the 
preſent caſe ; for the grand reaſon why the Fews infiſt fo much 
on the punFual accompliſhment of all promiſes of good to be the 
ſign of a true Prophet is, to uphold their own intereſt in thoſe 
temporal blefſings which are propheſied of concerning them in 
. © the old Teſtament ; although one would think the want of cor- 
reſpondency in the event in reference to themſelves, might make 
them a /ittle more render of the honour of thoſe Prophecies 
which they acknowledge to be divine ; and have ap to 
be ſo in nothing more than the full accompliſhment of all thoſe 
threatnings which are denounced againſt them for their diſobedi- 
ence, even by the mouth of doſes himſelf, Dent. 28. from the 
15th. to the end. Can any thing be more plain and evident , 
than that the enjoyment of all the privileges conferred upon 
them, did depend upon the condition of their continuing faith- 
full to God's Covenant ? The only place of Scripture produ- 
ced by them with any plauſibility is that, Fer. 28. 9. Pro- 
phet which propheſieth of peace, when the word of the Prophet ſhall 
come to paſs then ſhall the Prophet be known that the Lord hath tru- 
ly ſent him. For np which place with thoſe already 
mentioned , we are to underſtand that here was a particular 
ronteſt between two Prophets, Hananiah and Feremiah; Fere- 
miah he foretold evil to come, though unwillingly, v. 6. Hana- 
niah he {rates peace. Now Feremiah, according to God's pe- 
culiar dzrettions and inſpiration, appeals to the event ta deter- 
mine whoſe Prophecy was the trueſt : Now, ſaith Feremiah, 
if the Prophecy of Hananiah concerning peace be fulfilled , then 
he is the true Prophet, and I the falſe. And in this caſe when 
two Prophets propheſie contrary things, it ſtands to reaſon that 
God will not reveal any thing by the mouth of his own Prophet 
which ſhall not infallibly come to paſs, : that thereby the eruth 
of his own Prophet may be fully manifeſted. Beſides, Feremiab 
refers not merely to the event foretold , but gives a ſudden _ 
cimen of his own trath in another Prophecy concerning the death 
of Hananiah , which was punCtually accompliſhed the fame 
year, ver.17. And which is moſt conſiderable to our purpoſe, 
both theſe Prophets ——_ m ſame people under the ſame 
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circumſtances, and with the fame conditions ; and ſo Jeremiah, 
becauſe of their incorrigibleneſs , foretels deſolation certainly to 
come ; notwithſtanding this, Hananiah foretels peace and ſafe- 


ty, which was contrary direttly to God's method of proceeding, 
and fo the falſity of his Prophecy would infallibly be diſcovered 


- by the event. So that notwithſtanding this inſtance it appears 


evident, that predictions of temporal. bleſſings do ſuppoſe conditi- 
ons, ard fo have not always the event fulfilled, when the peo. 
ple do not perform their condition of obedience. And thus we 
have now laid down the rules whereby the truth of Prophectes 
was to be judged; by which it appears what little need the 
conſtant Prophets had to appeal to miracles to manifeſt the cer- 
tainty of Djvine revelation in them, So we have finiſhed our 
firſt propoſition concerning the manner of trying Divine revela- 
tion in the Prophets God ſent among his people, : 

We now come to the ſecond general propoſition concerning 
the Prophets. Thoſe Prophets whom God did imploy upon ſome ex- 
traordinary meſſage for confirming the truth of the religion eſt a- 
bliſhed by him , had a power of miracles conferr'd upon them in 
order to that end. So that we muſt diſtinguiſh the ordinary 
imployment of Prophets which was either inſtruion or predi- 
&10n of fature events among God's own people , from their pe- 
culiar meſſages when - they were ſent to give evidence to the 
truth of that way of religion which was then ſetled by God's 
own appointment. Now the Prophets generally did ſuppoſe the 
truth of their religion as owned by thoſe they were ſent to, and 
therefore it had been very needleſs, imploying a «power of mira- 
cles among them to convince them of that which they believed 
already. For we never read among all the revolts of the peo- 
ple of the Fews that they were lapſed ſo far as totally to re- 
#& the Law of Moſes, (which had been, to alter the conft:- 
tation of their Commonwealth ) although they did enormouſly 
offend againſt the Precepts of it, and that in thoſe things where- 
in the honour of God was mainly concerned, as is moſt plain in 
their frequent and groſs Idolatry : Which we are not fo to un- 
derftand as though they wholly coſt off the worſhip of the true 
God, but they ſuperinduced ( as the Samaritans did ) the wor- 
ſhip of Heathen Idols with that of the God of Iſrael. But when 
the revolt grew ſo great and dangerow that it was ready to fwal- 
low up the true worſo1p of God , unleſs fome apparent evidence 

were 
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were given of the fal/ity of thoſe Heathen mixtures, and fur- 
ther confirmation of the truth of the eftabl;ſhed religion, it plea- 
ſed God ſometimes to ſend his Propher; on this peculiar meſſage 
to the main in/fruments ef this revolr : as is moſt conſpicuous 
in that dangerous deſign of Feroboam, when he out of a Poli- 
tick end ſet up his two calwes in oppoſition to the Temple at Fe- 
ruſalem; and therein it was the more dangerous in that in all 

robability he deſigned not the alteration of the warſhip it elf, 
th the eſtabliſhment of it in Dan and Berhel. For his inte--1 King.12. 27. 
reſt lay not in drawing of the people from the worſhip of God , 
but from his worſhip at Feruſalew, which was contrary to his 
deſign of Cantonizing the Kingdom , and taking the greateſt 
ſhare to himſelf, Now that Ged might confirm his peoples faith 
in this dangerous jwn&ure of time, he ſends a Prophet to Berkel, 
who by the working of preſent miracles there, viz. the renting 
the Altar and withering of Jeroboam's hand, did manifeſt to 
them that theſe A/rars were difpleaſing to God, and that the 
true place of worſhip was at Feruſalem, So in that famous 
fire-Ordeal for trymg the truth of religion between God and 1 King. 18. 38, 
Baal upon mount Carmel by Elijah, God was pleaſed in a mi- 
raculous way to give the moſt Arn teſtimony to the rruch 


i King. 13. 2- 


of his own worſhip, by cauſing a fire to come down from bhea- 
ven and conſume the ſacrifice , by which the Prieſts of Baal 
were confounded and the people confirmed in the belief of the 
only true God: for preſently upon the /ight of this miracle the 
_ fall on their faces and'fay, rhe Lord be & God, the Lord ,.  , 195 
& God, Whereby we plainly ſee what clear evidence is given oy 
to the truth of that religion which is atteſted with a power of 
miracles. Thus the widow of Sarepta which was in the Coun- 
tre of Zidon, was brought to believe Elijah to be a true Pro- 
pher by his raiſing up her /on to /ife. And the woman ſaid to 
Elijab, Now by thus I know that thou art a man of God, and that 
the word of the Lord by thy mouth i truth. So we ſee how 
Naamas was convinced @ the rrue God by his miraculous cure , King. 5. 16. 
in Fordan by the g—_— of Eliſha, Bebold now I know 
that there is no God mm all the earth , bat iſrael ; by which in- 
ſtances it is demonſtrable that either the faith of all theſe per/@1s 
Was built upon weak and in/ufficient ground: , or that a power 
miracles is an evident confirmation of the truth of that rel:- 
& gion which is efab/;ſhed by them, Ty this wee was the gy 
Bb 2 en 
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end for which God did imploy any of his + > to work mi- 


racles,viz.to be as an evident demonſtration of the truth of what 
was revealed by him. So that this power of miracles is not 
merely a motive of credibility, or a probable inducement to re- 
move prejudice from the perſon, as many of our Divines ſpeak, 
but itdoth conram an evident demonſtration to common [ens 
of the truth of that religon which is confirmed by them. - 
And thus we afſert it to have been in the caſe of Moſes, the 
truth of whoſe meſſage was atteſted both among the «Ag ypri- 
ans and the 1/rael:tes by that power of miracles which he had: 
But herein we have the great Patrons of Moſes our greateſt 
enemies, viz. the preſent 'ews; who by reaſon of their.emmuy 
to the dettrine of Chriſt which was atteſted by anparallell'd mi- 
racles, are grown very ſhy of the argument drawn from thence: 
Inſomuch that their great Dr. Maimonides lays down this for 
a confident maxime "RN 2 WORN RN 127 aun 
FVI\RA \2Bn ; The Iſraelites did not believe in Moſes our 
Maſter for the ſake of the Miracles which be wrought, Did 
they not 2 the more- ſhame for them: and if they did, the more 
ſhame for this great Rabbi thus to belye them. But the reaſon 
he gives for it is, becauſe there may remain ſome ſuſpicion in 
ones mind, that all miracles may be wrought by a power of Mas 
gick or Incantation : Say ye ſo? what, when Moſes confoun- 
ded all the Magicians in egypt, and made themſelves who 
were the moſt cunning in theſe rhings conteſs it was the finger 
of Ged, and at laſt give out as not able to and before. Moſes ? 
might one ſtill /uſþe# allthis to be done by a-Magical power ? 


49. L.1.618. Cyedat Fudan Apella, non ego. This is much like what ax- 


other of their Dotors ſays, whom they call «the Divine Phi- 
loſopher , that Eliſha his raiſing the child to life, and curing 
Naaman's leprofie ; and Daniel's eſcaping the Lions, and Fo- 
nas out of the whale's belly, might all come to paſs by the - 
fluence of the ſtars, or by Fyrhoni/m. Very probable! but 
it is moſt rrwe which G. Vortizs theze obſerves of the Few: , 
mhil non nugaciſſim: mortalium fingunt ne cogantur agnoſcere 
wvirtute ac aFv0 quaſi = Dei Feſum noſtrum fceciſſ mr a- 


c<yla ſus. All their deſign in this is, only to elewvare the mira- 


cles of our bleſſed Savicur, and to derogateall they can fromthe 

belief of them. Hence they tell us that, nothing is fo eaſe to be 

done as miracles; the mere recital of the Tetragrammaton = 
or 
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work wonders, and that by this Feremiah and our Saviour did 
all their miracles : It is well yet that he did no more than 
one of their own Prophets had done before him ; but where I 
wonder do we read that ever the pronguncing of four letters 
raiſed one from the dead who had lain four days in the grave ? 
or by what power did Chriſt raiſe himſelf from the dead ; 
(which was the greateſt miracle of all) could his dead body 
pronounce the Tetragrammaton to awaken its ſelf with 2 But 
Aaimonides further tells us, that the miracles which Moſes 
wrought among the Iſraelites were merely for xece/ſity, and 
not to prove the truth-of his Divine commiſſion, for which he 
inſtanceth in- dividing the red ſea, the raining of Manna, and 
the deſtruition of Corah and hs complices. Bur ſetting aſide 
that theſe two latter were the immediate hand* of God , 
and not miracles done by Moſes, yet it. is evident that the in- 
tent of them was to manifeſt a Divine pou among them - 
and in the tryal of Corah Moſes appeals to God's immediate 
Providence to manifeſt whether God had immediately imployed 
him or no. For it- is- evident by the text that the main 
charge they laid againſt Moſes was ambition and nſurpation ; 
Is it a ſmall thing, Jay they; that-thou haſt brought us up out of 
.@ Land that floweth with mulk and honey, to kill ws in the 
wilderneſs, except thou make thy ſelf altogether a Prince over us? 
Whereby. it is evident they.thought that Afoſes ated out of 
a private deſign, and aimed at his own nur and authority ; 
which was an imputation of the yrs nature that could be 
alledged againſt him. Now ſee how Moſes proceeds to clear him- 
ſelf, (which is ſufficient to ſtop the mouths of theſe incredulous 
Fews) for he lays the greateſt evidence of his Divine com- 
miſſion upon a preſent miracle. And Moſes ſaid, Hereby ſhall 
ye know that the Lord hath ſent me to do all theſe works ; for I 
bave not done them of mine own mind ; If theſe men die the 
common-death of all men, then the Lord hath not ſent me, &c. 
Can any thing be more plain than that the only tent of this 
miracle was to make it appear that Moſes took not his offce 
upon him, but was immedzately ſent: and imployed by God in 
what he did. But that which will put an end to this cor- 
troverſie is God's giving Moſes a power to work miracles for 
that very end that the Iſroelites ſhould Felieve him, Exodus, 
8.8, 9. And can we think they would have ever left /£gypr 
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as they did and followed Moſes into the wilderneſs, unleſs they 
had been fully convinced he was a delrverer ſent from God 2 
It is true (that which the Fews ſpeak ſo much of ) the fatto 
in monte Sina was a great confirmation both to their own faith 
and to Meſes his, according to what God had told him, Exod. 
3-12. but yet it follows not hence they had no firm bottom 
for their faith to ſtand on before (for then they might have 
been drowned in the red ſea as. well as the —_ but 
God knowing their izcredulity and readineſs to diſobey his Law, 
did at the promulgation of it teſtifie to their eyes and ears his 
own preſence in the midſt of them, And this certainly was 
one of the greateſt miracles of all : and therefore to 
oppoſe this to the evidence that is produced by miracles 
is only to oppoſe a power of working miracles to a power” of 
doing them. So vain and empty then, fo falſe and fallacious, yea 
ſo dire4ly contrary to boly Scripture is that Axiome of the 
Tews, Prophetiz veritas non confirmatur miraculss : for miracles 
are ſufficient evidences of Divine revelation in any whom Ged 
imploys, to al/-but ſuch as are reſolved not to believe them ; 
and as one well ſaith, Pertinacie nullum remedium- poſuit Dews 3 
God never works miracles to convince obſt inate Pra and wil- 
ful Infidels, This now is the firſt caſe wherein miracles are to 
be expetted, which is, when God imploys any upon an extraordi- 
nary meſſage, to be as Credentials te confirm their Divine com- 


miſſion. 
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CHAP. VIL 
The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


The ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be expeed, when a Di- 
wine poſitive Law is to be repealed, and awother way of wor- 
ſhip eft abliſhed inſtead of t#. The poſſibility in general of a re- 

yy a Divine Law aſſerted; the particular caſe of the Law 

of Moſes diſputed againſt the Fews :the matter of that Law 
proved not to be immutably obligatory ; becauſe the ceremc- 

. nial precepts were required not for themſelves, but for ſome 

further end; that proved frow Maimonides bis confeſſion : 
the precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently diſpenſed 
with while the Law was in force, Of the paſſover of He- 
zekiah, and ſeveral other inſtances. It is not inconſiſtent 
with the wiſdom of God to repeal ſuch an pw Law. 
Abravanels arguments anſwered. Of the perfettion of the 
Law of Moſes, compared with the Goſpel, Whether God 
bath ever declared he would never repeal the Law of Moſes, 
Of adding to the precepts. Of the expreſſions ſeeming to 
imply the perpetuity of the Law of Moſes. Reaſons aſſigned 
why thoſe expreſſions are uſed, though ptrpetuity be not imply- 

.ed, The Law of Moſes not built upon inmut able reaſon, 

becauſe many particular precepts were founded upon particu- 
lar occaſftons, as the cuſtoms of the Zabil ; many ceremonial 
precepts thence deduced owt of Maimonides ; und becauſe 
ſuch a ſtate of things was foretold, with which the obſer- 
vation of the Ceremonial Law would be inconfiſfent. That 
largely diſcovered from the Prophecies of the old Teftament. 


Now come to the ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be 5g, x. 
Es I juitly expeFed, which is, = [ometbing which beeb bees SY 
before eſt abliſhed by Divine Law, is to be repealed, and ſome 
other way of worſhip-ta be ſet up inſtead of #. Two things 
are. very neceſlary to be /poken to for the clearing of this pro- 
poſation ; firſt, whetber @ Law once eſtabliſhed by God himſelf 
be capable of a repeal ; Secondly, What neceſſity there 1s of 
miracles to manifeſt God's mtention of repealing a former Law. 
Theſe ;2/9 contain the main foundation of the diÞure —_ 
t 
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the Fews and us, vis. whether the Law of Moſes was ever 
ro be laid aſide, and whether the miracles of cur bled Saviour 
were ſufficient evidences of God's intentions by him to repeal the 
former Law eſtabliſhed by Moſes ? I begin with the fir/#, whe- 
ther a Divine Law in general or the Law of Moſes in particular 
may be abrogated or revealed, after God himſelf hath made 
It evident that the promulgation of it was from himſelf. This 
mul? be confeſſed the frongeſt and molt p/uſible plea the pre- 
ſent Few: have for their Infidelity, and therefore the eternity 
of the Law of Moſes is made by them one of the fundamen- 


| tal articles of their pm Creed, and is pleaded for with the 


greateſt /ubri/ty by their great R. .Abravanel, who ſpends his 
whole 7 Chapter de capite fidei upon it, but with what ſuc- 
ceſs, will be ſeen in our clearing of it. There are but three 
things can be ſuppoſed as the grounds why a Law once pro- 
mulged by God himſelf, ſhould not be capable of repeal ; and 
thoſe are cither firſt,” becauſe the things themſelves commanded 
in that Law are of ſuch a nature, that they are not capable of 
being diſpenſed with: Or ſecondly, that it is not conſiſtent 
with the wiſdom of God to repeal a Law once eſtabliſhed : Or 
thirdly, that the reaſon of the Law continuing always the ſame, 
it would argue mutability in God to revoke that Law, and eſt a- 
bliſh another inſtead of ut : If we can therefore demonſtrate, 
that the matter of the Law of Moſes is of a poſitrve and mutable 
nature, that it is ſuitable to the wiſaom of God to alter it, and 
that ſufficient account in reaſon may be given for the alteration 
of it, Then there can be no imaginable neceſſity that a Law once 
having God for its Author, muſt therefore derive from him 
an eternal and immutable obligation. ; 

Firſt then as to the matter of the Law ; and here it muſt be 
ſuppsſed, that in the matter of controver/ie between us and the 

ews, the queſtion is not of any of thoſe ehings which are 
$herefore commanded, becauſe they are imtrinſecally good, as 
the precepts of the natural or moral Law ; but of thoſe things 
which are therefore only good, becauſe God commands them, 
i &. things merely poſitive, whoſe worth and walue ariſeth not 
from the intrinfcck weight of the rhings, but from the exter- 
nal impreſs of divine authority upon them, Now it is no que- 
fon on either hand whether God may require theſe things or 
go ; nor whether theſe :bings will be acceptable unto _ ſo 
ong 
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long as he requires them ; but whether, when once required, 
the obligation to them can never ceaſe, Such kind 'of rhings 
among the Fews we ſuppoſe all the rites and ceremonies of the 
Law to be ; viz. circumciſion, diſtinftion of meats and days, cu- 
ſftoms of ſacrificing, and ſuch like, and whatever other Laws 
reſpetted them as a ditin# and peculiar Common-wealth, All 
theſe we ſay are ſuch as do not carry an immutable obligation 
along with them ; and that on theſe accounts, 
Firſt, Becauſe theſe things are not primarily required for 
themſelves, but in order to ſome further end. Things that are 
required upon their own account, Carry an indiſpenſable oblig a- 
tion in them to their performance ; but where —_ are com- 
manded not for themſelves, but the Legiſlator doth expreſs 
ſome particular grounds of requiring them, there the end and 
mention of the Legiſlator is the meaſure of their —_— 
whichpurpoſe Maimonides excellently ſpeaks,when he ſai 
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the particular manner of worſhip among the Jews,as (acrifices and p. 3. 6. 32 


oblations , were ſecundum intentionem ſecundam Dei, God's ſe- 
cundary intention aud deſign ; but prayer, invocation, and the 
like, were nearer God's primary intention : Now, ſaith he, for 
the firſt, they are no further acceptable to God, than as all 
the circumſtances of time, place, and perſons are obſerved, 
which are preſcribed by God himſelf ; but the latter are accep- 


table in any perſon, time, or place. And for this cauſe faith he, 


it is that we find the Prophets often reproving men for their too 
great ſedulity in bringing oblations, and inculcating this to them, 
that God dill not inten a as the dr" inſtances of his 
worſhip, and that Gcd did not need any of theſe things, So 
I Sam. 15. 22. Behold to. obey is better than mn and to 
bearken, than the fat of rams: Iſa.t.11. To what purpoſe 


is the multitude of your ſacrifices unto me ? ſaith the Lord. 


And eſpecially Ferem.7. 22, 23. For I [pake not to your Fa- 
thers, wor commanded them in the day that 1 brought them 
forth out of the land of eAgypt, concerning burnt-offerings ; 
but this thing. I commanded them, ſaying, Obey my voice, and 
I will be your God, and ye ſhall be my people. Of which words 
Mamonides faith, Scrupulum moverunt omnibus, quos mibi 
videre aut audire comigit ; For ſay they, How can 1t be that 
God did not command them concerning ſacrifices, when a great 
part of the Law is about them : But Maimonides well reſolves 


the doubr thus, That God's primary intention, and that ag 
Cc e 
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be chisfly Tooked at,was obedience ; but Ged's intention in ſacr;- 
fices and oblations, was only to teach them the chief thing, which 
was cbedience, This then is of the number of thoſe things 
which are ſpoken ab/olutely, but to be underſtood compera- 
tively, as, I will hawe mercy and not ſacrifice. My dottrine 
is not mis-, Cut his that ſent me. It is not you that [prak, but 
the H:ly Ghos#, &c. So that we ſee all the goodne/s whiclf is 
in theſe :5;---, is conveyed into them by that which is morally 
good, which is obedience ; and God did never regard the per- 
forniance of thoſe Laws any.further than as it was an expre/< 
fi: of obedience, and it was conjoyned with thoſe other moral 
duties which were molt agreeable to the Divine nature. And 
in this ſence many underſtood that d:fficulr place, Ezck.20.25. 
And I gave them I'M RYDpN ftatutes that were not good, 
i e, ſay they, comparatively with the/e things which were fim- 
ply and mn them/elves good ; to which. purpoſe they give this 
rule. Aliquid negatur ineſſe alicui, quod alterius comparatione 
exiſtimatur exiguurs. But I rather think that which the 
Chaldee Parapbraſt ſuggeſts, and others explain further, to be 
the meaning of that place, viz. that by the precepts that were 
not good, is meant the cruel and tyranmeal impoſitions of thoſe 
enemies God for their ſins did deliver them over to, which were 
far from being acceptable to them, which is frequently the 
ſence of good in Scripture, Thus we ſee one reaſon why the 
ceremonial —_— do not in them{elves imply an immutable 
obligation,becauſe they are not commanded for themſelves, but 
in order to a further end. . 

Becauſe God hath frequently diſpenſed with the ceremonial 
precepts when they were mm greateſt force, if the end of them 
could be attained without them. Thus the precept of circum- 
ciſion ſlept during the Iſraelites travels in the wilderneſs. Thus 
David ate of the ſhew-bread, which is expreſly forbidden in 
the Law ; the Fews think to evade this by diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the bread of confeſſion in the Euchariſtical offering men- 
tioned Leviticws 9.13. and the proper ſhew-bread : Now: 
they ſay Devid cat only of the firſt, and not of the ſecond ; 
but this is gloſs Aurelianenſis, which overthrows the Text ; 
for it is expreſly ſaid, that the grownd why the Prieſ# gave 
him holy bread, was becauſe there was none there but DN? 
D'2N, the ſbew-bread, 1 Sam. 21. 6. A like wvio/ation of the 
Law without reproof, is commonly ſuppoſed by the on to 

ave 
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have been in the ſiege of Fericho,viz. in the caſe of the Sabbath. 
But it is more plain in that Anamalous Paſſover obſerved by 
Hezekiab, which many of the Fews themſelves acknowledge - 
was not obſerved as the ſecond Paſſeverprovided by the Law 
to he celebrated on the 14 day of the frond month 7 thoſe 
who were debarred of the firſt for their legal uncleanneſs; but Numb. g. rr. 
they ſuppoſe it to have been intended for the /egal Paſſ: 
over ; only becauſe the fourteenth of Ni/an was paſſed before I 
the ſan#ification of the Temple was finiſhed, leſt they ſhould 2 Chron. 29. 
celebrate none at altthat year, they tell us that Hezekiab with "P- 
the conſent of the Rulers, did make an Intercalation that year 
of a whole month, and fo N:i/an was reckoned for the /econd 
+ Adar, and Fiar for Niſan, from whence they ſay that Heze- . Selden. de 
Kiah did intercalate Niſan in Niſan, that is, added another wary evils 
Niſan to the firſt. But where do we read any ſuch thing per- * —" 
mitted in the Law as the celebrating the firſt Paſſover the 
; 14th of the ſecond month? But granting that it was obſerved 
as a ſecond Paſſover, becauſe of the want of legal ſanitifica- 
tion both in Prieſts and People ; yet we find great irregularities 
_..n the obſervation of it ; for it is expreſly ſaid,That a multitude , Chron. 30. 
. of the people had not cleanſed themſelves, yet they did eat the 18. 
Paſſover otherwiſe than it was written, And yet it is faid 
upon Hezekiab's prayer, that the Lord hearkened to Hezekiah, * V. 20. 
and” healed every one. So that we ſee God himſelf did diſ- 
penſe with the ſtrift ceremonial precepts of the Law, where men 
did look after the mainzand ſubſtawtial parts of the worſhip 
God required from them. Nay God himfelf hath expreſly de- 
Clared his own will to diſpenſe with the ritual and ceremonial 
Law, where it comes to ſtand in competition with ſuch :hings 
as have an internal goodneſs in them, when he faith, he deſi- xx,e 5. 6. 
red mercy and not Teerifee, and the knowledge of God more 
than burn-offerings. Thus we 'plainly ſee that the ceremonial 
Law, however poſitive it was,did yield as to its obligation, when 
any thing that was moral, . ſtood in competition with'it And 
ſo the 7ew: themſelves ſuppoſe an open wiclarion of the ju- 
dicial Law to have been in the hanging up of Saul's ſons, 4 
long time together, diredly contrary to Dewr.21. 23. Which 
they conceive to have been from the 16 of Na» to the 17 | 
of Marcheſvan, which is as much asfrom our March to Sep- 2 Sam, u1. 9. 
tember, whereas the Law ſaith ”_ that the body of = 10. 
| 4 Teh e 
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that « banged ſhall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou 
ſhalt in any wiſe bury him that day. One of the Fewiſh Rab- 
bies, as G. Vorſtins tells us, is fo troubled at this, that be wiſh- 
eth that place in Samuel expunged out of Scripture, that the 
name of God might be ſanttified. But whether this weredone | 
PaTnys ty, by the command of the Oracle or no, or whe- 
ther only by a general permiſſion, we ſee it was acceptable unto 


.Ged ; for upon that the Gibeonites famine was removed, and 


God was iztreated for the Land. $hus we have now proved 
that there is no smmutable and mdiſpen/able obligation which 
ariſeth from the :hings themſelves. 

Secondly, It is no way inconſiſtent with the w/Jom of God 
to repeal ſuch a Law when once eſtabliſhed, The main argu-' 
ment of that learned R. Abravenel, whereby he would eſta- 
bliſh the erernity of the Law of Moſes,is fetched from hence, 
That this Law was the rejult of the wiſdom ; $rquoars knows 
the ſuitableneſs of thing s he appoints to the ends be appoints them 
fer ; as God hath appornted bread to be the food of mans body : 
New we are not to enquire why God hath appointed bread and 
19 other thing to be the food of man ; no more, ſaith he, are 
we to enquire why God hath appointed this Law rather than 
another for the food of our fouls; but we are to reſt contented 


. with the counſels of God, though we underſtand not the reaſons 


of them. This is the ſubſtance of that argument, which he more 
largely deduceth. To which we anſwer, that his argument 
holds good for obedience to all Gods poſitive precepts of what 
kind or nature ſoever they be, ſo long as we know their ob/+ 
gation to continue ; but all the queſtion is, whether every po- 
[itive-precept muſt always continue to oblige. And thus far his 
ſimilitade will hold good, that whatever God doth command, 
we are to Jook upon it to be as neceſſary to our ſouls, as bread 
to our bodies ; but hence it follows not that our /ouls muſt be 
always held to the ſame — _—_ any more than our 


bodies to the ſame kind of food, Nay, asin our bodies we find 


. ſome kind of food always neceſſary, but the kind of it to alter 
according to age, health, and conſtitutions ; ſo we ſay ſome 
kind of Divine revelation is always neceſſary; but God 
is graciouſly pleaſed to temper it according to the age and 
growth of his peeple ; ſo he fed them as with milk in their non- 
age, With a ritual and ceremonial Law, and tramed them up 

y 
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by degrees under the Nurſery of the Prophets till the Church was 
grown to age, and then God fed. it with the trong meat which is 
- contained in God's revelation of his wilty the Goſpel of his Son; 
And therein was abundantly ſeen God's mauvmina® mpia, his 
variegated wiſdom, that he made choice of ſuch exce/ent and 
proportionable ways to his peoples capacity to prepare them 
gradually for that full and compleat revelation which was re- 
ſerved for the time of the appearance of the true Meſſias in the 
world. For can any thing be more plain than the gradual 
progreſs of Divine revelation from the beginning of the world 7 
That fair reſemblance and portraitture of God himſelf, and bus 
will upon hs word (if I may fo expreſs it) had its ground- 
work laid upon man's firſ# Apoſtafie, in the promiſe made Gen. 
3. 15. whereon ſome further lines were drawn in the times of 
the Patriarchs, but it had its oweyeepia, it was ſhadowed 
out the moſt in the typical and ceremonial Law, but was ne- 
ver filled up to the /ife, nor had its perfeft Gweyerpia, 'till the 
Son of God himſelf appeared unto the world, If then it be 
inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of God to add any thing to the 
Law of Moſes, why not to the revelation made to Adam or 
the Patriarchs? or eſpecially to the ſeven precepts of Noah, 
which they ſuppoſe to have been given to all mankind after the 
flood? If it were not repugnant to the wiſdom of God to ſu- 
peradd rituals and ceremonials to morals and naturals, why 
thall it be to take dawn the Scaffolds of Ceremonies, when 
God's ſpiritual Temple the Church of God is come to its full 


height ? Is there not more reaſon that rituals ſhould give place 


to ſubſtantials,than that ſuch ſhould be ſuper-induced to morals ? 

There are only two things can be pleaded by the Fews why 
it ſhould be more repugnant to the wiſdom of God to add to 
the Law of Moſes, than to any former revelation, which are 
the greater perfet40n they ſuppoſe to be in this revelation a- 
bove others, and that God in the promulgation of it did expreſs 
that he would zever alter, it. But both theſe are manifeſtly 
defetive and inſufficient in order to the end for which they are 
produced, For fir/t, what evidence is there that the Law of 
Moſes contained fo great perfe&#ion in it, as that it was not 
capable of having any. additions made to it by God himſelf 2 We 
ſpeak not now of the perfe&#1ion of the Moral Law, which it 


is granted contained in it the foundation of all poſitive Pagen Pal. 19. 10- 
or 


Sef.- 5. 
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for this we never contend for the abrogattion of, but the ritual 
Law is that we meddle with ; and-.is it poſſible any men ſhould 
be ſo little befriended by reaſon as to think this to be the at- 
moſt pitch of what God could reveal to the world as to the 
way of his own m_ ? Let any indifferent rational perſon 
take the precepts of the Goſpel, and lay them in the balance 
with thoſe of the Ceremonial Law, and if he makes any ſcru- 
ple of deciding-on which ſide the over-weight lies, we may have 
cauſe to ſuſpect him forſaken of that little reaſon which gave 
him the zame of man. Let but the fifth of Matthew be laid 
againſt the. whole book of Leviticus, and then ſe whether 
contains the more excellent precepts, and more ſuitable to the 
Divine nature ? 1 Tpeak not this to diſparage any thing which 
had once God for the Author of it, but to let us ſee how far 
. God was from the eceſſity of natural agents to aft to the height 
of his ſtrength in that diſcovery of his Fit, God is wiſe as 
well as righteors in all his ways; as he can command rothing 
but what was j»ff; ſo he wi// command wothing but what is 


- good, nay excellent in its kind, But though all- the Stars be 


* in the ſame firmament, yet one ſtar differs from another in glo- 
ry ;, though they may be all pear/s, yet ſome may be more 
orient than others are ; every place of holy Scriptire may have 
its cron, but ſome may have their aureo/e, a greater excel- 
lency, a fuller arid [arger capacity than the other hath ; every 
parcel of Divine revelation may have ſome perfeion in its 
kind, yet there may be ſome monſtra perfetions in Scaliger's 
expreſſion, that may far out-vye the glory and excellency of the 
reſt. Can we think the miſts and umbrages of the Law could 
ever caſt ſo gloriow a light as the Sun of righteoufmeſs himſelf - 
in his Meridian elevation? As well may we think a dark 


Jhady paſſage more magnificent and gloriow than the moſt 


Princely Palace, a piifure drawn in Charcoal more exquiſite and 
curious than the lines of Apelles, ſome imperfett rudiments 
more exa# and accurate than the moſt elaborate work, as go 
about to compare the Law of Moſes with the Goſpel of Feſus 
Chriſt in point of excellency and perfeftion. Let the Fews then 
boaſt never ſo much of their gradus Moſaicus, and how much 
it. exceeds the degree of revelation in other Prophets, we know 
if his /ight be compared with what the Geſþe! communicates, 
Moſes himſelf faw but as in a glaſs darkly, and not in _- 

| lucido, 
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lucido, as the Jews are wont to ſpeak. We honour Moſes 
much, but we have /earnt to honour him at whoſe transfign- 
ration he was preſent more ; neither can that be thought any 
diſparagement to him who accounted the reproach of Chriſt 
greater riches than the treaſures of «A'gypt. 
. But it may be, though the Law in its ſelf be not ſo abſolutely Set 
perfe#, yet God may have declared he will never alter it, and. _ 
then it #s not conſiſtent with Divine wiſdom to repeal it. Very 
true : God will never alter what he hath ſaid he will not; but 
: where is it that he hath thus bound up himſelf? Is it in that 
\ noted place to this purpoſe, -Thou ſhat not add thereto nor yu, 
diminiſh from it ? So indeed Maimonides argues ; but therein pe fund Ho 
more like a Few than himſelf ; and yet one of his own Nation [. 1. Ikkarim, 
therein far more i7gennons than he, gives a moſt ſufficient an- & 3- +14 
ſer to it, which is R. of. Albo, whoſe words are thus pro- . 
duced by Yorſtins and others ; the Scripture only admoniſheth 
us, that we ſhould not add to nor diminiſh from God's commands 
according to our own wills ; but what hinders, ſaith he but God 
himſelf may according to his own wiſdom add or diminiſh what 
be pleaſeth * But are they in good earneſt when they ſay God 
bound up himſelf by this ſpeech? whence came then all the 
Prophetical revelations among the Jews ? did theſe add no- 
thing to the Law of Moſes, which was as much the will of 
God when revealed by them, as any thing was revealed by 
Moſes himſelf 2 or will they ſay that all thoſt things were 
contained for the ſubſtance in the Law of Moſes, as to what 
concerned PrafFice ? Very true; but not in the Ceremonial, 
but the oral Law; and fo we ſhall-not ſtick to grant that 
the whole duty of man may be reduced to that: But if ad- 
ding to the precepts be the doing of God s commands in another 
way than be hath preſcribed, and diminiſhing from them be mere- 
D® ly not to do what God hath commanded, as ſome conceive, then 
theſe words are ſtill more remote from the ſence affixed on them 
by the incredulous Fews, For why may not God himſelf add 
to his own Laws or alter the form of them, although we are 
always bound directly to follow God's declared will > May not 
God enlarge his own w://, and bring his Scholars from the ru- = 
diments of their nonage to the higher knowledge of thoſe who 


are full-grown ? or muſt the wor/d of neceſſity do that which 
the old Roman (© much abhorred, ſeneſcere in elements, wax 
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gray in learning thu A, B, C? or was the Ceremonial Law like 
the China Charafers, that the world might ſpend its age in 
conning of them > But it appears that there was no other 
meaning in that ſtrict preh:bitzon, than that mex ſhould not of 
their own heads offer to find out new ways of worſhip as Jero- 
boam did, but that God's revelation of his own will in all its 
different degrees was to. be the adequate rule of the way and 
parts of his own worſhip. And I would fain know of the 
Jews whether their own ſevere and ftri# prohibitions of things 
not at all forbidden in the Law of God, and that on @ religi- 
ous account, as NANNY 37D a boundary ts the Law, come not 
zearer the adding to God's Law, than God's own further decla- 
ration of his -will doth > All the diſpurt# then muſt be, not 
whether God may add to his own Law, but whether the Go- 
{pel be a prohibited addition to the Law of Moſes, that is, whe- 
ther it be only the invention of men, or it be the expreſs de- 
claration-of the will of God ? As to which controverlie, he is 
no true Chriſtiax who dare not readily joyn iſſue with them, 
and undertake to prove by ali the arguments by which they 
believe the Law of Moſes to have been of Divine revelation , 
that the Goſpel of Chriſt is a clear manifeſtation of the Will of 
God. But of that afterwards. 

From hence it is evident that God hath not by this place 
tied up himſelf from any further manifeſtation of his mind be- 
yond the Law of Moſes ; but it may be they may put greater 
confidence in thoſe expreſſions which ſeem neceſſarily to imply 
a perpetual and unalterable ebligation in the Law of Moſes ; 
For, faith the late learned Rabbi Manaſſe Ben Jjrael, If by 
ſuch expreſſions as thoſe are uſed in Scripture which ſeem to im- 
port the perpetuity of the Law of Moſes, ſomewhat elſe ſhould 
be meant than they ſeem jo expreſs; what did Moſes and the 
Prophets in uſmg them but lay a ſtumbling-block in the ways of 
men, whereas they might have ſpoken clearly and told us there 
ſhould a tinie come when the Ceremonial Law ſhould oblige no 
longer ? This being a charge of ſo. high a nature, muſt not 
be diſmiſſed without a particular enquiry into the expreſ/tons 
which are the ground and reaſon of it. The places moſt in- 
ſiſted on by the Jews, are Dent. 29. 29. Things which are re- 
vealed belong to us and to our children Dy Ny for ever. So 
Levit, 23. 14. the precept of offering the firſt fruits u = 
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called D'My nNpn « ſtatute for ever; and that of the Paſſ- 
over, Exod. 1.17. where the ſame expreſſion is uſed, From 
hence they infery that no alteration can happen as to the Cere- 
monial Law, ſince God himfelf hath declared that it ſhall contr- 
nue for ever, To this common argument of the Jews, it is 
in general replied, That the word in which the main force of 
the argument lies, doth not carry with it an abſolute perpetuzty, 
but it ſignifies according to the ſubjeF? it is joyned with. So 
when it is applied to God, it ſignifies Eternity, not fo much 
from the mere importance of the word, as from the neceſſary 
exiſtence of the Divine nature. Thence AMaimorides himſelf 


LOT 


can ſay, Proinde ſciendum eſt quod Olam non neceſſario ſignificet More Nevech. 
eternitatem, niſi ei conjungatur Ed ( y vel Wy) idque vel poſt p. 2. <. 28. 


illud ut Olam vaed, vel ante Ad Olam. "Although this ral? of 
his hath no certainty at all in it, as appears from his collefFion 
of it, which is becauſe it is ſaid, Pſal. 10. 16. The Lord he ts 
King Olam vaed, for ever and ever : but as I faid already, that 
is not from the ſignification of the word, but the nature of 
the thing. And it is moſt plain in Scripture that T5 is 
ſo far from implying a neceflary perpetuity, that it is applied to 
ſuch things as can have no long duration, as Exod. 21. 6. and 
he ſhall ſerve him Sy, that is, ( as the Jews themſelves 
expound it) to the next Fubilee, though it were near or far off. 
So 1 Sam. 1. 22. where Samuel is ſaid to abide before the Lord 
SMy my for ever, where we find Maimonides his Ad Olam 
in a ſence very far ſhort of Eternity; this is ſo plain that the 
formerly cited R. Joſeph Albo doth in terms confeſs it, and 


roduceth a multitude of other places to the ſame pmrpoſe. 
et 


or which though he be ſufficiently cenfured by his Brethren, 
yet we may ſee there may be ſome ingenuity left in a Jewiſh 
Rabbi, even in the grand diſpute concerning the Eternity of the 
Law of Moſes. ; 

All the difficulty now is to aſſign ſome rational accounts 
why ſuch precepts which God did not intend ſhould be always 
obligatory, yet ſhould be enforced upon them in ſuch expreſſions 
which may ſeem at leaſt to imply a perpetuity. Of which theſe 
may be given, Firſt, That theſe _ to which theſe ex- 
preſſions are annexed, ſhould not be looked on as mere ambulatory 
Laws that did only concern them in their travels through the 
wilderneſs, and not continue obligatory when they were ſetled in 

Dd Canaan. 
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Canaan. For which purpoſe we are to obſerve, That though 
all the Laws were given in one body in the wilderneſs, yet the 
obligation to all of them did not commence at the fame time, 
neither were they to contmue for the ſame duration ; theſe 
three ſorts of precepts may be obſerved among them ; firſt ſuch 
as concerned them only in their preſent condition, as that about 
the Tabernacle, which was then a moveable Temple among 
them, ſuitable to their condition ; but when they were ſetled, 
God was to have a ſetled houſe too. So that precept of going 
without the camp, Deut. 23. 12. had an immediate reſpe to 
their peregrization. Secondly, Such precepts as were given them, 
but they were not bound to perform them till their ſet:lement 
un Canaan, as driving out the Caxaanites, Numb. 3 3. 52. build- 
ing the Temple in the place which God ſhould chooſe, eretiing ju- 
dicatori-s in their ſeveral Cities, chooſing a Ring, &c. Thirdly, 
There were ſuch precepts as concern them where ever they 
were, whether in the wilderneſs or in Cazaan ; now theſe are 
the precepts which are ſaid to be perpetual, This is the ac- 
count given of it by H. Grotixs; but becauſe this may be li- 
able to ſome exceptions, I therefore add, Secondly, That the 
reaſon of thoſe expreſſions being annexed to the precepts of 
the Ceremonial Law, is, becauſe they were to continue oy - 
tory 'till ſuch a remaskable period of time came which ſhould alter 
the ſtate of things among them. And ſuch a period of time 
the coming of the Mefpas is by themſelves ſuppoſed to be, when 
in their | Saw computation they make three Epocha's, before 
the Law, wnder the Law, and the coming of the Meſſias. And 
it is evident yet by them, that they do ſtill expett a wordey- 
Full alteration of the State of things when the eſ/1as comes ; 
doth-'it not therefore ſtand to reaſon that DÞy? ſhould: be 
added to ſuch things which were to contiuue 'till fo great an 


alteration as ſhould be-on the coming of the Meſſuas, eſpecially . - 


if the coming of the Meſſias had been deferred to long as they 
falſly ſu noſe it to be > But however, granting that a new 
ſeries of times or atay is to commence from the Meſſias, there 
is very great reaſon why that expreſſion fhould be added to 
thoſe thmgs which were to continue as long as the «ivy Gid , 
z. e. *till Adeſſias came, which we freely acknowledge. And 
in this ſence is 21y often taken for ſuch a duration of things 


which had. ſome remarkable period. to conclude it, as in = 
| caſe 
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caſe of the Jubilee, in the ſervant mentioned, and the ſpecial 
employment which God ealled Sammel to, in this caſe, as to the 
event, or the end of his life in Hannab's defignation, when ſhe 
faid he ſhonld attend upon the Lord for ever. Thirdly, Theſe 
precepts are ſaid to endure for ever, which would ftill have con- 
tinned obligatory, unleſs God himſelf had altered the obligation of 
them, by a new revelation of his will, For in this caſe it is 
moſt certain that all poſitive precepts coming immediately from 
God, do carry with them an wnalterable obligation, unleſs the 
Legiſlator himſelf do in as evident a way repeal them as he did 
once eftabliſh them ; that is, in ſuch Laws which depend mere- 
by upon God's poſitive and arbitrary will, For in this caſe God 
allows none to alter any thing concerning his Law ; but n- 
diſpenſable obedience is our duty 'till God himfelf repeal his for- 
mer Laws. And this we aſſert to be the caſe in the Goſpel. 
So that it appears plainly that it implies nothing inconſiſtent 
with the w lem of God to repeal an PI poſitive Law, 
though ſome expreſſions to prejudiced minds ſcem to imply a 


op in it. 

e come therefore to the third thing which may make a 
poſitive Law unalterable, which is, when the reaſox w it is im- 
mutable ; for then, ſay they, it would argue mutability in God 
to repeal it. If we can therefore make it evident that the 
Ceremonial Law was not eftabliſhed on an immutable reaſon, and 
that the reaſon on which it was eſtabliſhed doth ſuppoſe a fate 
of things to come, in which it ſhould expire; then there can- 


not be the leaft pretence of matability in God on the repeal of + 


ſuch a Law. Firſt, That it was not eftabliſhed upon an immu- 
table reaſon : The immutable reaſon of a Law muſt either be 
fetched from the nature of the things commanded, or the 
grounds of the eſtabliſhing of it ; we have already proved that 
the nature of the poſitive precepts of the Ceremonial Law do not 
carry in them an ntrinſecal goodneſs, And here the Soph: 
| bf the 7ews is apparently dz/covered, that when they are pre/- 
fed with this, they take ſan#nary in the Decalogue, or ſome 
ſpiritual precepts, which comprehend in them the general foun- 
dation of the Law, as, Thou ſhalt love the Lird thy God with 
all thy heart, &c. whereas theſe are very remote from the mat- 
vr in controverfee, which concerns not what precepts were mo- 
yal in their Low, but what were _ y ceremonial ; which mw 
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ſo far from being founded on an immutable reaſon, that the par- 
ticular occaſions of the giving of many of them, is particularly 
aſſigned by their own Writers ; eſpecially in the main parts of 
the ceremonial worſhip of God among them, the reaſons of which 
Maimonides ſaith may be deduced from the cuſtoms of the Za- 
baiſts, the knowledge of whoſe opinions and —_— he tells us, is 
porta magna ad reddendas pr eceptorum cauſas, gives mitch light 
fo the Law of Moſes; and particularly of himſelf he faith, £x:d 
multarum legum rationes & cauſe mibi innotuerint ex-cognitione 
fidei, rituum & cultus Zabiorum ; that he came to the right un- 
derſtanding of many of the Laws of Moſes by his knowledge 


in the rites and cuſtoms of theſe Zabaiſts, Granting therefore 


the hypotheſis of this learned Rabbi, that the precepts of the 
Law had moſt of them a particular reſpe# to the Idolatrous 
cuſtoms of theſe people ; what will hence follow but only 
this, That the reaſon of the ceremonial precepts did reſpet# the 
cuſtoms in uſe when they were given, and fo are not founded 
upon an immutable reaſon ? And the more the precepts are 
whoſe reaſon. is to be fetched from hence, the more plain and 
evident is the thing we intended by it, viz. that the Ceremonial 
Law 1s not founded upon an unalterable reaſon. 

Now from this one head of the 1dolatrous cuſtoms of thoſe 
Nations about them hath that /zarned Authour deduced the 
reaſons of very many of the moſt obſcure commands of the Cere- 
monial Law: As that concerning rounding the corners of their 
heads, which Herodotus tells us was the cuſtom of the Arabians, 
and others of the Babylonian Prieſts ; by both which the Za- 


© Bii may be meant, the ſuperſtition of the Zabii being (Chaldean, 


as I have ſhewed already, and their name, as ſome conceive, 
from Saba the Son of Chus, whoſe poſterity were ſeated in 
Arabia, near to the red Sea ; and that which confirms this o- 
pinion, is, that the Sabeans did, as Philoſtorgins ſaith, worſhip 
the Sun and Moon, as the Zabaiſts did in Maimonides ; and 
withall Bochartus makes it evident from S$trabo, that ſome of 
the Babylonians called Gerrh#i, poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
Country of the Sabeans, whereby this originally Chaldaick ſu- 
perſtition might ſpread its ſelf in theſe parts near the confines 
of 7Fudza, which might be the cauſe why all thoſe rites which 
were uſed by theſe 1do/atrons people, are fo ſeverely forbidden to 
the Zews: God thereby ſetting up a wall of ſeparation between 


his: 
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his people and the Nations round about them, by making the 

cuſtoms of the Jews almoſt Antipodes to theirs; as thoſe of 74- 

pan are to them of China, Upon the ſame ground it is ſup- 

poſed that other precept was made againſt wearing a garment of Lev..19. 1g, 
linen and woollen, becauſe the Idolatrow Prieſts uſed to go ſo | 
cloathed, as Maimonides tells us out of their books, and likewiſe More Newech. 
that prohibition of a woman's wearing the arms of a man, and a *.3- © 37- 
man's wearing the garments of a woman, is very probably ſup- Deur. 23. 5. 
poſed to have had its original from that [dolatrow cuſtom men- 

tioned by the ſame Authour, Vt vir geftet Veſtimentum muliebre Y. Selden dz 
coleratum quando ſtat coram ſtella Veners ; ſimiliter ut mulier in- 217 7,5. 
duat loricam & arma bellica quando ſtat coram ſtella Martis; but © 7 + 
that Authour doth not deny a further reaſon to be couched in it 

for the preſervation of publick honeſty. Many other precepts are 

drawn from the fame fountain by that fame Aathonr, as the 

ſowing of divers ſeeds in the ſame ground ; the forbidding the Lev. 19. 19. 
eating of the fruit of their trees for the firſt three years after they Ley. 19. 23. 
came to Canaan ; that being the furtheſt time wherein the crees 
of their own plantation would begin to bear in that Country. 
Now it was the _ of all thoſe Idelatrows people, that rhe 
firſt time any tree did bear, part of the fruit was to be burnt u 
in an offering to the [dol, and the other part eaten in the [dol- 
Temple; or elſe they ſuppoſed their trees would never proſper: 
Now in oppoſition to this, God bids them bring the fruit of the 
fourth year to him, and eat of the fifth themſelves, that it may 
yield unto you the increaſe thereof. So the 1dolaters threatned all 
parents that their children would never live, unleſs they cauſed 


Lev.19.24,2 5. 


them to paſs through the fire ; from which cuſtom Maimonides 


faith, ſome even in hu time would take the children that were new 

born, and move them up and down over a fire wherein edoriferoxs 

ſmells were caſt : Thence comes that ſtri&t prohibition of gi- 

ving the children to Moloch, which was by that cuſtom of paſſing Lev. 20. 2, 3. 
through the fire. To this ſame Head, the ſame Authour refers Gen. g. 4. 
that of not eating the member of a living creature, which we ren- 

der fleſh with the life thereof ; which was forbidden,-as he elſe- 

where tells us, not only for avoiding cruelty, but becauſe the 

Heathen Nations were wont in their Idolatrows Feaſts to take a More Nework 
member off from a living creature, and eat it afterwards ; and ?- 3+ « 43. 
in them likewiſe he ſuppoſeth they /uſed the boiling the fleſh 

and the milk together, which, faith he, beſides that it affords 

a moſt 
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@ moſt groſs nouriſhment , ſavours of their 1dolatrous praftices 
too ; and therefore, ſaith he, it w obſervable that twice where this 
precept u mentioned, it follows that of the ſolemn appearance of 
the Males at Jeruſalem thrice a year, whereby it ſeems to be im- 
plied that thus action had relation to ſome great ſolemnity. Theſe 
and ſeveral other precepts of the Baw of Moſes are deduced by 
that very learned Rabbi from Idolatrous cuſtoms, as the occaſt- 
ons of them; which ſem to have the more reaſon in them, 
becauſe that God did in the general fo ſtritly forbid the Jews 
to walk after th: cuſtom of the Nations about them. Thence Ori- 
gen takes notice of the 73 EeviCey F vow, x) Thu ioeregror xa” 
evi; roleiur; for which he ſaith, they were Nafefanuer, re- 
proached by the Heathens, becauſe their Laws and Polity were ſo 
different from the cuſtom of other Nations, Thus we ſee then 
that many precepts of the Ceremonial Law were founded, neither 
on the goodneſs of the things themſelves, nor on any unalterable 
reaſon, but were enforced on a peculiar reaſon on the people of 
the ers at that time, as they were a people ſeparated from the 
reft of the world for the worſhip of the true God. And for the 
other great offices wherein their Religion did ſo much con/ift, 
Viz. Sacrifices, diſt inftion of meats, obſervation of F«ſtivals, cir- 
camciſion, and ſuch like ; The particular account and reaſon of 
them is either evident in the Law its ſelf, or fully ackxon ledged 
by their own Writers , that it is here ſuperfluons to inſiſt on 
them : Eſpecially fince ſo many have done that fo largely al- 
ready ( particularly Grotins) whoſe Labours T intend not to 
tranſcribe, 

I come therefore to the ſecond thing; which is, That the 
Ceremonial Law was ſo jar from being founded on an immutcble 
reaſon, that while it was in its greateſt force ſuch a ſtate of things 
was plainly foretold, with which the obſervation of that Law 
world be inconſiftent. For which we are to confider, that 
though the Law of Moſes ſeemed- outwardly to reſpect the 
temporal advantages of the people embracing it in the Land of 
Canaan; yet there was a Spring of Spiritual Promiſes whoſe 
head was higher than Jordan was, that ran down from the 
Patriarchs, and was more fully opened to fome of them, which 
though it ſeemed to run wdtr ground in the midſt of the Ce- 
remonial obſervations of the Law ; yet it frequently brake 
forih and opened its ſe/f in the midft of them, and by degr: es 
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in .the Prophetical Age did make its ſelf a larger Channel, *till 
in the time of the Meſſias by its force and violence it over- 
threw thoſe banks which ſtood in the way of it, and over- 
ſpread the face of the whole earth. It is evident by the whole 
ſeries of the Scripture of the Old Teſtament, that God's ulti- 
mate intention was not to confine the ſaving knowledge of his 
will only to the Fews ; for the great promiſe to Abraham 
was, That in his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould be 
bleſſed ; And as Abrabam rejoyced to ſee that day afar off ; fo 
good Facob, when he leaned on his Facob's fteff, took the 
height of that day-ſtar from on high, which thongh like ſome 
of the fixed tars, might not for ſome time be vile to the 
inferior world; yet he foretold the time when he ſhould 
deſcend into a lower orb, and become conſpicuous in our Ho- 
rizon. And conſequently to his appearazce in the world, 
would be the drawing not ſo much the eyes as the bearts of 
the world to him; for no ſooner is it mentioned that Shr- 
loh comes when the Scepter departs from Fudah ; but it imme- Gen. 49. 16. 
diately follows, And to him ſhall the gathering of the people 
be, Thus we ſte before ever the Law of Moſes came to 
mncloſe the people of the Jews as God's peculiar people, ' there 
was a defign on foot, for inlarging the bownds of God's inheri- 
tance, and making the uttermoſ# parts of the earth bus Sow's 
poſſeon, Can we then think that the Law which cane after- 
wards, could diſaunll the Covenant made 430 years before, as 
the Apoſtle excellently reaſons > Can we believe the Moſer G1, .. 
cal Tifbeaſation was the utmoſt of what God did intend, when 
God had before promiſed that the bleſſong of Abraham ſhould 
come_upon ns Gentiles alſo? To which purpoſe it is very ob- 
ſervable, that Abraham was juſtified not in circumciſion, but 
= wnirouncifton;, for he recerved the furn of circumifion, 4 pu ui, ir, 
ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith, being uncircameiſed, that he ; 
might be the Father of all them that believe, though they bt 
not circumciſed ; that righteouſneſs might be imputed unto them 
alſo, Whereby it is evident that the great bleſings promiſed 
to Arahom, did not reſpet him merely as Progenitor of 
the Iſraelites, but in 'a higher capacity, as Father of the 
faithfull ; and that the ground of his acceptarce with God 
did not depend on any Ceremonial Rite, fuch as cireumerſron 
was, Gad rmputing bis faith for righteouſneſs before his be- 
ing- 
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ing circumciſed, But becauſe the time was not yet come 
wherein the grand myſtery of man's ſalvatiox by the death 
of the Son of God was to be revealed ; therefore when God 
called the Nation of the Jews from their bondage, he made 
choice of a more obſcure way of repreſenting this myſtery to 
them through all the wmbrages of the Law : And withall in« 
forced his precepts with ſuch terrible ſan ions of curſes to 
all that continued not in all that was written in that Law to 
do it , to make them the more apprehenſive that the ground 
of their acceptance with God, could not be the performance 
of the precepts of that Law, but they ought to breathe af- 
ter that higher diſpenſation wherein the way and method of 
man's ſalvation ſhould be fully revealed when the fulneſs of 
time was come. Now therefore God left them under the Tu- 
torage and Pedagogy of the Law, which ſpake ſo ſeverely 
to them, that they might not think this was all God intended 
in order to the happineſs of men, but that he did reſerve ſome 
greater thing in ſtore to be enjoyed by his people when they 
were come to age. | 
So that though the Ceremontes of the Law had not a mouth 
to ſpeak out Chriſt ; yet they had a hand to point to him ; for 
they were the ſhadow or dark repreſentation of that which was 
to be drawn afterwards to the greateſt /ife, And this was 
underſtood by all thoſe whoſe hearts were carried beyond the 
outward, ſapleſs Letter of the Law, to the more inward and 
ſpiritual meaning of it, ( there being an ciowneug & iZonexa 
in the Law as well as Philoſophy,) and theſe myſteries were too 
not ſo veiled and hidden, but all that were int], fully initia- 
ted, might fully underſtand them ; which made up that true 
ſpiritual Cabala, which was conſtantly preſerved among the 
true Iſraelites, which was more largely commented on by the 
Prophets of ſucceeding Ages ; whoſe care it was to unlock this 
Cabala, and to raiſe up the hearts of the people in a higher ex- 
pettation of the great things which were to come. Thence 
we not only read of the ſolemn prayer of the Church of the 
Fews, that the knowledge of God might be diſperſed over all 
the Nations of the earth, but we have many prophecies that 
when the mountain of the Lord's houſe ſhould be exalted, all na- 
tions ſhould flow unto it : that from the riſing of the Sun to the 
going down thereof, God's name ſhall be great among the _— 
an 
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and in every place incenſe ſhould be offered to his name, and a 
pure offering ; for his name ſhall be great among the Heathen, 
That the Inſcription on the High-prieſt's forehead, Holineſs to 
the Lord, ſhould by reaſon of the large diffuſion of a Spirit of 

Hulineſs in the days of the Goſpel, be ſer upon the bells of Hor- 7:ch. 14. uo 
ſes, and that the pots "in the Lord's houſe ſhould be as bowls be- 

ore the Altar, i. e. that when the LZevitical ſervice ſhould be 

id aſide, and that Holineſs which was that appropriated to A 

the Prieſts and Inſtruments of the Temple, ſhould be diſcerned. 

in thoſe things which ſeemed -moſt rewore from it. That a \ 
Prieſthood after another order than that of Aaron a be PIR. 119. 4,5, 
eſtabliſhed, Viz. after the order of Melchiſedeck ; and that he 6. 
that was the Prieſt a nyt the order, ſhould judge among the Hea- 

then, and wound the heads over many Countries; that in the Vetl. 3. 
day of has power the people ſhould (not be frignted to obedience 

with :bunder-claps, ns, eartb-quakes, as at Mount Sinaz ) but 

ſhould come and yield ens? as a free-will offering unto 

him, and yet their number be as great as the drops of the dew 

which diſtill in the morning. , That God out of other Nations 193. 66. 21. 
would take unto bimſelf for Prieſts and for Levites ; that the = 2. 7. 
deſire of all Nations ſhould ſpeedily come ; that the Meſſenger ”Y 

of the Covenant ſhould come mto his Temple ; nay, that ſeventy 

weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy City ; 

that then the wiſion and prophecy ſhould be ſealed up ; that the 

Sacrifice and Oblation ſhould be cauſed to ceaſe; that the City Dan. g. 24,26, 
and the Santtuary ſhould be deſtroyed, and the end thereof ſhall 27. 
be with a fleed, and unto the end of the War deſolations are de- 

termined ; that after threeſcore and two weeks Meſſias ſhould 

be cut off, but not for himſelf ; that by bim tran/greſſion ſhould 

be finiſhed , and reconciliation for iniquity ſhould be made, and 

everlaſting righteouſne/s ſhould be brought in. And leſt all theſe 
things ſhould be apprehended to be only a higher advancing 
of the Lewitical worſhip , and the way of external Ceremontes, 

God expreſly faith, har he would make 2 new Covenant with the 

houſe of Iſrael, and with the houſe of Judah ; not according to Jer. 3 1. 31,32. 
the Covenant that I made with their Fathers, in the dey I took 
them by the hand to bring them out of the Land of «Egypt , 
which my Covenant they brake, al:bough I was an h:sband to 
them, ſaith the Lord : But the ſhall be the Coyenant that 1 

will make with the houſe of Iſrael after thoſe days , ſaith the 

Ee Lord ; 
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Lord; I will put my Law in their inward parts, and write it 
= their bearts, and will be their God, and they ſhall be my _pec- 
ple. Can any one that now conſiders ſeriouſly the ſtate of 
things thus deſcribed as it ſhould come to paſs, ever imagine 
that the Levitical ſervice was ever calculated for this Srate? 
Was Ged's Worſhip to be confined to his Temple at Feruſalem, 
when all the Nations of the earth ſhould come to ſerve him ? 
Was the High prieſt to make an atonement there, when an 
order of Prieft-bood different from the Aaronical ſhould be 
up Muſt the Tribe of Levi only attend at the Temple, 
when God ſhould take Priefts and Lewites out of all Nations 
that ſerve him? What would become of the Magnificence 
and Glory of the Temple, when both Ciry and SanfFuary ſhall 
be deftrozed, and that muſt be within few propherical weeks af- 
ter the Meſſies is cut off 2 And muſt the Covenant God made 
with the 1/raelites continue for ever, when God exprefly faith, 
he would make a New Oye, and that not according to the Co- 
wenant Which he made with them then 2? It is fo evident then, 
as nothing can well be more , that under the Old Teftament , 
fuch a ftate of Religion was deſcribed and promiſed, with which 
the Zevitical worſhip would be inconſiſtent ; and ſo that the Ce- 
remonial Law was not at firſt eftabliſhed upon an immutable 
reaſon, which was the thing to be proved. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of the 
a Doctrine of Chriſt. 


The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among Fews and Hea- 
-" oy oy the geen; of bus a ws. $1 ference 
of the miracles at the delivery of the Law and Goſpel. Some 
general Hypotheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of miracles to 
the Dotirme of Chrift. 1. That where the truth of s dotrine 
depends not on evidence, but authority, the only way to prove 
the truth gu Deottrine, « to prove the Teſtimon of the Re- 
wealer to be infallible. Things may be true which end not 
on evidence of the things. What that # , and on what it de- 
pends. The uncertainty of natural knowledge. The exiſtence 
of God, the foundation of all certainty. The certainty of 
matter of fauh proved from the ſame principle. Our know- 
ledge of any thing ſuppoſeth ſomething mcomprebenſible. The 
certainty of faith as great as that of knowledge ; the grounds 
of it ftronger. The conſiſtency of rational evidence with faith. 
Yet objetts of faith exceed reaſon; the abſurdities {ot ing 
the contrary Sw The uncertainty of that which i called 
reaſon. Phuloſophical diftates no ſtandard of reaſon. Of 
tranſubſtantiation and ubiquity, &c. why rejefed as contra- 
ry to reaſon. The foundation of faith in matters abvve rea- 

on, Which us infallible Teſtimony ; that there are ways to 
know which « infallible, proved. 2. Hypoth. 4A Devine 
Teſtimony the moſt infallible, The reſolution of faith into 
God's weracity as its formal objet. 3 Hypoth. A Divine 
Teſtimony may be known, though God Peak not immediately. 
Of inſpiration among the Fews, and Divination among the 
Heathens. 4. Hypoth. The evidences of a Drvine Teſt mn 

muſt be clear and certain. Of the common motives of faith, 
and the obligation to faith ariſing from them. The original 

. of Infidelity. 


| 2 now cleared that the Law of Moſes was capable of Se. 1; 
a repeal, I come to the '-ond enquiry, Whet ber the mira- 
cles of our Saviour did give a ſufficient evidence of his power and 

Ee 2 auth 
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authority to repeal it. 1 ſhall not (to prevent too large an ex- 
curſion ) inſiſt on any other evidences of our Saviour's being 
the promiſed Meſſzas, but keep cloſe to the matter of our pre- 
ſent debate concerning the evidence which ariſeth from ſuch a 
power of Miracles as our Saviour had in order to his eſtabliſh- 
ing that dofFrine which he came to publiſh to the world. The 
great -ſtumbling-block in reference to our bleſled Saviour a- 
mong both the Fews and learned Heathens , was the meanneſs 
of his appearance in the world , not coming attended with that 
ftate and magnificence, which they thought to be nſeparable 
from ſo great a perſon. The Jews had their ſenſes fo poſſeſſed 
with the thundrings and lightnings on mount Sar, that they 

could not imagine the firuthure of their Ceremonial worſhip 

could be taken down with leſs zoiſe and terrour than it wasere- 

fed with. And withall colle4ing all thoſe paſſages of the Old 

Teſtament which ſeemed to foretel ſuch glorious things of the 
days of the Meſſras, (which either referr to his ſecond coming, or 
muſt be underſtood in a ſpiritual ſence) they having their minds 

oppreſſed with the ſenſe of their preſent calamittes, applied them 
wholly to an external greatneſs, whereby they might be delive- 

red from the Tyranny of the Roman power, The Heathens, as 
appears by Celſws and others , thought it very ſtrange that the 

Son of God ſhould appear in the world with for little grandeur, 

and have no greater Train than twelve ſuch obſcure perſons as 

the Apoſtles were. For, faith Celſw, 3omp & ifai& mivha md ae 

Ag guri(or men ry evny denvuy, 5m Wygh) mmaomtivas + vide oo 

$17 * As the Sun, which enlightens all other things, doth firſh diſ- 

cover himſelf, ſo it was fitting the Son of God ſhould doe when he 

appeared to the world. And fo we fay he did to all ſuch whoſe 

winds were not blinded through obſtinacy and wilfull rgnorance, 

For although this Sox of righteouſneſs was pleaſed for the bet- 

ter carrying on his deſzu in the world to wrap up himſelf in a 

cloud, yet his glory could not be confined within it, but did break 

through that dark veil of his humane nature, and did diſcover it 

ſelf in a moſt clear and comvincing manner. His appearances indeed 
were not /ike thoſe upon Mount Sinai , becauſe his deſign was 

not to amuſe men with the glory of his Majeſty, and to rerrifie 

them from 1dolatry, (which was a great reaſon of thoſe dread- 

full phenomena at the delivery of the Law ) but he came to draw 
all men to him by the power and exergy of his Grace, and _— 

re 
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fore afford them all rational! convi&ions in order to it. And 
therefore the quality of our Seviour's miracles was conſiderable 
as well as the greatneſs of them. The intent of them all was to 
do good, andthereby to bring the world off from its fin and folly, 
to. the embracing of that holy dofrine which he came to pub- 
liſh to the world. 

Now that ſuch a power of miracles in our Saviour had the 
greateſt ſubſerviency to the giving full and convincing evidence 
that he was the per/ox he declared himſelf to be, and that his 
dotrine was thereby ſo clearly atteſted, that it was nothing but 
obſtivacy , which could withhold aſſent, will appear by theſe 
following Hypotheſes which I lay down in order to the pro- 
ving it. 


' ut 


Sef. 2. 


Where the truth of a doerine depends not on the evidence of 1. Hypeth. 


the things themſelves, but on the authority of hrm that reveals it, 
there the only way to prove the doftrine to be true, us to prove the 
Teſtimony of him that revealed it to be infallible. Several things 
are neceffary to be proved for the clearing this propoſition. 

1. That it s not repugnant to reaſon that a doctrine ſhould be 
true which depends not upon the evidence of the thing it ſelf. By 
evidence. of the thing I underſtand fo clear and diſtenit a percep- 
tion of it, that every one who hath the »ſe of his rational facut- 
ties, cannot but upon the firſ# apprehenſion of the terms yield a 
certain aſſent to it; as that the whole #s greater than a part; that if 
we take away equal things from equal, the remainder muſt be equal. 
Now-we are to obſerve, that as to all theſe common notices of bu- 
mane nature which carry ſuch evidence with them, the certain- 
ty of them /ies in the propoſition as it is an a of the mind ab- 
ſtrated from the things themſelves; for thefe do not ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of the things; but whether there be any ſuch ehings 
in the world or no as whole or parts, the underſtanding is aſſu- 
red that the 14s of the whole carrſes more in its repreſentation 
than that of a: pore does. - This is the great reaſon of thecer- 
tainty and evidence of Mathematicaltraths, not as fome imagine; 
becauſe men have no intereſt , or deſign, in thoſe things , and 
therefore they never queſtion them, but becauſe they proceed not 
upon ſenſible but abſtracted matter, whiclt is not /iable to ſo. ma- 
ny doubts as the other is; for that a Triangle hath three Angles 
n0 man queſtions; but whether ſuch ſexſible parts of matter 
make a Triangle, may be very queſtionable, Now that the truth 


ot 
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of beings, or the certainty of exiſtence of things cannot be ſo cer- 
tain as Mathematical demonſtrations, appears from hence : be- 
cauſe the manner of conveyance of theſe things to my mind can- 
mot be fo clear and certain as in purely intellettual operations, 
abſtrafted from exiftenr matter. For the higheſt evidences of 
the exiſtence of things muſt be either the judgment of ſenſe, or 
clear and diſtiyft perception of the mind ; now proceeding in a 
mere natural way, there can be no infallible certainty in either 
of theſe ; For the perception of the mind in reference to the 
exiſtence of things being cauſed ſo much through thoſe Ideas 
or Phantaſms which are conveyed to the underſtanding through 
the impreſſions of ſenſe, if theſe may be demonſtrated to be fal- 
laciowus, 1 may well queſtion the certainty of that , which I am 
certain I have been deceived by ; ſuppoſmg then I ſhould gueſt:- 
on the truth of every thing which is conveyed in an uncertain 
way to my mind, I may ſoon oxt-go even Pyrrho himſelf in re- 
al Scepticiſm. Neither can I conceive how clear and diſtin 
perception of any thing though not coming through the ſenſes, 
doth neceſſarily inferr the exiſtence of the thing ; for it only im- 
plies a 2o-repugnancy of it to our natural faculties, and conſe- 
quently the bare poſſibility of it. For otherwiſe it were —_— 

ible for u$:to have a clear perception of any thing any /onger than 
it exiſts ; nay, than we know it to exiſt ; for exiſtence or non- 
exiſtence 1s all one to the underſtanding, while it is not aſſured 
of either. And it is withall evident that things imaginary may 
clearly affett the mind as well as real, for I may have as real 
and diſtintt perception of a Phenix in my mind, as of a Par- 
tridge ; doth it therefore follow that the one is really exiſtent as 
well as the other ? and it will be a very. hard matter to aſſign a 
certain difference between imagination and pure zntelleftion in 
ſich things, which h not aCtually exiſtent , yet imply no 
repugnancy at all to the facukies of mens minds. It is evident 
then, that there cannot be ſo great certainty of the exiſtence of 
things as there may be of Mathematical demonſtrations. 
And if that principle be ſuppoſed as the foundation of all Phy- 
fical certainty as to the being of things, viz. that there is a God 
who being infinitely good will not Juffer the minds of men to be 
deceived in thoſe things which they have a clear and diſtin&t per- 
ception of (without which Jappeſtion we cannot be aſſured of the 
certainty of any operations of the mind , becauſe we mn" 
ut 
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but we were ſo made that we might be then moſt deceived, 
when we thought our felves moſt fare : ) If this prixciple, 1 ſay, 
be ſuppoſed as the foundation of all certain knowledge, then 
from it I inferr many things which are very much advantageous 
to our certainty in matters of faith, 

That tbe foundation of all certainty lies in the neceſſary ex- x, 
iſtence of a being abſolutely perfe. So that unlels I know that 
there is a God, I cannot be aſſared that I know any thing in a 
certain manner ; and if I know there is a God, 1 mult neceffarily 
apprebend him to be 25ſolutely perfe# ; becauſe the gromds of 
my &rowledge, that there is a God, are from thoſe abſolute per- 
feions, which there are in him ; and if I could ſuppoſe him riot 
abſolutely perfe#, 1 muſt ſuppoſe him not to be God; for that 
is neceflarily implicd in his definition. Now then if all certarm- 
ty doth ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a being ſo abſolutely perfe## , 1 
muſt, before I can know any thing certainly, conclude that there 
is an zfnity of knowledge, wiſdom, power and goodneſs in this 
God; for thoſe are things which all who anderſtand them will 
grant to be perfet#ions; and if they be in God, they muſt be ab- 
ſolute, i.e. infinite, And if they be iafinite, it neceflarily follows 
that they muſt tranſcend our apprebenſions ; ſo that now we 
have gained this principle in order to faith, that we muſt grant 
ſomething to be unconceivable before we can come certainly to 
know any thing. From whence it follows that thoſe who will 
not believe any thing to be true becauſe it is above their appre- 
benſsons, muft deny the foundation of- all certainty, which (as we 
have proved) doth ſuppoſe ſemething to be infinite, or above our 
capacity to comprehend. 

That we have as great certainty of what-ever i revealed Ty ms Seft. 4. 
from God, as we can have of the truth of any thing which we moſs 2. 
clearly underftand. For therrurh of knowledge depending on this 
ſuppoſition, . That there is a” God whoſe goodneſs will not ſafer 
us to be deceived in the things we clearly underſtand ; there is 
the ſame foundation for the at# of faith as for that of knowledge, 
viz. That God will not ſuffer ws to be deceived in matters which 
himſelf hath revealed to w. Nay there ſeems to be far greater 
on theſe accounts, Firſt, That there u not ſo great danger to be 
| decerved in reference to objeits of ſenſe, as there is in reference 
to objefts of Drvine revelation: becauſe objes of ſenſe make 
a continual impreſſion upon the Orgaus of ſenſe ; and as to _ 
things 
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things we ſee the whole world agrees in them fo far as they 
are neceſſary to life, and withall they bear a greater correſpon- 
dency to the preſent ſtate of imperfettion which the ſoul is now 
in : but now matters of Drvine revelation are of a more ſub- 
lime and fpiritual nature , which mens minds on that account 
are more apt to dexbt of, than of things obviows to ſenſe; and 
withall they call the mind ſo much off from ſenſe that on theſe 
accounts the proneneſs to doubt is greater, and therefore the foun- 
dation of certainty from God's not ſuffering us to be deceived 
muſt be ſtronger. Secondly, There # ioby great danger in be- 
ing deceived as to matters of ſenſe or knowledge , as there is in 
things of Divine revelation. For we ſe, granting ſenſe to 
be deceived, and that we have no certarnty at all in natural 
things , yet affairs of life are managed ſtill; men's outward 
welfare depends not on the judgment of ſenſe ; the merchant 
hath never the leſs go/d in his Ship becauſe his ſenſe deceiveshim 
in judging that the earth movesfrom him, when the Ship moves 
from zz The Sun doth nevertheleſs :n/;zghten the world, though 
our ſenſes be all of Epicurus his mind , that the Sx is no big- 
ger than he ſeems to be ; but now as to matters of Divine re- 
velation, they are things of the moſt unſpeakable weight and im- 
portance, which depend upon our believing or disbelitving them, 
And therefore if the goodneſs of God be ſuch as it will not ſuf- 
fer us to be deceived in our judgment of material and ſenſible 
beings, how much /eſ5 in reference to the foundation of our cer- 
tainty 2s to things Divinely revealed ? - We ſee then what rati- 
onal evidence there is not only conſiſtent with , but neceflarily 
implied in the foundation of faith, even as great as in any thing 
whi#h we do moſt gerfetty know ; ſo that the zn-evidence which 
is fo mnch ſpoken of as an ingredient of the nature of faith , 
muſt not be underſtood of the foundation whereon the ac of 
faith doth ſtand, but of the condition of the obje#, which being 
a matter of divine revelation, is a thing not obviow to our ſenſes : 
In which ſence the Apoſtle ſpeaks, that faith is iamtoulor war 
m0, Dex Ywamey ley x @  Erenowyor, the firm expectation of 
things hoped for , and ſtrong coxviction of things which are not 


ſeen : In which words, as Eraſmws well obſerves, is contained 


only an high Fncomiam of faith, and no d:alettical definition of 
it; viz. that fazth ſoars above things of ſenſe.or preſent enjoy- 
ment ; yea, though the objects of It be never fo remote from 

ether, 
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either, yet where there is ſufficient evidences of divine revela- 
tion, faith boggles at no — but is firmly reſolved that 
that God who hath revealed theſe rbings , can and will bring 
them to pe in his own time. There is not then any ſuch con- 
trariety between the foundation of faith and knowledge, as the 
Schoolmen have uaded the world ; we ſee both of them 
proceed on the fame foundation of certainty ; all the difference 
Is, faith fixeth on the veracity of God immediately in reference 
to a divine teſtimony; knowledge proceeds upon it , ſuppoſing 
no divine revelation as to the things it doth diſcover. 

We hence inferr, that if the certainty of our knowledge de- 
pends on this principle, that God will not ſuffer us to be deces- 
wed , then we are bound to believe whatever God doth reveal 
to us, though we may not be able to comprehend the nature of the 
things revealed. For asto theſe things, we have the fame ground 
of certainty which we have as to any natural cauſes, for as to 
them, we now ſuppoſe from the former principle, that ſetting 
aſtde the exiſtence of God, we could have no certainty of them, 
but that the formal reaſon of our certainty « reſolved into this, 
that God's goodneſs will not ſuffer the underſtanding to be decei- 
wed as to theſe things ; the fame I fay as to piritual myfte- 
ries revealed by God; the ground of our certainty lies not in 
the evidence of the things, but in the undowbred veracity of God, 
who hath revealed thera, All that I can imagine poſhble to be 
replied to this, is, That God's weracity aſſures us in natural cau- 
ſes that we are not deceived, only where we have a clear and 
diſtin perception of the things , but now in matters above our 
reaſon to comprehend, there can be no clear and diſtintt percepti- 
on, To this I an/wer, 

Firſt, It is evident in the foundation of all certainty of know- 
ledge, that there may be a clear and di/tin# perception of that 
which we cannot comprehend, Viz. of a being abſolutely perfett; 
for if we have not a clear and diſtri perceprionof God, the foun- 
dation of all e:rtainty is deſtroyed, which is the neceſſary ex- 
iſtence of ſuth a beans ; and he that ſhall ſay he cannot have a 
clear” percep!ion of God without comprehending him, doth con- 
tradl® himſelf ; for it he be a being imfinice, he muſt be incom- 
prehen(ible ; therefore there may be clear perception, where the 
objett it ſelf is above our capacity. Now whatever foundation 


there is in nazure for ſuch a perception without comprebenſeon z * 
f 
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that and much were is there in ſuch chings as are revealed by 
God, thoygh above our apprehenſion : For the Idea of Ged-up- 
on the /ou/ of 11a» cannot be ſo ffrong an evidence of the ex- 
iſftence of a being above our apprehen/ton, as the revelation of 
watters of fauh is, that we ſhould believe the things ſo revea- 
kid though our wnder/tandings loſe themſelves in ftriving to- 
reach the natwres of them, and the manner of their exi/tence, 

Secondly, That which is the only foundetion of a [cruple in 
. this ca/e, 1s a principle moſt wnreaſonable in it ſelf, that we are 
to imbrace nothing for truth, though drvinely revealed, but what 
our reaſon is able to comprebend as to the nature of the thing, and 
the manner of its exiſtence; on which account the d.t#rzne of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Satesfattion, and conſequently the whole 
myſtery of the G»ſþel of Chriſt muſt be rejected as meredible, and 
that on this bare precence, becauſe although many expreſſions in 
Scripture ſcem to import all theſe rhings, yet weare bound to in- 
ferpret them to another /ence, becauſe this is incongruozs to our 
rea/-n.. But although Chriſt:an:ty be a Religion which comes 
itrthe higheſt way of credib:/:t3 to the minds of men, although 
we are not bound to believe any thing but what we have ſuffici- 
ent reaſon to make it appeer-that it 1s revealed by God, yet that- 
any- thing ſhould be queſt1ned whether it be of divine revel a- 
rion, merely becauſe our reaſm is to ſeek, as to the full and 
adagquate conception of it, is a moſt abſurd and wnreaſonable 
pretence : And the Aſſertors of -it muſt run themſelves on theſe 
unavoidable abſurdities, 

Firft , Of beleving notbing either in nature or Religion to be 
true, but what they can give @ full and ſatifatory account of, 
as to every mode and circumſtance of it, Therefore let ſuch 
perſons firſt try-themſelves in all the __—_— of nature ; and - 
then we may ſuppoſe they will not believe that the. Sw» ſhines, 
till they have by demonſtrative arguments proved the undoubred 
truth of the Prolomarck or Copernican hypetbeſis ; that they will 
neyer give credit to the flux and reflux of the Sea , till they 
clearly reſolve the doubts which attend the ſeveral opinions of it, 
That there is no ſuch :hing as marrer in the world, till they 
can /atwfattorily tell us how the parts of it are unired@ nor 
that there are any material bemgs, till they have reſolved all 
the perplexing drfficulries about the. ſeveral affetions of them ; . 
and that themſelves have not ſo much .as a rational ſoul, a 
| | they 
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on are bound to ſatwfie us of the manner of the union of the 
ſoul and body together. And if they can expedxe all theſe, 
and many more dsfficu/ties about the moſt «&wiows things ( #- 
bout which it is another thing to frame hand/ome and con- 
ſiftemt bypotheſes, than to give a certain account of them) then 
let them be let looſe to the matters of divine revelation; as 
to. which yet (if they could perform the other ) there were 

16 reaſon for ſuch an undertaking ; for that were, 
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Secondly, Tu commenſurate the Perfettions of God with the" 1, 


narrow capacity of the humane intellet# ; which is contrary to 
the natural des of God; and to the manner whereby we take 
up our , coceptions of God; for the Idea of God doth ſuppoſe 
ancompreben/bili to belong to his nature; and the manner 
whereby we form our conceptions of God, is, by taking away all 
the imperfetFions we find in our ſelves, from the conception we 
form of 4 being ab(clutely perfett, and by adding infinity to all 
the perfettions we find in our own natures. Now this metbod 
of proceeding doth neceflarily imply a vaſt _ and —_— 
tion between a finite and infinite underſtanding. And if the wn- 


_denfpanding of-God be infinite, why may not he diſcover ſuch 


thimgs tous, which our ſhalow apprebenſions cannot reach un- 
to? what ground or evidence of reaſon can we have that an in- 
finite wiſdom and underſtanding , when it undertakes to diſco- 
wer matters of the higheſt nature and concernment to the world, 
ſhould be able to deliver no:bing but what comes within the 
compaſs of our imperfect and narrow intelleffs? And that it 
ſhould not'be ſufficient that the matters revealed do none of 
them contradit} the prime reſults or common notions of man- 
kind (which none of them do) but that every particular mode 
and circumſtance, as to the manner of exiſtence in God, or the 
extent of his ommipotent power, mult paſs the ſcrutiny of our fa- 
culties, before it obtains a placer for a divine revelation? 
Thirdly, It muſt follow from this principle, That the prete- 
ders to it muſt affirm the rules or maxims which they go by in 
the judgment of things, are the infallible ftandard of reaſon : 
Elſe they are as far to ſeek in the judgment of the truth of things 
as any others are. They muſt then, to be conſiſtent with their 


principle, affirm themſelves to be the abſolute Maſters of rea- 


ſon : Now reaſon conſiſting of obſervations made concerning 
the natures of all beings , for ſo it _ be conſidered, as it is 
Ff 2 


a rule 
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a rule of judging. Viz. as a Syſtem of infallible rules coljetted 
from the natures of things ) they who pretend to it, muſt de- 
monſtratetheſe general maxims according to which they judge, 
to be collected from an univerſal undoubted hiſtory of nature , 
which lies yet too dark and obſcure for any to pretend to the full 
knowledge of and would be only a demonſtration of the higheft 
arrogance after ſo many ſucceſleſs endeavours, of the moſt ſearch- 
mg wits in any ſociety of perſons to uſurp it to themſelves, eſpe- 
cially if ſuch perſon are ſo far from ſearching into the depths 
of nature, that they ſuffer themſelves very fairly to be /ed by the 
noſe by the moſt dogmatical of all Philoſophers ; and that in ſuch 
principles which the more iquiſitive world hath nowfound to 
be very ſhort, uncertain and fallacions. And upon ſevere enquiry 
we ſhall find the grand principles which have been taken by theſe 
adorer; of reaſon, tor almoſt the fandard of it, have been ſome 
Theories which have been taken up merely from obſervation of 
the courſe of nature by ſuch perſons, who ſcarce owned any 
hand of providence in the world. Now it cannot otherwiſe be 
conceived but that theſe theories or principles formed from 
ſuch a narrow inſpection into the natures of things, muſt make 
ſtrange work when we come to apply thoſe things to rhem, which 
were never /ooked at in the forming of them: Wohence came 
thoſe rwo received principles, that nothing can be produced out 
of nothing ; that there i no poſſible return from a privation to a 
habit , but from thoſe Philoſophers who believed there was no- 
rhing but matter in the world ; or if they did afſert ghe exiſtence 
of a God, yet ſuppoſed him unconcermed in the Government of 
the world. Whence come our Maſters of reaſon to tell us rhat 
the ſoul cannot ſubſiſt after death witbout the body ? from what 
Philoſophy was this derived? certainly from that which was ve- 
xy loth to acknowledge the immortality of the ſoul of man : 
And any one who (triftly obſerves the cloſe coherence of the 
principles of the Feripatetick Philoſophy will find very little rooms 
left for an eternal being to interpoſe it ſelf in the world; and 
therefore ſome have fhrewdly obſerved that Ariforle ſpeaks 
more favourably of the being of God in his Exctericks, than 
in his Acromaricks, which all that know the reaſon of the 
names, Will gueſs at tho reaſon of I demand then, muſt the 
received prenciples of Philoſophy,and thoſe ſhort imperfect The- 
ories, Which were formed more from ;radition than experience, 

. by 
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by the ancient Greeks, be taken from the fandard of reaſon 
'orno? If they muſt, we may ſoon farſake not only the ſabli- 
mer myſteries of the Trinity, Divinity of Chriſt, Reſurreion, 
&c. but we ſhall ſoon ſhake hands with Creation, Providence, 
if not immortality of ſculs, and the Being of Ged himſelf "If 
theſe things be 43/owned as the fandard of reaſon, let us know 
what will be /ubſt;ruted in the room of them; and what Laws 
our faith muſt be tryed by. Are they only Mathematical de- 
monſtrations, or the undoubted commcn notions of humane na- 
ture, Which whoſoever underſtands aſſerts to them ? let any 
of the forementioned my/feries be made appear to contraditt 
theſe, and we will readily yield up our felves caprives to rea- 
ſon : But in the mean time let no jejune wnproved Hypotheſes 
in Philoſophy, be ſet as Judges over matters of fark, whoſe 
only warrant for that office muſt be Star pro ratione veluntas, 
Let the prmciples we proceed by, be firſt manifeſted to be col- 
le&ed from a moſt certain and wniver/al in/pett:on into the na- 
ture of all beings, let the manner of pou be ſhewed how 
they were collected (leſt they labour with the common fault of 
the Chymiſts, of eſtabliſhing hypoſtatical principles from the 
experiments of ſome particular bodies, which orbers do as evi- 
dently refute) and /aſtly, let it be made appear that theſe prin- 
ciples, thus collefted, will ſerve indifferently for all beings, ſpi- 
ritual as well as material, infinite as well -as finite, and when 
this Task is exattly performed, we will make rom for Reaſon 
to /it upon the Bench, and bring the Scripture as the Priſoner 
to Its Bar. 

Fourthly, According to this principle, what certainty can we 
have at all of any thing we are 10 believe ? who hath fixed the 
bound; of that which men call reaſon ? how ſhall we know that 
thres far it will come, and no further ? If no banks be raiſed 
againſt it to Keep it in its due channel, we may have cauſe to 
fear it may in time overthrow not only the Trmity, Incarna- 
tion, Reſurriftion of the dead, but all other artz/es of the 
Creed too > What preſcription can be pleaded by one: fort of 
men for reaſon more than for ancrer ? -One will not believe 
this article of his faith, becauſe againſt his reſo» 3 and why 
not amorher reject another article on the fame pretence 2 for 
whatever the ground of unbelief be, if it be but baprized by 
the name of reaſon, it mult by this principle paſs. uncomtrouled H 
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if a ſullen Philoſopher ſhall tell us, that the motion of an ins 

material ſubſtance contraditt; his reaſon as much as the Trina 
doth theirs, and that the Univerſe 1s notbing elſe but a Syſtem 
-of bodies, by what Arrifice will our Maſter of reaſon purge 
away all that black choler, that ſo clouds his mind, that he can- 
not ſee the notion of a ſpirit through it? And ſuch a one will 
make a'hard ſhifr, but he will reconcile his opinion with Scri- 
Xure too ; and therefore why ſhould he be bound up to mens 
explications of Scripture, when there is no neceſſity, that he can 
ſe, of underſanding it in any other way than his own 2? If 
another ſhould come and tell us, that we muſt be all Anthro- 
pomorphites, and that otherwiſe the Scripture were not znte/- 
ligible ; (ball not this nan put in for reaſon too ? Nay, /aſt- 

ly, if another (hall come and —_ out, and tell us Re/igion 

1s but a device of ſubtle men, that all things come to paſs 
through chance, that the world was made by a fortuitows con- 
courſe of Atoms, and that all are fools which are not Atheiſts, 
and that it is impoſſible to apprehend the Being of a Ged,and 
therefore by the ſame reaſon Wat they reject ſome myſteries of 
Religion, he rejects the foundation of all ; becauſe an infinite 
being is incomprehenſible : whither now hath -our Reaſon car- 
ried us ? while we pretend to refed any thing as d;vinely re- 
vealed, merely on that account, that it is above our reaſon ? 
But it may be replied, On what account then do we rejett the 
Dottrine of Tranſubſtantiation, and the ubiquity of the body of 
Chriſt, as repugnant to reaſon, if we do not make reaſon judge 
in matters of Fan? I anſwer, 1. We reject theſe opinions not 
only as repugnant to reaſon, but as inſufficiently proved from 
Scripture, whereas we here ſuppoſe (it not being our preſent 
buſineſs to prove it) that the ſeveral DofFrires of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, ReſurretFion of bodies, &c. are only rejetted on 
that account, that though Scripture ſeems to ſpeak far for 
them, yet it is otherwiſe to be mterpreted, becauſe /wppoſed 
to be repugnant to reaſon.” 2. Thoſe Dofrine; betoic men- 
tioned are eminently ſerviceable to promote the great end of 
the Goſpel, and are inlaid in the very foundation of it, as that 

of the Trinity, and Divinity of Chriſt ; but theſ now 

mention are 110 Ways conduceable to that end ; bit ſtem to 

thwart and overthrow it, and Tranſubſtentia!ion eſtabliſhct!; 

a way of worſhip contrary to the Goſpel, 3. All the f0,na- 
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tion of Tranſubftantiation is laid upon ambiguous places of 
Seripture, which muſt of necefſ have ſome Tropes ind Figures 
in them ; but the Do&rine the Trinuty is not only contained 
in plain Scripture, but is evidenced by viſible appearance, as 
particularly at the bapri/ms of our Saviour, 4 There is 
far greater ground why we ſhould reject Tranſabftantiation and 
ubiquity, as inconſiſtent with reaſon, than that they ſhould the 
Trinity, on this account, becauſe the grounds of rea/on on 
which we reje& thoſe opinions, are fercbed from thoſe eſſential 
and in/eparable properties of bodies, which ate inconſiſtent with 
thoſe opinions ; now theſe are things within the reach of our 
underſtandings (in which caſe God himſelf ſometimes appeals 
to reaſon) but it is quite another caſe, when we ſearch into the 
incomprehenſible nature of God, and pronounce with confidence 
that ſuch :bimgs cannot be in God, becauſe we cannot com- 
bend them ; which gives a ſufficient anſwer to this obje« 
&#ion, The ſubſtance then of this diſcourſe is, that whatever 
Dotrine is ſufficiently manifeſted to be of divine revelation, 
is to- be embraced and believed as wndonbiedly true, th 
our ree/on cannot reach to the full appreben/ion of all the 
Modes and Circumſtances of it. So- that as to theſe ſublime 
myſteries our- faith ſtands upon this twofold borrow. Firſt, 
at the being, underſtanding, and power of God doth infinite- 
ly tranſcend ours, and therefore he may reveal to. us matters 
#bove our reach and capacity. Secondly, That whatever God 
doth reveal is undoubtedly true, though we may not fully un- 
derſtand it ; for this is a moſt undoubted principle, that God 
cannot and will not deceive any in thoſe rbimgs which he: 7e-- 
wveals to men. Fhms our firſt ſuppeſirion is cleared, hat it 5s 
not repugnant to reaſon,” that a dottrine may be true, which de- 
pewds not on the evidence of the thing it ſelf. 

The fecond is; That im matters whoſe truth not ow 
the evidence of the things way teſtimony 41 the 
fulleſt demonſtration of them. For theſe things, not being of 
Mathematical evidence, there muſt be ſome other way found . 
out for demonſtrating the truth of them.. And in all thoſe 
things whoſe truth depends on Teſtimony, the more creditable 
the Teſtimony is, the higher evidence is given to them ; but. 
that Teſtimony which may deceive, cannot give ſ0-- pregnant 
an evidence as that which cannot ; for. then all imaginable 
objettions © 
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obje&ions are taken off. This is ſo clear, that it needsno fur- 
ther proof; and therefore the bird follows. 

3. That there are certain ways whereby to know that a Teſti- 
mony delivered is infallible ; and that is fully pr by theſe 
two Arguments. 1. That it is the duty of all rb:/e to whom 

© it is propounded to believe it ; now how could that be a duty in 
them to believe, which they had no way: to know, whether 
it were a Teſtimony to be believed, or no? 2. Becauſe God 
will- condemn the world for unbelief : In which the Juſtice of 
God's proceedings doth neceſſarily [ſuppoſe that there were /uf- 
ficient arguments to induce them to believe. which could not 
be, unleſs there were ſome certain way ſuppoſed whereby a 
Teſtimony may be known to be infallible, Theſe three things 
now being ſuppoſed, Viz. that a Duttrine may be true which 
depends not on evidence of reaſon ; that the greateſt demonſtra- 
tion of the truth of ſuch a Loftrine, 1s its being delivered by . 
mfallible Teſt imony ; and that there are certain ways whereby a 
eſt imony may be known to be infallible, Our firſt principle is 
fully confirmed, which was, that where the truth of a Do- 
Frine depends not on evidence of reaſon, but on the autherity 
of hims that reveals it, the only way to prove the Dottrine to 
be true, is to prove the Teſtimony of him that reveals it to 
be infallible. ; = | 
SZ. 8. The next principle or Hypotheſis which I lay down, is, 

Hyp. 2, That there can be no greater evidence that a Teſtimony is infal- 
lible, than that it is the Teſtimony of God himſelf. The truth 
of this depends upon a common notion of humane nature, 
which is the weractty of God in whatever way he diſcovers 
himfelf to*'men ; and therefore the «/rimate re/olution of our 
faith, as to its formal objetF, mult be alone into the weracity 
of God revealing . things unto us ; for the proneipiums certitu- 
dinis, Or foundation of all certaim aſſent can be ferched no 
higher, neither will it ſtand any lower than the nfallible werity 
of God himſelf ; and the principium patefationis, or the ground 
of diſcovery of ſpiritual truth to our minds muſt be reſolved 
into Divine Teſtimony, Or Revelation, Theſe two then not 
taken a/under, but joyntly, God, who cannot Iye, bath rewea- 
led theſe things, is the only certain foundation for a divine 
faith to reſt it ſelf upon. But now the particular exerciſe 
of 2 Divine faith lies in a firm aſſem to ſuch a particular 

| : thing" 
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thing as Divinely revesled, and herein lies not fo much the 
Teſtimony, as the peculiar energy of _- of Gad in incli- 
»ing the ſoul.to believe peculiar objettz of faith, as of Divine 
. revelation. But the general ground of fauh, which they call 

the formal objett, or the ratio propter quam credimus is the ge- 

neral infallibilizy of a Divine Teſtimony, For in a matter 
concerning divine revelation, there are two great quefions to 
be reſolved ; The firft is, Why I believe a Divine Teftimony 
with a firm aſſent > The anſwer to that is, Becauſe I am aſ- 
ſured, that whatever God ſpeaks is true : the" other is, upon 
what grounds do I believe this to be a Divine Teſtimony 2 the 
reſolution of which, as far as I can «underſtand, muſt be fetched 
from thoſe rational evidences whereby a Diwine Teſtimony muſt 
be diftinguiſhed from ene merely humane ne or the 

Spirit of God in its workings upon the wind, do 
it on by a brutiſh impulſe, but draws it by a ſpiritual diſcover 
of ſuch frong and per/waſive grounds to afſent to what is 
revealed, that the mind doth readily give a firm aſſent to that 
which it ſees ſuch convincing reaſon to believe. Now the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, is the manifefation of a divine 
Teſtimony ; which the Spiruz of God ſo clearly diſcovers to a 
true believer, tha t only firmly aſſents to the general 
Fenrapes faith) eracity of God, but to the particular 
objeft propounded, as amatter of Divine Revelation. But this 
latter que/t:on is not here the patter of our Senarſe z our 
propoſition only concerns the general foundation of faith, which 
appears to be ſo rational and evident, as no pronciple-n nature 
can be more, For if the Teſtimony on which I am to rely be 
only God's, and I be affured from natural reaſon, that his 
Teſtimony can be no other than infalible, wherein doth the 
certainty of the foundation of faith fall ſhort of that in any 
Mathematical demonſtration > Upon which account a Divine 
Teſtimony hath been regarded with ſo much weneration among 
all who have owned a Deity, although they have been unac- 
ne with any certain way of Divine revelation. And 

e reaſon why any rejetted fuch a Teſtimony among the Hea- 
thens, was either, becauſe they believed not a Deity, or elſe 
that the particular Tef;mones produced were mere frauds 
and impoſtures, and therefore no Drvine Teſtimony as it was 
given out to be, But the —_ {till remained _—_ 
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that on 10u the Teft imony were what it pretended to be, 
tnere = greateſt rea/ou to beliews it, although it came 
not in ſuch a way of probation, as their ſciences proceeded 
in From which princeple aroſe that ſpeech of Tully which 
ke hath tranſlated out of Plato's Timers, Ac difficillimum fa- 
&#u a Diis ortis fidem non habere, quanquam nec argumentis nec 
rationjhus certis eorum oratio confirmetur. By which we fee 
dre wwption there was of Truth,” where there was any 
evidence of a Divine Teſtimony. And no doubt upon the ad- 
vantage of this principle it was the Devil gained ſo great cre- 
dit to his oracles; for therein he did the moſt imitate divine 
revelation. From hence then we ſee what a firm borrom 
faith in the general ſtands upon, which is nothing ſhort of 
an Infallikfe, Divine Teſtimony : other things may conduce by 
way of /Werwiency for the diſcovery of this ; but nothing 
elſe can be a ſure foundation for a Divine faith, but what is 
a Teſtimony of God himſelf. 

A Teſtimony may be known to be divine and infallible, 
though God himſelf do mot ſpeak in an immediate way. By 
being known, I do not mean. the-firm per/waſion of a mind 
inlightned by the Spirit of God, but that there are ſufficient 
evidences ex parte rei tO convince me it, which are not 
wilfully 6:*»d and obſtinate, 1.e. th ground of unbelief 
in any cannot be imputed to the defeft of ſufficient motives to 
faith, but to their own perwerſneſs and prejudice in not dr/- 
cerning them. Now that God may reveal and declare his mind 
to the world, not in an immediate way, but by ſome inftru- 
ments he may make w/e of to that end, is not only evident 
from the great ſuitableneſs of ſuch a way to the conditions of 
the perſons he ſpeaks to, but from the general per/waſfon 'of 
the world concerning the p:ſibility of In/piration. The Fews 
are ſo far from denymeg this, that it is the very foundation of 
their rel;gion as well as ours, God' diſcovering the moſt of his 
will to them by the Prophets or by perſons Divinely inſpired. 
And the general conſext of all other Nations, that there is 


\ fuch a principle as Divmation inthe world,doth make it evi 


t, that it carries no repugnoncy at all to natural light, ſup- 

g that there is a God, that he ſhould, reveal his mmd by 
particular perſons unto the world, For which purpoſe 

the Teftimeny of Tully in the entrance of his Books de Divi- 
natione, 
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warione, is confiderable. V, mis eff 5 ab 
Heroicss lufts temporibus —_  — — 


[Ln , 
mum genrium firmats con enſu, ver{ari quandam FOR welte L. 1. de Div. 


droinationem, quam Grate warmtu} appellant, i. E. 
nem O& 77106 A. gmt futurarum ; and ſoon after + gp. 
rems quidems wallam video neque tam bumanam atque deem, 
weque 1am immanem atque barbaram, qua non figneficari futu- 
14, & a quibuſdam imtelligi, predicique poſſe cenſeat, He 
makes it appear to be an univerfal ſenramenc of all Natwons in 
the world, and inſt ancerb particularly in the Afyriens, £gyp- 
tians, Cilicians, Piſidians, P amphylians, Grecians, Romans, Etru- 
rians, and others. It is rr«e indeed heafter menrions fome Phz- 
loſopbers who denyed it ; but they were moſt pay? the followers 
of Epicurus, whodenyet —_— and therefore might 
well take away divination ; but if Xenophanes Colophomius had 
| any followers who aſſerted the one, and denyed the other (as 
Twlly ſeems to intimate that he was alone itr that per/waſion) 
-*, yet we may probably ſuppoſe the res/on of their .reje#img it 
might be the »wpofures which went under the name of D+- 
- wination among them ; which are excellently diſcovered by 
that Prince of Roman Philoſophers as well as Orators, in his 
ſecond book of Divmation ; but it is apparent by the ſame Au- 
thor, that the generality of Philoſophers pant ns with the 
people in this per/w4ſtow, as the followers of thoſe three great 
Setts of Socrates, Pythagoras, and Arifforle were all 
_ of wy _ all perſons the R—_ were the moſt ts 
s contenders for it, ially Chryſippus, Diogenes B, 
nius, Amipater and Nor yr : Ro ndect Srjethed ſome 
ways of Divination, yet embraced others, as Dixxearchus and 
Cratippns,who rejected all but dreams and ecftaſier; but in the 
general we find theſe two pronciples went together among them, 
the exiſtence of a Deity,andthe certaimty of Diamation ; ſo that 
from Divination they proved a Deity, and froma Deity Divi 
nation, Si ſunt genera diuimanai vera, eſſe Deos ; witiſſimaue' 
6 Dus femt, efſe qui droment, 3s Luintns Cicero there 1] : 
and at laft thus rriwmphs in the mwlritude of his 's, An 
dum beſtie loquantur exyett amus hommuns conſent iente auttori- 
rate contemts non fimus ? It may not be amiſs to-produce the 
chief argument on which the Sroxcks infiſted to prove the ne- 
*ceſſity of Divination ſuppoling the ""_ ofa'Driry. If _ 
g 2 : 
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be Gods , ſay they, end they dg mot reveal to men things to come, 
it either is becauſe they do not lowe them, or becauſe they do nat 
know themſelves what ſhall come to paſs, or they think it is of 
no concernment to men to know future thing s,or that it doth not 
become their Majeſty to reveal them, or that they cannot re- 
weal them to men if they would ; but neither 1s it true that they 
do not love men ; for the Gods are of a bountiful nature and 
friends to mankind, neither can they be ignorant of future 
things, becauſe they are appointed and decreed by them, neuther 
is it of noiconcernment to men to know future things ; for that 
makes them more cautious if they know them ; neuber is it re« 
pugnant to their Majeſty to reveal them, "a nothing ts more - 
noble than beunty and doing good ; and they muſt needs know 
theſe things ; therefore they may make them known to others ; and 

if they do make them known, there muſt be ſome way whereby to 
know that they do ſo ;, or elſe they ſignifie them to no purpoſe, 
If now inſtead of the knowledge of future contingencies, and 
the multitude of their Gods, they had inſiſted on the diſcovery 
and revelation by the true God of thoſe ways, which may lead 
men to eternal happineſs, that argument had been ſtrong and 
convincing, Which as it ſtands is Sophiſtical andallacions. So 
that it is very plain, that not only apoſſibility of Divination 
was acknowledged by thoſe who wanted Drvine revelation, 
but that this diwination did not ariſe from mere natural cauſes, 
but from an aflatus Divinus, and a concitatio quedars avimi, 
as they there Te which imports nothing ſhort of Divine 
inſpiration. Nay the opinion of this was ſo common among 
them, that &hey thought any extraordinary perſons had ſome- 
thing of Divine Enthuſiaſm in them, as Tully elſewhere tells ' 
us, Nemo wir magnus ſine aliquo affiatu Divmo unquam fuit. 
Although then theſe Hearbens were greatly miſtaken as to 
thoſe things they took for a Divine affiatus and Divination, 
yet we cannot conceive ſo general a ſence ſhould be imprinted 
on the minds of men of ſuch a thing as that was, were it not 
a thing highly conſonant to principles of reaſon, that God ſhould 
communicate his mind to the world by the inſpiration of ſome 
perſons. And therefore I conceive that Cicero and his brother 
Luintns, who-manage that excellent diſpute of Divination be- 
tween them, have divided the 7ruth between them too. For 


on the one fide Luintus evidently proves the poſſibility _ the « 
i mg. 
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thing, the conſequence” of it upon: the acknowledgment of a 
Deity, and the general con/enr of mankind in the owning of it ; 
and on the other fide Twly himſelf excellently lays open the 
vanity, folly, and uncertainty, not only of the common ways 
of Divmation, but of the oracles which were in ſuch great 
eſteem among the Heathens, And although Tully doth fo 
ſharply and /arcaſtically anſwer the argument from the commen 
con/ent of men; quaſi vero quidquam ſit tam valde, quam ni- 
bil ſapere, wulgare ; as though nothing men did more generally 
apree in, than in being focls; yet as it is evident that the 
ground of that ſcoff was from the ſeveral manners of Divi- 
nation then in uſe, fo it cannot be thought to be a general im- 
peachment of humane nature in a thing (0 conſequent upon the 
being of a God, which as himſelf elſewhere proves, is as clear 
from reaſon as from that Te/timontwm gentium in hat una re 
non diſjidentium, as the Chriſtian Cicero, Lattantius ſpeaks, the , fall, rel 
conſent of Nations, which (carce agree in any thing elſe, but ,,; - 
that there ss a God, That which we now inferr from henceis, 
That God may make known his mind in a way infallible,though 
not immediate ; for in caſe of Inſpiration of mere men, it is 
not they ſo much which ſpeak, as God by them ; and in cafe 
that Ged himſelf ſhould /peak through the weil of humane 
nature, the Teſtimony muſt needs be - though the ap- 
pearance of the Divinity be not wijible. | 
Thoſe evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony may be known, Sect 
muſt be ſuch as may not leave mens minds in ſuſpenſe, but are mes 
of their own nature convincing proofs of it, For although as to Hp. 4 
the event ſome may doubt, and others disbelieve the Teſtimony 
- ſo proved, yet it is ſufficient for our purpoſe, that in the na- 
ture of the 1hings (ſuppoſing them to be fuch as we ſpeak of ) 
they are /ufficient for the eviction that the teſtimony atteſted 
by them is divine and infallible. I know it 1s a great diſpure 
among many, whether thoſe :himgs which are uſually called 
the common motives of faith, do- of their own nature only 
induce a probable perſwaſion of the rruch of the dofFrine as 
probable which they are joyned with, or elſe are they ſufficient 
for the producing a firm «ſent to the doty ne as True? I grand 
they are-not demon/t><tive fo as to inforce aſſent ; for we ſee 
the contrary by the experience of all ages ;-but that they are 
nat ſufficient foundation for an unprejudiced mind to __ 
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a firm aſſent upon,is a thing not eafie to be granted; chiefly upon 
this account, that an obligation to believe doth lie upon every 
one to whom theſe evidences of a Divine Teſtimony are [uf- 


ficiently diſcovered. - And otherwiſe of all ſins the fin of n- 


belief as to God/revealing his mind, were the moſt excuſable 
and pardonable ſin; nay, it would be little lefs than a pars of 


prudence ; becauſe what can it be eccounted but temerity and 


imprudence in any to believe a doftrine 2s true only upon proba- 
ble inducements? and, what can it be but wiſdom to with-bold 
aſſent upon, a mere wveriſimilitude? conſidering what the Ly- 
rick Poet long ſince truly told us. 

X, , nx Beg oehve 

Vp * Gann Aber 

Hdzidurpluir {ai Sen mixiaos 

SCammarn (24. 

That a falſhood may | frequently ſeem truer to common un- 

derſtandings than truth its ſelf : and as Menander ſpeaks , 
79) mSevdy lopy © aandrias Tye wile wile, x; myaror'egr yas, 
that a mere werfinnilitude may have more force on vulgar minds 
than truth bath. If therefore there be no evidences given 
ſufficient to carry the minds of men beyond mere probability, 
what /in can it be in thoſe to di-believe who cannot be obliged 
to believe as true what is only diſcovered as probable : I can- 
not therefore ſee how an cbl/:gation to believe a Divine Te- 
ſt1mony 18 conſiſtent with their opinion, who make the wtme/t 
which any outward evidences can extend to, to be only the 
bare credibility of the doftrine atteſted by them. I can very 
well /atsfie my ſelf with the graund and reaſon why the more 
ſubtle 2: of the Church of Rome do aſſert this ; for if nothing 
elſe can be produced by all mworives of faith but only a pre- 
bable perſwaſion of the truch of Chriſtian dotrine, then here 
comes in the faireſt pretence for the Infallibiliry of their Church ; 
for otherwiſe they tell us wecan have no frande ion for aDrvine 
faith; for how can that be a foundation for Divine fairh,which 
can reach no higher than a moral inducement, and beget only 
a probable per/waſion of the credibility of the dothrine of Chriſt ? 
But on what account thoſe who diſown the Infallibil/iy of the 
Church of Rome in the propoſal of matters of fauh, ſhould 
yet conſent with thoſe of it in an hyporbeſis taken up in pro- 
bability, merely out of ſubſerviency to that moſt advantageous 
piece 
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iece of ns of iniquity, is not eafie to reſolve. Unleſs 

gore, of ſome _ the do#rine of the Schools , 

more than of the Goſpel, hath been the occaſion of it. For 

how agreeable can that opinion be to the Goſpel which fo evi- 

dently —_ the moſt defenſtve weapons into the hands of wnbe- 

kef? For doubtleſs in the judgment of any ng pages 

a mere probable perſwaſion of the credibility of the doftrine © 

Chriſt, where an aſſent to it as true is required, can never be 

looked on as an a# of faith ; for if my aſſent to the truth of 

the rhing be according tothe ſtrength of the arguments inducing 

me to believe, and theſe arguments do only prove a probability 

of Divine Teſtimony, my aſſent can be ng ſtronger than to a 

thing merely probable , which is, that it may be, or not be true; 

which is not properly aſſent, but a ſuſpending our judgments 

till ſome convincing argument be produced on either ſide. And 

therefore according to this opinion thoſe who ſaw all the mira- 

cles which Chrift did, could not be boxnd to believe in Chrift, 

but only to have a favourable opinion of his perſon and doftrine, 

as a thing which though not evidenced to be true by what he 

did, yet it was very pionſly credible ; but they muſt have a 

care withal. of venturing their belief too far, only on ſuch 

moral inducements as miracles were, for fear they ſhould 

go further than the force of the arguments would carry 

them. Had not this opinion now, think we, been a very pro- 

bable way to have converted the world upon the Preaching of 

Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; when Chriſt faith, though ye believe Joh. 10: 38: 

ot me, believe the works, that ye may know and believe that the 

Father u« in me, and I in him ? Nay, faith this opinion, that is 

more than we' are bound to do, though we ſee: thy works we 

are not bond to believe thy Teſtimony to beDivine and certainly 

true; bat we will do all we are bound to do ; we will entertain 

a favourable opinion of thy perſon and dodrine, and wait for 

ſomewhat fy but we do not well know what, to perſwade us 

to believe, When the Apoſtles Preach the danger of wnbelief, " 

becauſe the dof#rine of the Goſpel was confirmed by ſigns and ©*© bs. 

wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt; what 

a fair anſwer doth this opinion put into the months of Infidels, 

that notwithſtanding all theſe fgns and wonders, they were ne- 

ver bound to believe the Goſpel as a certain Truth, and there- : 

fore they hope the danger is not fo great in neglecting the ſal- [4 

vation promiſed by the Goſpet, Lcat- 
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I cannot conceive that men otherwife /zgrned and ſober, 
ſhould with ſo much copfidence aſſert that the rational evidences 
of a Divine Teſtimony are inſufficient to prove a dottrine true, 
unleſs it be from hence, that they find. that notwithſtanding the 
ſtrongeſt evidences many perſons continue in unbelief. For ſay 
they, if theſe arguments were ſctentifical and demonſtrative, (as 
they ſpeak) of the truth of the dottrine atteſted by them, then 


all perſons to whom they are propounded, muſt certainly believe. 
But this is very eaſily anſwered; for we ſpeak not of internal, 


- but outward zvidence ; not of that in the ſabje#, but of the ob- 


je4, or more fully of the reaſon of the thing, and notthe event 
in #5 ; for doubtleſs there may be axdoubted truth and evi. 
dence in many things which ſome perſons either cannot or will 
zot underſtand. If Epicurws ſhould contend ſtill that the Syn 
and ftars are no bigger than they ſeem to be, will it hence fol- 
low that there can be no rational demonſtration of the contrary ? 
Nay, if the way of demonſtration be offered him, and Teleſco- 
pes put into his bands, yet if he be reſolved to maintain his 
credit, and therefore his opinion, and will not »ſe the Teleſco- 
pes, or ſuſpett ſtill they are intended only to deceive his ſight, 
what ble way will there be of convincing ſuch a perſon, 
though the thing be in its ſelf demonſtrable? Now if the 
ſtrength of prejudice or maintaining of credit can prevail fo 
much in matters of Mathematical evidence, to with-hold aſſent, 
what power may we think a corrupt intereſt may have upon 
the underſtanding, as to the arguments which tend to prove the 
truth of that dofrine, which is ſo repugnant to that carnal in- 
tereſt which the heart is already devoted to! Our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour hath himſelf given us fo full an account of the original 
and cauſes of unbelief in the perſons he converſed with, that ' 
that may yield us a ſufficient anſwer to this objefFion. He tells 
us the -ground of it was not want of light, nay, there was 
light ſufficient to convince any, but that thoſe to whom the 
light -came loved darkneſs rather than it, becauſe their deeds 
were evil. That they could not believe while they received ho- 
nogr one of another, and ſought not the honour which was of God 
only, i, e. That they were fo greedy of applauſe from each 
other, that they would not impartially ſearch into the truth 
of that do&#rine, which did touch their ſores ſo to the quick, 


that they had rather have them feſter upon them, 
than 
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than go to the trouble of ſo op ame That the resſon ſo 
few him was becauſe the way was narrow and the Mar. 7. 14. 
gate ſtrait which men muſt go in at ; and therefore no wow- 
der ſo few of rf _ wy fore could wy it ; 
they were partly ſo /welFd with a opinion of themſelves , 
or partly ſo /oaden with their riches, that they t it 
was to no purpoſe for them to think of going in at ſo frait 6 
gate, while they were reſolved to part with neither. 
That the final ground of the reje&#iop of any, was not wenr 
of evidence to bring them to believe, nor want of readineſs in 
Chriſt to receive them if they did, but it was a peeviſh, wil- Joh. 5. 48. 
full, obſtinate, malicious ſpirit that they would not come to 
Chriſt, nor believe his Dottrine (for thoſe import the ſame) but 
when the moſt convincing miracles were uſed, they would ra- Marth. r1. 24. 
ther attribute them to the Prince of Devils, than to the 
of God, And though our Saviour preſently by rations! and" 
ſtratrve arguments did prove the contrary to their faces ; 
yet we ſee ghereby it was a re/o/ution not to be convinced, or 
yield to the Truth, which was the cauſe why they did not be- 
lieve. Now from this very inſtance of our Saviour's proceed- 
ings with the Phariſees by rational arguments, demand, whether 
theſe arguments of our Saviour were ſufficient foundation; for 
a divine aſſent to that truth that our Saviour did not bis miracles 
by any Diabolical but by Divine power or no ? If they were, 
then it is evident that rational evidence may be a foundation 
for Divine faith, or that ſome motives to believe may be 
ſo frong, as to be ſufficient evidence of the truth and certain- 
xy of the Do&rine : If theſe arguments were not ſufficient 
oofs of whatbur Saviour ſpake, then welfare the Phariſees ; 
it ſeems they ſaid no:bi»g but what might be thus far juſti- 
fied, that the contrary to it could not be demonſtrated. And 
if the evidence of our Sawviour's miracles were ſo great, as 
ſome ſuppoſe , that the Phariſees could not but be convinced 
that they were d:wine ; but out of their malice and envy they 
uttered this b12ſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, to keep the 
people from following Cbr:/#; then we hence inferr two things : 
Firſt, How ſtrong an evidence there was in the miracles of 
Chriſt, when it convinced his moſt reſolute enemies that they 
were divine. Secondly, What power a corrupt will may bave 
over a convinced underſtanding : = although the will may 
not 
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not hinder conmvifFion, yet it may foon ſtifle it, by ſuggeſti n 
thoſe things to the mmd which may divert it from thait cove. 
Hiems of Truth ; and ſeck to find out 8#Y ways to diſgrace it. 
It would be no difficult rack to diſcover in all thoſe mſtances 
wherein the anbelief of men is diſcovered in the New Teſt a- 
ment, that the perſons guilty of it did not proceed like rational 
men, or. ſuch as defired Truth, but were Wholly carried away 
through paſſion, mtereft, prejudice, di/affeFion, or ſome other* 
canſe of that natmre , which may give us a ſufficient account 
why thoſe perſons did not believe , although there might be 
clear and undonbted evidence to perſuade them to it. But al- 
though I affert that theſe rational evidencerare ſufficient ar- 
gwments of the truth of the defrine they come to manifeſt , 
vet- I would not be ſo =nderſtood, that I thereby reſolve all 
Religion into a mere att of reaſon and knowledge, and that no 
more powey is required in the anderſtanding to believe the Go- 
ſpel, than to believe a Mathematical demonſtration : which is 
another obje#ion ſome lay in the way of this opinilld ; but it is 
not difficult getting over it, For the ſufficiency which I arrr+- 
bute to rational evidence, is not abſolute and /imple, but m ſuo 
genere , 25 an objettive evidence, Notwithſtanding this, the 
whole work of the Spirit of God in its peculiar energy and 
way of: operation upon the ſoul, is left entire to it ſelf: But 
then»when the firit works as to the planting of a truly divine - 
fauh, I do not think that it only per/uades the ſors of the 
Truth of a Divine Teſtimony, but withall repreſents the Truths 
revggled by that Teſtimony, with all that excelency and ſuita- 
bJeneſs that there is in them, that by the moſj agreeable, yet 
effet{ ual influence of the ſpirit upon the ſoul, it cheerfully ems 
braceth that Trath which is revealed, and cordially yields up its 
ſelf in obedience to it. This is the Divine faith which the Scr+- 
rure acquaints us with, and not ſuch a one as merely believes 
the rruth of a Divine Teſtimony; and as to the produttion 
of this faith, 1 acknowledge mere rational evidence to be inſuf- 
ficient, becauſe they proceed in two very different ways; the one 
is to ſatisfie mens minds in the truth of the doFrine, the other 
is to bring them effeFually to adhere unto it. The aſſerting of 
the one therefore doth no more tend to deſtroy the other, than 
the ſaying that a Teleſcope will help us to diſcover very much 
of the heavenly bodies, doth imply that a blmd man wy ſee 
them, . 
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them, if he makes but ſe of them. Although therefore the 
natural man cannot ſavingly bend the thmgs of God, yet 
there may be ſo-much rarronal evidence going a with Dj- 
wine revel ation, that ſuppoſing reſo to be pure, and not cor- 
rupted and ffeeped in ſence a3 now it is , it would diſcover /pi- 
ritual evidence to be the moſt real and convincing evidence. 
Thus far we have proved, That where there « any infallible Te 
mony , there us faffcien rational evidence going along with it , 


to make it appear that it s from God. 
i 
y ® 
— CHA P. elX. 


The rational evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian Religi- 
on from Miracles, ' 


The poſſibility of miracles appear: from God and providence; the 
evidence of a Dione Tobimonj by them. God alone can real- 
ly alter the courſe of nature. The Devil's power of workimg 
miracles confidered. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The cures 
mm the _ of Kſculapius a: Rome, &c. God never works 
miracles, but for ſome particular end. The particular reaſons 
of the miracles of Chriſt. The repealing the Law of Mo- 
fes, which had been ſetled by miracles. Why Chriſt checked 
the Phariſees for demanding a ſign, when himſelf appeals to 
%, miracles. The power of Chriſt's miracles on many who 

not throughly believe. Chriſt's miracles made it evident 
that be was the Meſſias, becauſe the predittions were fulfilled 
in bim. Why John Baptiſt wrought no miracles. Chriſt's mi- 
racles neceſſary for the overthrow of the Devil's Kingdoms. 
Of the Demoniacks and Lunaticks im the Goſpel, and m the 
Primitive Church. The power of the name of Chriſt over 
them largely proved by ſeveral Teſtimonies. The evidence 
thence of a Divine Power in Chriſt, Of counterfeit diſpoſſeſ- 
ſions. Of miracles wrought among Infidels. Of the future 
ſtate of the Church. The neceſſity of the miracles of Chriſt , 

. as t0 the propagation of Chriſtian Religion : that proved from 
the condition of the publiſhers, and the ſneceſs of the Doftrine, 
The Apoſtles knew the hazard of therr employment ; befort 
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they entred on it. The boldneſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles 
Are) ar thi , compared = heathen Philoſophers. 
No motive could carry the Apoſtles through their imployment, 
but the truth of their Dottrine; not ſecking the bonour, pro= 
fit or pleaſure of the world. The Apoſtles evidence of the 
truth of their DcFrine lay in being ege-witneſſes of our Savi- 
our's miracles and reſurrettion. That atteſted by themſelves; 
their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Goſpel. Of the na- 
ture of the dottrine of the Goſpel ; _— of it to natural 
inclinations. Strange ſucceſs of it, notwithſtanding it came 
not with humane power : No Chriſtian Emperour , till the 
Goſpel univer/ally preached. The weakneſs and ſimplicity of 
the inſtruments which greached the Goſpel. From all which 
the great evidence of f power of miracles s proved. 


F all rational evidences which tend to confirm the truth of 
a divine Teſtimony, there can be none greater than a pow- 
er of working miracles for confirmation that the Teſtimony which 
& revealed s infallible. The poſſibility of a power of miracles 
cannot be queſt:oned by any who aſſert a Deity and a Prowi- 
dence; for by the ſame power that rh1mgs were either at firſt 
produced, or are ſtill conſerved ( which is equivalent to the 0» 
ther) the courſe of nature may be altered , and things cau- 
ſed which are beyond the power of inferiour cauſes: For though 
that be an immutable Law of Nature as to Phyſical beings, that 
every thing remains in the courſe and order wherein it was ſet 
at the Creation; yet that only holds till the ſame power wich 
ſet it in that order ſhall otherwiſe diþo/e of it ; granting then 
the poſſibility of miracles, the ſubject of this — is, That 
a power of miracles is the cleareſt evidence of a divine Tefti- 
mony, which will _ from theſe following conſiderations. 
God alone can really alter the courſe of nature. I ſpeak not 
of ſuch things which are apt only to raiſe admiration in us be- 
cauſe of our unacquaintedneſs with the cauſes of them, or man- 
ner of their prodution, which are thence called wonders, much 
leſs of mere juggles and impoſtures , whereby the eyes of men 
are deceived ; but I ſpeak of ſuch rhings as are in themſelves 
either contrary to, or above the courſe of nature, i.e. that or- 
der which is eſtabliſhed in the univerſe, The Devil no que- 
ion may, and doth often deceive the world, and may by the 
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ſubtilty'and agility of his nature , perform ſuch things as may 

* amuſs the minds of men, and ſometimes put them to it, to find 
a difference between them and reai miracles, if they only make 
their ſenſes judges of them. And ſuch kind of wonders, though 
they are but ſparingly done, and with a kind of ſecrecy ( as 
though they were conſulting with Cataline about the burning 
Rome ) yet the Devil would have ſome (eſpecially when gno- 
raxce and Superftition are Aſcendants ) to keep up his inter 
in the world. Or elſe, when he is like to be d:ſpoſſeſed and 
thrown out. of all , he then tries his utmoſt to keep as many 
to him as may be; thus when the Spirit of God appeared in 
the miracles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles and the Primi- . 
tive Church , he then conjured up all the infernal Powers to 
do ſomething parallel, to my polſeflion of his Idolatrows Tem- 
ples; as long as he could. Thus we find Simon Mags dog- 
ging the Apoſtles ( as it were ) at the heels, that by his Ma- : 
gick he might ſtagger the faith of people concerning the mira- 
cles wrought by the Apoſtles : after him _—_ appeared 
upon the Stage ; but his wonders are ſuch pitifull things , 
compared with thoſe wrought by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, that 
it could be zothing but malice in Hierocles to mention him in 
_ with Chriſt. But thoſe things which ſeem a great 
deal more conſiderable than either of theſe, were, The care of 
a blind man by Veſpaſian in «A:gypt, mentioned by Tacitus and Sueton. Pep. 

uetonizs, wherein there was a palpable imitation of our Sa- ©42- 7 

viour's Curing the blind max in the Goſpel; for the man told 
Veſpaſian , reſtiturum oculos ſi inſputggt , that he ſhould receive 
hu fight by hu ſpittle ; So Spartianus tells us of a woman that 
was cured of her blindneſs by kiſſmg the knees of the Emperour 
Adrian; and Boxhornizs hath produced an old Table in the 
Temple of «ſculapius at Rome of ſeveral diſeaſed perſons that 
were cured there : A blind man in the time of Antoninus was 
cured by this Oracle ; he muſt come to the Altar, and kneel there ; 
from the right ſide he muſt turn to the left , ayd put five fin- 
gers upon the Altar, and then lift up bu hands and touch his eyes, 
and ſo was cured: Another called Lucius cured of the pain of 
bis fide, by mixing the aſhes of the Altar with the wine, and ap- 
plying it to his ſide; another cured of ſpitting of bloud by the ker- 
nel of a pine-apple, and boney uſed three days ; a fourth cured of Queſt. Row. 
blindneſs by the bloud of 8 white Cock and honey uſed three days 9. 7. 


por 


Apol. c. 23. 


« 


Apol. c. 22. 


upon his eyes. - Theſe are the moſt» conſiderable of all the pre- 
tended miracles done about that twre, when the noiſe of the 
Chriſtion miracles were ſpread ſo far and done fo frequently , 
that they chalenged the Heathens again and again to bring 
forth any perſon poſſeſſed with a Devil, if he did not confeſs to 
them that he was a Devil, though he made the Heathens be- 
lieve that he was a God, they were contented to zave their b/ood 
in the place. 

For thus Tertullian ſpeaks in his Apology to them : Edatur 
bic aliquis ſub tribunalibus veſtris, quem demone agi conſtet : juſ- 
ſus 4 quolibet Chriſtiano 1:qui ſpiritus ille, tam ſe Damonem con- 
fitebirur de vero, quam alibi Deum de falſo : que producatur 


' oliquts ex iis qui de Deo pati exiftimartur , qui ars inhalantes 


numen de nidore concipiunt, qui rud ando curantur, qui anhelan- 
do profantur. Iſta ipſa Virgo celits pluviarum pollicitatrix , 
iſte ipſe eAſculapizs Medicinarum demonſtrator, alias de mortu- 
turs ſcordii & denatii & Aſclepiadoti ſubminiſtrator , niſt ſe 
Demones confe(ſi fuerint , Chriſtiano mentiri non audentes , ibi- 
dem illius Chriſt iant procacifſumi ſanguinem fundite. Suid iſto 
opere manifeſtins, quid hac probatione fidelius ? fimplicitas veri- 
tatss in medio eſt ; virtws ili ſua aſſiſtit , nihil ſuſpicari licebit , 
magia aut aliqua fallacia fieri, Ditts non ftetis, fi oculi veſtri 
& aures permiſerint vobs, In theſe very daring words, we 
fee how the Chriſtians appealed to their fakes, even with the 
bazard of their own lives, that they would make even ſcn- 
lapius himſelf confeſs what he was, and by whoſe power all the 
cures were wrought uporythe dreamers in his Temples. And for 
the manner of the Devils cures, the ſame Author explains it 
thus, Ledunt primo, dehinc remedia pr cipiunt ad miraculum no- 
va, ſive contraria, poſt que deſmmunt ledere & curaſſe creduntur. 
They firſt poſſeſs the bodies th-mſelves (as Demoniacks were com- 
mon in thoſe times) and affett it with various diſtempers, after- 
wards upon uſing the ſtrange remedies preſcribed by «£ſculapius , 
they forſake their ſtation, and the perſon « cured, And for the 
cures performed by the Emperours, thoſe who conſider what 
various artifices were about that time uſed to procure an opt- 
2101 of Divinity in the Emperours, will not much wonder that 
ſuch reports ſhould be ſpread of them, or that any perſ-ns ſhould 
feign theſe diſtempers to give themſelves out to be cared by 
them, But granting ſonzewhat wonderfull in theſe, —_ 
rney, 
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, compared with thoſt done by Chrifians ? and who ever 
net ay down his life to atteſt any of them ? So thatthough 
the Devil by his Jo = calily impoſe upon Spe#ators 
eyes, qt” 4 impoſſible for him by any power of his own to 
alter the courſe of nature, or produce any real miracle. For 
true miracle is a produttion of ſomething out of nothing 
 (whichcannet be done by le than an emmiporent arm) and that 
( either in the rhing it ſelf, or the manner of produting it. In 
the chmg it;/elf, when it is of that nature that it cannot be 
produced by any ſecond cauſes, as the raiſing of the dead; in the 
manner of doing it, when though the :hing lies within the poſ- 
ſibility of ſecond cauſes, yet it is performed without the help of : 
any of them, avin the cure of diſeaſes without any w/e of means, 
by a word ſpeaking, the touch of a garment, &c. Now that all 
e miracles which were wrought in confirmation of the 
Chriſtian dofFrine were ſuch true and proper miracles , Will be 
diſcovered afterwards. 

" God never alters the courſe of nature, but for ſome very Seft.2. 
conſiderable end. For otherwiſe when he did it, it would not 2. 
be taken notice of, nor thought to be an a/teration of the order 
of nature, but only ſome rare contmgencies which lie hid in the 
order of cauſes, but only break out at ſome times : of which ſort 
are all thoſe rh:#Fs which the jgnorant world is apt to account 
as Prodigies, Of all which rare contingencies in nature, I ſay, as 
the Roman Orator doth, Si quod raro fit , id portentum putan- Cicere de Div, 
dum eft , ſapientem eſſe portentum eft , [epins enim mulum pe- !- 2. 
periſſe arbitror, quam ſapientem uſe If all rare contingencies 
be accounted prodigies, a Wiſe man s certainly the greateſt Pro- 
aigy. But theſe are quite of another nature from true mira- 
cles, which are immediately produced by a divine Power, and: 
intended for a confirmation of fome divine Teſtimony. There 
are now ſeveral weighty rea/ons which might make miracles 
necelfary in the time of our Saviour, as an evidence of his D+ 
vine Authority and Power. 

That he came to take down that way of worſhip which bad 1, 
been at firſt ſetled by a power of miracles in Moſes. God would 
not be ſo much wanting to the faith of that people which had 
received their Law by fiens and wonders from Heaven, but 
that there ſhould be as #rmmg an evidence given to them, 
that the fnlne/s of :1me was come when that diſpenſation was to 
have 
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have an end, and to give place to one more which was 
to be eftabliſhed wſtead of it. Upon which account the Fews 
might r41::nally enquire after a ſign where any new revelation 
was diſcovered , which might null the obligation of any for- 
mer Law. and when they enquire ſo much after a jg», our 
Saviour doth not reje&t the enquiry as in it ſelf unreaſonable , 
but as made in an, unreaſonable manner ; for they would not 
be contented with the miracles which cur Saviour wrought , 
which ſufficiently manifeſted a Divine power ; but all that they 
deſired was, a /ien frem heaven, 1. e. ſuch as were done at the 
giving of the Law, the rhundring and lighthings there; or, 
as the raining of Manna in the Wilderneſs; now our Saviour 
juſtly checks this demand as importune and impudent ; partly as 
knowing upon What account they asked it , merely to tempt 
him ; and not out of any rea/ deſire of /arsfattion ; and part- 
ly becauſe of that abundant evidence which was given in the 
miraculons eures Which were wrought by him, which were 
more ſuitable to that deſign of doing good in the world, than* 
all the Thunderclaps on Mount Sinai were ; neither were the 
people in a condition to be fed by Manna as they were in the 
wilderneſs, God gracioully ſuiting the diſcoveries of his power 
to the peculiar advantages of the people which they were 
made to, and the diſpenſation they uſkered ins Thoſe terrible 
ffens at Mount Sinai being very ſutable to the ſeverity and 
rigcur of the Law : and the gracious miracles of our Saviour, 
to the ſweetneſs and grace of the Grfpel. And on this account 
our Saviour charged the Fews with hypocri/ie, in requiring a 
o(4tiov, AS ſemetbins above Swaws , a prod:g ') rather than a mi- 
racle ; in evil and adulterons generation ſcekerh after a ſign, 
and tbere jhall no ſign be given it but that of the Prophet Jo- 
nas, 4. e. this pe«ple which are ſo far from the faith of Abra- 
bam, (and thereforeare ſuppoſititions Children ) that no mira- 
cles which I doe, will conwvimce them, but they ſeek only to 
have their humours gratified more than their faith confirmed 
by ſome prodigy from Heawen, ſhall not by me be thus grats- 
fied; but having done enough already to perſuade them, if they 
had any heart to believe, inſtead of a /ign from Heaven, they 
ſhall have only one from the Earib, and that not fo much z»- 
teuded for the converſion of ſuch wilfull Unbelievers, as for the 


reſtifying my Innocency to the world, VIZ. his reſurrettion from 
the 
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the dead. And fo elſewhere when the Fews demand a /fev, 
it was upon the doing of har, which if they had atrended 


to, had been a ſufficient ſign to them, viz. bis driving the buyers Joh. 2. 18. 


and ſellers out of the Temple : Which being a rhing permitted 
by the Sanbedrin and th Price, how could they think 6 
mean a perſon, in appearance, as our Saviour was, could ever 
have effe&ed it, had it not been for a Divine Majeſty and 
Power which appeared in him ? It was not then the expetta- 
tien of miracles which our Saviour rebuked in the Fews, 
but being «nſa:;sfied with the kind and nature of our Sevi- 
our's miracles, It was their hypocriſie and wnbelief which 
Chriſt condemned , notwithſtanding the frequent miracles 
which he wrovgh: among them : For we plainly find our Sa- 
viour very often appealing to his miracles as the evidences of 
his Divine Commit 

them, which no man elſe did, they had not bad fin, i. &. in not 
believing me. Whereby Chriſ# both ſets forth the neceſſity of 
his working miracles in order to the convittion of the world, 
and the greatneſs of the miracles which he wrought; he did 
thoſe no wan elſe had done, no not Moſes and Elias, in cu- 
ring all manner of diſeaſes by the word of his mouth; and 
thoſe miracles which they had done, he exceeded them in the 
manner of doing them. Moſes fed them with bread from Hea- 
ven, but Chriſt multiplied on earth ſome few loaves and fiſhes, 
to the ys. of many thouſands : Elias indeed raiſed one 
from the dead; but Chrift raiſed wore, and one after he had 
been four days in the grave. And upon this very evidence of 
our Saviour's miracles we find many believing on him. And 
even of :bo/e who were not ſo far wrought upon as to become 


followers of Chriſt, as the only Meſſias, yet we find them fo far Joh. r. 49. 


waded by the power of his miracles, that they looked upvn 

im as a great Propber, or one that was ſent from God : So Nj- 
codemur, who came firſt to Chrif more as a rational enquirer 
than a believer, yet we ſee he was perſwaded that he was a tea- 
cher come from God, becauſe no man could do the miracles which 
Chriſt did, unleſs God were with him. And before him many 
of the Fews at Feruſalem believed in his name when os aw 
the miracles which he did ; yet theſe perſons Chriſt would ner 
truſt bimſelf with, tecauſe he knew their hearts were not ſubdued 
to his JoFrine, though their — were convinced by 
1 his 
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his miracles, And after this others of the Jews that looked 
not on him as the Meſſias, yet it is ſaid they believed on him 
on the account of his miracles, And many of the people bee 
lieved en him, and (aid, When Chriſt cometh, will be do more 
miracles than theſe which this man hath done ? Although 
herein they were moſt wnres/onable in believing the evidence, 
and not the rruth atteſted by it; in believing Chriſ#® to be 
one ſent from Ged by his miracles, and yet not believing him 
to be the Meſjias, which was the rhing arreſted by them. Not 
that mere miracles would prove the per/en to be the Meſſias 
who did them, but the miracles proved the teſtimony to be 
Divine ; now that which Chriſt delivered to them as a Divine 
Teſtimony, was his being the Meſſias, and therefore by the 
ſame reaſon they believed him to be one /emr from God, they 


© ought to have believed him to be the Meſſias ; for one ſent 


Joh. 9. 29, 30. 
Ver. 33- 


Ver. 31. 


from God could never fal/ifie in the main of his meſſage, as 
this was of our Saviaur's preaching And hence it is obſervable 
our Savieur did not ſhew forth his Divine power till he ex- 
tired upon his office of preaching, thereby making it appear he 
mniended this as the great evidence of the truth of the doFrine 
which he preached to them. And herein the þ/md man in 
the Goſpel ſaw more truth and reaſon than the whole Cours 
of Sanhedrin, before which in probability he was convented 
about his cure by m_ ; for when they ſought to get ſome- 
thing out of him in diſparagement of our Sawiaur's perſon 
and miracle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when they 
ſaid they knew God ſpake to Moſes, but fo this fellow, we 
know not from whence be is. Why herein, ſaith he, js 
a marvellous thing, that ye know not from whence he is, and 
yet be hath opened mine eyes. If this man were not of God, 
be could do nothing ; (as though he had aid) is it not plain . 
that this -1an is imployed by God in the world by the mj- 
racles which he doth ? for otfterwiſe God would not fo rea: 
dily af him in doing ſuch great works ; for we know that 
God heareth not ſinners : but if any man be a worſhipper of 
God, and doth his will , him beheareth; £ q if this man pre- 
tended a Commiſſion from Heaven falſly\(Whereby he would: 
be the greateſt of ſinners) can we think would ſo mi- 
da 36 aſſiſt him ? but we know by out Law, if one 
comes with a Commiſſion from. God, and draw men pot to - 
Iaolatry, 
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Idslatry, which is meant by a worſhipper of God, ſuch a one 
God is preſent with, and we are bound to beliewe him. And 
for this very miracle, or curing one born blind, was the like 
ever heard of before ? did ever Moſes or the Prophets do it? 
Thus we ſee what ſtrong rational evidence there was in this 
 mirdMe of Chriſt inthe judgment of this blmd man, which 
he wirered with ſo much reaſon before the Coure of Sanhe- 
drin, when he knew how like he was to be excommunicated 
for it ; and yet this.very per/om was as yet ignorant that Chr:f 
was the true Meſſias, as appears by the /equel of the Chapter ; Ver: 36. 
but upon ChriſPs revelaizon of himſelf to him, he waach V 
believed on him. How ſtrangely irrational were the Fews 
then in rejedimg our Saviour when his miracles not only 
exceeded thoſe of Moſes both in number and qualuy ; but which 
was more, they ſaw themſelves the miracles which Chriſt did, 
but they received thoſe of Msſes only upon thecredir of their 
' Fathers ! And from the frength of the evidence arifing from 
the power of. miracles it is that St. Peter tells the promiſcu- 
ous Aſſembly, Aft. 2. 22, That feſws of Nazareth was 4 
man approved of God among them, by miraclet, wonders and 
figs which God did by bim in the midſt of them, as they 
themſelves alſo knew, He appeals to their own knowledge, 
which he would not certainly have done, had it not been in a 
caſe beyond all di/pute among them, Which was a thing ſo 
notorious among them, that we find the Phariſees themſelves 
confeſling it, bat do we ? For this man doth miracles : Joh. 11. 47. 
Now then in a Nations whoſe religicn had been e —_—_— 
miracles, and the certainty of the truth of it, among thoſe 
who then profeſſed it, aid _ ſo much upon the cenſtanr 
credit which the report of the miracles done at the ſetling 
of their Law had among them ; what could be a more ra- 
tional convincing Way of proceeding, than for our Saviour 
to manifeſt by a greater power of miracles in himſelf 
the undoubted credentials of his commiſſion from Heawen ; 
and that he was the true Meſſias, which was foretold b 
their own moſt ſacred and authentical records ? Which wi 
appear more, 'S : 
Becauſe tht power of miracles did evidently declare that he 
was the wevy perſon promiſed, For if the exatt correſpon- 
dency of the event to the an in a Nation m— 
1 2 them 
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them as Divine, be an undoubted evidence that they are ex- 
attly fulfiled, our Saviour was moſt certainly the perſon ſo 
often ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament, For many of the Pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament concerning the Meſſsas, if they 
were not fulfiled in Chriſt, in the conditions the Fews have 
been in ſirice their dſperfion ( which fell out- exatly Yccor- 


ding to the predi#ion of Chriſt ) it is smpoſſible they ſhould be 
fulfilled at all. So that either the predi#:ons mult loſe their dr- 


vine authority, or they muſt be accompliſbed in our bleſſed Sa- 
wviour. For as Tertullian ſharply ſays to the Fews, Redde fta- 


tum Fudeze quem Chriſtus inveniat, & alium contende wenire ; 


; Let the people of the Fews be in their former condition, and then 


plead for a Meſſias to come. For can any thing be more plain 
than that the Meſſias was to be born in Bethlebem of Fudea? 
but where is that nw , and how long ſince the Fews enjoyed 
any Civil Polity there ? what is become of the ſecond Temple, 
in the ze of which the deſire of all Nations ſhould come ? Is 
not Feru/alem already deſtroyed, and thz oblation there long 
ſince ceaſed , which was to come to paſs ſo ſoon after the Meſ- 
ſias, and did accordingly ? Is not the Scepter yet departed from 
Judah, and the Lawgiver from between his feet, and is not 
Shiloh yet come? What ſtrange unintelligible weeks were 
thoſe of Daniel, if they were extended to 10 indefinite a ſpace 
of time as the Fews pretend ? and if indefinite, what certain 
ground could from "thence be gathered of any rime wherein 
their accompliſhment was to be expetted? but not to expatriate 
on thoſe things which are already ſo largely proved beyond all 
poſſibility of #omtradittion , by the ancient and modern learned 
Writers againſt the Jews : To.inſiſt therefore on our preſent 
buſineſs; are not the Prophecies concerning the miracles which 
the Meſſias ſhould work, exattly fulfilled in Chriſt ? Then the 
eyes of the blind ſhall be opened , and the ears of the deaf ſhall 
F4 unſtopped ; then ſhall the lame man leap as an Hart, and the 
tongue tl the dumb ſhall (ing. He muſt be a great ftranger in 


the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament that is to ſeek for an exact 
V.Ere, in Job. fulfilling of this Prophecy. Nay , and the Fewiſh Midraſch , 
9. 32. 


upon P/al. 146. 8. faith, that when Meſſias comes, he ſhould 
open the eyes of the blind; and the Jews themſelves often 
freak of the great miracles which the Meſias ſhould doe when 
he appears; and therefore out of their own mouths will = 
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be condemned , when the miracles of Chriſ# make it ſo evident 
that he was the true Meſias. Hence when Fobn Baprift ſent 
his Diſciples to Chr; for them to be fully fatisfied concerning 
him, Chriſt gives this anſwer to them ; he bids them tell him, 
the blind recerve their fight, and the lame walk, and the Lepers Matth. 11. x. 
are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raiſed up &C. 
as though the mentioning of theſe miracles was ſufficient to 
make it appear to them who he was whom they came to en- 
quire after. And therefore it is obſervable that Fobn Bapti/t 
himſelf, though greater than the Prophets, nay, than whom there Mat. 11. 9,tr. 
Was not a greater born of women, by our Saviour's own Teſt i- 
mony ; yet of him it is ſaid, hat be _—_ ”o miracle : of Joh. 10. 4r. 
which no accdunt can be given ſo probable and rational, as 
that God in his infinite wiſdom was pleaſed io to order it, that R 
the evidence of our Sawviour's being the Meſſias might be made / 
more clear by the miracles which he wrought; that the minds 
of people might not be diſftratted between Fobn and Chriſt ; 
he therefore reſerved the glory of miracles wholly to the name 
of Chriſt, that there might be no pretence of competition be- 
- tween Fohn and him. 
Another reaſon of the neceſſity of miracles in our Saviour Set#, 4; 

by way of rational evidence, is, the overtbrowing the-power 2. 
and king dom of the Devil in the world. For which purpoſe it 
is obſervable that the Dewi/ had ſcarce ever greater power over 
the bodies of men as well as their ſouls, than at that time; 
- thence we read of ſuch a multitude of demoniacks in the Go- | 
ſpel.For it ſeems very harſh to interpret thoſe merely of Epilep- 
tical and Lunatick perſons, both becauſe the Seruorr{b der, and Matth. 4. 24. 
onanmetiu, and eÞgavlixct, are mentioned diftinttly, and 
that it appears by the primitive Church afterwards how fre- 
= it was toeject the Dews/ out of poſſeſſed perſons. Nay, fo 

r am I from thinking that the Demoniacks were mere Luna- 
- ticks, that IT rather think with Yoſſizs that the Lunaricks were De 140/2t. 1. 2. 
truly Demoniack:,, only they were not conſtantly under: the «. 19. 
power of the Devil, but as their parox;/ms returned upon them, 
the Devil loving to fiſh in ſuch troubled waters. And thence Mat. 17. 14- 
the ſame perſon is called a Lunarick in one place, who is cal- Luke 9. 39- 
led a Demoniack in another ; becauſe he did. raere #n principiis 
lunationiin , as the Arabick werſion exprefſeth it ; or as Ruſt 
cns Elpidius more fully explains it, | 

Repſerat 
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Lib. c. Rep/erat in medium rabies horrenda furoris 

Demonic afflatu, propria qui peſte nocivus 

Allidit captas fedvo diſcrimine memtes, 

Menſtrua deciduos cum Luna recolligit ignes, 


Theopbylat is of opinion, that the-Fews in the time of our 
Saviour ſuppoſed, that the /ouls of dead men became De- 
Matt. 8. 28. ns, and thence we read in Scripture of the Demoniacks a+ 
mong the Tombs : but it is far more probable which Grotizxs 
conceives, that the Fews were of opinion, that the» ſouls of 
dead men did bover up and down about their bodies, and that 
\ theſes were ſo long under the Devils power, which many of 
"the Fews to this. day believe and make uſe of the inffence of 
the Pyrhonsſs railing Samuel ; on which account the Dewsls 
to favour an opinion fo adverntageazs to their intereſt, might 
appear with greater terror and fury about their burying places, 
as we ſee they did in thoſe poſſeſſed perſons. * But on what- 
ever account it was, we find it evidew that about the rime 
of our Saviour's appearance, and ſome time after, the truly 
wigyh vu were very frequent ; whether it were that the Dew:/ 
by ſuch frequent poſſeſſions of perſons, and making them to 
do ſuch frange things, might thereby endeavour to inva- 
lidate the evidence of our Sawiour's miracles (from whence it 
IS probable the Phariſees raiſed their calummny, that Chriſt did 
miracles by Beelzebub, becauſe they ſaw ſo many ſtrange ap- 
pearances cauſed by poſſeſſed perſons) or whether it were 
through the admirable providence of God, which might give 
Satan the greater liberty at that tie,on purpoſe to beightenthe 
glory of our Saviour in diſpoſſe i him, and thereby togive 
the higheſt rational evidence, that his power was of Gad, which 
tended ſo much to the deſfruftion of the Kingdow of Satan. 
SeX. 5. And hence the Primitive Chriftians did fo much rriumph, 
and as it were- inſult over the Devil where-ever they found 
him, making him to remove his lodgings from poſſeſſed perſons, 
by a writ of ejeftion from the name of Chriſt, Thence Or 
gez rationally concludes that Chri/# had his peaver given him 
| from above, becauſe at his very nawe the Devls forſook the 
Orig. Cell.1.3. bodies which they had poſſeſſed, Ei 33 wi 216552 iv aun bien 
N20, 2% Gy #; Jeiuorss my eibuan dvri ereyrrodey tres 
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v\noiles erega/qer de i Vier” ave mousid or. And heelſewhere 
tells us, that even the meancſt ſort of Chr;/tians without any 


ceremony, but merely by their prayers, did ordinarily eject _. 


the Dewi! out of mens bodies : ws #himzy Þ iNGras 73 ems avegs rm 
Tvn, Tacumons * us mf Avyy yet act & m WH. Seauiroy ems 
*; aig, s mira; Sodlor regs 73 rihnviver x, ita varfordily dm 
Yuygs dr3gume 4 owe) G- gs nm 2 Jovani s F hounals met 
$ mia; amdeiten. Ordinary Chriſtians, faith he, moſ# comn- 
monly do this, the Grace of Chriſt by its word thereby diſcc- 
wering the contemptibleneſs and infirmity of the Devils, that in 
order to their tjettion they did not ſo much as want any lear- 
ned or experienced Chriſtian. And for this - tppen to the 
Heathenz themſelves, as appears not only by the challenge of 
Tertullian already mentioned, but by the Tefimony of almoſt 


all of them who have writ againſt the Heatbens in windica- , 


tien of the Chriſtian Religion. Thence Minutius Felix, Hec 
omnia ſcum plerique, pars veſtrum, ipſos demonaz de ſemetip- 
ſis confiteri, quoties & nobis tormentis verborum, & orationis 
incendiis de corporibus exiguntur. Ipſe Saturnus & Serapis, 
& Fupiter, & quicquid damonum colitis, witti dolore quod 
ſunt eloquuntur, nec utique in turpitudinem ſui nonnullis pre- 
ſertim weft rum aſſiſtentibus, mentiuntur. - Ipſis teſtibus eos eſſe 
Demonas, de ſe verum confitentibus credite; adjurati enim per 
Deum wverum & ſolum, inviti, miſeri corporibus inborreſcunt ; 
& wel exiliumt ftatim,” wel evaneſcunt gradatim, prout fides 
patientis adjuvat, ant gratia curants af. Can we now 
think the Dewi! ſhould not only forſake his Tyramy over 


the bodies of mEn, but let go ſo advantageous a pillar of -his - 


tyranny over the conſciences of men in Idolatrous worſhip, as 
the comtcenling himſelf was, had he-not been forced to it by 
a power "far greater than his own ? So Cyprian ad Demetria- 
»um, appeals to him being the Procon/ul* of Africa, about 
the ſame thing (who had written ſharply againſt the Chriſtians) 
for- ſpeaking of the Devils whom they "worſhipped in their 
Idols. O ft andire eos welles & widere, q 


mentis de obſeſſss corporibus ejiciuntur, quando ejulantes & 
gementes woce humana, & poteſtate divina flagella & werhers 
ſemtientes, wenturum judicium confitentur ; wveni & cognoſce 
vera eſſe que dicimus : and alittle after, wvidebis ſub manu 
noſtra 
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rantur & torquentur Spiritualibus flagris © werbarum tor- /. 12. my 
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noſtra tare vintos, & tremere captives, quos tu ſuſpicis & 
wveneraris ut Dominos, Did ever any of the Heathen Magi- 
cians (of which there were good ſtore) extore fuch things 
from the Devils, as the Chriſtians did,merely by their prayers, 
and vocations of the name of God and Chriſt 2 did they ever 
make them confeſs to be what they were, not only in poſſeſ- 
ſed bodies but-in their Temples too ? that was beyond the power 
of their Epbeſian letters, or any of their Magical incantations. 
Did the Devils ever dread ſo much the name of Socrates or 
Ariſtides as they did that of God and of Chriſt > Of which 
Lattantius thus ſpeaks, Luo audito tremunt, exclamant, & 
uri ſe wverberarique teſtantur, & interrogati qui ſint, quando 
wvenerint, quando in hominem irrepſerint, confitentur ſic extorti, 

excruciati virtute divini nummis exulant ; propter hac wer- 
bera & minas, ſanttos & juſtos viros ſemper oderunt. And 
even Apollo himſelf at the name of Chriſt trembled as much 
as ever the Pythian Prophcreſs did in her greateſt furies ; ſo 
Prudentins tells us. 

Torquetur Apollo 

Nomine percuſſus Chriſti, nec fulmina vyerbi 

Ferre poteſt ; agitant miſerum tot cyerbera lingas, 

uot laudata Dei reſunant miracula Chriſti. 


To theſe we may add what Firmicus faith to the ſame pur- 
poſe, Ecce Damon elt quem colis ; cum Dei & Chriſti ejus 
nomen audierit, contrem:{cit, & ut interroganiibus nobis reſpon- 
deat trepidantia werba, wix ſe colligit ; adberens bomini lace- 
ratur, uritur, vapulat, & ftatim de commiſſis celeribus confite- 
tur. By which Teſtimonies it appears what power over Satan, 
when he was in his Kingdow, the Chriſtians by the power of 
Chriſt had ; not as though the bare. »ame of Chriſt had fo 
reat an efficacy in the ejef:on of Dewils, as Origen ſeems to 
of y_y (in a diſcourſe about the efficacy of names, unwor- 
thy of fo great a Philoſopher) but that God might manifeſt to 
the world the truth that was contained in that name, he did 
give a power to ſuch as made uſe of it, of wsrking miracles by 
it. And thence we read in Scripture, that ſome who were not 
throughly Chriſtians, but yet profeſſed the :rutb of the Goſpel, 
and that what they did was for the honour of _ had a pc» 
wer of caſting out Devils and doing many Wonderful things 
througb his name, y 


be 


pee: 
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Mliſhment of our Seviorr's promiſe to_ his Diſciples when he 


took his leave of them : And rbeſe figns ſhall follow them that Mack 16. 17. 


believe, In my name ſhall they caſt out Devils, &&c. This power 
then in the areng Church a twofold in it, 
both as it was a manifeſtation of the truth of the prediftions 
of our Saviour, and as it was an evidence of the Divine 

of Chriſt, when his ame ſo long after his aſcenſion had fo great 
a command over all the infernal ſpirits; and that fo evidexth, 
that at that time when the Chriſtians did as it were Tyrannize 
over Satan ſo in his own territories, yet then the greateſt of 
his Magicians had no power to hurt the bodies of the Chri- 
ſtians, which is a thing Origen takes much notice of. For 
when Celſus ſaith from” Diogenes __—_ that Magick could 
only hurt ignorant and wicked men, and had no power over Phi- 
loſophers ;- Origen replies, firſt , that Philoſophy was no ſuch 
charm againſt the power of Magick, as appears by* Meragenes 
who writ the ſtory of Apollonins Tyanews, the famous Magi- 
cian and Philo opher, who therein mentions how Enphrates and 
an Epicurean (cx ayes gixborger, ns vulgar Philoſophers ) were 
catched by the Magick of Apollonixs, (and although Philoſtratus 


difown this Hiſtory of Meragenes as fabulous, yet he that . 


thinks Philoſtratus for that, to be of any greater credit, is 


much deceived, of whom Lud. Vives gives this true charafter, D* trad. diſc. 
that he doth magna Homeri mendacia majoribus mendaciis cor- 5 


rigere, mend one ho!e and make three,) but, faith Origen, as to 


the Chriftians, this is undoubtedly true : &amfiCarturte 5 nucls Cont. Colf. 1. C. 
x) 71 mige. <Þganabirny, in tu xp! yemnanTuir Ne 4% Ine7 + 833 Þ- 393 


mm Weamuorres Inv, of Cidyres x7! 78 way laret dvny Y angry - 
MNioug 5 ivzals ovrezrie 5 Nornos voxThs & iwiegs x26:8808, TT 
wanig ww JSayovios tov arorir: This, faith he, we are moſt 
certain of, and have found it by experience true, that thoſe who 
according to the principles of Chrifcanit do worſhip God over all, 
through eſus, and do live according to the Goſpel, being conſtant 
in their ſolemn prayers night and day, ore not obnoxious to the 
power of any Magick or Devils whatſoever. Now then if the 
Devil who had then ſo much power over others, hatl none 
upon the trtte followers of Chriſt ; and if inſtead of that they 
had ſo great a commanding _ over the Devil even in things 

k which 


'By theſe and many other teſtimonies which might be pro- SefF. 6. 
At oor of the Primitive Church, we find an exat accom- 
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which tended moſt to his d;/advantage, not only diſodging him 
out of bodies, but out of his Idolatrous Temples. what can be 


more evident, than that this power which was ſo efficacious for. 


the  overthrowing the Kingdom of Satan, muſt needs be far 
greater than the power of Satan is? For it is an! undoubted 
Maxim in natural reaſon, That what-ever is put out of -its for- 
mer place by forte and violence, is extruded by ſomething ſtronger 
than its ſelf; for if the force on either ſide were equal, there 
could be no diſpoſeſſing of either ; if any thing then be caſt 
out of its former poſſe/ſion unwillingly, it is an undeniable proof 
there was ſome power greater than hu who was diſpoſſeſſed. 
Now we cannot conceive, if there be ſuch malignant ſpirits, as- 
by many undeniable proofs it is evident there are, that t 
ſhould willingly quzt their poſſeſtons to ſuch a do&rine whic 


tends to the unavoidable ruine of their intereſt in the world ; . 


if then the power of this do&rine hath overthroifn the Devil's 
Kingdom in the world, where-ever it hath been Suly entertain- 
ed, it muſt neceflarily follow, that this power $$ far above the 
power of any damned ſpirits, Now what folly and madneſs was 
it in the Heathens to worſhip thoſe for Gods, which they could 
not but ſee, if they would open their eyes, were under fo great 
ſlavery to.a power above them, which could make them con- 
feſs what was moſt to their diſadvantage in the preſence of their 
great adorers ? 

Neither ought the many counterfeits and impoſtures which 
have been in the world in this kind ſince the eſtabliſpment of 
Chriſtian Religion (among the advancers of PE_ intereſt s 
and 4:ſgw) make us ſu/pef# the truth of thoſe things which 

one 


were in the firſt Ages of the Church of Chriſt. For, firſt, 


it ſtands to thegreareſt reaſon, that the ſtrongeſt arguments for - 


the truth of a Religion Qught to be fetched from the ages of 
its firſt appearance in the world; if then the evidence be wn- 
doubted as to thoſe firſt times, we ought to embrace our Reli- 
gion as true, what-ever the _— have been among thoſe 
who have apparently gone aſide from that purity and famplicity 
of the Goſpel, which had ſo great power. Then, ſecondly, if 
all that hath been done in this kind of eje&ing Devils, where 
—_—_ ity is owned, be acknowledged for zmpoſtures : one 
of theſe two things muſt be ſuppoſed as the ground of it : ei- 
ther that there was no ſuch thing as a real poſſeſſion by the 7 

vil, 


>, 
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vil, or elſe there was no ſuch thing as a diſpoſſeſſing him ; If 
the fir ft, then hereby will be ſeen a confirmatron of our former 
argument, that where Chriſtianity is .owned, by the power of 
that, the Devil is more curbed and reſtrained, than where it 
is nay or elſe is much over-run with ignorance and ſuperſtition. 
Of the /atter, the ages of the Chriſtian Church, from the 10th 
Century to the beginning of the 16th Current, are a clear evi. 
dence ; Of the firſt, all thoſt who have been converſant in 
the places where Paganiſm or groſs 1dolatry do yet reign, will 
bring in theig creditable reftimonies, how tyrannical the power 
of the Devils yet among them. If it be not ſo then, where 
carefull endeavours have been uſed for retrieving the ancient 
purity of Chriſtian doftrine and worſhip, we ought to impute 
it to the power of him who is ſtronger than Satan, who where- 
ever he comes to dwell, doth diſpoſſeſs him of his former habi- 
tations. If the ſecond then be entertained as the ground of con- 
cluding all things as impoſtures, which are accounted eipoleſ 
frons of Satan, viz. that he never u really diſpoſed; then it 
muſt either be ſaid, that where he is once ſerzed, there is no 
poſſibility of ejefting him ; which is to ſay, that the Devil hath 
an abſolute and infinite power, and that there is no power greater 
than his, which is to own him for God ; or elſe that God ſuffers 
him to tyrannize where and how he will, which is contrary to 
Divine providence, and the care God takes 'of the world, and 
of the good of mankind ; or elſe, laſtly, that thoſe perſons who 
to do it, are not ſuch perſons who are armed ſo much 


with the power of Chriſt, nor poſſeſſed with fuch a Tn 
F4 
Im 


_ Goſpel, _ hath _ ow” theſe —_— Its, 
is in the caſes-pretend the great 7uglers 
ſtnres of the Chriſtian world, the Poptth Pi s have been fo 
notorious, that none of their own f any great faith or 
credit would ſtand to vouch them. And we have this impreg- 
nable ar againſt all ſuch wes, that the matters 
which they by ſich afions would give an evidence to, being 
ſo vaſtly different from, if not in ſome things diametrically ep- 
e to the firſt delivery and defign of the Chriftian faith, it 
1s mnconfiſtent with the way uſed for the confirmation of Chriſti- 
an Religion in the firſt publiſhing of it, to atteſt the truth of 
fuch things by any real miracles : For ſo it would "invalidate 
the great force of the — 'Y the rrath of Chriſtianity, W 
2 tne 
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_ their unwritten and ſuperſtitions ways of m—_ 
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the ſame argument ſhould be uſed for the proving of that which 
in the judgment of any impartial perſon was not delivered, when 
the trath of the doitrine of Chriſt was confirmed by ſo many 
and uxcontrouled miracles, But hereby we ſee what wnconcei- 
vable prejudice hath been done to the true primitive defrine 
of the Goſpel; and what ſtumbling-blocks have been laid in the 
way of conſiderative perſons, to keep them from embracing the 
truly Chriſtian faith, by thoſe who would be thought the in- 
fallible direFors of men in tt, by making »ſe of the broad-ſeal 
of Heaven ( ſet only to the rrath of the ww oy 4 to confirm 

or if I once 

ſee that which I looked on as an wndoubted evidence of Divine 
power, brought to atteſt any thing direCtly contrary to Divine 
revelation ; 1 muſt either conclude that God may contradi& him- 
ſelf by ſcaling both parts of a contraditticn, which is both 
blaſphemous and impoſſible ; or that that ſociety of men which 
own ſuch things, 1s not at all tender of the hovour of Chriſtian 
doftrine, but ſeeks to ſet up an intereſt contrary to it, and 
matters not what diſadvantage is done to the grounds of Relt- 
gion by ſuch unworthy pretences ; and which of theſe two is 
more rational and true, let every one's conſcrexce judge, And 
therefore it is much the incref of the Chriſtian World to 
have all ſuch frauds and- impoſtures diſcovered, which do ſo 
much diſſervice to the Chriſtian Faith, and are ſuch ſecret, fo- 
menters of Atheiſm and Infidelity. But how far that promiſe 
of our Saviour, That they which believe in hu name, ſhall caſt 
out Devils, and do many miracles, may extend even in theſe 
laſt ages of the. world to ſuch generow and primitive-ſpirited 
Chriſtians, who out of a great and dee kn of the trath of 
Chriſtianity and tenderneſs to the ſouls of men, ſhould go among 
Heathens and Infidels ® convert them only to Chriſt ( and not: 
to a ſecular zntereſt, under pretence of an infallible head) is 
not here a place fully to enquire. I confeſs I cannot ſee any 
reaſon why God may not yet for the convittion of Infidels, em- 
ploy ſuch a power of miracles, although there be not ſuch 
neceſſity of it, as there was in the firſt propagation of the Goſpel, 
there being ſome evidences of the power of Chriſtianity now, 
which were. not ſo clear then, ( as the over-throwing the King- 
dom of Satan in the world; the prevailing of Chriſtianity, not- 
withſtanding force uſed againſt it ; the recovery of it from amidſt 
al 
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all the c tions which were mixed with it ; the conſent of thoſe 
parties in the common foundations of Chriftianity, which yet diſ- 
weree from each other with great bitterneſs of ſpirit,) though I 
y it be not of that neceſſity now, when the Scriptures are 
nveyed to us ina certain uninterrupted manner ; yet God may 
pleaſe out bf his abundant proviſion for the ſatisfattion of the 
minds of men, concerning the 'trath of Chriſtian do&rine, to 
employ good men to do ſomething which may manifeſt the 
of Chriſt to be above the Devi''s, whom they worſhip. 

And therefore I ſhould far” ſooner believe. the re/ation of the 
miracles of Xaverius and his Brethren, employed in the con- 
verſion of Infidels, than Lipſon his Virgo Hallenſi: and Aſpre- 
colts, could it but be made evident to me that the deſign of 


thoſe perſons had more of Chriſtianity than Popery in it ; chat 


#, that they went more upon a deſign to bring the ſouls of the 
Infidels to Heaven, than to exlarge the authority ahd juriſdittion. 
of the Roman Church, 
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But what-ever the truth of thoſe miracles, or the deſign of SefF, 8; 


thoſe perſons were, we have certain and undoubted evidence of. 
the truth of thoſe miracles, whereby Chriſtianity was firſt pro- 
pagated, and the Kingdom of Satan over-thrown in the world ; 
Chriſt thereby making it appear that his power was greater 


than the DeviPs, who had poſſeſſion, becauſe he over-came bim, 1,4 11.21 2 "TL 


took from him all hu armour wherein he truſted, and devided his 
ſpoils , i.e. diſpo ed him of mens bodies, and his 1dolatrows 
Temples, fenced hi 

laſt, when Chriſtianity had overcome by ſuffering, wreſted the 
worldly Power and Empire out of the Devil's hands, and em- 
ployed it againſt himſelf, Neither may we think, becauſe ſince. 
that time the Devil hath got ſome ground in the world again by 
the large ſpread of Mahometiſm, and the general corruptions in 


the Chriſttan world, that therefore the other was no argument of 
Divine power ; becauſe the truth of Chriſtianity is not tied 


to any particular places ; becauſe ſuch a falling away hath been 
foretold in the Scripture, and therefore the truth of them is 
proved by it, and becauſe God himſelf hath rhreatned that 


thoſe who will not” receive the trath in the /ove of it, ſhall” 


be given up to ſtrong delnfrons. Noth not this then in ſtead of 
abating the ſtrength of the argument, confirm it more, and that 


nothing is fallen out in the Chriſtian world, but what was - 


fare- 


$ Oracles, nonpluſt his Magicians, and at. 


's 
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forctold by thoſe whom God employed in the converting of 
it > But we are neither without ſome fair bopes even from 
that Divine revelation which was ſealed by uncontrouled evis 
dence, that there may be yet a time to come when Chriſt will 
recover his Churches to their priſtine purity and ſimplicity z 
but withall, I think we are not to meaſure the fupure felicity 
of the Church by outward ſplendor and greatneſs ( which too 
many ſo ſtrongly fanſie) but by a recovery of that true ſtrict 
of Chriſtianity which breathed in the firſt ages of the Church, 
what-ever the outward condition of the Church may be : For 
if worldly greatneſs, and eaſe, and riches, were the firſt im- 
pairers of the purity of Chriſtian Religiop, it is hard to con- 
ceive how the reſtoring of the Church of Chriſt to its true 
glory, can be by the advancing of that, which gives ſo great 
an occaſion to pride and ſenſuality, which are ſo contraty to 
the deſign of Chriſtian Religion ; unleſs we ſuppoſe men free 
from thoſe corruptions, which continual experzence ſtill tells 
the world the Rulers as well as 2dembers of the Chriſtian ſocie- 
ty are ſubje to. Neither may. that be wondered at, when 
ſuch anevenneſs of parts is now diſcovered in the great Lu- 

 minaries of the world, and the Sun himſelf is found to have | 
»® his maculz, as though the Sun had a purple Fever, or as Kir- 
Propyl. Agoniſt. cher expreſſeth it, be Phebus, qui rerum omnium in univerſo 
ad Ocdipum, nature Theatro aſpettabilium longe pulcherrimus omnium opini- 
BY 3- one eſt habitus, hoc ſeculo tandem fumoſa facie, ac infetto vultu 
macults prodiit ; diceres eum variols laborare ſeneſcentem : 1 
ſpeak not this as though an outward flouriſhing condition of 
the Church were inconſiſtent with its purity ; for then the way 
o refine it, were to throw it into the flames of perſecution ; 
but that the advancement of the flouriſhing condition of the 
Church, is not merely by outward pomp and grandeur, and that 
he purity of the Church is not incon/iſtent with a ſtate of out- 
ward difficulties, which the experience of the Primitive Church 
gives an irrefragable demonſtration of, Thus much may ſerve 
to ſhew the neceſſity of a power of miracles, conjoyned with 
the Chriſtian doftrine, to manifeſt the truth of it by over- 
throwing the Kingdom of that great RP the Devil, 
who had uſurped ſo much Tyranny over the World, 


The 
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The laſt res/on why a power of miracles was ſo neceflary Sel, 9, 
for confirming the truth of the Goſpel, is, becauſe the Goſpel | 
was to be propagated over the world without any other rational 
evidence than was contained in the miracles bt for the cons 
firmation of it. Now the admirable ſucceſs which this doQtrine 
found in the world, conſidering all the circumſtances of it, do 
make it clear what certainty there was that the miracles which 
were wrought were true, and they were certain evidences that 
the doFrine atteſted by them was from God, Now this will 

appear from theſe two things : 

That no rational account. can be given why the Apoſtles ſhould 
undertake to publiſh ſuch a doctrine, unleſs they had- been undoubt- 
edly certain that the Dotrine was ue, and they had ſufficient 
evidence to perſuade others to believe it. 

That no ſatufattory account can be given, conſidering the na- 
ture of the dotrine of Chriſt, and the manner of its wha; . ® 
why it ſhould meet with ſo great acceptanse in the world, had there 

not been ſuch convincing evidence as might fully perſuade men of 


the truth of it. 

I begin with the firſt, from the publiſhers of thi doftrine in 
the world, All that I here.require by way of a Poſtulatum 
or ſuppoſitog, are only theſe two things, which no man right 
in his wits I ſuppoſe will deny : 1. That men are ſo far ratio- 

* wal agents, that they will not ſet upon any work of moment and 
difficulty, without ſufficient grounds inducing them to it ; and 
by ſo much the greater the work is, the more ſure and ftedfaſt 

* had the grounds need to be which they proceed upon. 2. That 

the Apoſtles or firſt Publiſhers of the Chriſtian Doftrine were not - 

men diftraFed, or bereft of their wits, but ated by principles' 
of common ſenſe, reaſon and underſtanding, as other men in the 
world do: Which if any one ſhould be fo far beſide his wits 
as to queſtion, if he have but —_—_ and underſtanding enough 
to read and conſider thoſe admirable writings of theirs which 
are conveyed to us by as certain uninterrupted a Tradition as any 
thing in the world hath been, by that time he will ſe cauſe 
to alter his judgment, and to ſay that they are not mad, but 

| ro the words of the greateſt truth and ſoberneſs, Theſe things 
uppoſed, I now proceed to ghe proving of the thing in hand, 
which will be done by theſe three things ; Firſt, That the 
Apoſtles could not but know how hazardows an employment the 
| preaching 
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preaching of the Goſpel would be to them. Secondly, That no 
motive can be conrerved ſufficient for them to undertake ſuch an 
employment, 1: the infallible truth of the dottrine which they 

earh-d, Thirdly, That the greateſt aſſurance they had them- 
Eves of the truth of their Dottrine, was by being eye-witneſſes of 
the miracles of Chriſt. TE.” | 

Firſt, That the Apoſtles could not but underſtand > rt 
of their employment, notwithſtanding which they cheerfu 
dertook it, That men armed with no external power, nor 
cried up for their wit and /earning, and carrying a doctrine 
with them ſo contrary to the general inclinations of the world, 
having nothing in it to recommend it to mankind but the truth 
of it, ſhould go about to Perſuade the world to part with the 
Religion they owned, and was ſetled by their Laws, and to 
embrace ſuch a Religion as called them off from al! the things 
they loved in this world, and to prepare themſelves by mortifi- 
cation and ſelf-denial for another world, is a thing to humane 
reaſon incredible, unleſs we ſuppoſe them atted by a higher ſpi- 
rit than mankind is ordinarily acted by. For what is there ſ6 
deſirable in continual reproaches and contumelies ? what delight 
is there in racks and priſons ? what agreeableneſs in flames and 
martyrdoms to make men undergo ſome, nay all of, theſe rather 
than diſown that doftrine which they came to publiſh? Yet 
theſe did the Apoſtles cheerfully undergo in order to the con- 
verſion of the world to the truth of that do&rine which they 
delivered to it. And not only fo, but though they did fore- 
fee them, they were not diſcouraged from this undertaking by 
it. I confeſs, when men are upon hopes of profit and intereſt 


-in the world, engaged upon a de/;z2 which they promiſe them- 


ſelves impunity in, having power on their tide, though after- 
wards things ſhould fall out contrary to their expe&ation, ſuch 
perſons may die in ſuch a cauſe, becauſe they muſt, and ſome 
may carry it out with more reſolution, partly through an i»- 


. mate fortitude of ſpirit, heightned with the advantages of Re- 


ligion,” or an Enthafiaſtick temper. But it is hard to conceive 
that ſuch perſons would have undertaken ſo hazardous an cm- 
ployment, if before-hand they had fore-ſeen what they muft 
have ander-gone for it. But ggpw the Apoſtles did fore-know 
that bands and impriſonment, nay death it ſelf muſt be under- 
g-ne in a violent manner, for the ſake of the dotFrine whicl 

they 
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they preached ; yet notwithſtanding all this, they. go boldly and 
with reſo/ntion on with their work, and give not over becauſe 
of any hardſhips and perſecutions they met withal|, One of 
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the chiefeſt of them, St. Peter, and as forward as any in Job. 27. 19. 


Preaching the Goſpel, had the very manner of his death fore- 
told him by Chriſt himſelf, before his Aſcenſton ; yet ſoon at- 
ter we find him preaching Chriſt in the midſt of thoſe who 
had crucified him, and telling them to their faces the grear- 
eſs of their ſm in it, and appealing. to the miracies which 


Chriſt had done among them, and 6b:4ding them repent and be- AN 2. 22,23, 


lieve in him whom they had crucified, if ever they would be ſaved: 
And this he did, not only among the people who pave their 


vented together with John, before the Court of Sanhedrin 
( probably the very ſame which not long before had ſentenced 


Chriſt to death) for a miracle wrought by them, with what AR: 4. 10, 12. 


incredible boldneſs doth he to their faces tell them of their mur- 
dering Chriſt ; and withall, that there was no other way to 
ſalvation but.by him whom they had crucified ! Ze it known 
wito you all ( faith Peter to the Sanhedrin) and to all*the peo- 
ple of Iſrael, that by the name of Teſus Chrift whom ye have cru- 
cified, whom God raiſed from the dead, even by him doth tha 
man ſtand there before you whole. Neither u there ſalvation in 
any other : for there is none other name under Heaven given a- 
mong men whereby we muſt be ſaved, W hat an heroick freedom 
of Bieb-appenrs in theſe words! what magnanimity and cou- 
rage was there now in that perſon, who. durſt in the face of 
this Court tell them of their murther, and that there was no 
ſalvation but by him whom they had crucified ! Well might 
they wonder at the boldneſs of the men, who feared not the 
ſame death which they had fo lately brought their Lord and 
_— to. NY 

(either was this ſingly the caſe'of Peter and Fohn, but all 
the reſt of the Apoſtles undertook their work with the ſame 
reſolution and preparation of Spirit to, undergo the greateſt 
hardſhip in the world for the jake of the truths they Preached, 
And accordingly as far as Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory can aſcertain us 


\ 


38. 
At. 3. 14, 15, 
_— - 16, 19. 
conſent to the crucifying of Chriſt ; but ſooh after, being con- AR. 4. 5. 


Sed. 10. 


of it, they did all but John ( and that to make good the pre- Joh. 21. 22. 


dition of Chriſt ) ſuffer violent deaths by the hands of thoſe 
who perſecuted them merely for their doc{rine, And which is 
Ll moſt 
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moſt obſervable, when Cbrif deſigned them firſt of all for this 


Matth. 10. 17, work, he told them before-hand of reproaches, perſecutions, all 
18, 21, 22, 28. manner of hardjbips, nay of death it ſelf, which they muſt we- 


Plat. Phad. 


derge for his ſake. All that he gave them by way of erncou- 
ragement, was, that they could only kill the body and not the 
ſoul, and therefore that they ſhould fear him only who could de- 
ftroy both body and ſoul in Hell ; all the ſupport they had, was, 
an expe#ation in another world, and that animated them to 
go through all the bardſhips of thu, Where do we ever read 
of any ſuch boldneſs and courage in the moſt knowing Philoſo- 
phers of the Heathens ? with what faitneſs and miſgiving of 
mind doth Socrates ſpeak in his famous diſcourſe ſuppoſed to 
be made by him before his death? how uncertainly doth he 
ſpeak of a ſtate of immortality ? and yet in all probability Plato 
ſet it forth with all adzantages imaginable, Where do-we 
ever find that ever any of the great friends of Socrates who 
were preſent at his death, as Phedo, Cebes, Crito and Simmtas, 
durſt enter the Areopags, and condemn them there fer the - 
nurther of Socrates, though this would be far ſhort of what 
the Apoſtles did? why were they not ſo charitable as to inform 
the world better of thoſe grand: truths of the beivg of God: and 
immortality of Souls, if at leaſt they were fully cenvinced of 
them themſelves 2 Why did not Plato at leaſt ſpeak out, and 
tell the world the truth, and not diſguiſe his diſcourſes under 
feigned names, the better to avoid accuſation and the fate of 
Sacrates * how doth he mince his excelent matter, and plays 
as it were at Bo-peep with his. Readers, ſometimes appearing, 
and then pulling in his horns again ? It may not be an impro- 
bable conjetwre that the death of Socrates was the foundation 
af the Academy: I mean of that cautelous dotirine of with- 
holding aſſent, and being both pro! and cou, Jametimes of this 
{ide, and ſometimes of that : for Socrates his death hath made 
all. his friends very fearfall of. being too degmazical. And Plato 
himfelf had too much riches, and. withall too much of a Conr- 
tier in him to hazard the dear priſon of his ſoul, viz, bus body, 
merely for an ethereal vehicle, He had. rather let his ſoul flut- 
ter up and down in terreſtrial matter, or the, cage it was pent np 
in, than hazard too violent an opeuing of it by the hangs af 
the. Areopagus.. And the great Roman Orator, among: the reſt 


of Plato's fentiments, had learnt this too; for although. in his 


diſcour- - 
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diſcourfes he hath many times ſufficiently laid open the fo/y of 
the Heathen worſhip and Theology, yet he Knows how to bring 
bimſelf off ſafe enough with the people; and will be ſure to 
be dogmatical only in this, That nothing #s ts be innovated in 
the Religion of a Commonwealth, and that the cuftoms of our 
Anceſtors are inviolably to be obſerved. Which principles, had 
they been true as they were ſafe for the perſons who ſpake 
them, the Chriſtian Religion had never gained any entertain- 
ment in the wor/d ; for where-ever it came, it met with this 
potent prejudice that it was /ooked on as an mnovation, and 
therefore was ſhrewdly ſuſpe&ed by the Governours of Common- 
wealths, and the Preachers of it puniſhed as fa iows and ſediri- 
ow perſohs ; which was all the pretext the wiſe Polrtictans of 
the world had for their cruel and inhumane perſecutions of ſuch 
multitudes of peaceable and innocent Chriſtians, Now when 
theſe things were fore-told by the 4poſties themſelves before 
their going abroad io plainly, that with the fame faith they 
did believe the do&rine they Freached to be true, they muſt be- 
lieve that all theſe rhings ſhould come to paſs, what conrage 
and magnanimity of ſpirit was it in them thus to encounter 
dangers and as it were court the flames? Nay and before the 
time was come that they muſt dre, to ſeal the trath of their 
dofrine, their whole /ife was a continual peregrination, where- 
in they were as ſo many Jobs in pilgrimage, encountred with 
perils and dangers on every fide ; of which one of the moft 
painfull and ſucceſsful, St. Paul, hath given in ſuch a large im , Cor. 6. 4,5, 
ventory of his perils, that the very reading of them were c- 8,9. 
nough to undo a poor Epicurean Philoſopher, and at once to 
Jpoil him of the two pillars of his happineſs, the quietneſs of 
his mind and eaſe of his body. Thus we ſee what a hazardous 
imployment that was which the Apoſtles went upon, and that 
it was ſuch as they very well underftood the difficulty of be- 
fore they ſt upon it. | 
Secondly, we cannct find out axy rational motive which could - $26 11. 
carry them through ſo hazardous an employment, buf the full con- 
vittions of their minds of the undeubted truth and certainty of 
the dattrine which they detivered. We tind before that no vul- 
gar motives in the world could carry them upon that deſign 
which they went upon ; Could they be /d by ambition and 
vain-glory, who met with ſuch repreaches ke / amp they 
L1 2 went ; 
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went ; and not only perſecutions of the tongue, but the ſharper 
ones of the hands too? we never read of any but the Primi- 
tive Chriſtians who were ambitions of being Aartyrs, and 
thought /ong *till they were in the flames : which made Arrimus v 
Antonius being Fro-conſul of Afia, when Chriſtians in multi- 
tudes beſct his tribunal and thronged in to be condemned, ſay to 

Terul. ad $:a. them, & dunci, 6 Hae aml ious, apnuvis n Eeoxes L4Te. 

Piet, C. 8. O mijerable people, had not ye ways enough to end your lives at 
home, but ye muſt croud for an execution! This was a higher 
ambition by far than any of thoſe mancipta glorie, thoſe Cha- 

ro/og. 45. Malcons that lived on the breath of applauſe, the Heathen i hi- 
loſophers ever reached to, who were, as Tertullian expreſſeth 
it, homines glorize C& eloquentie ſolius libidinoſt, unſatiable thirſt- 
ers after the honour and eloquence of the world ; but the Spirit 
of a Chriſtian did ſoar too high to quarry on ſo mean a prey. 
When the more ſober. Heathens had taken a ſtricier notice of 
the carriages and /ives of the Preachers of the Goſpel and all 
their genuine followers, they inſtead of the common and rude 
name of impoſtures, gave them a mere civil title of Fhiloſo- 

H*s/es. c. 44. phers, and looked upon their doc/rize as a ſublimer kind of 

| Philoſophy, Non utique divinum negotium exiſtimaut ſed magis 
Philsſophize genus, as Tertillian tells us, becauſe the Philoſo- 
phbers pretended fo much to moral virtues which they ſaw the 
Chriſtians ſo excellent in; but as Tertullian there replies, No- 
men hoc F hiloſophorum Damonia non fugat, The Devil was never 
afraid of a Fhiloſopher's beard, nor were diſeaſes cured by the 
touch of a Philoſophick pallinm. There was ſomething more 
Divine in ws | 4s than in the grave Philoſophers ; and that 
not only in reference to their /zves, and the Divine power which 
was ſeen in them, hut in reference to the truth and certainty 
of their doirine, it being a true charaFer given of both, by | 
that ſame excellent Writer in behalf of the Chriſtians of his »oH 
time : Feritatem Phiſgſophi quidem affettant, poſſident autem 

Ad Nationes, I. Chriſtiani ; What the Philoſophers deſired only, the Chriſtians 

I. C, 4- enjoy, which was Tri&h: and as he elſewhere more fully ſpeaks, 
Atimice Philoſopht affeant weritatem, & affefando corrum- 

Apol. c. 46. punt, ut git gloriam captant ; Chriſtiani eam neceſſario appetunt 
& integri praſtaut , ut qui ſalutt ſme curant. Truth s the 
Phileſopher's miſtreſs, which by courting he vitiates and corrupts, 
looking at nothing but his own glory ; but truth i the Chriſtian's 

1 | Matron, 
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Matron, whoſe direftions he obſerves and follows, becauſe he re- 
gards no glory but that to come. And to let them further ſee 
what a difference there was between a Chriſtian and a Philoſo- 
pher, he concludes that diſcourſe with theſe words, £14 adeo 
fimile Philoſophus & Chriſtianus ? Gracie Diſcipulus & call ? 
fame negotiator & vite ? verborum & fatorum operator ? re- 
rum edificator & deſtructor ? amicus & imimicus errors ? ve- 
ritatis interpolator & integrator ? furator ejus & cuſtos ? As 
much diſtance (faith he) as there is between Greece and Heaven, 
between applauſe and eternal glory, between words and things, 
between building and deſtroying, between truth and error, be- 
tween a plagiary and corrupter of truth, and a'preſerver and ad- 
vanicr of it ; ſo much is there between a Philoſopher and a Chri- 
ftian. The Heathens might ſuſpe# indeed ſome kind of affinity 
between the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel and the ancient S0- 
phiſts of Greece, becauſe of their frequent going from place to 
place, and pretending a kind of Enthuſiaſm as they did : but 
as much difference as there is between a Knight-Errant and 
Hercules , between a Monntebank and Hippocratet, that and 
much greater there is between a Greek Sophiſt and an Apoſtle. 
Socrates in Plato's Euthydemus hath excellently diſcovered the 
vanity and futility of thoſe perſons under the perſons of Euthy- 
demns and Dionyſodorus, and fo likewiſe in his Protagoras; their 
intent was only like the Rettaries in the Roman Spectacles to 
catch their adverſaries in a net; to intangle them with ſome 
captions queſtion or other ; but how vaſtly different from this 
was the deſign of the Apoſtles who abhorr'd thoſe endleſs con- 
tentions which then were in the Heathen world ; and came to 
\ ſhew them that Truth which was revealed with an intent of 
making them better men ! 

We ſee the Apoſtles were not carried forth by any mean 
and vulgar motives, neither did they drive on any private ends 
of their own ; all that they minded was the promoting of the 
dotrine which they preached. Nay they accounted no hazards 
comparable with the advantage which the world enjoyed 
through the propagation of the Chriſtian Religion. This ſhewed 
a truly noble and generous ſpirit in them which would not he 
hindred from doing the world good, though they found ſo bad 
entertainment from it ; yea they rejoyced in their greateſt ſuf- 
fterings which they underwent in ſo good a canſe wherein 

thoſe 
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thoſe Primitive Chriſtians who were the genuine followers of 

the Apoſtles, did fo tar :mitate them, that, etiam danmati gra- 

Tirtul, Arol, tias agunt, they gave the Fudges thanks that they thought 
e. 46, them worthy to loſe their /zves in a cauſe which they had 
reaſon to triumph in, though they ded for it. And when-a- 
ny of them were apprehended, they diſcovered ſo little fear of 
Puniſhment, Vt unum ſolummodo quod non ante fuerint -penite- 
ret, That nothing troubled them ſo much as that they had been 
Chriſtians no ſooner, as one of their number ſpeaks. And 
when the Heathens uſually ſcofted at them and called them 
Sarmentitii and Semaxii becauſe they were burned upon the 
Croſs, one of them in the name of the reſt anſwers, Hic eſt 
Tertul. Ap. cap. habitus vittorice noſtr e, hac palmata veſtis, tali curru tryum- 
5 « phamus ; The Croſs was only their triumphant Charzot, which 

carried them ſooner to Heavey, Now this courage and reſo- 

lution of ſpirit which was ſeen in the firſt planters of Chriſt:- 

axity in the world, made all ſerious and inquiſitive perſons look 

more narrowly into thoſe rhings, which made men f/iizht fo 

much the common b»g-bears of humane nature, /xferings and 

14. 14, death. Du enim non contemplatione ejus concutitur, ad requi- | 


AinKti 4s Filix. 


rendum quid intus in re ſit * quis non ubi requiſivit accedit ? ubi 
acceſſit pati exoptat ? Thele ſufferings made men exquire; this 
enquiry made them believe; that belief made them as willing to 
ſuffer themſelves as they had ſeen others do it before them. 
Thus it appeared to be true in them, Exqui/itior quagque OrK- 
delitas, illecebra mags eſt ſet e ; plures efficimur quoties metimur 
4 vobus ; ſemen eſt ſauguu Chriſtianorum ; The cruelty of therr 
enemies did but increaſe their number ; the Larveſt of their pre- 
tended juftice was but the ſeed-time of Ch» i i2nity, and no ſeed 
was ſo fruitfull as that which was ſteeped tn 12 blood of Adartyrs, 
Thence Fuftin Martyr ingenuouſly fair!: of himſelf, That 
while he was a Platonick Philoſoph:r, he derided and ſcofted 
at the Chriftians ; but when he conſid-red their great courage 
and conſtancy in dying for their profe{/ion, Ie could not think 
thoſe conld poſſibly be men wicked and voluptuors, who when 
offers of life were made them, wou!1-r3ther ciz9oſe death than 
deny Chrift, By which he found plainly that there was a 
hizher ſpirit in Chriſtianity than covld he obtained by the ſub- 
lime no:tons and fpec:1/arions of t lato, and that a roor 1gnorant 
Chriſtian would do ard tfuticr more for tuc ſake of Chriſt than 

any 


% 
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any of the Academy in defence of their maſter Plato Now fince | | 
all men naturally abhor ſufferings, what is it which ſhould © | 
powerfully aſter the nature and —_ of Chriſtians above / 
all other perſons, that they alone thould feem in that to have 

forgot humanity, that not only with patience, but with joy 
they endured torments and abode the flames? W hat ! were they 
all poſſeſſed with a far more than Storcal Apothy, that no ſenſe 
of pain could work at all upon them 2 or were they all be- 


ſotted and infatuated perſons that did not know what it was | 
they underwent ? | It is true ſome of the more blind and wit- | 
full Heathens derided them as ſuch; but who were the 
more infatuated, let any ſober perſon judge : they who flight- 
gd and rejected a docirine of fo great concernment, which | 


came atteſted with ſo much reſolution and conrage in the pro- | 
feſſors of it ; or they who were fo far perſuaded of the truth | 
of it, that they would rather die than dexy it 2 Decimus + Tertul, Ap. cap. | 
palam dicimus, & wvobu torquentibus laceratt & cruentt vocifes __ | 
ramur, Dewum colimus per Chriſtum. They were not aſhamed 
to believe in the blood of Chriſt even when their awn. blood ran 
down before their eyes, and confeſs Chriſt with their moaths 
when their bodies were upon the rack. Certainly then there 
were ſome very powerfull and convincing arguments which buoy- | 
ed up the ſpirits of true Chriſt tans in that deluge of ſufferings 
which they were to ſ@/m through ; it muſt be a ftrong and 
well-grounded faith which would hold out under ſo great tryals, 
and they cauld not be to ſcek for the moſt perſuaſrve motives 
to faith, who-were fo ready to give an account to others of the 
hope that was in them, and to perſuade all other perſons to the 
embracing of it. With what face and confidence otherwiſe 
- could they perſ#ale men to embrace a dot3rime ſo dangerous as 
that was, had there not been motives ſirffictent to bear up a- 
gainſt the weight of ſufferings, and arguments perſuaſrve to conts 
vince them of the unduubted certainty of that doitrine which 
they encouraged them to believe ? 
Now that which appears to have been the ſnain groznd of SeF, 5+ 
ſatufaition to the Primitive Chriſtians as to the truth and cer- GP 
tainty of the Daitrine of Chriſt, was this, That the Doctrize 
of the Goſpel was at lirft de/rvered ta the world by thoſe per- 
ſons who were themſelves cye-wituejjes of all the miracles which 
our $4%0ur Wrought in confirmation of the truth of what he 
ſpake. | | 
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ſpake. They were ſuch perſons who had been themſelves pre- 
ſent, not only to hear moſt of our Saviour's admirable diſour- 
fes when he was in the world, but to ſee all thoſe glorious 
things which were doxe by him, to make it appear that he was 
wimediately ſent from God, Let us now appeal to our own 
faculties, and examine a little what rational evidence could poſſi- 
bly be delired, that the do&rine of the Goſpel was true, which 
God did not afford to the world 2 What could the perſons 
who were the ardrtors of our Saviour defire more as an evi- 
dence that he came from God, than his doing ſuch things which 
were certainly above any created power, either humane or dia- 
bolical, and therefore muſt needs be Divine 2 What could 0- 
ther perſons defire more who were not preſent at the dcing of 
theſe miracles, but that the*regort of them ſhould be conveyed 
to them in-an undoubted manner by thoſe perſons who were 
eze-witneſſes of them, and made it appear to the wor/d they 
were far from any intention of deceiving it > Now this-makes 
the Apoſtles themſelves in their own writings ( though they 
were dvinely inſpired) appeal to the rational evidence of the 
truth of the things in that they were delivered by them who 
were eye-witneſſes of them. There St. Peter ſpeaks thus to the 
2 Pet. 1. 16, diſperſed Jews, * 38 exongioutrors publers Laxoar tourney tyroet- 
onjl yay THY Te Kveis huwy InT% Keg: YVapms X, TNageoian, AN bmuT- 
Tas rundurles 4 Cxcivs waar. For we have not followed cun- 
aingly-deviſed fables, when we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, but were eye-witteſſes of 
his Majeſty. The power and coming of Chriſt which the « 4 
ſpeaks of, was not as ſome improbably conceive, either his ge- 
neral coming to judgment _= the world, or his particular 
coming upon the Nation of the Jews ; but by an Hendyades, by 
his power and coming is meant his powerfull appearance in the 
world, whereby he mightily diſcovered himſelf to be the Sor 
of God. Now this, faith the Apoſtle, was no orvgro uh @ wil, 
not like the Heathen Mythology concerning the wageaie: and 
6Hparcia: of their Gods among them (which were ſo frequent- 
Gntiq.1.2. pag. ly believed among them, that Dionyſms Halicarnaſſeus con- 
128. demns the Epicureans, becauſe they did deride ms 6igartias 
Tov 216v, the appearances of therr Gods in the h qe faith 


the Apoſtle, aflure your ſelves, this is no ſuch appearance of a 
Ged on Earth as that among the Heathens was ; for, faith he, 
we 
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we our ſelves who dcclare theſe things were imam, we fully 
underſtood this we wwoycwr, thy great myſtery of godlineſs, God 
manifeſt im the fleſh, for we ſaw his ugaaudng, that great ma- 
jeſty which attended him in all which he ſpake or did ; we ſaw 
all thoſe wzaacie 3% O87, the great things of God, which were AQ 2. 11. 
manifeſt in him, all thoſe miraculow operations Which were 
wrought by him. Therefore as this was a great confirmation of 
the faith of the Apoſties themſelves that they Jaw all theſe 
things, ſo we ſee it was of great concernment to the world in 
order to their belief that the Goſpel was no canningly-d.viſed 
fable, in that it was delivered by ſuch who were #x77 7, eye- 
witneſſes of what they declared. To the ſame purpoſe St. Zohn 
ſpeaks ad conciliandam fidem, to make it appear how trie what 
they delivered was, in the entrance of his Epiſtle ; That which 1 Joh.r. 1,2,3. 
was from the beginninz , which we have heard, which we have 
ſeen with our eyes, which we have Jooked upon, and our hands 
have handled of the word of life, { for the life was manifeſted, and 
we have ſeen it, and b:ar witneſs, and ſhew unto you that eternal 
life which was with the father, and was manifeſted unto us) That 
which we” have ſeen and heard, declare we unto you, We ſee 
what great force and weight the Apoſtle lays upon this, that 
they delivered nothing but what they had ſeen and heard; as 
they heard the do.irine of Chriſt, fo they ſaw the miracles 
which he wrought in confirmation of it. St. Luke likewiſe in 
the beginning of his Goſpel declares that he intended to write Luk. r. r, 2, 3- 
nothing but what he had perfet# underſtanding of from ſuch per= 
fons who had been aut -7mu, eye-witneſſes and inſtruments them- 
ſelves in part of what was written, for that is meant by Vajimzz 
7 ai: and thoſe things which were written, he ſaith were 
TETAn2opognuk a ou nv meeyuere, things which are abundantly 
proved to be true ; for being matters of fait, there could be no 
ſtronger proof of them, than by ſuch who were eye-witneſſes 
of what they ſpake. And this we find the A4poſt/es themſelves 
very cautions about, in the choice of a new Apoſtle in the room 
of Fudas, Wherefore of theſe men which have companied with 16, ag. ,_ 11, +2. 
all the time that the Lord feſus went in and out among us, be- 
ginning from the baptiſm of John, unto that fame day that he 
was taken from us, wuſt one be ordained to be a witneſs of hu 
re/urreition : For, becauſe Chri# was mightily declared to be 
the Son of God by bi reſurrec; ion from the dead, (as that which 
M m was 
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was the grcat Seal of our Saviour's being the Sor of God there- 
fore we tind the Apoſtles fo frequently atteſting the rruth of 
the reſurrection of Chriſt, and that themſelves were eye-witne(ſes 
of it. The Teſs, ſaith Peter, hath God raiſed up, wher-of we 
all are witneſſes, And again, And killed rhe Prince of lite, whom: 
God hath raiſed up from the dead, whereof we are witneſſes ; and 
both Peter and John to the Sanbedrin ; For we cannor but 
ſpeak the things which we have ſeen and heard And the whole 
Colledge of ipoſtles afterwards, And we are his witneſſes of 
theje things, and jo x alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God bath give; 
to them that obey him. In which words they give them that 
twofold rational evidence which did manifeſt the wndoubted 
truth of what they ſpake; for they delivered nothing but 
what themſelves were witneſſes of, and withall was declared to 
be true by the power of the Holy Gh:ſt in the miracles which 
were wrought by and pon believers. Afterwards we read the 
ſum of the Apoſtles Preaching, and the manner uſed by them 
to perſuade men of the truth of it, in the words of Peter to 


i 9. 39, 49, 41, Cornelis and bus compariy, How God anointed eſis of N.izareth 
42- with the Holy Ghoſt and with power, who went about doing good, 


Sed. 14. 


Pp. 1, 


and healing all that were oppreſſed of the Devil, for God was 
with him : And we are witneſſes of all t:11:5 which he did both 
in the land of the Tews and in Hieruſalem, whom they Few aud 
haut: on a tree : Him God raiſed wp the third day, an: ſhewed 
him openly, not to all the people, but unto wit"{es .ef-n before 
of God, even to us who did eat and drink with him-after he roſe 
from the dead. And he commanded us to preach unto the people, 
that it is he which was ordained of God to be the Fudge of quick 
and dead, By all which we ſte what cere God was pleaſed to 
take. for the Jatifaciion of the world in point of rational evi- 
dence, as to the truth of the matters which were diſcovered 
concerning our Saviour Chriſt, becauſe he made chorce of ſuch 
perſons to be the preachers and writers of theſe things who 
were the beſt able to /ats/ie the werld about them, viz. ſuch 
as had been eye-wirueſſes of them, 

Now in order to the mal;ing it more fully evident what 
ſtrength there was in this 7T:/?imony given by the Apoſtles to 
the miracles of Chriſt, we ſhall more fully manifeſt the ratzonal 
evidence which attended it in theſe following propoſitions. 
Where the truth of a doirine devends upon 4 matter of fatt, the 

truth 
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truth of the dottrine 1 ſufficiently manifeſted, if the matter of 
fact be evidently proved in the higheſt way it xs capable of. Thus 
it is in reference to the doctrine of Chriſt; for the truth of 
that is ſo interroven with the truth of the ſtory of ChrrF, that 
if the relotions concerning ( hrift be true, his dottrive muſt 
needs be dizize and infallible, For if it be undoubredly rrne, 
that there wes ſuch a perſon as Chriſt born at Bethle! n, who 


did fo many miracles, and at laſt ſuftered the death of ' 2 Croſs, + 


and zfter he had lain three days in the grave roſe 4....2 fiom 
the dead, what reaſon imaginable can 1 have to queſtion, but 
that the Teſt:mony of this perſeax was certainly Divive, and 
conſequently what-ever he preached to the world was moſt 
certain and wdou"ted truth. So that it we have clear evi- 
dence as to the truth of theſe paſſages concernitsy our So77;our, 
we muſt hkewiſe believe his dottrine, which came at::/ted with 
ſuch pregnant evidexces of a Divine commiſſion which, he had 
from God to the world, No Prince can think he hath ©; -ca- 
fon to refuſe cndience to an Fmbaſſador, when he tinds his Cre- 
dentials ſuch as he may rely «pon, although himjelf doth not 
fee the ſealing of them ; much leſs're:ſon have we to queſtion 
the truth of the dottrine of the Goſpel, it we have ſufficient 
evidence of the truth of the matters of fact concerning Chriſt, 
in ſuch a way as thoſe things are capable of being proved. 

The greateſt evidence which can be given to a matter of jatt, a 
the atteſting of it by thoſe perſons who were eye-witneſſes of it, 
This is the Foundation whereon the firmeſt aſſent is built, as to 
any matter of fait ; for although we conceive we have reaſon 
to ſuſpect the truth of a ſtory, as long as it is conveyed only in 
a general way, by an uncertain fame and tradition z yet when 
it comes to be atteſted by a ſufficient xumber of credible perſons 
who profeſs themſelves the eye-witneſſes of it, it is accounted 
an unreaſonable thing to diſtruſt any longer the truth of it; eſpe- 
cially in theſe two caſes. 1. When the matter they bear witneſs 
t0 8 0 thing which they might eaſily and clearly perceive. 2. When 
many witneſſes exattly agree in the ſame Teſtimony. 

1. When the matter it ſelf # of that nature that it may be fully 
percerved by thoſe who ſaw it: 1.e. if it be a common objegt of 
ſenſe. And thus it certainly was as to the perſon and attions 
of Feſws Chriſt, For he was of the fame nature with mankind ; 
and they had as great evidence that they converfed with 7eſ15 

Mm 2 Chriſt 
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Chriſt in the fleſh, as we can have that we converſe one with a- 
nother, The miracles of Chriſt were real and wiſible miracles ; 
they. could be no 7/lu/ions of ſenſes, nor deceits of their eyes ; 
the man who was born blind and cured by our Savionr, was 
known to have been born blind through all the Conntry, and 
his cure was after as publick as his blindneſs before, and ac- 
knowledged by the greateſt enemies of Chriſt at the time of 
its being done, W hen Chrift raiſed up the dead man at Naim, 
it was before much people, and ſuch perſons in probability who 
were many of them preſent at his death. But leſt there might 
be any ſuſpicion as to him, that he was not really dead, the 
caſe is plain and beyond all di/pate in Lazar, _ had beery 
to the knowledge of all perſons thereahours dead four\days ; here 
could be no deceit at all when the ſtone was rowled away, and 
Lazar came forth in the preſence of them all. And yet fur- 
ther the death and paſſion of our Saviour was a plain objet of 
ſenſe done in preſence of his greateſt adverſaries, The ſonldi- 
ers themſelves were ſufficient witneſſes of his being really dead 
when they came to break his bones, and ſpared kim becauſe 
they ſaiw he was dead already. At his reſurrettion the ſtone was 
rowled away from the Sepulchre and no body found therein, al- 
though the Sepulchre was guarded by ſouldiers, and the Diſct- 
ples of Chriſt all fo fearfull, that they were diſperſed up and 
down in ſeveral places. And that it was the ſame real body 
which he roſe Withall, and no aereal vehicle, appears by Tho- 
mas his ſcrupuloſity and unbelief, who would not believe unleſs he 
might put hu hands into the hole of hu fade, and ſee in hu hands 
the print of the nails ; now our Saviour condeſcending fo far 
as to ſatufie the incredulity of Thomas, hath made it thereby 
evident that the body which our Savionr roſe from the grave 
with, was the ſame individual body which before was crucified 
and buried in the Sepulchre. And we find all the Apoſtles tb- 
gether upon our Saviour's appearance to them after his reſur- 
rettion, 1o far from being credulous in embracing a phantaſm in- 
ſtead of Chriſt, that they ſuſpe&ed that it was either a mere 
phantaſm, or an evil ſpirit which appeared among them ; up- 
on which it is ſaid, they were terrified and affrighted, and ſup- 
poſed they bad ſeen a ſpirit. Which our Saviour could not beat 
them off from, but by appealing to the judgment of their ſex- 
fes, ItSndle me and ſee; for a ſpirit hath not fieſh and bones as ye 
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ſee me have ; and afterwards more fully to convince them, he 
did eat in the midſt of them. Now the more ſuſpiciow and in= 4z. /, 
credulous the Apoſtles themſelves at firſt were, the greater ev:- 
dence is it how far they were from any deſign of abuſing the 
world in what they after preached unto it, and what ſtrong 
conviSion there was in the thing it ſelf, which was able to /a- 
twfie ſuch ſcrupulous and ſuſpicious perſons, 

2. I hen many witneſſes concurr in the ſame Teſtimony. No- 
thing can diſparage more the truth of a teſtimony, than the: 
connter-witneſs of ſuch who were preſent at the ſame att rons 
but when all the witneſſes fully agree not only in the ſubſtance, 
but in all materzal circumſtances of the ſtory, what ground or 
reaſon can there be to ſuſpett a forgery or deſign in it; eſpecially ___ 
when the perſons cannot by any fears or threatuings be brought 
to vary from each other in it! Thus'it is in our preſent caſe, 
we find no real diſſent at all mentioned either as to the birth, 
miracles, life, death, or reſurretion of Jeſus Chriſt ; all the wir- 
nefſes atteſt the ſame things, though writing in different places, 

_ and upon differcnt occaſions ; no alteration in any circumſtance 
* of the ſtory, out of any deſign of pleaſing or gratifying any per 
Y fons by it. Moſt of our Saviour's miracles, not only his Apo- 
' ſtles, hut the people and his very enemies were witneſſes of, - 
/ whoſe poſterity to this day dare not deny the truth of ſuch: 
ftrange works which were wrought by him. And for his re- 
furre&1on, it. would be very ſtrange that five hundred perſons' 
thould all agree in the ſame ching, and that no torments or 
death could bring any of them to deny the truth of it, had there 
not been the greateſt certainty in it: 

There can be no reaſon to ſuſpeth ſuch a teſtimony which i" grven* Fe, x8, 
by eye-witneſſes, but either from queſt ioning their knowledge of the prop. 2. 
things they ſpake of, or their fidelity in reporting them. Now there' 
is not the leaſt ground to doabt either of theſe, in reference to: 
thoſe perſons who gave teſtimony to the world concerning the 
perſon and ations of our bleſſed Saviour.. 

For fir/t, They were ſuch as were intimately converſant both 
with the perjon and aitions of Teſns Chriſt ; whom he had cho-' 
ſen and trained up for that very end, that they mjght be ſuffi- 
crently qualified to- acquaint the world with the trigh of chings 
concerning himſelt after his reſurre#ion from the fead, And 
accordingly they, folowed him wp and down whereſower hs 

went ; 
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went ;, they were with him in his ſolitudes and retirements, and 
had thereby occaſion to obſerve all his a&{ions, and to take m tice 
- of the unſpotted innocency of his life. Some of his Uiſciples 
were with him in his transfiexration, others in his agmy and 
bloody jweat, they heard the expreſſions which came trom his 
monty ; in all which he diſcovered a wonderful” ſubmiſjren to the 
will of God, and a great readineſs of mind to ſuffer tor the good 
ct the world, Now therefore the tirſt thing cannot at all be 
queſt ioned, their means of knowing the truth of what they ſpake. 
Neither, /econdly, is there any reaſon to ſuſpett their fidelity 
in reporting what they knew : For, 1. The truth of this dottrine 
wrought ſo far upon them, that they parted with all their worldly 
ſubſiſtence for the ſake of it : Although their riches were not 
great, yet their way of ſbſſtence in the world was neceſſary 
they left their houſes, their wives and children, and all for 
Chriſt, and that not to gain any higher preferments in this 
world ( which had they doxe, it would have rendred their de- 
» ſign ſuſpicious to the curious and inquiſitive world) but they let 
£0 at leaſt a quiet and eaſre life, for one moſt troubleſome and 
dangerous. So that it is not, how much they parted w:thall, 
but how freely they did it, and with what chearfulneſs they un- 
derwent diſgraces, perſecutions, nay death it ſelf for the ſake of 
the Goſpel. Now can it be imagined, that ever men were ſo 
prodigal of their eaſe and lives, as to throw both of them away 
upon a thing which themſelves were not fully aſſured of the 
truth of ? It had been the higheſt folly imaginable, to have de- 
ceived themſelves in a thing of ſo great moment to them, as the 
truth of the doiirize which they preached was ; becauſe all their 
_ and happixe/s depended upon the truth of that do&rine 
which they preached. And as Terfkllian obſerves, Non fas eft 
ullt de ſua religione mentir1 ; for, ſaith he, he that ſays he wor- 
ſhips any thing beſides what he doth, he denies what he doth wor- 
ſhip, and transfers hu worſhip upon another, and thereby doth not 
worſhip that which he thus denies ; Beſides, what probability is 
there men ſhould /ye for the ſake of that Religion which tells 
them that thoſe which do ſo ſhall not receive the reward which 
is promiſed to thoſe who cordially adhere unto it | Nay, they 


1Cor. 15. 19. declared themſelves to be the moſt miſerable of all perſons if 


their hopes were only in thu preſent life. Can we now think that 
#9 who had the common reaſen of men, would, part with a/ the 
content- 
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contentments of this world, and expoſe themſelves to continual 
hazards, and at laſt undergo death it ſelf for the ſake of ſome- 
thing which was merely the fi:on of their own brains ? What 
ſhould make them fo ſedulows and induſtriows in preaching ſuch 
things that they could ſay neceſſity was laid upon them, yea, wo 
was unto them if they preached not the Goſpel, when yet they ſaw 
ſo many woes attending them in the preaching of it, had there 
not been ſome more powerfull attraitive in the beauty and ex- 
cellency of the do&rine which they preached, than any could be 
in the eaſe and tranquillity of this preſent wor/d ? Thus we 
ſee the fidelity of the Apoſtles maniteſted in ſuch a way as no 
other witxeſſes were. ever yet willing to hazard theirs. And 
therefore Origen defervedly condemns Celſus of a ridiculous im- 


1 Cor 9. 16, 


& J- ©, Celſum. 


pertinency, when he would paralel the relations of Herodotus ?: "<7: 


and Pindaris concerning Ariſteus Proconnefins with thoſe of 
the Apoftcs concerning Chriſt ; For, faith he, did either of theſe 
two venture their lives upon the truth of what they writ concern- 
ing him, as the Apoſtles did to atteſt the truth of what they preach- 
ed concerning our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt ? 

2. The fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their manner of 
reporting the things which they deliver. For if ever there may 
be any thing gathered from the manner of expreſſion, or the 
Tm #1 5% a5yw concerning the particular temper and diſpoſe- 
tion. of the perſon from whom it comes, we may certainly read 
the greateſt fide/:ty in the Apoſtles from the peculiar manner of 
their expre/mg themſelves to the wor/d, Which they do, 

1, With the greateſt impartiality : not declaring only what 
was glorious and admirable to the world, but what they knew 
would be accounted fooliſhneſs by it. They who had ſought 
only to have been admired for the rare diſcoveries which th 
brought to the world, would be ſure to conceal any thing whic 
might be accounted ridiculous ; but the Apoſtles fixed them- 
ſelves moſt on what was moſt contemptible in the eyes of the 
world, and what they were moſt mocked and derided for, that 
they delighted'moſt in the preaching of, which was the Croſs 
of Chrijt, Paul was fo much in love with this, which was a 
ſtumbling-block to the Fews, and fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, that 
he valued the knowledge of nothing elſe in compariſon of the know- 
ledge of Chrift and him crucified. Nay he elſewhere ſaith, God 
forbid that I ſhould glory ſave in the Croſs of Chriſt, yeunn now 

ſhould 


( 
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ſhould be the reaſon that they ſhould rejoxce in that moſt which 
was moſt deſpicable to the world, had not they ſeen far greater 
truth and excellency in it, than in the moſt ſublime ſpeculari- 
0ns Concerning God or the ſouls of men in the School of Plato 
or any other Heathen Philoſophers? That all men ſhould be 
bound in order to their ſalvation, to believe in one who was 
crucified at Hiernjalem, was a ſtrange dottrine to the unbelic- 
ving world : but if the Apoſtles had but endeavoured to have 
ſuited their dottrine to the School of Plato, what rare perſons 
might they have been accounted among the Heathen Philoſo- 
phers ! Had they only in general terms diſcourſed of the Be- 
nignity of the Divine nature, and the Manifeſtations of Divine 
goodne(s in the world, and that, in order to the bringing of the 
ſouls of men to a nearer participation of the Divine nature, the 
perfect 1dea of true goodneſs, and the expreſs image of the per- 
fon of God, and the reſplendency of his glory had veiled himſelf 
in Humane nature, and had every-where ſcattered ſuch beams 
of light and goodneſs, as warmed and invigorated the frozen ſpi- 
rits of men with higher ſentiments of God and themſelves, and 
raiſed them up above the feculency of this terreſtrial matter to 
breathe in a freer air, and converſe with more noble objetts, and 
by degrees to fit the ſouls of men for thoſe more pure i/lapſes of 
real goodneſs, which might always ſatisfie the foul's deſires, and 
yet always keep them up 'till the ſou! ſhould be ſunning it ſelf to 
all eternity under the 1mmediate beams of Light and Love: And 
that after this Incarnate Deity had ſpread abroad the wings of 
Nis Love for a while upon this lower world, *till by his gentle 
heat and incubation he had guickned the more pliable world to 
ſome degree of a Divine Life, he then retreated himſelf back 
again into the _—_ world, and put off that vez! by which 
he made himſelt known to thoſe who are here confined to the 
"priſons of their bodies : Thus, I fay, had the Apoſtles minded 
applauſe among the admired Philoſophers of the Heathens, how 
eaſe had it been for them to have made ſome conſiderable ad- 
ditions to their higheſt ſpeculations, and have left out any thing 
which might ſeem ſo mean and contemprible as the death of the 
Son of God! But this they were ſo far from, that the main 
thing which they preached to the world, was, the vanity of 
humane wiſdom without Chriſt, and the nece/jity of all men s be- 
lieving in that Jeſus who was crucified at Hieruſalem. = 
e 
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The Apoſtles indeed diſcover very much, infinitely more than 

ever the moſt lofty Platoniſt could do, concerning the goodneſs 

and love of God to mankind ; but that wherein they manifeſted 


Son, that whoſoever believeth in bim ſhould not periſh but have 


the love of God to the world, was, that be gave bis AM 3-16. 
everlaſting life. And that herein was the Love of God manifeſted, Rom. 5. 8. 


that while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt died for s. And that this 


was the greateſt truth and worthy of all acceptation, that Jeſus x Tim. 1. 15. 


Chriſt came into the world to ſave ſinners. They never dreamt 
of any Divine goodneſs which ſhould make men happy without 
Chriſt : No, it was their deſign to perſuade the world that all 
the communtcations of God's goodneſs to the world were wholly in 
and through Jeſus Chriſt ; and it is :mpoſſible that any ſhould 
think otherwiſe, unleſs Plato knew more of the mind of God 
than our bleſſed Saviour, and Plotinns than Saint Paul. Can we 
think now that the Apoſt/es ſhould hazard the reputation of their 
own wits ſo much as they did to the wor/d, and be accounted 


—bablers, and fools, and mad-men, for preaching the way of ſahva- 


tion to be only by a perſon crucified between two thieves at Hie- 
ruſalem, had they not been convinced not only of the trath but. 
importance of it, and that it concerned men as much to believe 
it, as it did to avoid eternal miſery? Did Saint Paul h 
ever the /eſs the words of truth and ſoberneſs, becauſe he was 
told to his face that his Learning had made bim mad ? But if 
he was beſides bimſelf, it was for Chriſt ; and what wonder was 
it if the Love of Chriſt in the yo ſhould make him willing 
to loſe his repatation for him, ſeeing Chriſt made bimſelf of no 
reputation, that he might be in a capacity to do us good? We 
ſee the Apoſtles were wot aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chriſt, becauſe 
they knew it was the power of God to ſalvation, and therefore 
neither in their preaching or their writings would they omit any 
of thoſe paſſages concerning our Saviour s death, which might 
be accounted the moſt diſhoxourable to his perſon. Which is 
certainly as great an evidence of their fidclity as can be expett- 
ed; which makes Origen ſay that the Diſciples of Chriſt writ 


all things prnenidus x ivyrwwnros, with a great deal of candor and L. ;. ;. Celf. 


love of truth. 3 vrex>blarns + mel duty <pgdite ime.as m3 doxfy 
Tels Anois alogrlis mh nityw WH xermraray gigew: wot concealt, 
from the world thoſe paſſages of the life of Chriſt, which wonld 
accounted moſt fooliſh and ridiculous. 
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2. With the greateſt plainueſs aud fimplicity of ſpeech. Such 

whoſe de oo har upon the mnds of men with ſome 

curninghy-deviſed fables, love as much ambiguity as ever Apolio 
did in his moſt wizding Gracles, of whom it is faid, 


Ambage nexa Delphico mos eſt Deo 
Arcana tegere. 


Serviws tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore pifured 
with Rams-borns, becauſe his anſwers had as many turnings 
and windings as they had, But the horns which Aoſes was 
wont to be pi&ured with, did only note /ight and perſpicuity 
(from the ambiguity of 1Þ, which notes the ſending forth of 
rayes of light like a born,) and yet Moſes himſelf was veiled in 
compariſon of the openneſs and plainneſs of ſpeech which was in 
the Apoſtles. Impoſtors caſt a miſs of many dark and cloudy 
words _—_ them, but when they are once brought into the 
open light, their vizard falls off, and their deformity appears. 
Such perſons delight in ſoaring quite out of the enſions 
of thoſe who fallow them, and never think themſelves better 
recompenuſed for their pains, than when they are moſt admired 
and leaſt wnderſtood. But never was Chriſtianity more diſho- 
noured, than when men brought it from its natzve /implrcity 
and plainneſs, into a company of cloudy and inſignificant ex- 
—_ which are {o far from making men better underſtand 
the rruth of it, that it was certainly the Devil's defign by 
ſuch obſcure terms to make way for a myſtery to be advanced, 


| (but it was of zniquity,) and ſoon after, we ſee the effe# of it 


in another Oracle ſet up at Rome inſtead of Delphos ; and all 
the pretence of it, was the. obſcurity ſuppoſed in Scripture. 
What ! darkneſs come by the riſing of the Sun ! Or is the Sur 
at laſt grown ſo beggarly, that he is fain to borrow light of the 
Earth ? Muſt the Scripture be beholding to the Church for its 
clearneſs, and Chriſt himſelf not ſpeak zztelligibly, unleſs the 
Pope be his Interpreter * Did Chriſt reveal to the world the 
way to ſalvation, and yet leave men to ſeek which was it, 'till 
a Guide never heard of in the Scripture come to dire them 
in the wey to it 2 What froxge witneſſes were the Apoſtles, if 
they did not ſpeak the truth with plaianeſi? How had men been 
to ſeek as to the truth of Chriſtianity, .if the Apoſtles ns 
c 
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declared the dofFrixe of the Goſpel with all evidence and perſpi- 

cxity ? Whom muſt we belzeve in this caſe, the les or the 

Roman Oracle ? The les they tell us they ſpeak with aff 2 Cor. 3. 12. 
plainneſs of ſpeech, and for that end purpoſely lay alide s/f ex- ' = 3. I, 4. 
cellency of words and humane wiſdom, that men might not be to * + 3+ 
ſeek for their meaning in a matter of ſo great moment ; that 

the Goſpel was hid to none but ſuch as are loſt, and whoſe cyes are 

blinded by the God of thu world ; that the dofFrine revealed by 

them is a /ight to direct us in our way to Heaven, and a rule 

to walk by ; and it is a ſtrange property of light to be obſexre, 

and of a rule to be crocked. But it is not only evident from 

the Apoſtles own affirmations, that they laid alide all affetied 

obſcurity, ambiguous expreſſions, and Philoſophical terms, where» 

by the world might have been to ſeek for what efÞy were to be- 

lieve, but it is likewiſe clear from the very nature of the do#rine 

they preached, and the de/ign of their preaching of it. What 

need Rhetorick in plain truths? or affetted phraſes in giving 

evidence ? How incongruous would obſcure expreſſions have been 

to the deſign of ſaving ſouls by the fooliſhneſs of preaching ? For 

if they had induſtriouſly ſpoken in their preaching, above the 

capacities of thoſe they ſpake to, they could never have con- 

verted a ſoul without a miracle; for the ordinary way of con- 

verſion muſt be by the underſtanding ; and how could that 

work upon the underſtanding , which was ſo much above it ? 

But, faith the Apoſt/e, we preach not our ſelves, but Chriſt Jeſws 2 Cor. 4. 5. 
the Lord, and our ſelves your ſervants for Feſus ſake. If they 

had ſought themſelves or their own credit and reputation, there 

might have been ſome reaſon that they ſhould have aſed the 

| way of the Sophiſts among the Greeks, and by declamatory ſpeeches 

to have inbanced their eſteem among the vulgar. But the Apo- 

files diſowned and rejected all theſe vulgar artifices of mean and 

| low-ſpirited men ; they laid aſide all thoſe enticing words er9g- 1 Cor. 2. 4. 
ame evgies of the way of the Heathen Sophiſts, and declared the 

Teſtimony of God with ſpiritual evidence ; they handled not the 

word of God deceitfully, but by manifeſtation of the truth, com- + Cor. 4. : 
mended themſelves to every man's conſcience in the fight of God : 

Now what could be fo ſuitable to ſuch a deſign, as the greateſt 

plainneſs and faithfulneſs in what they ſpake? We find in the 

teſtimony of the Apoſtles, «xv viuy x whevmeer x, mwIAes wor x Orig. c. Cel[l.3, 
mzyTgr, as Origen ſpeaks, my that # ſpurious or counter- p. 135. 
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feit, nothing ſavouring of the cunning craftineſs of ſuch 4s lie in 
wait to deceive ; and, ſaith he, it is impoſſible to think that men 
ever bred up in the Sophiſtry of the Greeks, nor experienced in 
the Rhetorical inſinuations uſed among them, could ever be able ſa 
ſuddenly to perſnade the world to embrace that which had been a 
figment of rheir own brains. The truth is, the Apoſtles ſpeak 
like men very confident of the truth of what they ſpeak, and not 
like ſuch who were fain to fetch in the help of all their Topicks, 
to find out ſome probable arguments to make men believe that 
which it is probable they did not believe themſelves, which was 
moſt commonly the caſe of the great Orators among the Hea« 
thens, We find no pedantick flouriſhes, no flattering inſinuatl- 
ons, no affefted cadencies, no ſuch great care of the riſmg and 
falling of us in the ſeveral ſentences, which make up. ſo 
great a part of that which was accounted eloquence in the Apo- 
ftles times. -Thefer things were too mean a prey for the ſpirits 
of the Apoſtles to quarry upon ; every thing in them was grave 
and ſeriows, every word had its due weight, every ſentence brim- 
full of ſpiritual matter, their whole diſcourſe moſt becoming the 
Majeſty and Authority of that ſpirit which they ſpake by. And 
.therein was ſeen a great part of the infinite wiſtom of God in 
the choice he made of the perſons who were to propagate the 
Dofrine of Chriſt in the world, that they were not fob who 
by reaſon of their great repute and fame in the world, might 
eaſily draw whole multitudes to embrace their diftates, but (that 
there might not be the leaſt foundation for an implicite faith) 
they were of ſo mean rank and condition in the world, that in all 
probability their names had never been heard of, had not their 
doftrine made them famous. To this purpoſe Origen excellently 
ſpeaks, eluar 5 x; + Invvy a man BrCrrion fea ygaos T4 Si yuar 
10 yerous mus, Ive widiular why Thy yecer arora mares 
G10 ud may rejureas 3 Tis ouviivar duyals ous rupairiles, im Td d- 
Ab>ov © aegeupiomnas, TH yeadavmor, txuons mAY mT agents, n5 169m 
Seromegs Svduews, TAAG MANAG avvions, nme arbor Sracu ore 
euCont nonwy, x4 MZtoy ova; 4 were ieughorv x; Tr vonoueas 
"Eaalwnns exaneSiz. I am of opinion, faith he, that Fefiu did 
purpoſely make uſe of ſuch Preachers of his Dodrine, that there | 
might be no place for ſuſpicion that they came inſtrutted wirh the 
erts of Sophiſtry ; but that it be clearly manifeſt to all that would 
eonſider it, that there was nothing of- deſign in- thoſe who me 

were 
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vered ſo much ſimplicity in their writings, and that they had « 
more divine power which was more efficacions than the greateſt vo- 
lubility of _— or ornaments of fbeech, or the artifices 
P 


which were uſed in the Grecian compoſitions. 

3- The Apoſtles delivered their docirine with the greateſt open- 
eſs and freedom of ſpirit ; they did not give out one thing 
to the world, and another to their private Diſciples ; but with 
great freedom and boldneſs dectared their dofirine in the moſt 
publick places, and before their greateſt enemies, They knew 
they were looked on as deceivers by the world, but yet they 
knew themſelves to be true, ds Thar x aandeic. This is the 2 Cor. 6. 8. 
uſual requital good men have from the world, that: they are 
looked on as the greateſt deceivers of it ; if it be ſo with others, 
they have much leſs caufe to wonder at it, when even he, who 
by one Prophet is ſtyled the deſire of Nations, is by another ſaid Hag. +. 7. 
to be def "a ard rejefed of men ; and when Chriſt was in the 16. 53. 3. 
world, he was called 8 #aer&, the deceiver ; no wonder then Mat. 27. 63. 
if his Diſciples were accounted ſuch, although they manifeſted 
their veracity by their open carriage and free peaking to the 
faces of their greateſt adverſaries. The Apoſtles neither feared 
the Fews Skill in their Law, nor the wiſdom and ſubtilty of the 
Greeks : Saint Pan! preacheth Chriſt openly among the Jews 
in their Syagrgnes, and among the'dthenians he encounters 
the Epicureans and Stoicks, and preacheth to them Feſws and AR. r7. 18. 
the reſurretion. If the Apoſtles had any thing of decervers in 
them, as to the things they related concerning Chriſt, they would 
not certainly have ſpoken with ſo much confidence concerning 
Chrift in the preſence of thoſe who- had been his murtherers ; - 
but we ſee they appealed to themſelves, 2s to the miracles which 
he had wrought among them, and for his reſurre#:ion they 
were ready to lay down their lives in giving teſtimony to the 
truth of it. That his body was gone, was evident ; that the —.__ 
Apoſtles ſhould take it away was impoſſible, conſidering what a 

d of ſouldjers they had ſet #por it; and how timorous and 

full the Apoſtles were, that they fled upon Chriſt's being a 
prebended. Now what could it be, could make fuch fearfalt 
perſons afterwards ſo courageous and reſolute as they were, had 
there not been ſome more than ordinary power*to convince and 
ecourage them > | 
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The Apoſtles deliver their Teſtimony with the great s 
ricularic 4s ar circumſtances. They do not change w i 
any of them upon different examinations before ſeveral perſons ; 
they all agree in the greateſt conſtancy to themſelves and unifor- 
mity with each other. As to matters of indifferency, we find 
the Apoſtles very yielding and condeſcending ; byt as to any 
thing which concerned their teſtimony, moſt conſtant and re- 
ſolved. Had the Goſpel been ſome canningh-contrived fancy, it 
had been impoſſible but ſo many different perſons, in ſuch diffe- 
rent places, and under ſuch different conditions, would have 
varied as to ſome material circumſtance of it : Or elſe they 
would have been ſo wiſe as to have delivered it in general terms, 
without in/#ing much on ſuch particular circumſtances; which 
if they had been falſe, might have been very ealily diſproved ; 
but with what particular enumeration of ctrcam(tances do the 
Apoſtles preach Chriſt to the world ? - Peter tells the Jews that 
it was Jeſus of Nazareth whom he preached ; and leſt they ſhould 
think it was not the ſame perſon who roſe again ; with great 
boldneſs and freedom of ſpirit he faith to them, Therefore let 
all the houſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly that God hath made that ſame 
Teſs. whom ye bave crucified,” both Lord and Chriſt. Yea that 
ſame individual perſon who was converſant in the wor/d, and 
died upon the Croſs, as now become a Prince and Saviour to give 
repentance to Iſrael and remiſſion of fins. It there had been any 
ground of ſuſpicion as to theſe things, who had been ſo able to 
diſprove them, or ſo ready to do it, as thoſe perſons who had 
crucified him 2 For we cannot concerve but thoſe who-had a hand 
in his death. would endeavour by all poſlible means to difrove 
his reſurreftion from the dead. For what a caſe were they like 
to be in, if thoſe things which the Apoſtles ſo confidently 
preached were true ? If Chriſt had all power now im hu hands, 
and there were ſalvation in no other name, but only in hu whom 
they bad crucified, they were like to be in a moſt deſperate con- 
dition ; therefore if any men can be ſuppoſed inquiſitive after 
the rrath of theſe circumſtances, no doubt theſe were : And if 
they could have found the leaſt flaw in their reſtimony, the world 
would ſoon have ringed of it; and the Jews who were then 
ſo much diſferſd abroad, would have divulzed it into all parts, 
the Apoſtles would have been rod of it as they preached Chriſt 
in the Synagogues, And can we in any reaſon think, but thoſe 
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who perſecuted Part as he preached in the Synagogues of 
ot and afterwards a re tm- fo openty at 7eraſalem, 
would there enquire into all the i:rcumptances concerning « hyift, 
and all the other Fews would write to their friends at Jeruſs- 
lem to be fully informed of thoſe frange things which were told 
them _ a rtntntenn tm > rnd own 
Nation and Language, ing one Jeſus who was erxcified 
and roſe again from the dead. Had there been now any fo much 
as plauſible pretext that any of theſe cirramſtances were not trac, 
can we think but that a people ſo wnmeaſirably given to their 
own ways and traditions, would in all places have vented any 
thing that might have tended to the o—_—_ of Chriſt and 
his Apoftles? But we ſee malice it ſelf could not find _ 
in the Apoſtles teſtimony; for if it had, we ſhould certainly have 
heard of it, cither from the Fews, or from the great oppofers 
of Chriſtianity among the Heathens, who pretended to be cari- 
os and inquiſitive perſons, ſuch as Celſus, Fulian, Hierocles and 
ie were, What reaſon can we have then in the leaſt to 
fuſpe fuch a Teftimony which paſſed fo wrcontrowed in that 
time when it was alone capable of being difproved, and men's 
rmtereft and deſign would put them ſo much upon it > The 
ſtrength of which will appear from the next propoſition, 
which is, 

Nd Teſtimony ought to be taken againſt a matter of faf# thus 
attofted, but from juch perſons who had greater knowledge of the 
things atteſted, aud munifeſ# greatov fidvlity- im reporting them. 
Ir is cafie to make it a rn fons at that 
time had contradicted the Teſtimony of the Apoſtles concerning 
our Saviour PCI COINS workd to have 
hearkned to their Teſtamony in oppoſition to that wot. 
and that on theſe accounts. r. The Aprſ#le; witneſſed the 
Affirmative, which is more capable of being atrefted than a 
Negative can be. 2. The Apoſtles were more converſant with: 
Chrift than any other perſons were, becauſe they were choſex 
for that very exd by him-to be conſtantly with him : could any 
therefore be more capable of knowing the truth of all particulars 
conceraing Chriſt than theſe were? Had there been any ground 
of fuſpicon concerning the deſign of 'Chroft,, why could not the 
Fews prevail with Judas to diſtover it as well as to betray his 
perfon? TFudas had done but a good work if Chriſt had _ 
uc 
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fuch an impoſtor as the Fews blaſphemonſly ſaid he was : what 
made Fudas then fo little ſarsfied with his work, that he grew 
weary of his life upon it, and threw himſelf away in the moſt 
horrid deſpair ? No perſon certainly had been ſo fir to have 
been produced as a witneſs againſt Chriſt, as Fudas who had 
been ſo hong with him, and had heard his ſpeeches and obſerved 
his miracles ; but he had not patience enough to ſtay after that 
horrid fa# to be a witneſs againſt him : nay he was the greateſt 
witneſs at that time for him, when he who had betrayed him 
came to the Sanhedrin when conſulting about his death, and 
told them that he had ſinned in betraying innocent blood. What 
poſſible evidence could have been given more in behalf of our 
Saviour than that was? When a perſon ſo covetous as to be- 
tray his Maſter for thirty pieces of filver, was ſo weary of his 


bargain that he comes and throws back the money, and dec!ares 


the perſon innocent whom he had betrayed ? And this prrſor 
too was ſuch a one as knew our Saviour far better than any of 
the witneſſes whom afterwards they ſuborned againſt him, who 
yet contradifted each other ; and at laſt could prodace nothing 
which in the jadgment of the Heathen Governour could make 
bim judge Chrift worthy of death. 4. The Apoſtles were freer 
from deſign than any counter-witneſs at that time could be ; we 
have already proved the Apoſtles could not __ bave any 
other motive to affirm what they did, but full coxvi#:on of the . 
truth of what they ſpake ; but now if any among the Jews at 
that time had afſerted any thing contrary to the Apoſtles, we 
have a clear account of it, ,and what motive might mduce them 
to it ; viz. the preſerving of their honoxr and reputation with 
the people, the upholding their traditions, beſides their open 
and declared exmity againſt Chriſt without any ſufficient reaſon 
at all for it ; now who would believe the Teſtimony of the 
Scribes and Phariſees who had fo great anthority among the 
people, which they were like to loſe, if Chriſt's dofrine were 
7rge, before that of the Apoſtles who parted with al for the 
ſake of Chriſt, and ventured themſelves wholly upon the rrath 
of our Saviour's doctrine? 4. None ever did ſo much to _ 
the Negative, as the Apoſtles did to prove their fidelity as to t 
Affirmative. Had ſufficient counter-witneſs been timely produ- 
ced, we cannot thinkthe Apoſtles would have run ſo many con- 
tinual hazards in Preaching the things which related to the per- 
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ſon and  aftions of Chriſt. Did ever any lay down their /ives 
to undeceive the world 1f the Apoſtles were guilty of abuſing it 2 


5. The number of ſach' perſons had betn inconfiderable in com- 


pariſon of thoſe who were fo fully perſuaded of the truth of 
thoſe things which concern our Saviour ; who were all ready 
(as moſt of them did) to ſeal the trath of them with their 
trves. Whence ſhould ſo many men grow ſo ſuddenly confident 
of the-rrarh of ſuch things which were contrary to their for- 
mer perſuaſions, intereſt, education, had they not been delivered 
i Auch a way, that they were aſſured of the undoubted truth 
of-them 2 which brings me to the laſt Pn which is, 

Matters of fatt being firſt believed on the account of eye-wit- 
meſſes, and received with an univerſal and uncontrouled aſſent by all 
fuch perſons who have thought themſelves concerned in knowing the 
truth of them, do yield whſufficient foundation for y rr aſſent to 
be built upon. 1 take it for granted that there is ſufficient foun- 
dation for a firm aſſext, where there can be no reaſon given to 
a gy the evidence ; which that there is not in this preſent 
caſe, will appear from theſe following confiderations, 

1. That the multitudes of thoſe perſons who did believe theſe 
things, had liberty and opportumity to be ſatisfied of the truth of 
them before they believed them. Therefore no reaſon or motive 
can be aſſigned, on which they ſhould be znduced to believe 
theſe chings,, but the undoubted evidence of truth which went 
along with them. I confeſs in Mabumetiſm a very great zum- 
ber of perſons have for ſome centuries of years continued in the 
belief of the doftrine of Mahomet ; but then withall there is a 
ſufficient account to be given of that, viz. the power of the ſword 
which keeps them in awe, and ftriftly forbids all the followers 
of Mahomet to diſpute their religion at all, or compare it with 
any other. Therefore I can no” more wonder at this, than I do 
to ſee ſo great a part of the world under the Tyranny of the 


great Turk : Neither on the other fide do I wonder that ſuch ' 


a multitude of thoſe profeſing Chriſtianity ſhould together with 
it, believe a great nungþer of erroneom dottrines, and live in the 
prattice of many groſs ſuperſtitions, becauſe I conſider what 2 
ſtrange * prevalency education hath upon ſofter ſpirits and more 
eaſre intelleFuals, and what an awe an Inquiſition bears upon 
timorow and irreſolved perſons. But now, when a great ms lti- 
txde of perſons ſober and inquiſitive, ſhall contrary to the prin- 
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ciples of their. education, and without fear of any hutnane force, 
(which/they before-hand ſee will perſecate them) and after dili- 
gent enquiry made into the groyzds on which they believe, for 
fake all their former perſuaſions, and reſolvedly adhere to the 
truth of the docirine propounded to them, though it coft them 
their lives; if this give us not reaſon to think this do&rine true, 
we muſt believe mazking to be the moſt nnbappy creatures in-the 
world; that will with ſo much reſolution port. with all adugn- 
zages of this life for the fake of one to come, if that be not wn- 
doubtedly certain, and the dot#rine propoſing it infallibly true, It 
is an obſervable circumſtance in the propagation of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, that though God made choice at firſt of perſons generally 
of mean rank and condition in the world to be” Preachers of the 
Goſpel, - God thereby making it appear that our faith did not ſtand 
in the wiſdom of men, . but in t ne of God, and therefore 
choſe the weak things of the world to confound the ſtrong ; yet 
ſoon after the Goſpel was preached abroad in the wor/d, we find 
perſons of great place and reputation, of great parts and abilities 
engaged in the profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith, In the Hiſtory 
of the As we read of Sergius a Pro-conſul, of Dionyſius the 
Areopagite converted to the faith, and in the following ages 
of the Church many perſons of great efteem for their excellent 
learning and abilities ; ſuch was Fuſtin Martyr, one who before 
he became a Chriſtian, was converſant with all Sef#s of Philo- 
ſophers, Stoicks, yr Pythagoreans, and at laſt was a 
profeſſed Platoniſt 'till he was converted from Plato to Chriſt, 
and then found that true which he ſpeaks of in his Dialogue 
with 7rypho, that after all his enquiries into Philoſophy, ſpeaks 
ing of the Doftrine of Chriſt raurTlu works iverorey pivomgias do- 
gaAi 74 3} oujpupaeer, 1 found this ot Laſt to be the only ſure and pro- 
fitable Philoſophy. And when 7rypho after derides him as a man 
of very eafte faith, who would leave the doftrine of Plato for 
that of Chriſt, ( for it ſeems by him the Fews then had @ more 
favourable opinion of the ſtate of Platoniſts than Chriſtians) Ju- 
fin is fo far from being moved with ſuch reproaches, that he 
tells him he would undertake to demonſtrate to him, #7: « wyois 
Sigua wing, v8 evamdeixius bis, dA. wais arw/ual@ 
Bis & Jorapes bgdum, x4 T22nin gacert : that the Chriſtians did 
met give credit to empty fables, and unprovable aſſertions, but to 
ſach a doftrine. as was full of a: Divine ſpirit and power, and 
flouriſhed. 
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iſbed with grace : The proving of which is the ſubject of 

Lrevk rar At dexantria we meet with a fucceſſon of ex- 

: cellent perſons, all which were not only embracers themſelves, 

but defenders of the Chriſtian faith ; for'{tting aſide there 4- 

bilins, Tuſtus, Cerdo, Eumenes, Marcus, Celadion,' Agrippinms , Tu- 

liens, Demetrius, and others who flouriſhed about the ſecond 

Century, 1 ſhall only fix on thoſe perſons, who were famows en- 

quirers after truth, and noted for excellency- in Heathen learning ; 

yet theſe perſons after all their exquiries fourid nothing to fix 

on but. the Chriſtian faith, and valued no other diſcovery of 

truth in compariſon with that. Such was Pantarws, who as Fu 

ſebics tells us, was an excellent Stoick before he became a Chri- 

ftian, and'was after ſo eminent a one, that in imitation of the 

Apoſtles he went into Indis to convert the inhabitants to the 

Chriſtian faith, and at his return-was made Rettor of the Sehoo! 

at Mexandria; which as the fime- Author tells us,” was much mp. zccl 1.5. 

frequented by ſuch who were & adyv# £ 7» mer me He (meds c. 10. 

Jiram, well sckilld in Humane a5 weft as Divine learning, How 

excellent Paxtenw was in Humane learning, may appear in Eaſeb.1.6. c.20. 

that - Origen and Hierome both make-' his example their plea 

for the Radying of it, After him ſucceeded Clemens Mexan- 

I drinus, Pant enus his Scholar, a perſon of great depth of learn- 

, ing and exquifitely rkilld in all Heathew Antiquities, as appears 

by his remaining writings. The Learning of Origen is ſuthei- 

ently known, which was in ſuch great repatation in his own 

rime, that not only Chriſtians bat Philoſophers flocked to his 

Leftures at Alexandria as' Enſebins tells us', wherein he read mip. 1. 6. c.18. 

the Matbematzechs, and other parts of 'Pheloſophy as well as the 

Scriptures ; and the ſame Author informs us that the Philoſo- 

phers did dedicate their books to him, and ſometimes choſe him 

as arbitrator between them in matters of diſpute z- and - 

rie himfelf in his books againſt the Chriſtians vonchſafed a high 

encomium of Origen for his excellent leariing. In Origen's time 

Heraclas a Presbyter of Alexandria for five years together fre- 

quented the Sthools of the Philoſophers; and put on the Philoſo- 

phick paltium, &iCaie mr ianbuor x7) draw & waidler gioniner, Buſch. 1.6.c.20. 

and was very converſant in the books of the Grecian Learning. 


: Beſides theſe we read of Pierins -ynd Achillas two Prevbyrers 
of Alexandria who were 73 w# iaalwas radia x; fooagis Nb Hf. Ecleſ. 1.6. 
auger, as Nicephorns Caliſtus ſpeaks, perſons well skilled — 6. 35- 
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the Grecian Learning and Philoſophy. If from Alexandria we 
go to. Ceſares, there we not only meet with a School of learn» 
mg among the Chrift:ans, but with perſons very- eminent in all 
kinds of karning ; fuch were the famous Pamphilas and Euſe- 
bins ſ0-great an admirer of him, that ever ſince he is called Ex- 
ſebius Pamphili, At Antioch was Dorotheus dvig rerniur xigue 
x; Terdias iawMdeis, as Nicephorus ſpeaks, a perſon verſed in all 
kind of ingenuous literature. Anatolius Biſhop of Laodicea, one 
verſed in Geometry, Aſtronomy, and all kind of Philoſophy as 
well as wm the doctrine of Chriſt, Thus we fee how in thoſe 
early days of the Greek Church what excellent perſons many of 
thoſe were who were zealous Profeſſors of Chriſtianity; and con- 
cerning thoſe of the Latiz Church, I ſhall only mention that 
ſpeech of St. Auſtin who was himſelf an inſtance of the ſame na- 
ture and a ſtar of the firſt magnitude among them.  Nonne a> 
Jpicimus quanto auro & argento & veſte ſuffarcinatus exierit de 
eAgypto Cyprianus Door ſuaviſſimus & Martyr beatifſumns ? 
gquanto Laitantius ? quanto Vittorinus, Optatus, Hilarius? ut de 
viuk taceam : quanto innumerabiles Graci ? quod prior ipſe fide» 
liſſimus Dei ſervus Moſes fecerat, de quo ſcriptum eſt, quod erw- 
ditus fuerit omni; japientia Afgyptiorum. to whoſe catalogue 
of learned perſons, among the- Latin Chriſtians Tertullian, Ar- 
zobius and ſeveral others may be deſervedly added. But as 


_ St. Auſtin there well obſerves, though the Iſraelites went rich 


out of F.gypt, yet it was their eating the Paſſover which ſaved 
them from deftruttion ; fo though theſe were acrompliſbed with 
thoſe pexfet3ions and riches of the ſoul, the: ornaments of learn- 
ng, yet it was their eating the true Paſſover which was Chriſt, 
by their adhering to his doftrine, was that which would be of 
more advantage to them, than all their accompliſhments would 
he. . Now then ſince in. the firſ# ages of the Chriſtian Church, 
we find. not only innumerable multitudes of perſons of. great in- 
tegrity. and ſobriety in- their Hves embracing the dottrine of 
Chriſs, but ſo many perſons that were curious. enquirers after 
the truth of things, we can certainly have nq-reaſor to diſtruſt 
ſuch a Teſtimony which was received in fo unanimous a mauner 
by perſons as able to judge of the truth of things, and as fear- 
full of being deceived. in. reference to, them as any now in the 
world can. be. 7 | 
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2. As this Teſtimony was received by perſons mgquiſitive after Self, 19. 


the truth of things, ſo the doftrine conveyed by it was a matter 
of the higheſt moment in the world : and therefore we cannot 
conceive but perſons ordinarily inquiſitive about other thingy 
would be more than ordinarily jo about this, becauſe their 
eternal welfare and happineſs did depend upon it. All perſons 
that are truly rel/igrous, muſt at leaſt be alowed to be perſons very 
inquiſitive after the ftate and condition of their ſouls when they 
ſhall be diſtodged from their bodies, And if we do but grant 
this, can we)in-gny reaſon think that ſuch a multitude of per- 
fons in ſo many ages ſhould continue venturing their ſouls upon 
aT7eſtimony which they had no aſſurance of the truth of 2 And 
that none of all thefe perſons, though men otherwiſe rational 
and judicious, ſhould be able to diſcover the falſity of that 
doftrine they went upon, if at /eaſt any upon conſideration of it 
can imagine it to be ſq ? It is not reconcilable with the general 
preſumption of Humane nature concerning Divine providence and 
the care God takes of the welfare of men, to ſuffer ſo many per- 
ſons who ſincerely deſire to ſerve God in the way which is moſt 
pleaſing to him, to go on im ſuch a continual deluſion, and never 
have it at all difovered to them. If all then who have belteved 
the dorine of Chriſt tq be the only way to ſalvation have been 


deceived, either we mult deny altogether a Drvine Providence;. 


or ſay the Dewil hath more power to deceive men than God to» 
dirett them, which is worſe than the former; or elſe aſſert that 
there are no ſach things at all as either-God or Devil, but 
that all chings come to paſs by chance and: fortune ; and if ſo, 
it is ſtill more inexplicable why ſuch multitudes of rational and 
ſerious men, and the moſt inquifitzve part of the world as to 
ſuch things ſhould alt be ſo pofeſed with-the truth and certainty 
ef theſe things : and the more profane, wicked and: ignorant any 

rſons are, the more prone they are to mock and deride them- 

ſuch men then ſee more into trath and reaſon than the ſober 
and judicious part of mankind, let us bid adieu to humanity and. 
adore the brutes, ſince we admire their judgment-moſt-who come 
the neareft to them. 

3. The multitude of theſe perfons thus conſenting in this Teſti- 
mony, could have' no other engagements to thu conſent, but only 
their firm per ſuafion of the truth of the dotirine conveyed by it ; 
hecauſe thoſe who unanimouſlly.agree in- this thing are ſuch per- 

fors 
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ſons whoſe other deſigns and intereſts in this world, differ as 
much as any men's do, If it had been only a conſent of Jews, 
there might have been ſome probable pretence to have ſuſpetted - 
a mattcy of intereſt in it; but as to this thing, we find the 
Jews divided among themſelves about it; and the ſtiffeſt deniers 
of the trath of it, do yet z#violably preſerve thoſe ſacred records 
among them, from which the tr«th. of the do&rine of Chrift 
may be undoubtedly proved. Had the Chriſtian Religion been 
enforced upon the world by the Romat Emperors at the time 
of its firſt promulgation, there would have been ſome ſuſpicion 


| of particular deſign in it ; but it came with no other frength 
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but the evidence of its own eruth ; yet it found ſuddain and 
ſtrange entertainment among perſons of all nations and degrees of 
men. In a ſhort time it had eaten into the heart of the Roman 
Empire, aud made fo large a ſpread therein, that it made Ter- 
tullian ſay, Heſterni ſumus, & veftra omnia implevinms, urbes, 
inſulas, caſtella, municipia, conciliabula, caſtra ipſa, tribus, decurias, 
pelatinm, ſenatum, forum ; ſola vobu relinguimus Templa. H e 
have but newly appeared, ſaith he, and yet we have filled all pla. 
ces with our company, but only your Temples ; and before ſpeak- 
ing of the Heathens, Obſeſſam veciferantur crvitatem, in agrs, 
in Caſtelis, in inſuls Chriſtianos, omnem ſexum, atatem, conditic< 
nem, etiam dignitatem tranſgredi ad hoc nomen quaſi detriment o 
merent. All jorts and conditions of men in all places, were ſud- 
denly become po What common tye could there be 
now to nite all theſe perſons together, if. we ſet afide the un- 
doubted truth and certainty of the do&rine of Chriſt which was 
firſt preached to them by ſuch who were eye-witreſſes of Chriſt's 
ottions, and had left jacred records behind them , containing 
the ſubſtance of the dofrine of Chriſt and thoſe admirable in- 
fterutions which were their only certain guides in the way to 
Heaven ? 

4- Becauſe many perſons do joyn in thus conſent with true Chri- 
Bans, who yet could heartily wiſh that the dofrine of Chriſtia- 
nity were not true. Such are all thoſe perſons who are ſenſual 
in their /1:ves, and walk not according to the rules of the Goſpel, 
yet dare not queſtion or deny the truth of it. Such who could 
beartily wiſh there were no future ſtate, nor judgment to come, 
that they-might indulge themſelves in this world. without fear 
of another ; yet their conſciences are ſo far convinced of, and 

awed 
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awed by the truth of theſe things, that they reſt many pers. 


plexities and anxieties in their minds which they would moſt 
willingly be 74d of ; which they can never throvgdy be, till in« 
ſtead of beving the name of Chriſtians, they come to live the 
life of Chriſtians, and become experimentally acquainted with 
the truth and power of Religion. And withall we find that the 
more men have been gcquarnted with the pradice of Chriftia- 
zity, the greater evidence they heve had of the treth of it, 
and been more fully and rationally perſuaded of it. To ſuch 
I grant there are fuch powerfull evidences. of the. truth of the 
dottrine of Chriſt by the effettug/ workings of the Spirit of God 
upon their ſox/s, that all other arguments, as to their own /a- 
twfagiou, may fall ſort of theſe. As to which, thoſe ver/es 
of the, Poet Dantes, rendred into [9tin by F. S. are very per- 
tinent and ſignificant ; for when he had introduced the Apoſtle 
Peter, asking him what it was which his faith was foxuded 
en, he anſwers, 


Deinde exivit ex luce profuuda 
Lu illic ſplendebat pretioſa gemma 
Snper quam omn#s virtws fundatur. 


i. C. That God was pleaſed by immediate revelation of himſelf, to 
diſcover that divine truth to the world whereon our faith doth 
ſtand as on its ſure foundazion ; but when the Apoſtle goes 
on toenguire how he knew this: came at firſt from God, his 
anſwer to that 1s, 


——_— a pluvia 
Spiritns $ prior diffuja 
Super veteres & ſuper novas mgmbrands, 
Eſt jyllogiſmus ille qui eam mihi conclufit 
Adeo acute, ut pre illa demonſtratione 
Omns demonſtratio alia mihi videatur obtuſa. 


L &. That the Spirit of God doth ſo fully diſcover it ſelf both in 
the Old and New Teſtament, that all other arguments are but dull 
and heavy if compared with this, It is trye they are {© to a 
truly ;nlightned conſcience which diſcovers G much beauty and 


glory in the Scriptures, that they raviſh the ſoul, although _ nn 
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wnable to give ſo full an account of thu unto others who want 
the eyes to ſee that beauty with, which a heart truly graciow 
hath. We ſee ordinarily in the world, that the attrattion of 
beauty is an naccountable thing ; and one may diſcern that which 
raviſheth him, which another /ooks on as mean and ordinary ; 
and why may it not be much more thus in divine obje&s wh 
want ſptritual eyes to diſcover them > Therefore I grant that 
good men enjoy that ſat«fa#ion to their own Conſciences, as to 
the truth of the Doctrine of Chriſt, which others cannot attain 
to; but yet I fay, that ſach do /ikewiſe ſee the moſt ſtrong, ra. 
tional and convincing evidence which doth induce them to be. 
keve ; which evidence is then moſt convincing, when it is ſe- 
conded by the peculiar energy of the Spirit of God upon the 
fouls of true Believers But yet we ſee that the power and 
force of the truth of theſe things may be fo great, even upon 
- ſuch minds which are not yet monlded into the faſhion of true 
goodneſs, that it may awe with its /ight and clearneſs, where it 
| doth not ſoften and alter by its heat and influence. Now whence 
can it be that ſuch convittions ſhould ſtick ſo faſt in the minds 
of thoſe who would fain pull out thoſe prercing arrows, but that 
there is a greater power in them than they are maſters of, and 
they cannot ſtand againſt the force whereby they come upon 
them ; nor find any ſalve to 'cure the wounds which are made 
within them, but by thoſe weapons which were the cauſes of 
them 2 And therefore when wicked perſons under conflitts of 
conſcience, cannot eaſe themſelves by direft Atheiſm, or finding 
reaſon to caſt off ſuch convittions by diſcerning any invalidity in 
the Teſtimony whereon the truth of theſe things depends, it is a 
certain argument that there is abundant truth in that Teſtimony, 
when men would fain perſuade themſelves to believe the con- 
trary, and yet cannot, «» 

5. The truth of this-conſent appears, from the nnanimity of 

it among thoſe perſons who have yet | differed from each 0- 
ther in many controverſies in Religion. We ſee thereby this 
unanimity is no forced or deſigned thing, becauſe we ſee the per- 
ſons agreeing in thu, do very much diſagree from each other in 
other things. And the ſame grounds and reaſons whereon they 
diſagree as to othgr things, would have held as to theſe too, 
were there not greater evidence of the certainty of theſe things 
than of zhoſe they fall out about, It hath not yet become a 
queſt ion” 
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queſtion among thoſe who differ ſo much about the ſence of 
Scripture, - whether the Scripture its ſelf be the Word of God, al- 
though the very accounts on which we are to believe it to be ſo, 
hath been the ſubjef# of no mean Controverſies, All the divi- 
ded parts of the Chriſtian world do yet fully agree in the mat- 
ters of fat, viz. that there was ſuch a perſon as Feſws Chriſt, 
and that he did many great miracles, that he died on the Croſs 
at Jeruſalem, and roſe again from the dead ; now theſe contain 
the great foundations of Chriſtian faith , and therefore the 
multitude of other controverſies in the world ought to be fo far 
from weakning our. faith, as to the truth of the doctrine of 
Chriſt ( which men of weak judgments and Atheiſtical fpirits 
pretend ) that it ought to be a ſtrong confirmation of it, when 
we ſee perſons which fo peeviſhly quarrel with each other a- 
bout ſome inferiour and leſs weighty parts of Religion, do yet 
unanimouſly conſent in the principal foundations of Chriſtian 
faith, and ſuch whereon the nece/jtty of faith and obedience, as 
the way to ſalvation, doth more immediately depend. And this 
may be one great reaſon why the infinitely wiſe God may ſuffer 
ſuch lamentable contentions and diviſions to be in the Chriſtian 
world, that thereby inquiſitive perſons may ſee that if Religion 
had been a mere deſign of ſome tew politick perſons, the quarrel- 
ſome world ( where it is not held in by force) would never have 
conſented ſo long in the owning ſuch common | ap which 
all the other Controverfies are built upon. And although it 
be continually ſeex that in divided parties, one is apt to run 
from any thing which is received by the other, and men gene- 
rally rhink they can never run far enough from them Whoſe er- 
rours they have diſcovered, that yet this principle hath not car- 
ried any conſiderable party of the Chrift;an world (out of their 
indignation againſt choſe great corruptions which have crept 
into the world under a pretence of Religion) to the diſowning 
the foundation of Chriſtian faith, muſt be partly imputed to the 
ſignal hand of Divine providence, and part/; to thoſe ſtrong evi- 
dences which there are of the truth of that Teſtimony which 
conveys to us the foundations of Ehriſtian faith, Thus we ſee 
now, how great and wuncontrouled this conſevt is, as to the 
matters of faci delivered down from the eye-witneſſes of them, 
concerning the attions and miracles of our bleſſed Saviour, 
(which are contained in the Scriptures as anthentical records of 
Pp them,) 
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them,) and what a ſure foundation there is for a firm aſſent to 
the truth of the things from fo univerſal and uninterrupted a 
tradition. 

Thus far we have now manifeſted the neceſſity of the mira- 
cles of Chriſt, in order ta the propagation of Chriſtianity in the 
world, from the conſideration of the perſons who were to pro- 
pagate it in the world ; the next thing we are to. conſider, is, 
the admirable ſucceſs which the Goſpel met with in the world up- 
on its being preached to it : Of which no rational account can 
be 'given, unleſs the a&ions and miracles of our Saviour were 
moſt undoubtedly true. That the Gofpe! of Chriſt had very 
ſtrange and wonderfull ſucceſs upon its firſt preaching, hath 
been partly diſcovered already, and is withall fo plain from 
the long continuance of it in theſe European parts, that none 
any ways converſant in the hiſtory of former ages, can have 
any ground to queſtion it. But that this ftrange and admira- 
ble ſucceſs of the docrine of Chriſt ſhould be an evidence of the 
Truth of it, and the miracles wrought in confirmation of it, 
will appear from theſe two conſiderations. 1. That the doftrine 
its ſelf was ſo direttly contrary to the general inclinations of the 
world. 2. That the propagation'of it was ſo much oppoſed by all 
worldly power, 

1. That the dofrine its ſelf was ſo oppoſite to the general in- 
clinations of the world. The dottrine may be conſidered either 
as to its credenda, or matters of faith, or as to its agenda,or mat- 
ters of life and prafice ; both theſe were contrary to the ncli- 
rations of the world ; the former ſeemed hard and zncredible, 
the latter harſh» and impoſſible. 

1. The matters of faith which were to be believed by the 
world, were not ſuch things which we may imagine the vul- 
gar ſort of men would be very forward to run after, nor very 
greedy to imbrace. 1. Becauſe contrary to the principles of their 
education, and the Religion they were brought up in; the genera- 
lity of mankind is very tenaczois of thoſe principles and preju- 
dices which are ſucked in in the time of Jrfancy, There are 
ſome Religions one would think it were impoſſible that any ra- 
tional men ſhould believe them ; but only on this account, be- 
cauſe they are bred up under them. Ir is a very great advan- 
tage any Religion hath againſt another, that it comes to ſpeak 
firſt, and thereby in/inuates ſuch an apprehenſion of its ſelf i 
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the mind, that it is very hard removing it afterwards, The 
underſtanding ſeems to be of the nature of thoſe things which 
are commun#s juris, and therefore primi ſunt poſſidents ; when 
an opinion hath once got poſſeſſion of the mind, it uſually keeps 
out what-ever comes to diſturb it. Now we cannot otherwiſe 
conceive but all thoſe perſons who had been bred up under 
Paganiſm and the moſt groſs 1dolatry, muſt needs have a very 
potent prejudice againſt ſuch a dottrine which was wholly irre- 
concilable with that Religion which they had been devoted to. 
Now the ſtronger the prejudice is which is conveyed into men's 
minds by the force of education, the greater ſtrength and power 
muſt there needs be in the Goſpe/ of Chriſt, which did fo cafily 
demoliſh theſe ftrong holds, and captivate the underſtandings 
of men to the obedrence of Chriſt. To which purpoſe Arno- 
biws excellently ſpeaks in theſe words to the Heathens ; Sed non 


creditis geſta hac. Sed qui ea conſpicati ſunt fiert & ſub ocults Arnob. c gentet 
ſuis viderunt agi, teſtes optimi certiſſimique auttores, & credide- 1. 1. 


runt bec ipfi, & credenda poſters nobus hand exilibus cum appro- 
bationibus tradiderunt, <uinam iſti fortaſſe quaritu? gentes, 
populi, nationes & incredulum illud gens bumanum. Luod niſt 
aperta res efſet, & luce ipſa quemadmodum dicitur clarior, nun- 
quam rebus bujuſmodi credulitatus ſue commodarent aſſenſum. An 
nungquid dicemws illins temporis homines uſque adeo fuiſſe vanos, 
mendaces, ſtolidos, brutos, ut que nunquam viderant vidiſſe ſe fin- 
gerent ? + que fatta omnind non erant falſis proderent teſtimo- 
niis aut puerili aſſertione firmarent ? Cumgue poſſent vobiſcum 
& unanimiter vivere, & inoffenſas ducere conjunt1tones, gratuita 
4p wry odia & execrabilt haberentur in nomine ? £nod i falſa 
at dicitu- hiſtoria illa rerum eſt, unde tam brevi tempore totus 
mundm iſta religione completus eſt ? Aut in unam coire qui potue- 
runt mentem gentes regionibus diſſite, vents celigue convexioni- 
bus dimotee ? Aſſeverationibw illet.e ſunt nuds, indutte in ſpes 
caſſas, & in pericula capits immittere ſe ſponte temeraria deſpe- 
ratione voluerunt, cum nihil tale vidiſſent quod eas in hos cultus 
novitaty ſue poſſit excitare miraculo. Imo quia hac omnia ab 
'plo cernebant geri C& ab ejus pr aconibus qui per orbem totum miſſt 
eneficia patrts & munera ſanandu animu hominibuſque portabant, 
veritats ipſins 4 wicte, & dederunt ſe Deo, nec in magni po- 
ſuere diſpendius membra wobis projicere, & viſcera ſua lanianda 
prebere, The ſubſtance of whoſe diſcourſe is, that it is im- 
Pp 2 poſſible 
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poſſible to ſuppoſe ſo many perſons of ſo many Nations to be ſo 
far beſotted and infatuated, as not only to believe a Religion to 
be zrne which was contrary to that they were educated in, but 
to verture their [tives as well as eſtates upon it, had it not been 
diſcovered to them in a moſt certain and infallible way by ſuch 
who had been eye-witreſſes of the actions and miracles of Chriſt 
| and his Apoſtles. And as he elſewhere ſpeaks, Yel hc ſaltem 
fidem wvobis faciant argumenta credendi quod jam per onmes terras 
in tam brevi tempore & parvo immenſi nominis hujus ſacraments 
diffuſa ſunt.z quod nulla jam natio eſt tam barbari mor, & man- 
ſuetudinem n-{ciens, que non ejus amore verſa molliverit aſperita- 
tem ſuam, & in placidos ſenſus aſſumpta tranquillitate migravertt ; 
quod tam magnu ingents prediti Oratores, Grammatici, Rheto- 
res, Conſulti jurts ac Medici, Philoſophie etiam ſecreta riman- 
res, magiſteria hac expetunt, ſpretzs quibus paulo ante fidebant,&c. 
Will not this perſuade the wor/d what firm foundations the 
faith of Chriſtians ſtands on, when in ſo ſhort a time it is ſpread 
over all parts of the world ? that by it the moſt ?nhumane and 
barbarows Nations are ſoftned into more than c:vility? That men 
of the greateſt wits and parts, Orators, Grammarians, Rhetorici- 
ans, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Philoſophers, wha not ? have forſaken 
their former ſentiments, and adhered to the doffrine of _ 
Now, I ſay, if the power of education be ſo ſtrong upon the 
minds of men to perſuade them of the truth of the Religion they 
are bred up under, (which Atheiſtically diſpoſed perſons make 
ſo much advantage of,) this is ſo far from weakning the ruth 
of Chriſtianity, that it proves a great confirmation of it, becauſe 
it obtained ſo much upon its firſt Preaching in the world, not- 
withſtanding the higheſt prejudices from education were againſt 
it. If then men be fo proxe to believe that to be moſt true, 
which they have been educated under, it muſt argue a more 
than ordinary evidence and power in that Religion which un- 
ſettles ſo much the principles of education, as to make men not 
only queſtion the truth of them, but to renounce them, and 
embrace a Religion contrary to them. 

Eſpecially when we withall conſider what ſtrong holds theſe 
principles of education were backed with among the Heathens,when 
the do&rine of Chriſt was fir* divulged among them, 7. e. what 
plauſible pretences they had of continuing in the Religion which 
they were brought up im, and why they ſhould not exchange it 
for Chriſtianity; and thoſe were, 1. The 
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1. The pretended antiqutty of their religion above the Chri. Tertul. ad Nat. 
ftian ; the main thing pleaded againſt the Chriſtians was drvor- +: 1- c#p. 10. 
rium ab inſtitutis majorum, that they thought themſelves wiſer 2” — 6 
than their fore-fathers ; and Symmachus, Lybanins, and others, -rS. nas. & 
plead this moſt in behalf of Paganiſm ; Po eft tot ſeeculis Templis. 
fides, & ſequendi ſunt nobis parentes qui ſecuti ſunt feliciter ſuos; 
their re/;g:on pleaded preſcription againſt any other, and they 
were reſolved to follow the ſteps of their Anceſtors wherein 
they thought themſelves happy and jecure. Cactlins in Minu- Mime. Rlix. 
tis Felix firſt argues much againit dozmatizing in religion, but ?- 6. 
withall ſays it moſt becomes a /over of truth, Majorum excipere 
diſciplinam, religiones traditas colere, deos quos 4 parentibus ante 
imbutus es timere ; nec de numinibus ferre ſententiam, ſed priori- 
bus credere, So Arnobius tells us the main thing objected a- 4b. c. gene. 
gainſt the Chriſtians was novellam eſſe religionem noſtram, & |. 2. pag. go. 
ante dies natam propemodum paucos, neque vos potuiſſe antequam 
& patriam linquere, & in barbaros ritus peregrinoſque traduci, 
And Cotta in Tully long before, laid this down as the main De nat. Deorums. 
principle of Pagan religion, majoribus noſtris etiam nulla ratione 4: 3- 
reddita credere, to believe the tradition of our Fathers, although 
there be no evidence zn reaſon for it : And after he had diſco- 
vered the vanity of the Stoical arguments about Religion, con- 
cludes with this as the only thing he reſolved his Rel/:gion into, 
Mihi unum ſatis'erit, majores noſtros ita tradidifſe, It is enough 
for me that it comes by tradition from our fore-fathers. Latan- 
tin} fully ſets forth the manner of pleading uſed by the Heathens LaSant. de 6 
fpainſt the Chriſtians in the point of antiquity. He ſunt reli- rig. error, 1.2. 
giones, quas fibi & majoribus ſuis traditas, pertinaciſſime tueri ac © 6: 
defendere perſeverant ; nec conſiderant quales int, ſed ex hoc pro- 
batas atque veras' eſſe confidunt, quod eas veteres tradiderunt ; 
tantaque eſt auttoritas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere in eam ſcelus eſſe 
dicatw. The Engliſh is, They accounted tradition infallible, 
and knew no other way whereby to find the truth of Religion 
but by its conveyance from their fore-fathers. How like here- 
in do they /eak to thoſe who contend for the corruptions crept 
into the Chriſtian Church ? who wake aſe of the ſame preter- 
ces for them, viz. that they were delivered down from the Fa- 
thers ; tantaque eſt auttoritas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere m eam ſcelus 
eſſe dicatur ; who are we who will ſee further than Antiquity ?+ 
But it is no wonder if Antiquity be accompanied with dimneſs 
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of ſight; and ſo it was undoubtedly as to the Pagen world ; 
and as to the Chriſtian too, when ſuch a mixture of Heatheniſm 
came into it, And the very ſame arguments by which the 
pleaders for Chriſtianity did juſtifie the truth of their Religion, 
notwithſtanding this pretended antiquity, will with equal force 
hold for a reformation of ſuch inveterate abuſes, which under a 
pretence of Antiquity, have crept into the Chriſtian Church, 
Nullus pudor eſt ad meliora tranfire, ſaith Ambroſe in his anſiver 
to Symmachus, what ſhame us it to grow better ? uid facies ? 
faith La#antins, majoreſne potius an rationem ſequer” $i ra- 
tionem mats, diſcedere te neceſſe eſt ab inſtituts & auctoritate 
majorum : quoniam id folum re&um eſt, quod ratio freſcribit, 
Sin antem pietas majores ſequt ſuadet : faters igitur & ſtultos 
illos eſſe qui excegitaty contra rationem religionibus ſervierint ; 
> te ineptum qui id colas quod falſum eſſe convicers, Where 
reaſon and mere authority of fore-fathers ſtand in competition, he 
is more a child than a man that knows not on which ſide to 
give his ſuffrage. But with the greateſt ſtrength, and cleareſt 
reaſon Arnobius ſpeaks in this caſe. Jtagque cum nobis intendi- 
tis averſionem a religione priorum, cauſam convenit ut inſpiciats, 
nem factum, nec quid religuerimus opponere, ſed ſecati quid ſi- 
mus potiſſimum contueri, When you charge us, faith he, that we 
are revolted from the religion of our fore-fathers, you ought not 
preſently to condenin the fat, but to examine the reaſons of it ; 
neither ought. you ſo much to look at what we have left, as what 
it is we have embraced. Nam fi mutare ſententiam culpa eſt ulla 
vel crimen, > a veteribus inſt itutis in alias res novas voluntateſ- 
que migrare, criminatio iſta & vos ſpefat, qui toties vitam con- 
ſuetudinemque mutaſtis ; qui in mores alios, atque alios ritus pri- 
orum condemnatione tranſitis. If mere departing from the Re- 
ligion of our anceſtors be the great fault, all thoſe who own 
themſelves to be Chriſtians, were themſelves guilty of it when 
they revolted from Heatheniſm, If it be here ſaid that the caſe 
is different, becauſe there was ſufficient reaſon for it, which 
there is not as to the corruptions of the Chriſtian Church ; it 
ſo, then all the dzſpute is taken off from the matter of fa&, or 
the revolt to the cauſes inducing to it; and if the Proteſtant 
be not able as to the cauſes of our ſeparation from Rome to ma- 
ziteſt that they were ſufficient, let him then be triumphed over 
by the Romaniſt, and not before. I affert then, and that 
with 
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with much afſurance of mind,' that the principles of the Re- 
formation are juſtifiable upon the ſame grounds of reaſon, which 
the embracing Chriſtianity was, when men of Heathens became 
Chriſtians ; ard that the arguments made uſe of by the Roma- 
niſts againſt 'our ſeparation from them, are ſuch as would have 
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juſtified a Pagan Philoſopher in .not embracing Chriſtianity. 


For if it be wnlawfull for any party of men, to divide from 0- 
thers in a matter of Religton which pretends antiquity and uni- 
verſality, it had been unlawful! for a Philoſopher to have de- 
ſerted Paganiſm, as well as for a Proteſtant to depart from 
Rome. For according to the principles of the Romaniſts, the 
judgment in the cauſe of the ſeparation, and of the truth of Re- 
ligton lies in that party from which we depart ; if we do now 
but apply this to the old Roman Senate or Emperors in the caſe 
of Chriſtian Religion and dividing from Heathen Worſhip, we 
ſhall quickly ſee haw eafje a matter it will be to make Chriſti- 
anity it ſelf a Schiſm, and the do#rine of Chriſt the greateſt he- 
refie. But as ſtrong as thoſe pretences were then, or have been 
ſince, the power of the di(trine of Chriſt hath been ſo great, 
as to conquer them, and thereby to manifeſt, that it was of 
God, when ſuch potent prejudices were not able to withſtand it. 
Of which Antiquity is the firſt. 

2. The large and univerſal ſpread of Pagan Religion, when 
Chriſtianity came into the world ; there was never ſo great 
Catholiciſm, as in Heathen worſhip, when the Apoſtles firſt ap- 
peared in the Gentile world. Inde adeo per univerſa imperia, 


& Deos colere municipes, faith Cecilims in Minutins Felix. The 
great charge againſt the Chriſtians was Novelliſm, that they 
brought in a ſtrange and wnheard-of Religion. The common 
Lueſtion was, Where was your Religion before Fel'1s of Naza- 
reth 2 as | Math been ſince, 1here was your Religion before Lu- 
ther > anf the ſame anſwer which ſerved then, will ſtand an- 
movable now, there where no other Religion 1s, in the Word of 
God, For this was the weapon whereby the Primzive Chriſti- 
ans defended themſelves againſt the aſſaults of Paganiſm, and 
the evidences they brought that the dotirive preached by 
them,. and contained in the Scriptures, was orizizally from 
God, were the only means of »wer-throwing Paganiſm, notwith- 
tanding its pretended univerſality, 

3, Settle- 


. . X £ ; l Mont in OF a« 
provincias, oppida, videmus [ingulos ſacrorum ritus gentiles habere, wio, p. 6. 
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3. Seitloment by Laws of Heathen Worſhip. This was ſo 
much pretended and pleaded for, that as far as we can find, by 
the Hiſtory of the Primitive Church, the pretence on which the 
Chriſt:ans ſuffered, was ſedition, and oppoſing the eſtabliſhed 
Laws. The Chriſtians were reckoned znter ilic&tas fat iones, 
as appears by Tertullian, among unlawfull Corporations ; the 
Politicians and States-men were all for preſerving the Laws ; 
they troubled not themſelves much about any Religion, but 
only that which was ſettled by Law, they ſought to xphold, 
becauſe the atting contrary to it might bring ſome diſturbance 
to the civil State, There were ſeveral Laws which the Chri- 
ſtians were then brought under, and condemned for the breach 
of, 1. The Law againſt Heteriz, or Conventicles, as they 
were pleaſed frequently to ſtyle the meeting of Chriſtians to- 
gether ; thence the places where the Chriſtian aſſembled for 
worſhip, were commonly called Conventicula ; Ita appellabant 
loca, faith Heraldus, ubi congregabantur Chriſt iant oraturi, &- 
verbi divini interpretationem accepturi, ac ſacras Synaxes habi- 
turi : but Elmenhorftius more ſhortly 3 Conventicula loca ſunt 
bi Chriſt iani congregati orare conſueverunt. The places where 
the Chriſtians did meet and pray together, were called Conventi- 
cles : in Baſilica Sicinnini ubi ritws Chriſt iani eſt conventiculum, 
faith ſmmrianus Marcellus; cur immaniter conventicula dirui ? 
ſaith Arnobius ; qui univerſum populum cum ipſo pariter conven- 
ticulo concremavit, as.Laftantius likewiſe ſpeaks. Now the rea- 
ſon of the name was, becauſe the Heathens judged theſe afſem- 
blies of Chriſtians to be 7/legal Societies, For which we are to 
underſtand ; that in the time of the Roman Emperours, when 
they grew ſuſpiczous of their own ſafety, they ſeverely prohibi- 
ted all thoſe Sodalitia, or Societies and Colledges, which were 
very much in «ſe in the Roman Common-wealth, in imitation 
of the +meia in the Cities of Greece, Theſe were ſuch ſocte- 
ries of perſons, which voluntarily confederated together either 
for ſome particular deſign, or for preſerving Love and Friend- 
ſvip among each other, and thence had their frequent meer- 
ings in common together. Now the more xumercns theſe were, 
and the more cloſely they confederated, the more jealous eye the 
Roman Emperours had upon them, becauſe of ſome clandeſtine 
deſigns, which they ſuſpeted might be carried on for diſtur- 
bance of the publick Peace in ſuch ſuſpicions meetings, Thence 
came 
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came out many particular Edi#s of the Emperoxrs againſt all 
ſuch kinds of _ N : . 

Now when the Chriſtians began to be ſomewhat nameroae, 
and had according to the ow of their Religion frequent 
Aſemblies for Divine worſhip, and did confederate together by 
ſuch Symbols, of being waſhed with water, and eating and drink- 
ing together ( which was all the Heathens apprehended by their 
x of Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper ) the Pro-conſuls and other 
Magiſtrates in their ſeveral Provinces bring the Chriſtians un- 
der theſe Edits, and fo puniſhed them for the breach of the 
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Laws, Which as appears by Pliny his Epiſtle to Trajan was Lib. 10. op. 97. 


the only account on which the wiſer Heathens did proceed a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians ; for we ſee he troubled not himſelf much 
about the truth and evidence of Chriſtian Religion, but ſuch 
perſons were brought before him, and .after he had interroga- 
ted them whether they were Chriſtians, or no, ſeveral times, if 
they perſiſted, he then puniſhed them not ſo much for their 


Religion, as for their obſtinacy and contempt of authority, For 
ſo much is implied in thoſe words of his, Neque enim dubita-. 


bam, qualecunque eſſet quod faterentur, pervicaciam certe, & in- 
flexibilem obſtinationem gd gr : That what-ever(their Re- 
ligion was, their obſtinacy and diſobedience deſerved puniſhment. 

hat which the Chriſtians now pleaded for themſelves, why 
they ſhould not be reckoned among the fattions of the people, 
was that which they gave in anſwer to Pliny, that all their 
fault was, Luod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem convenire, car- 
menque Chriſto quaſs Deo dicere ſecum invicem ; ſeque ſacramento 
non in ſcelus aliquod obſtringere, ſed ne. furta, ne latrocinia, ne 
adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depoſitum appellatt 
abnegarent. That they were wont upon their ſolemn days to meet 
together for divine worſhip, and ts covenant with each other only 
for the prattice of thoſe things which were as much for the good 
of mankind as their own, v1z. that they would not wrong and 


proves of the Law againſt fat#:ons, as de providentia & modeſt ia 
publica, ne civitas in partes ſcinderetur, as wiſely intended to 
prevent Seditions ; but withall pleads, that the ſociety of Chri- 
fans could not be reckoned inter illicitas fail iones ; for, faith 
he, hc coitio Chriſt ianorum merito ſane illicita ſs illicitis par z 
merito damnanda i quis de ea w- eo titulo quo de _—_ 

q 11 


defrand others, as to their bodies or eſtates. And Tertullian 2 Apoleg. e#p.38. 


Apud Euſcb 1.6, 
Ecc!ef. hiſt. cap. var 
19. 


Tertul Apol c 4. 


Apud Euſeh. 


Eccl. hit. 1.7. 


cap. 11. 


AQ. 9, 18. 


19. 27- 
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bus querela eſt. In tujms perniciem aliquando convenims ? Hoc 
ſumws congregati quod & diſperſi., hoc univerſs quod & ſfungult ; 
veminem ledentes, neminem cantriftantes ; quum probi, quum 
boni cornnt, quum pii, quam cafti congregantur, non eſt Jets 
dicends ſed cxrio. If, ſaith he, the ſocieties-of oy Were 
like others, there might be ſome reaſon to condemn them, under 
the head of fattions : but as long as we meet together for no 
man's injury, that whether divided, or aſſembled, we are ſtiff the 


ſame, that we grieve and injure no body; when ſuch a comparly 


of good men meet together, it is rather a Council than 
Fa ion. 

2. Another Law the Chriſtians were brought under, was, 
that againſt Innovations in Religion ; thence it was laid fo 
much to the charge of the Chriſt:avs, that they did Cir we- 
eav6 puns, go contrary to the eſtabliſhed Law ; as Porphyrie faid 
of Origen, becauſe he was a Chriſtian, he did xe:10v65 (iv 4 
ws, and when he ſpeaks of Ammonius revolting from 


Chriſtianity to Paganiſm, iv2vs mgds mv x7! vous mM]eian wilebanenn, 


he turned to the way of life, which was agreeable to the eſt a- 
bliſhed Laws. \Now Chriſtianity was every-Where looked on 
as a great Inmovation, inſomuch that the Chriſtians were ac- 
cuſed to be /egum, morum, natur & inimict, as enemies to man- 
kind as well as the Laws, becauſe they drew men off from that 
way of Religion which mankind had generally agreed in. Thence 
eAmliann the Prefett of e/&gypt, when he bids the Chri- 
ſtians return to Paganiſm, he uſed theſe expreſſions, #1 mn x7! 
evo Tpimour Ghrewowu tf $i ops puory, to return to the com- 
mon ſence of mankind, and to forget what was ſo much againſt it, 
as he ſuppoſed Chriſtianity to be. When Par preached at 
Athens, his firſt accuſation was, that he was a Preacher of 
ſtrange Deities, becauſe he preached to them Jeſus and the reſur- 
retiton. And Demetrins at Epheſus knew no ſuch potent ar- 
gument againſt Paxil, as that his Religion de the worſhip 
of Diana, whom all Aſia and the world worſhip. So that the 
Primitive Chrift:ans were then accounted the Antipodes to the 
whole world, on which account they were fo ſeverely dealt 
with ; moſt Common-wealths obſerving the counſel of Mecenas 
to Auguſtus, in Dio, to be ſure to have a watchfull eye upon all 
hmovations in Religion, becauſe they tend ſo much to the di- 
Rturbonce of the Civil State, 

3. The 
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3- The Law of Secriledge. Thence LoSantixs calls their 
Laws, Conftitutiones Sacrileg e. Lunn etiam ſceleratifmi bomi- Latent. |. 5. 
nay ot impis condidernnt ; nam C—_ _ 
Sacrikega, & diputationes Furifperitorum leguntur injuft « ; 
as he tells us, Domtizs Ulpianws bad colleted all qhoſe Re- 
ſeripte nefaria together , which concerned the Chriſtians. _ 
from hence it was, Chriſtianity by Plizy, is called amentia, by P/'* © 7: 10: 
Tacitus exitiabils _—_— by Suetonins Saperftitio nova & £37, | " 
exitiabils; fo much did theſe three great men agree, \iin COn- Sueron. in Ne- 
demning the beſt Religion in the world for madneſs, and new, rene. 
and dereſtable Superſtition ; the ground of the great pique was, 
the enmity declared by Chriſtians againſt the Idolatrous Temples, 
and worſhip of the Heatbens. 
4. The Law againſt Treaſon ; for ſometimes they proceeded 
ſo high, as to accaſe the Chriſtians lefe Mojeftatis, and thence Twrewl 4p.c.17. 
they are commonly called publici hoftes, enemies to all civil c. 35. 
Government, Which they inferr'd from hence : 1. Becanſe 
they would nat ſacrifice for the Em 's ſafety ; Ideo commit- Apal. «. 29. 
times, faith Tertullian, in Majeſtatem Imperatorum, quia illos 
non ſubjicimus rebus ſus; Quia non ludimus de officio jalut s t0- 
rum, qui eam non putamns in manibus eſſe plumbatis. The ac- 
cuſation for Treaſon lay in their refaſing to ſupplicate the Idols 
for the Emperour's welfare, 2. Berauſe they would not ſwear 
by the Emperour's Genius. Thence Saturnins ſaid to the Mar- Herald. in Ter- 
tyr, Taxtum jura per genium Ceſaris noftri, if he would but 
ſwear by the Genus of Ceſar, he ſhould be ſaved. Yet though <6. ca 2H 
"they refuſed to ſwear by the Emperonr's Genius, they did not - 
refuſe to teſtifie their Allegiance, and to ſweer by the Empe- 
rour's ſafety. Sed & juramns, faith Tertullian, fictir non per ge- Apol. c. 32. 
-nt05 Cafarum, ita per falutem eorum que oft nnpuſtior omni 
genits. 3. Becauſe they would not worſhip the Emperours as 
Gods; which was then grown a-common cuſtom. Nor enim: 
Denm Imperatorem dicam, vel quia mentiri neſcio, vel quia il- Cap. 35. 
lam deridere non audeo, vel quia net ipſe ſe Deum volet dici ſt 
homo fit, as the fame - Authour _ Nay the Primitive 
Chriſtians were very. ſeropulous of Glling the Emperoup Do- 
minus, hoc enim Det. eft cogyomen, becauſe the rizme Lord was 
an attribute of God's, cad appite! as/tiis name to'him in Scrip- 


tare, The reaſon of this Scrupuloſity was not, from any que- 
ftion they made of the — of Princes, or their obliga- 
q 2 tion 
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tron to obedience to them, (vyich they are very free inthe 
acknowledgment of,) but fron a jea/oufie and juſt ſieſpicion that 
ſomething of Divine honour might be implied in it, when the 
adoration of Princes was grown a cuſtom. Therefore Tertub- 
lien to prevent miſ-underſtandings, ſaith, Dicam plane Impera- 
torem Dominum, ſed more Communi, ſed quando non cogor ut 
Dominum Dei vice dicaom. They refuſed not the name in a 
common ſence, but as it implied Divine honour. 

4. Becanſe they would not obſerve the publick feſtrvals of the 
Emperors in the way that others did, which it ſeems were ob- 
ſerved with abundance of /ooſeneſs and debanchery by all forts 
of perſons ; and as Tertullian ſmartly fays, Malorum morum 
licentia pietas erit ; & occaſio Iuxurie religio deputabitur ? De- 
bauchery ts accounted a piece of loyalty, and intemperance a part of 
religion. Which made the Chriſtians rather hazard the re 
tation of their loyalty, than bear a part in ſo much ——_— 
was then uſed, and thence they abhorred all the ſolemn ſpetFa- 
cles of the Romans; Nihil eſt nobs, faith the fame Author, 
dicu, viſu, auditu, cum inſania Circi, cum impudicitia Theatri, 
cum atrocitate arena, cum Xyſti vanitate. had nothing to 
do either with the madneſs of the Cirque, or the immodeſty of the 
Theatre, or the cruelty of the Amphitheatre, or the vanity of the 
ne wreſtlings. We ſee then what a hard Province the 
Chriſtians had, when ſo many Laws were laid as bird-lime in 
their way to catch them, that it was impoſſible for them to pro- 
feſs themſelves Chriftians, and not run into a premunire by 
their Laws. And therefore it cannot be concezved that many 
out of affeFation of novelty ſhould then declare themſelves 
Chriſtians, when ſo great hazards were run upon the profeſ- 
ſing of it. Few ſoft-ſpirited men, and lovers of their own 
eaſe, but would have nk ſome fine diſtinit;ons and nice eva- 
frons to have reconciled themſelves to the publick Laws by ſuch 
things which the Primitive Chriſtians ſo unanimouſly refuſed, 
when tending to Prophaneneſs or Idolatry. And from this diſ- 
courſe we cannot but conclude with the Apoſtle Paul, That the 
weapons whereby the Apoft/es and Priinitive Chriſt zans encoun- 

2 Cor. 10. 4,5.tred the Heathen world, were not fleſhly or weak, but exceeding 
ſtrong and powerfull, in that they obtained ſo great a conqueſt 
over the imazinations and carnal reafonings of men (which were 
their /trong bolds they ſecured themſelves in) as to make _ 

readily 
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readily to forſake their Heathen worſhip, and become chearful} 
ſervants to Chriſt. Thus we ſee the power of the doftrine of 
Chriſt, which prevailed over the principles of education, t 
backt with pretended antiquity, univerſality, and eftabliſhment 
by civil Laws, 

But this will further appear if we conſider that not only Se#. 22. 

the matters of faith were contrary to the principles of edu:a- 2. 

tion, but becauſe many of them ſeemed zmcredible to men's 
xatural reaſon ; that we cannot think perfons would be over- 
forward to believe ſuch things. Every one being fo ready to 
take any advantage againſt a Religion which did fo little flat- 
ter corrupt nature either as to its power or capacity ; infomuch 
that thofe who preached this Dottrine, dechared 0 to the 
world, that ſuch perſons who would judge of the Chriſtian 
Dotrine, by ſuch principles which mere natural reafon did pro- 
ceed upon (ſuch one I ſuppoſe it is whom the Apoſtle calls 

Yue; erigor@r, one that owned nothing but natural reaſon, i Cor. 2. 14. 
whereby to judge of Divine Truths) could not entertain mat- 
| ters of faith, or of Divine revelation, becauſe ſuch things would 
ſeem but folly to him that owned no higher principle than Phi- 
loſophy, or that did not believe any Divine mnſpiration; neither 
can ſuch a one know them, becauſe a Divine revelation is the on- 
ly way to come to a thorough auderſtanding of them : -and a 
perſon who doth not believe ſuch a Divine revelation, it is im- 
ible he ſhould be a competent judge of the trath of the 

Frine of Chriſt, So that the only ground of receiving the 

Dotrine of the Goſpel is upon a Divine revelation, that God 
himſelf by his Sn and his Apoſtles, hath revealed theſe deep 
myſteries to the world, on which account it is we are bound 
to receive them, although they go beyond our reach and com- 
prehenſion. But we ſee generally in the Heathen world how 
few of thoſe did believe the Do#rine of Chriſt in compariſon, 
who were the great admirers of the Philoſophy, and way of 
learning which was then cried up: the reafon was, becauſe 
Coriſtianity not only contained far deeper myſteries than any 
they were acquainted with, but delvered them in ſuch a way 
of authority, commanding them to believe the dottrine they 
preached on the account of the Divine Authority of the re- 
vealers of it, Such a way of propoſal of dofFrines to the world 
the Philoſophy of the Greeks was unacquainted with, which - 

tnat 
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that account they derided as not being ſaited to the exa# me- 
thod which their ſciences proceeded in. No doubt had the 
Apoſtles come among the Greeks & mis paymoras with a 
great deal ot pomp and oftentation, and had fed men's curiofitres 
with vain and nnneceſſary ſpeculations, they might have had as 
many followers among the Greeks for their ſakes, as Chrift had 
among the Jews for the ſake of the loaves. But the matrers of 
the —_ being more of inward worth and moment, than of 
outward pomp and ſhew, the vain and empty Greeks preſently 
find a quarrel with the manner of propoſmg them ; that they 
came not in a way of clear demonſtration, but ſtood ſo much 
upon faith as ſoon as they were delivered. Thence Celſ and 
Galen think they have reaſon enough to reject the Laws of Me- 
fes and Chriſt, becauſe Celfus calls them riuees aveTodtix]eg, Ga- 

Orig. 1.1 c.Celſ. den Chriſtianity, Mater dramPuxlor, that they were ſuch 
Gal. de differ. dofirines which require faith and obedrence, without giving 
pul). 1:5.2.6.4- men's reaſon an account of the things commanded. As though 
the authority of a Legiſlator ſufficiently manifeſted, were. not 
enough to exforce a Law, unleſs a ſufficient account were given 
of the thing required to the purblind reaſon of every tdividual 
perſon ated by paſſions and private intereſts, as to the juſtice 
and equity of it. And fo the primary obligation on man's part 
to faith and obedrence, muſt ariſe not from the evidence of Dj- 
vine Authority, but of the thing it ſelf which is revealed, to 
'the moſt partial judgment of every one to whom it is propoſed. 
W hich thoſe-who know how ſhort the ffock of reaſon is at the 
— 'beft in men, and how eaſily that which s, is faſhionedand 
moulded according to prejudices and intereſts already entertain- 
'£d, will look upon only as a deſign to comply with the carnal 
-defires of men, in that thereby none ſhall be bound to go any 
further, than this blind and corrupted guide ſhall lead them. 
® Now theſe being the terms on which the Goſpel of Chriſt muſt 
have expected entertainment in the Gentile world, how im- 
poſſible had it been ever to have found any ſucceſs among men, 
ad there not been ſufficient evidence given by a power of mi- 
racles, that however ftrange and incredible the dottrine might 
ſeem, yet it was to be believed, becauſe there was ſuffici- 
ent means to convince men that it was of Divine revela- 
tion. 


Neither 
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Neither were the matters of farth only contrary to the im Sed, 23- 

el:nations of the world, but fo were the precepts of /5fe or thoſe 

things in Chriftianzty which concerned praFice. There are two 

things which are the main ſcope and deſign of Chriſtianity in 

reference to men's /ives, and to take them off from their ſors, 

and from the world ; and of all things theſe are they which 

men's hearts are ſo bewitched with. Now the es of the 

Goſpel are ſuch which require the greateſt purity of heart and Mat. 5. 8, 16, 

life, which call upon men to deny themſelves, and all wngodli- 5;,, . _ ** 

xeſs, and worldly lufts, and to live ſoberly, and righteoufly, and , Tim. 2. 19. 

godly in thus preſent world; that, all that name the name _— 2 Cor. 7. 1. 

from iniquity ; that, all true Chriſtians 

cleanſed from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit; and muſt perfet} bo- 

lineſs tm the fear of God, And the coge enforeeth theſe pre- 

cepts of holineſs with the moſt terrible demmctations of the 

wrath of God on thoſe who diſobey them ; that, rhe Lord Jeſws 2 Thel. 1. 7,8. 

Chriſt ſhall be revealed from Heaven with his mighty Angels in 

flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 

that obey not the Goſpel of Feſms Chriſt, That, the wrath of God Rom. :. 18. 

is revealed from Heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and wrrighteouſ- 

neſs of men, who hold the truth in unrighteonſneſs. That, no 1 Cor. 6. 9, 16. 

perſons who live in the habitnal praltice of any known in, ſhall Gal. 4- 20 

inberit the Kingdom of God, That, no man ſhould decerve them Epbel. 5. 5,6. 

with vain words, for becauſe of theſe things comes the wrath of 

God upon the children of diſobedience ; that men do but vainl 

flatter themſelves when they ſeek to reconcile unholy /rves wi 

the hopes of future happineſs ; for without holineſs, no man ſhall Heb. 12. 14. 

fee the Lord, And then in reference to the things of this pre- 

fent life which men buſie themſelves ſo much about, the Goſpel 

declares, that, they who love this world, the love of the Father * Joh 2. 14- 

is not in them ; that, the friendſhip of this world is enmity with 

God; and whoſoever will be a friend of the world is an enemy to James 4- 4- 

God: That Chriſtians muſt not ſet their affe# ions on Earth, but —_ A 

on the things in Heaven ; That the converſation of true hn Mat. 4 _ 

is in Heaven, That, we ought not to /ay 4 ox - treaſure 0n > Cor. 4. 18. 

Earth, but in Heaven; That, we muſt not look at the things 

which are ſeen, but at the things which are not ſeen ; for the 

things which are ſeen are temporal, but the things which are not 

ſeen are eternal. Now the whole defign of the dotrine of Chriſt 

being to perſuade men to kad a boly and braventy life while they 

are » 
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Rom. 1. 16. 


Auguſt. de Ci- 
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are in this world, and thereby to be made meet to be partakers 
of the inberitance with the Samts m light, can we think ſo ma- 
ny men whoſe hearts were wedded to /in, and the world, could 
ſo ſuddenly be brought olf from both without a divine power ac- 
companying that dotirine which was preached to them 2 And 
therefore the Apoſtle ſaith, © iraggroues 73 tay ater 4 Xess, 
1 am not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chriſt ; i. e. though the Goſpel 
of Chriſt be the only true myſtery, yet I do not by it as the 
Heathens are wont to do with their famous Eleuſmmian i 
ries which were kept ſo ſecret by all the mſte and 6mw1a:; 
but, faith he, I know no reaſon I have to be aſhamed of ny 
thing in the Goſpel, that I ſhould labour its concealment to ad- 
wance its veneration ; but the more publick the Goſpel is, the 
more it manifeſts its power ; for through it God is pleaſed 
mightily to work, in order to the ſalvation both of Jew and 
Gentile. And of all the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, that upon the 
hearts and lives of men deſerves the greateſt conſideration. 

The great efficacy and power of the Goſpel was abundantly 
ſeen in that great alteration which it wrought in all thoſe who 
were the bearty imbracers of it. The Philoſophers did very 
frequently and deſervedly complain of the great inefficadf of all 
their moral precepts upon the minds of men, and that*by all 
their inſtrutt ions, politiora non meliora, ingenia fiunt, men im- 
proved more in knowledge than goodneſs , but now C RY 
not only enforced duties on men with greater power and antho- 
rity : For the Scriptures do, as Saint Auſtin ſpeaks, Non tan- 
quam ex Fhiloſopborum concertationibws trepere, ſed tanquam ex 
oraculs & Dei nubibms intonare, not make ſome obſtreperous 
clamours, like thoſe tinkling Cymbals, the Philoſophers, but awe 
the ſouls of men with the majeſty of that God from whom th 
came, Neither was it only a great and empty ſound whic 
was heard in the preaching of the Goſpel; but when God thun- 
dred therein, he broke down the ſtately Cedars, and ſhook the 
Wilderneſs, and made the Hinds to Calve, (as it is ſaid of Thun- 
der, called the voice of the Lord in Scripture,) he humbled the 
pride of men, unſetled the Gentile world from its former foun- 
dations, and wrought great alterations on all thoſe who bearken- 
ed to it. The whole deſign of the Goſpel is couched in thoſe 
words which Saint Paul tells us were ſpoken to him by Chriſt 


-himſelf, when he appointed him to be an Apoſtle, to open 


men's 


- 
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men's eyes, and to turn they from darkneſs to light, and from Ags 16. us. 
the of Satan unto God, that they may recerve forgiveneſs 
of ſms, and inheritance them which were ſanttified by 
faith in Chriſt, And the efficacy of this dofFrine in order to 
theſe great ends, was abundantly ſeen in the preaching of that 
Hpoftle, who was ſo inſtrumental in converting the world to 
prety and ſobriety, as well as to the dof#rine of Chriſt, What 
ſtrange perſons were the Corinthians before they became Chri- 
ſtians! for when the Apoſtle had enumerated many of the vileſt 
perſons of the world, he preſently adds, And jc were ſome 1 Cor.6.10,11. 
of you ; but ye are waſhed, but ye are ſantified, but ye ar# juſti- 
fied in the name of the Lord Jeſus, and by the ſpirit of our God. 
The more dangerows the diſtemper is, the more malignant its 
nature; the more inveterate its continuance, the greater the 
efficacy of the remedy which works a care of it. The power of 
ace is the more ſeen in converſion, the greater the ſins have 
n before it, It is an caſie matter in compariſon to remove 
a diſeaſe at its firſt on-ſet, of what it is to care it when it be- 
comes Chroxical, The power of the o_ wrought upon all 
ſorts and kinds of Laan to manifeſt to the world there was no 
diſtemper'of men's ſouls ſo great, but there was a poſſubility of 
a remedy for it ; and not only fo, but pregnant and viſible in- 
ſtances were given of the power and efficacy of it. For they them- 
ſelves ſhew of #s, ſaith the Apoſtle, what manner of entring in \ Theſ.1.9,10." 
we had among you, and bow ye turned to God from Idols, to ſerve 
the living and true God, and to wait for his Son from Heaven, 
whom be raiſed from the dead, even feſws, which delivered us 
from the wrath to come. Now that which manifeſts the ex- 
ceeding great power and excellency of the Goſpel, was, that it 
not only turned men from one way of worſhip to another , 
which is a matter of no great difficulty, but that it turned 
men together with that from their /uſts and ſenſuality, to a 
holy and wnblameable life. For men being more in /ove with their 
=7ms, than with their opinions, it muſt needs be a greater power 
which draws men from the pra#ice of habitual fins, than that 
which ow/y makes them change their opinzons, or alter the way 
of worſhip they were brought up in. This is that which 9r:- 
gen throughout his Books againſt Celſus triumphs in as the 
moſt ſignal evidence of a Divine power in the Dotrine of Chriſt, 
that it wrought ſo great an alteration on all that ral; *m- 
R r braced 
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braced. it, that of witious, debauched, and diſſolate, it made 


C. Celſum, 1. 2. them temperate, ſober, and religious, 6n wovre; d13: ares Hrs gages 
p. 78.85. lib.1. i ms owes 9 xgunr, &h + x7 gow wi owpgorurns %) os noms 
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agemov Biov. The Dodrine of Chriſt did convert the moſt 
wicked perſons who embraced it, from all their debaucheries, to a 
life moſt ſuitable to nature and reaſon, and to the prattice of all 
vertkes, Therefore certainly the Goſpe/ could not want that 
commendation among all ingenuows Moraliſts, that it was the 
moſt excellent inſtrument in the world to reform the lives 
of men, and to promote real goodneſs in it. When they could 
not but take notice of ſo many perſons continually ſo brought 
off from their follies and vain converſations, to a life, ſeriow, 
fober, and unblameable , nay and ſome of the Chriſtians were 
of ſo much integrity and goodneſs, that their greateſt enemies 
were forced to ſay that their only fax/t was, that they were 
Chriſtians. Bonus vir Cajus Sejus, tantum quod Chriſtianus. A 
very good man, only a Chriſtian. But one would think this 
ſhould have made them have a higher opinion of Chriſtianity, 
when it did ſo ſuddenly make ſo many good men in the world. 
Eſpecially when this power was-ſo manifeft on ſuch' perſons 
who were ſuppoſed uncapable of being reformed by Philoſophy, 
young, illiterate, and mean-ſpirited perſons ; therefore it may 
be juſtly ſuppoſed: that it was not by the ſtrength of their own 
reaſon that this alteration was wrought within them, but by 
that Drvine power which was able to tame the moſt unruly ; to 
inſtrutt the moſt ignorant, to raiſe up the moſt ſordid perſons 
to ſuch a generous temper, as to ſlight the good things of this 
life, in compariſon with thoſe to come, And fo remarkable 
was the difference of life then between thoſe that were Chriſt i- 
ans, and thoſe who were not ( as there is ſtill between true 


Orig. cEelſ 1.3. Chriſtians, and mere pretenders ) that Origen dares Celſus to 


p. 128. 


compare them in point of morality with any other Soctetzes in 
the world. as 3 7% 317 Xeurs uamymariou uandiai, Curterelin 
pres F gy maggitum SNuwy KAngiais, ws Quongis e171 Us w6TuP" Tis 
3 ux &v duwonroynou x, Ti tales fs am # KtAnoias, % Cvyyeion 
Beanivey thdilss, mMAGY xgtimies Toy yavev TU o mis Sypuors ten 
xauo1ay ; For the Churches of God, which are diſcipled to Chriſt» 
being compared with other Societies, ſhine among them like lights 


in the world, For who can but confeſs, that even. the worſer 
part 
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art of the Chriſtian Churches exceeds the beſt of the popular 
A ſemblies ? For, as he goes on, the Church of God which is at 
Athens, that is eex4id ms x; ws, very quiet and, peaceable, 
becauſe it ſeeks to approve it ſelf to God ; but the popular Aſſem- 
bly at Athens that is 01@dvs, ſeditions and — and in 
nothing comparable to the Church of God there. So it is, if we 
compare the Churches of Corinth and Alexandria with the Aſ- 
Jemblies of the people there. So that any candid inquirer after 
truth will exceedingly wonder ( how ſuch fair Jſlands ſhould ap- 
pear nantes in gurgite vaſts, in the midſt of ſuch a Sea of 
wickedneſs as it was in thoſe Cities) how theſe Churches of God 
ſhould be planted in ſuch rude and prophane places. So the fame 
Authour goes on to compare the Church's Senate with that of 
the Ciries, the Church's Officers with theirs, and appeals to 
themſelves, that even theſe among them who were moſt /uke- 
warm in their of, did yet far exceed all the City- Magiſtrates 
in ali manner of vertues, From whence he rationally concludes, 
6 5 mv9 ins Tu, mas th $Aouy wy vouuilur myi T4 "Ino7 wee 
ouire (|vgjou Ndornulre, &m un 11 Toxome, Tubs lu un dune ; 
If theſe things be ſo, how can it but be moſt rational to adore the 
Divinity of Feſus, who was able to accompliſh ſuch great things ? 
And that not upon one or two, but upon ſuch great mulrz- 
tudes as were then converted to the Chriſtian faich, We read 
of one Phedon, and one Polemon brought from their debauche- 
ries by Socrates and Xenocrates, but what are theſe compared 
with thoſe who were turned from their ſims to God by the 


Goſpel of Chriſt ! zai og wiv mis Exancrn, tis ms $eidvy xe} 5s Orig. Lt, p.go. 


tdz 8} Nimy®, rai 5; Tontwor, werabarirn dm aoury tal wy e 
Remy big, tp1Aoovpnney” Þs. 5 To "Ing7 # worer Thy of Sud\xe, 
EAA ati xl morramracs &ec, The twelve Apoſtles were but 
the firſt-fruits of. that plentiful Harveſt of Converts which fol- 


lowed afterwards. And although Celſus (like an Epicurean) orig. 1 1 p.150. 


ſeems to deny the poſſibility of any fuch thing as converſion, 
becauſe cuſtomary fins become a ſecond nature, that no puniſh 
ments can reform them ; Tet, ſaith Origen, berein he not only 
contraditts us Chriſtians, but all ſuch as were lures p1Aconpn- 
ozrTs, who owned any generows principles of Fhiloſophy, and did 
not deſpair of recovering vertue, as a thing feaſible by bumane 
nature, and gives inſtances ad bominem, - to prove the poſſibility 
of the thing from the anctent H: = Hercules and Vhyſſes, o_ 
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the two Philoſophers, Socrates and Muſonizs, and the two fa- 
mous converts to Philoſophy, Phedon and Polemon. But yer, 
faith he, theſe ore not ſo much to be wondred at, that the elo- 
quence and reaſon of the Philoſophers ſhould prevail on ſome very 
few perſons, but that the mean and contemptible language of the 
Apoſtles ſhould convert ſuch multitudes from intemperance to ſo- 
briety, from injuſtice to fair-dealing, from cowardice to the high- 
eft conſtancy, yea ſo great as to lay down their lives for the ſake 
of wvertue ; bow can we but admire ſo divine a power as was ſeen 
mit? And therefore, faith he, we conclude, 6n md ip adyw 
duties xaxiay qua tacuoy tay s MOVOY WH d&SUVETIW, RANG Ka} % THYY 
aeaemey. That it us jo far from being impoſſible, that it # not at 
all difficult for corrupt nature to be changed by the Word of God. 
Lattant.de falſ. Laftantins excellently manifeſts that Philoſophy could never do 
ſap. 1.3. 6.25. ſo much good in the werld as Chriſt :anity did, becauſe that was 
not ſuited at all to common capacitzes, and did require ſo much 
$kill in the Arts to p_ men for it, which it is impoſſible 
all ſhouſd be well s&/{ed in, which yet are as capable of being 
happy, as any others are. And how tnefficaciow the precepts 
of Philoſophy were, appears by the Philoſophers themſelves, who 
were far from having command by them over their Maſterleſs 
paſſions, and were fain ſometimes to confeſs that nature was 
too headſtrong to be kept in by ſuch weak reins as the pre- 
cepts of Philoſophy were : But, faith he, what great command 
drvine precepts have upon the ſouls of men, daily experience ſhews. 
Cap. 26. Da mihi virum qui ſit iracundus, maledicus, effrenatus ; panciſſi- 
mu Dei verbs, tam placidum quam ovem reddam. Da cupidum, 
avarum, tenacem ; jam tibi eum liberalem dabo, & pecuniam ſuam 
plenis manibus largientem. Da timidum dolorts ac mort z jam 
eruces, & ignes, taurum contemnet. Da hbidinoſum, adulterum, 
ganeonem ; jam ſobrium, caſtum, continentem videbis. Da crude- 
lem, & ſjanguins appetentem; jam in veram clementiam furor 
ille mutabitar. Da mjuſtum, infipientem, peccatorem ; continuo 
& aquw, & prudens, & innocens erit, In which words that 
elegant writer doth by a: Rhetorical Scheme ſet out the remark- 
able alteration which was in any who became trxe Chriſtians, 
that although they were paſſionate, covetows, fearfull, Inftfull, 
eruel, unjuſt, vitious, yet upon their being Chriſtians, they be- 
came mild, liberal, coxr ageons, —_ mercifull, juſt and un- 
Wameable ; which neyer any were brought to by mere Philoſo- 
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phy, which rather teacheth the art of concealing vices, than 


of healing them. But now when Chriſtianity was fo effenal 
in the cure of thoſe diſtempers, which Philoſophy gave over as 
beyond its ski// and power, when it cared them with fo great 
ſucceſs, and that not ina Paracelſian way, for them to relapſe 
afterwards with greater violence, but it did fo throughly un- 
fettle the fomes morbi, that it ſhould never gather to fo great 
a bead again ; doth not this argue a power more than Philoſo- 
phical, and that could be no lefs than Divine power which 
tended ſo much to reform the wor/d, and to promote true 
goodneſs in it ? 

Thus we have conſidered the contrarziety of the doiFrine of 
Chrift to men's xatural inclinations, and yet the ftrange ſucceſs 
it had in the world, which in the laft place will appear yet more 
ſtrange, when we add the almoſt continual oppoſition 1t met with 
from worldly power and policy. Had it been poſſible for a cun- 
ningly-deviſed fabke, or any mere contrivance of 1mpoſters to have 

evailed in the world, n= bo the moſt potent and ſubtile perſons 

t their whole wits and deſigns for ſuppre » 3-4 hat- 
ever it were in others, we are ſure of ſome of the Roman Em- 
perours, as Fulian and Diocleſian, that it was their maſter-deſign 
to root out and aboliſh Chriſtianity ; and was it only the ſubrilty 
of the Chriſtians which made theſe perſons give over their work 
in deſpair of accompliſhing it 2 If the Chriſtians were ſuch ſb- 
tile men, whence came all their enemzes to agree in one com- 
mon calumny, that they were a company of poor, weak, ignorant, 
inconſiderable men! and if they were ſo, how came it to paſs 
that by all their power and wiſdom they could never extermi- 
wate theſe perſons; but as they cut them down, they grew up 
the faſter, and multiplied by their ſubſtraftion of them ! There 
was ſomething then certainly peculiar in Chriſtianity, from all 
other do&rines, that it not only was not advanced by any civil 
power, but-it got ground by the —_— it met with in the 
world. And therefore it is an obſervable circumſtance, that 


the firſt Chriſtian Emperonur (who atted as Emperonr for Chri- 
ſtianity) viz. Conſtantine (for otherwiſe I know what may be 
aid for Philipp) did not appear -in the world 'till Chriſt i- 
anity had ſpread it ſelf over moſt parts of the habitable world. 
God thereby letting us ſee, that though the c:vi/ power, when. 
become Chriſtian, might be very uſefull for —_— Chri- 

ianity, 
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ftianity, yet that he ſtood in no weed at all of it, as to the 
Propagation of it abroad in the world, But we ſee it was quite 
otherwiſe in that Religion which had Mars its aſcendant, viz. 
Mahometiſm ; For like Paracelſus his Damon, it always ſate 
upon the pummel of the ſword, and made its way in the world 
merely by force and violence; and as its firſt conſtitution had 
much of blood in it, ſo by it hath it been fed and nouriſhed 
ever ſince. But it was quite otherwiſe with the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion; it never thrived better than in the moſt barren places, 
nor triumphed more, than when it ſuffered moſt ; nor ſpread 
it ſelf further than when it encountered the greateſt oppoſition. 
Becauſe therein was ſeen the great force and efficacy of the 
doftrine of Chrift, that it bore up men's ſpirits under the 
greateſt miſeries of life, and made them with chearfulneſs to 
undergo the moſt exquiſite terments which the cruelty of Ty- 
rants could invent, The Stoicks and Epicureans boaſts that 
their wiſe man would be happy in the Bull of Fhalars, were 
but empty and Thraſonical words, which none would venture 
the rruth of by an experiment upon themſelves. It was the" 
Chriſtian alone, and not the Epicurean , that could truly fay 
in the midſt of torments, Save eſt & nihil curo, and might 
juſtly alter a little of that common ſaying of the Chriſtians, 
and fay, Non magna loquimur, ſed patimur, as well as wvimmw ; 
the Chriſtians did not ſzeck great things, but do and ſuffer them, 
And this gained not only great reparation of integrity to them- 
ſelves, but much advanced the honour of their Religion in the 
world, when it was ſo apparently ſeen, -that no force or | wad 
was able to withſtand it. Will not this at leaſt perſuade you 
that our Religion is true, and from God, ſaith Arnobins ? £uod 
cum genera penarum tanta fint 4 v«bu propoſits Religions hujus 
ſequentibus leges, augeatur res mags, & contra omnes minas. at- 
que interditi a formidinum animoſm populus obnitatur, & ad cre- 
dendi ftudium, probibitions ipſins ſtimulss excitetur ? —— Ttane 
iſtud non divinum &> ſacrum eſt, aut ſine Deo, eorum tant as ani- 
morum fieri converſiones ut cum carnifices unci, altique innumeri 
eruciatus, quemadmodum diximus, impendeant crediturs, veluti 
quadam dulcedine, atque omnium virtutum amore correpti , tog- 
nitas accipiant rationes, atque mundi omnibus rebus pr eponant 
amicitias Chriſti ? That no fears, penalries, or torments, were a- 
ble to make a Chriſtian alter hu profeſſion, but he would yt 
/ 
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bid adieu to bis Life than to his Saviour, This Origen likewiſe 74. 1. e. Ce. 
frequently takes notice of, when Celſus had objeRted the novel- ſum, p. 21. 
ty of Chriſtianity ; The more wonderfull it is ( faith Origen) that F ##iam, 2. 
in ſo ſhort a time it ſhould ſo largely ſpread it ſelf in the world ; ** *'© 
for if the cure of men's bodies be not wrought without Divine 
Providence, how much leſs the cure of ſo many thouſands of ſouls 
which have been converted at once to Humanity and- Chriſtianity, 
eſpecially when all the powers of the world were from the firſt. en- 
gaged to hinder the progreſs of this dottrins, and yet notwith- 
ſtanding all this oppoſition, iixnes, us Tguuss xwnuzout os ny 
$27 x Yobruer@ mnoomwy ar]ayorigay lovegTIg®, moe wy ExMAdIG, 
bi ma4iov 5 + BagCags ggThON, Kal wrwroinms woeias Gong ures 
&1 Tiv xa7' euTdy YwoorGeray. The Word of God prevailed, as not 
being able to be ſtopt by men, and: became Maſter over all its ene- 
mies, and not only ſpread it ſelf quite through Greece, but 
through a great part of the world beſides, and converted an in- 
numerable company of ſouls to the true worſhip and ſervice of God. 
Thus we have now manifeſted from all the circumſtances of the 
propagation of the dofrine of Chriſt, what evidence there was 
of a Divine power accompanying of it, and how xſeful the firſt 
miracles were in order to it, 
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CHAP. X 
The difference of true Miracles from falſe. 


The unreaſonableneſs of rejeting the evidence from miracles, be- 
cauſe of impoſtures. That there are certain rules of diſtin- 
guiſhing true miracles from falſe, and divine from diabolical, 
proved from God's intention in giving a power of miracles, 
and the providence of God in the world, The inconvenience of 
taking away the rational grounds of faith, and placing it on 
ſelf-evidence, Of the ſelf-evidence of the Scriptures, and the 
inſufficiency of that for reſolving the queſtion about the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures. Of the pretended miracles of Impoſtors 
and falſe Cris, as Barchochebas, David e{-David and o- 
thers. The rules whereby to judge true miracles from falſe. 
1. True Divine miracles are wrought to confirm a Divine te- 
ftimony. No miracles neceſſary for the certain conveyance 
of a Divine teſtimony : proved from the evidences that the 
Scriptures could not be corrupted, 2. No miracles Divine 
which contradift Divine revelation. Of Popiſh miracles. 
3- Divine miracles leave Divine effetts on thoſe who believe. 
them. "Of the miracles of Simon Magus. 4. Divine mira- 
cles tend to the overthrow of the Devil's power in the world : 
the antipathy of the Doftrine of Chriſt to the Devil's deſign in 
the world. $5. The diftintion of true miracles from others, 
from the circumſtances and manner of their operation. The 
miracles of Chrift compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods. 
” 6. God makes it evident to all impartial judgments that Di- 
vine miracles exceed p_ This manifeſted from 
the unparallelſd miracles of Moſes and our Saviour. From 
all which the rational evidence of Divine revelation # ms- 
"_— ; 4s to the perſons whom God imploys to teach the 

orld, | 


Ww 
K#. r. Fs thus far ſtated the caſes wherein miracles may 


juſtly be expe#ed as a rational evidence of Divine autho- 
rity in the perſons whom God imploys by way of peculiar 
meſſage to the world, and in the proſecution of this diſcourſe 
mant- 
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manifeſted the evidences of Divine authority in Moſes and the 
Prophets, and in our Saviour and his Apoſtles ; the only re- 
A—_ queſtion concerning this ſubjet#, is, How we may cer- 
tainly diſtinguiſh true and real miracles from ſuch as are only pre- 
tended and counterfeit ? For it being as evident that t 

have been impoſtures and —_— in the world as real mir- 
cles, the minds of men will be wholly to ſeek when to rely 
upon the evidence of miracles as an argument of Divine auths- 
r1:y in thoſe perſons who do them, unleſs a way be found out 
to diſtinguiſh them from each other. But if we can make it 
appear, that, unleſs men through weakneſs of judgment or in- 
cogitancy deceive themſelves, they may have certain evidence 
of the truth of miracles, then there can be nothing wanting 
as to the eſtabliſhment of their minds in the truth of that Do- 
Frine which is confirmed by them. There hath been nothing 
which hath made men of better affe#ions than underſtandings, 
ſo ready to ſuſpet the ſtrength. of the evidence from miracles 
concerning Drvine teſt:mony, as the multitude of impoſfures 
in the world under the name of miracles, and that the Scrip- 
ture it ſelf tells us we muſt not hearken to ſuch as come with 
liing wonders. But may we not therefore ſafely rely on ſuch 
miracles which we have certain evidence could not be wrought 
but by Divine power, becauſe forſooth the Devil may ſome- 
times abuſe the ignorance and credulity of unwary men ? or is 
it becauſe the Scripture forbids us to believe ſuch as ſhould 
come-with a pretence of miracles, therefore we cannot rely on 
the miracles of Chriſt himſelf 2 which is as much as to ſay, 
becauſe the Scripture tells us that we muſt not believe every 
ſpirit, therefore we muſt believe none at all; or becauſe we 
muſt not entertain any other doctrine beſides the Goſpel, there- 
fore we have no reaſon to believe that. For the grouzd where- 
by we are affured by the Scriptures, that the teſtimony of Chriſt 
was divine, and therefore his doctrine trae, 15 becauſe it was 
confirmed by ſuch miracles as. he did ; now if that argument 
were inſufficient which the Scriptures tell us was the great evi- 
dence of Chriſt's being ſent from God, we cannot give our ſelves 
a ſufficient account in point of evidence, on which we- believe 
the do7rine of the Goſpel to be true and divine. But the only 
rational pretence of any ſcruple in this caſe muſt be a ſuppo- 
ſed wncertainty in our rules of judging concerning the _ 
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of miracles ; for there be no certain zune or notes of dif- 
ference, whereby to know Divine miracles from delufions of 
ſenſes and the impoſtares of the Devil, T muſt confeſs that 
there is an apparent inſufficiency in the evidence from miracles ; 
but if there be any certain rwes of pr—_ in this caſe, we 


are to blame nothing but our meredulity, it we be not ſati- 
fied by them. For the full clearing of this, I ſhall firſt make 
it appear that there may be certain evidence found out, whereby 
we may know true miracles from falſe, and divine from diaboli- 
cal. And, Secondly, Enquire into thoſe things which are the 
main notes of difference between them. Firlt, That there may 
be certain evidence whereby to know the truth of miracles, I 
ſpeak not of the difference ex parte rei between miracles, and 
thoſe called wonders, as that the ove exceed the power of crea- 
ted agents, and the other doth not ; for this leaves the ex- 
quirer as far to ſeek for ſatufaition as ever ; for granting that 
a Divine _ is ſeen in one, and not in the other, he muſt 
needs be ſtill d;ſat#fied, unle(s it can be made evident to him 
that ſuch things are from Divine power, and others cannot be, 
Now the main diſtintion being placed here in the natures of 
the things abſtractly contidered, and not as they bear any evi- 
dence to our underſtandings, inſtead of reſolving doubts it in- 
creaſeth more ; for, as for inſtance, in the caſe of the Magi- 
cians Rods turning into Serpents, as well as Moſes his ; what 
Jatsfa&ion could this yield to any ſpe4ator, to tell him, that 
in the oze there was a Divine power, and not in the other, un- 
leſs it were made appear by ſome evidence from the thing, that 
the one was a mere zmpoſture, and the other a real alteration 
in the thing it ſelf? I take it then for granted , that no ge- 
neral diſcourſes concerning the formal difference of miracles and 
wonders conlidered in themſelves, can afford any r&tional ſatu- 
fation to an inquiſitive mind; that which alone is able to give 
it, muſt be ſomething which may be diſcerned by any judicious 
and conſiderative perſon. And that God never gives to any a 
power of miracles, but he gives ſome ſuch ground of ſatufa&ion 
concerning them , will appear upon theſe two confidera- 
FONS. | 

1. From God's intention in giving to any thu power of doing 
miracles, We have largely made it manifeſt that the'end of 
true miracles is to b& a confirmation to the world of the Divine 
commiſſion 
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commiſſion of the perſons who have it, and that the teſtimony 
is Divine which is confirmed by it. Now if there oo way 
to know when miracles are true or falſe, this power is to no 
at all ; for rien ate as much to ſeek for ſatufa&ion, as 
if there had been no ſuch things at all. Ther if men 
are bound to believe a Divine Teftimony, and to' rely on the 
miracles wrought by the perſons bringing it, as an evidence of 
it, they muſt have ſome aſſurance that theſe miracles could not 
come from any but a Divine Power. 
2, From the Providence of God in the World ; which if we 


own, we cannot imagine that God ſhould permit the Devil, + 


whoſe only deſign is to ruine mankind, to abuſe the credulity 
of the world ſo far, as to have his /y:ng wonders paſs wncon- 
trouled, which they muſt'do, if nothing can be found out as 
a certain difference between ſuch things as are only of Dzabo- 
lical, and' ſuch as are of Divine power, If then it may he 
diſcovered that there is a malignant Spirit which aCts in the 
world and doth produce ſtrange things, either we muſt impute 
all frange things to him, which muſt be to attribute to him 
an infimte power, or elſe that there is a being Infinitely per- 
fet-which croſſeth this malignant Spirit in his deſigns ; and if 
ſo, we cannot imagine he ſhould ſuffer him to ufurp ſo much 
f;ranny over the minds of men, as to make thoſe things paſs 
in the more ſober and inquiſitive part of the world for Divine: 
- miracles which were only counterfeirs and impoſtures. If then 
the Providence of God be ſo deeply engaged in the diſcovering 
the deſigns of Satan, there muſt be ſome means of this diſco- 
very, and that means can be ſuppoſed to be no other in this 
caſe, but ſome rational and ſatufafory evidence, whereby we 
may know when ſtrange and miraculous things are done by 
Satan to deceive men, and when by a Divine Power to confirm 
a Divine Teſtimony. 


But how is it poſſible, ſay ſome, that miracles ſhould be any $48, 2. 


ground on which to believe a teſtimony Divine, when Chriſt 


himſelf hath told us, that there ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts, and Mat. 24. 24. 


falſe Prophets, and ſhall ſhew great ſigns and wonders ; inſonnch 
that if it were. poſſible they ſhorld decerve the very elett ? and the 


Apoſtle tells us that the coming of Antichriſt will be with alt , Thc ,, q. 


power and ſigns, and lying wonders. How then can we fix on 
miracles as an evidence of Divine T-ſtimony,- when we ſee they 
S 1 2 are 
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are common to good and bad men, and may feal indifferenth ei- 
ther truth or falſ-ood ? To this I reply ; 
1. Men are guilty of doing no ſmall diſſervice to the dorine 
of Chriſt, when upon ſuch weak and fr ivolows pretences they 
ive ſo great an advantage to infidelity, as to call in queſtion ” 
the validity of that which yielded fo ample a teſtimozy to the 
truth of Chriſtian Religion. For if once the rational grounds 
on which we believe the Do#rine of Chriſt to be true and di- 
vine, be taken away, and the whole evidence of the truth af 
it be laid on things not only derided "_ of Atheiſtical Var 
rits, but in themſelves ſuch as cannot be diſcerned or judged of 
by any but themſelves, upon what grounds can we proceed to 
convince an unbeliever that the doctrine which: we believe is 
true! If they tell him, that as light and fire manifeſt them- 
ſelves, ſo doth the docirine of the Scripture to thoſe who be- 
lieve it ; It will be ſoon replied, that ſelf-evidence in a matter 
of faith can imply nothing but either a firm perſuaſion of the 
mind concerning the thing propounded ; or elſe that there are 
ſuch clear evidences inthe thing it ſelf, that none who freely 
uſe their reaſon can deny it z the firſt can be no argument to 
any other perſon any further than the authorzty of the perſon 
who declares it to have ſuch ſelf-evidence to him, doth extend 
it ſelf over the mind of the other; and to ones ſelf it ſeems a 
ſtrange way of arguing, 7 believe the Scriptures becauſe they are 
true, and they are true becauſe I believe them ; for ſelf-evidence | 
implies ſo much, if by it be meant the perfuafion of the mind, 
that the ching is true ; but if by ſelf-rvidente be further meant 
ſuch clear evidence in the matter propo , that all who do 
conſider it, muſt believe it. I then further enqurre whether 
this evidence doth lie in the naked propoſal of the things to the 
underſtanding ; and if fo, then every one, who aſſents to this 
propoſition, that the whole # greater than the part, muſt like- 
wiſe aſſert to this, that the Scripture #s the Word of God ; or 
whether doth the evidence lie, not in the naked propoſal, but 
in the efficacy of the Spirit of God on the minds of thoſe to 
whom it is propounded, Then, 1. The ſelf-evidence is taken 
off from the written Word which was the obje&, and removed 
to a quite different thing which is the oe cauſe, 2, Whe- 
ther then any perſons who want this eficaciows operation of the 
Sprrit of God, are or can be bound to believe the Scripture Y 
c 
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be God's Word ? If they are bound, the duty muſt be propoun- 
ded in ſuch a way as may be ſufficient to convince them that 
it is their duty; but if all the evidence of the truth- of. the 
*Scripture lie on this teſtimony of the _ then ſuch-as want 
this, can have none at all. Burt if, laſtly, by this ſe/f-evidence 
be meant ſuch an impreſs of God's authority on the Scriptures 
that any who conlider them as they ought, cannot but di/. 
cern ; | ſtill further enquire, whether this impreſs lies in the 
poſitive aſſertions in Scripture that they are from God, and that 
cannot be unleſs it be made appear to be impoſſeble that an 
writing ſhould pretend to be from God when it is not ; or elſe 
in the written Books of Scripture, and then let it be made ap- 
pear that any one merely by the evidence of the writings them- 
ſelves without. any further arguments can pronounce the Pro- 
verbs to be the Word of God, and not the Book of wiſdom; and 
Eccleſiaſtes «to be Divinely inſpired, and not Ecclefiaſticus : or 
elſe the ſelf-evidence muſt be in the excellency of the matters 
which are revealed in Scripture ; but this, ſtill falls very ſhort 
of reſolving wholly the queſtion whether the Scripture be the 
Word of God ? for the utmoſt that this can reach to is, that 
the things contained in Scripture are of fo bigh and excellent a 
xature, that we cannot conceive that any other ſhould be the 
authour of them but God himſelf; all which being granted, 
I am as far to ſeek as ever what grounds I have to belzeve that 
thoſe particular writings which we call the Scripture are the 
Word of God, or that God did immediately imploy ſuch and ſuch 
perſons to write ſuch and ſuch books ; for I may believe the ſub- 
ſtaxce of the dofrine to be of God, and yet not believe the 
books wherein it is contained, to be a divine and infallible teſt i- 
mony ;z as is evident in the many excellent devotional Books 
which are in the wor/d. 

But yet further, if the only ground on which we are to be- 
lieve a dofrine Divine be the Fa evidencing light, and power 
of it, then I ſuppoſe there was the ſame ground of believing 
a Divine Teſtimony when the doCtrine was declared without 
writing, by the firſt Preachers of it. So that by this-method 
of proceeding, the ground of believing Chriſt to be ſent as the 
Meſſas ſent from God, muſt be wholly and ſolely reſotved into 
this, that there was ſo much ſe/f-evidence in this propoſition 
uttered by Chriſt, I am the light of the World, that all the 
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Fews had been bonnd to have believed him ſent from God, (for 
light manifeſts its ſelf,) although our Savionr had never done 
any one miracle, to make it appear that he came from God. 
And we cannot but charge our Saviour on this account with 
being at a very unneceſſary expence upon the world in doing ſo 
many miracles, when the bare naked affirmation that he was 
the Meſias, had been ſufficient to have convinced the whole 
world. But is it conceivable then upon what account our 
Saviour ſhould lay ſo much force on the miracles done by him- 
ſelf in order to the proving his Teſtimony to be Dzvine, that 
he faith himſelf, that he had a greater witneſs than that of John, 
( who yet doubtleſs had ſelf-evidencing light going along with 
his Dottrine too, ) fer the works which the Father hath given 
me te finiſh, the ſame works that 1 do, bear witneſs of me that 
the Father hath ſent me. Can any thing be more plain, or 
have greater ſe!f-evidence in it, than that our Saviour in theſe 
words doth lay the evidence of his Divine Teſtimony upon the 
miracles which he wrought, which on that account he fo of- 
ten appeals to, on this very Reaſon, becauſe they bear witneſs 
of him ; and if they would not believe him on bu own Teſtimony, 


05 2+* vet they ought to believe him for his work's ſake ? Doth all this 
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now amount only to a removing of prejudices from the Perſon 
of Chriſt? which yet according —_— of the objetion 
we are conſidering of, it is impoſſuble*the power of miracles 
ſhould do, if theſe miracles may be fo far done or counterfeited 
by falſe Chriſts, that we can have no certain evidence to diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other. 

Which the obje4ion pretends; and was the great thing 
wherein Cc/ſ5 the Epicurean triumphed ſo much, that Chrift 


Orig. lib. 2, c. {o0uld fore-tell that others ſhould come and do miracles which they 
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muſt not hearken to, and thence would inferr as from Chriſt's 
own confeſſion that miracles have in them »J\u Is, nothing di- 
vine but what may be done by wicked men: mas iy © gary am 
Fd avmoy tener * wy I83y, Tis 5 ganzs nie; Js it not @ 
wretched thing, ſaith he, that from the ſame works one ſhould be 
accounted a God, and others Decervers * Whereby thoſe who 
would invalidate the Argument from miracles, may take no- 
tice how finely they fall in with one of the moſt hitter enemies 
of Chriſtiay Religion, and make wſe of the fime arguments 
which he did ; and therefore Origen's reply to him, will reach 


them 
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them too. For, faith- he, our Saviour in thoſe words of bis 
doth not bid men beware in general of ſuch as did miracks, 
dAN' 4 m> Ts Tis dvagppiuar ave; 3) + erty Ty 946, x weigur 
alas Na mas garrenar es fauTys Fingpigntys 73; '"Inas wamwmic: 
but bids thein beware of that when men gave themſclues ont to be 
the true Chriſt the Son of God, and endeavour to draw Chriſt's 
Diſciples from him, by ſome mere appearances inſtead of miracles. 
Therefore Chrift being evidently made appear to be the Son 
of God, by the powerfull and uncoxtrouled Miracles which he 
wrought, what pretence of Reaſon could there be to hearken 
ts any who gave themſelves out to be Chyiſts, merely from 
ſome ſtrange wonders which they wrought 2 And from hence, 
as he further obſerves, may be juſtly inferred contrary to what 
Celſus imagined. that there” was certainly an evidence of Di- 
wine Power in miracles, when theſe falſe Chriſts gave them- 
felves out to be Chriſts merely from the ſappoſal That they 
had this power of doing miracles. And fo it is evident in all 
the falſe Chriſts which have appeared, they have made this 
their great pretence that they did many figns and wonders ; 
which God might juſtly permit thew- to do, to puniſh the 
great infidelity of the Jews who would not believe in Chriſt 
notwithſtanding thoſe Frequent and apparent miracles which 
he did, which did infinitely tranſcend thoſe of any ſuch pre- 
tenders. Such among the Jews were fonathas, who after the 
deſtruition of Feruſalem, as Foſephus tells us, drew many of 
the people into the Wilderneſs of Cyrene, owacie %; pdopd)e Niter 
vary, promiſmg to ſhew them many prodigies and ſtrange 
appearances, Not long after in the times of Adrian appeared 

at famous blazing-ſtar Barchochebas, who not only portended 
but brought ſo much miſchief upon the Jews; his pretence 
was that he vomited flames ; and fo he did, ſuch-as conſumed 
himſelf and bus followers : after him many other Impoſtors aroſe 
in e£gypt, Cyprus, and Crete, who all went upon the fame 
pretence of doing Afiracles, In. latter times the famous Im- 
poſtor was David el-David, whoſe ſtory is thus briefly reported 


by David Ganz. David el-David pretended to be the true 7.1, n,. 
Meſſias and rebelled againſt the King of Perſia, and did many wid n. 895. 


frgns and prodigies before the Fews and the King of Perſia : at 
laſt his head was cut off, and the Fews fined an hundred talents 
of Gold ; in. the Epiſtle of Ramvam or R, Moſes Maimon, It 
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is faid, that the King of Perſia deſired of him a ſgn, and he 


' Fold him that he ſhould cut off hu head and he would riſe again ; 


( which he cunningly deſired to avoid being tormented,) which 
the King was reſolved to try, and accordingly executed him ; but 
I ſuppoſe his reſurrettion and Mahomet's will be both in a day, 
although 1Maimonides tells us, ſome of the Fews are yer ſuch fools 
as to expett hu ReſurreFion. Several other Impoſtors Maimo- 
nides mentions in his y4 de Auſtrali regione, One who 
pretended 'to be the Meſſtas becauſe he cared. himſelf of the 
Leproſie in a night ; ſeveral others he mentions in Spazn, France, 
and other Parts, and the iflue of them all was only a further 
aggravation of the miſeries and captivities of the poor Jews, 
who were ſo credulows in following Impoſtors, and yet ſuch 
ſtrange 'Mfidels where there were plain and undoubted mira- 
cles to perſuade them to. believe in our blefled Saviour as the 
true Meſſiaz, We freely grant then that many pretended mi- 
racks may be done in the world, to deceive men with ; but 
doth it hence follow that either there are no true miracles 
done in the world, or that there are no certain-rules to di- 
ſtinguiſh the one from the other ? But as Or:gen yet further 
replies to Celſus, as a' Wolf doth very much reſemble a Dog , 
yet they are not of the ſame kind; nor a turtle Dove and a 
Pigeon ; fo that which is produced by a Divine power is not 
of the fame Nature with that which is produced by Magick ; 
but'as he argues, Is it poſſible that there ſhould be only deceits 
in the world and magical operations ? and can there be no true 
miracles at afl wrought ? Is humane nature only capable of Im- 
poſtures, or can none work miracles but Devils ? Where there « 
a worſe, there may be a better ; and ſo from the Impoſtures and 
Counterfeits, we may inferr that there are true miracles, wrought 
by a Divine power ; otherwiſe it were all one as to ſay, there 
are Counterfeits, but no Tewels ; or there are Sophiſms and 
Paralogiſms, but no legitimare demonſtrations; if then there 
be ſuch deceits, there are true miracles too ; all the buſineſs is 
Bel aoumroul as Ths 6 my ernouies mais Soyduirs Seraten, ftriftly 
and ſeverely to examine the pretenders to them, and that from 
the life and manners of thoſe that do them, and from the effeits 
and conſequents of them, whether they do good or burt mn the 
world, whether they corre men's manners, or bring men to 
goodneſs, holineſs, and truth, and on this account we are neither 

a to 
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to rejel# all miracles, nor imbrace all pretences, but carefully and 
prudently examine the rational evidences whereby thoſe which are 
true and divine, may be known from ſuch as are counterfeit and 
diabolical. | 

And this now leads us to the main ſubje# of this Chapter, 
viz, What rules we have to p_ , in judging miracles to 
be true or falſe ; which may be theſe following, 

True Divine Miracles are wrought in jm OP of ſome 
Divine Teftimony, Becauſe we have manifeſted by all the 
precedent diſcourſe, that the intention of miracles is to ſeal 
ſome Divine Revelation. Therefore if God ſhould work mira- 
cles when no Divine Teſtimony is to be confirmed, God would 
ſet the broad Seal of Heaven to a blank. If it be faid no, be- 
cauſe it will witneſs to us now the truth of that Teſtimony which 
was delivered ſo many ages ſince, 1 anſwer, 1. The truth of 
that Teſtimony was ſufficiently ſealed av,the time of the delivery 
of it, and is conveyed down in a certain way to us. Is it not 
ſufficient that the Charter of a Corporation had the Prince's 
broad Seal in the time of the giving of it, but that every ſuc- 
ceſſion of men in that Corporation muſt have a new broad Seal, 
or elſe they ought to queſtion their Parent ? What ground 
can there be for thar, when the original Seal and Patent is 
preſerved, and is certainly conveyed down from age to age ? 
So I fay it is as to us, God's Grand Charter of Grace and Mer- 
& to the world through 708 Chriſt, was ſealed by Divine 
miracles, at the delivery of it to the world ; the original Pa- 
tent, viz. the Scriptures wherein the Charter is contained, is 
conveyed in a moſt certain manney to us ; to this Patent the 
Seal is annexed, and in it are contained thoſe undoubted mira- 


cles which were wrought in confirmation of it, ſo that a new 


fealing of this Patent is wholly needleſs, unleſs we had ſome 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, that the Original Patent it ſelf were loft, 
or the firſt ſealing was not true. If the /atter, then Chriſtian 
Religion is not true, if the Miracles wrought for confirmation 
of it were falſe, becauſe the truth of it depends ſo much on 
the Verity and Divinity of the Miracles which were then 
wrought. If the firſt be ſuſpeFed, viz. the certain convey- 
ance of the Patent, viz. the Scriptures, ſome certaitt grounds 
of ſuch a ſuſpicion muſt be diſcovered in a matter of ſo 
moment, "eſpecially when the great ayd many Societies ot the 
T t Chriſtian 
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Chriftian World go all conſent unanimouſly in the contrary. 
Nay it is impoſſib'that any rations! man can conceive that the 
Patent which we now rely upon, is ſuppoſititions or corrupted 
m any of thoſe things which are of concernment to the Chri- 
ſtian World; and that on theſe accounts, 

1. From the watchfulneſs of Drvine Providence for the good 
of mankind. Can we conceive that there is a God who rules 
and takes care of the world, and who to manifeſt his ſignal 
Love to mankind, ſhould not only grant a 1 atent of {ery to 
the world, by his Son Chriſt, and then- ſealed it by Divine 
Miracles, and in order to the certain conveyance of it to the 
world, cauſed it by perſons imployed by himſelf, to be recorded 
in a /anzuage fitteſt for its diſperſing up and down the world, 
(all which I here ſuppoſe: ) Can we I ſay conceive that this 
God ſhould fo far have caſt off his care of the world and the 
good of mankiud, which was the original ground of the Grant 
it ſelf, as to ſuffer any wicked men or malignant ſpirits to cor- 
rupt or altcr any of thoſe Terms in it, on which men's eter- 
nal ſalvation depends ; much lels wholly to ſuppreſs and deſtroy 
it, and to ſend forth oxe that is counterfeit and ſuppoſititions 
inſtead of it, and which ſhould not be diſcovered by the Chri- 
ſtians of that age wherein that corrupt Copy was ſet forth, nor 
by any of the moſt /earned and inguifitive Chriſtians ever ſince. 
They who can give any the leaſt extertainment to fo wild, ab- 


| furd and irrational an imagination, are fo far from reaſon, that 


they are in good d:ſpoſition to Athe:ſm; and next to the ſu- 
ſpecting the Scriptures to be corrupted, they may rationally 
uſpect there is no ſuch thing as a God and providence in the 
world; or that the world is governed by a ſpirit moſt maliz- 
nant and envious of the good fr mankind. W hich is a ſuſpicion 


' only becoming thoſe Heathens (among whom it was very fre- 


quent ) who worſhipped the Devils inſtead of God 
2. Becauſe of the general diſperſion of Copies in the world 
upon the firſt publiſhing of them. We cannot otherwiſe con- 
ceive, but that records containing ſo weighty and important 
things, would be tranſcribed by all thoſe Churchas which be- 
lieved the* truth of the things contained. in them. We fee 
bow far curio/ity will carry men as to the care of tranſcribing 
ancient MSS. of old Authours, which contain only ſome. h1. 
ſtory of things paſt that. are of no-great concernment. to us ; 
| / Can, 
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Can we then imagine thoſe who ventured efates and lives 
upon the truth of the things revealed in Striptyre, would got 
be very carefull to preſerve the authentick 1mſtrament where- 
by they are revealed in a certzin way to the whole world ? 
And befides this, for a long time the originals themfelves of 
the Apoſtolical writings were preſerved in the Charch ; which 
makes Tertullian in his time appeal to them. Age jam qui vo- De preſeripe. 
les Curiofitatem melins exercere in negotio ſalutis tw ; percurre 94v. beret, 
Eccleſias Apoſtolicas, apud quas ipſ.e adhuc cathedr e Apoſtolorum **? 26. 
ſuis locis prefidentur, apud quas ipſe anthentice eorum literz 
recitantur, ſonantes vocem, & repr eſentantes faciem uniuſcujuſ- 
gue. Now how was it poſſible that in that time the Scriptures 
could be corrupted, when in ſome of the Churches the original 
writings of the Apoſtles were preſerved in a continuat ſucceſſion 
off prays from the Apoſtles themſelves, and from theſe origi- 
s ſo many Copies were tranſcribed, as were conveyed almoſt 
all the world over, through the large fpread of the Chriſt ian 
Churches at that time 2 and therefore it is impoſſible to con- 
cerve that a Copy ſhould be corrupted in one Church, when it 
would ſo ſpeedily be diſcovered by another ; efpecially conſi- 
dering thefe three an oy 't. The innumerable multi. 
tude of Copies which would ſpeedily be raer, both confiderin 
the moment of the thing, and the eaffeſs of doing it; G 
probably for that very end, not loading the world with Par- 
detts and Codes of his Laws, but contriving the whole infra 
ments of man's: ſa/varion in fo narrow a compaſs, that it might 
be caſily preſerved'and #ran mg who were paſſionate 
admirers of the Scriptures. 2. The great numbers of learne 
and inquiſitive men who foon ſprung up in” the Chriftian 
Church ; whoſe great care was to explain and vindicate the 
ſacred Scriptures; can we then think that all theſe watch- 
men ſhould be aſleep together when the- evil one came to ſow 
his Tares, which it is moſt unreaſonable to imagine, when in 
the writings of all theſe learned men, which were vety , maxy 
and volumiows, fo much of the Scripture was' inſerted , that 
had there been corruption in the Coptes themſelves, yet com- 
paring them with thoſe writings, the corruptions would be 
ſoon dijcovered ? 3, The great veneration which all Chriſti- 
ans had of the Scripture, that they placed the hopes of their 
eternal happineſs, upon the ou of 'the thingy contained a 
t 2 the 
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cmaer% pron + Can we then think theſe would ſuffer any 
material alteration to creep into theſe records without their 
obſerving and diſcovering it ? Can we now think when all per- 
ſons are ſo exceeding carefull of their Deeds, and the Records 
whereon their eſtates depend, that the Chriſtians who valued ' 
not this wor/d in compariſon of that to come, ſhould ſuffer the 
Magna Charta of that to be loft, corrupted, or imbezzelled a- 
way ? Eſpecially conſidering what care and induſtry was%uſed 
by many Primitive Chriſtians to compare Copies together, as 
is evident in Pant anus, who brought the Hebrew Copy of Mat- 
thew out of the Indies to Alexandria, as Euſebixs tells us: in 
Pamphilizs and the Library he erefed at Ceſarea, but eſpeci- 
ally in Origen's admirable Hexapla, which were mainly inten- 
ded for this end. 

3. It is impoſſible to conceive a corruption of the Copy of 
the Scriptures, becauſe of the great differences which were all 
along the ſeveral ages of the Church, between thoſe who ac- 
knowledged the Scriptures to be Divine. So that if one party 
of them had foriſted in, or taken out any thing, another party 
was ready to take notice of it, and would be ſure to: tell the 
world of it. And this might be one great reaſon, whiy God in 
his wiſe providence might permit fuch an axcreaſe of. hereſies 
in the Infancy of the Church, viz. that thereby Chriſtians might 
be forced to ſtand upon their guard, and to have a ſpecial eye 
to the Scriptures, which were always the great eye-ſores of 
Hereticks., And from this great warineſs of the Church it was 
that ſome of the Epiſtles were ſo long abroad befare they 
found general entertainment in all the Churches of Chrift, be- 
cauſe in thoſe Epiſtles which were doubred for ſome time, there 
were ſome paſſages which ſeemed to favour ſome of the here- 
fies then abroad ; but when upon ſevere enquiry they are found 
to be what they pretended, they were-received in all the Chri- 
ſtiau Churches. $ 1 gar 

4- Becauſe of the agreement betiween the O!d Teftament and 
the New : the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament appear with 
their full accompliſhment in the New which we have ; fo that 
it is :mpoſſible to think the New ſhould be corrupted. unleſs the 
Old were too, which is moſt unreaſonable- to. imagine, when 
the Jews, who have been the great conſervators of the Old 
Teſtament, haye been all along the moſt invererate enemies _-_ 

e 
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the Chriſtians : So that we cannot at all* conceive it poſſible 


that any material corruptions or alterations ſhould oy into. the 
Scriptures, much leſs that the true Copy ſhould be loft, and a 
new one forged. 
Suppoſing then that we have the ſame authentick records 
erved and handed down to us by the care of all Chriſtian 
Churches, which were written in the firſ# ages of the Church 
of Chriſt : what neceſſity can we imagine that God ſhould work 
new miracles to confirm that Do&rine which is conveyed down 
in a certain wninterrupted way to us, as being ſealed by mira- 
cles undoubtedly divine in the firſt promulgation and penning of 
it? And this is the firſt reaſor why the rrath of the Scriptures 
need not now be ſealed by new miracles, 2: Another, may 
be, becauſe God in the Scripture hath appointed other things 
to continue in his Church to be as ſeals to his people of the truth 
_ of the things contained in Scriptures. Such are outwardly, 
the Sacraments of the Goſpel, Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper, 
which are ſet apart to be as ſeals to confirm the truth of the 
Covenant on God's part towards us in reference to the great 
promiſes contained in it, in reference to pardon of fix, and the 
ground of our acceptance with God by Feſws Chriſt : and in- 
wardly God hath promiſed his Spirit to be as a witneſs within 
them, that by its working and ſtrengthning grace in the hearts 
of Bel:evers, it may-confirm to them the truth of the records 
of Scripture when: they find the connter-part of them written 
in their hearts by the finger of the Spirit of God. Ft cannot 
then be with any reaſor at all Juppoſed, that when a D#- 
vine Teſtimony is already confirmed by miracles undoubtedly 
Divine, that new miracles Id be wrought in the Church 


Sef. 5. 


to aſſure us of the truth of it. So Chryſoſtom fully exprefſethr chryſof. in 
himſelf concerning miracles, ſpeaking of the firſt. ages of the 1 Cor. 2. how. 
Chriſtian Church :+ %, 38 Tims 3 qnoi was vyiren, 4 vov xenerwas © yi» 6. Þ+ 276. T6.3+ 


yet, vov am oo Jeray yeapar 4; of Thms onuniay Thu mv av xbge- 
ty negguts. Miracles were very uſefull then, and not at al 
uſefull now ; for now we manifeſt the truth of what we ſpeak 
from the ſacred Scriptures, and the miracles wrought in- confir- 
mation of them. hich that excellent Authour there fully ma- 
xifeſts in a diſcourſe on this ſubje#, why miracles were neceſſary 
in the beginning of the Chriſtian Church, and are not now. To 


ed, Etou. 


the ſame purpoſe St, Auſtin ſpeaks where he diſcourſeth of the De ver. Rel;g. 


truth cap. 26. 


+ 4 


De Civit. Dei, 
L. 22. cap. 8. 
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truth of Religion | Accepimus majores noſtros viſubilia mirecula 
ſecutos eſſe ; per quos id actum eft ut neceſſaria non eſſent poſters ; 
becauſe the world believed by the miracles which were wrought 
at the firſt preaching of the Goſpel, therefore miracles are no 
longer neceſſary. For we cannot concerve how the world, ſhould 
be at firſt induced to believe without manifeſt and wncontrouled 
miracles. For as Chryſoſtom. ſpeaks, & onwucor xveis imac, mIAG 
ueoy 73 Sudwa gaivd)as. It was the greateſt niiracle of all, if 
the world ſhould believe without miracles, Which the Poet 
Dantes hath well exprefied in the twenty-fourth Canto of Pa- 
radiſe. For when the Apoſtle is there brought in, asking the 
Poet upon what account he took the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Teſtament to be the word of God ; his anſwer is, 


Probatio que verum hoc mihi recludit, 4 
Sunt opera, que ſecuta funt, ad que Natura 
Non candefecit ferrum unquam aut percuſfit incudem, 


i. &. the evidence of that #s the Divine power of miracles which 
was in thoſe who delivered theſe things to the world. And 
when the Apoſtle catechiſeth him further, how he knew thoſe 
miracles were ſuch as they pretend to be, viz. that they were 
true and divine ; his anſwer 1s, 


$1 orbss terr & ſeje convertit od Chriſttaniſmum, 
Inquiebam ego, fine miraculs : hoc unum 
Fſt tale, ut reliqua non ſint ejus centeſung pars. 


i. e. If the world ſhould be converted to the Chriſtian fairh with- 
out miracles, this would be ſo great a miracle, that others were 
not to be compared with it. 1 conclude this then, with that 
known ſaying of St. Auſtin ; Quiſquis adhac prodizia, ut credat, 
inquiret, magnum eſt ipſe prodigium qui mundo credente non cre- 
dit, He that ſeeks for miracles ſtill to induce him to faith, when 
the world # converted to the Chriſtian jaith, he needs not ſeek 
for prodigies abroad ; he wants only a looking-glaſs to diſcover 
oxe, For as he goes on, Unde t-mporibus eruditus & omne 
guod fieri non poteſt reſpuentibus, ſine ulls miraculs nimium mi- 
rabiliter incredihilia credidit mundis ? Fhence came it to paſs 
that in ſo learned and wary an age as that was which the Apoſtles 
preached 
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preached in, the world without miracles ſhould be brought to be- 
lieve things ſo ſtrangely incredible as thoſe were which Chriſt and 
bu Apoſtles preached ? So that by this it appears that the in- 
tention of miracles was to confirm a Divine Teſtimony to the 
world, and to make that appear credible which otherwiſe 
would have ſeemed incredible ; but to what end now, when 
this Divine Teſtimony is believed in the world, ſhould miracles 
be continued among thoſe who believe the Dotirine to be Di- 
vine, the miracles wrought for the confirmation of it to have 
been true, and the Scriptures which contain both, to be the 
undoubted ord of God ? To what purpcſe then the huge out- 
ery of miracles in the Roman Church is, is hard to concerve, un- 
leſs it be to make it appear how ambiriow that Cburch is of be- 
ing called by the name of bim, whoſe coming # after the work- 
ing of Satan, with all power, and ſigns, and lying wonders, and x Theſ.z 9,15 
with all deceivableneſs of unrighteouſneſs in thei that periſh, be- 
cauſe they received nat the love of the truth that they might be 

' ſaved. For had they received the Love of the Truth of the 

Goſpel, they would have believed it on the account of thoſe 

miracles and figns and wonders which were wrought for the 

confirmation of it, by Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; and not have 

gone about by their jug/ings and impoſtures inſtead of bringing 

me to believe the Goſpel, to make them queſtion the truth of 

the firſt miracles when they ſee ſo many counterfeits ; had we 

not great aſſurance the Apoſtles were men of other deſygns and 

intereſts than Popijh Pricfs are, and that there is not now any 

ſuch neceſſity of miracles, as there was then when a Divine 

Teſtimony revealing the truth of Chriſtian Religion was confirmed 


by them. 
Thoſe miracles cannot be Divine, which are done now for tle SefF. 6, 
confirmation of ay thing contrary to that Divine Teſtimony, which 2. 


# confirmed by uncontrouled Divine Miracles. The caſe is not 
the ſame now, which was before the coming of Chriſt ;. for 
then though the Law of Moſes was confirmed by miracles; yet 
tough the doFrine of Chriſt did null the obligation of that 
Law, the miracles of Chriſt were to be looked on as Divine, 
becauſe God” did not inteud the Ceremonial Law to be perpe- 
tual; and there were many Frophecies which could not have | 
their |= nab: — wide but under a new fate : But now under | 
the Goſpel, God hath declared this to be the laſt revelation of | 


\ his 
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his mind and will to the world by his Sor, that now the Pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament are accompliſhed , and the Pro- 
phecies of the New reſpect only the various conditions of the 
Chriſtian Church, without any the leaſt intimarion of any fur- 
ther revelation of God's mind and will to the world : So that 
now the Scriptures are our adequate rule of faith, and that ac- 
cording to which we are to judge ail pretenders to inſpiration 
or miratles. And according to this rule we are to proceed 
in any thing which is propeunded to us to believe by any per- 
ſons, upon any pretences whatſoever. Under the Law after the 
ſtablifoment of the Law its ſelf by the miracles of Moſes, the 
rule of judging all pretenders to miracles, was by the worſhip 
of the rrue God, If there ariſe among you a Prophet, or a 


* dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a ſign, or a wonder, and the 


fign or the wonder come to paſs, whereof he ſpake to thee, ſaying, 
Let ws go after other Gods (which thou haſt not known ) and let us 
Jerve them : thou ſhalt not kearken unto the words of that Pro- 
phet, or that dreamer of dreams : for the Lord your God proveth 
you to know whether you love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your ſoul. Whereby it is plain, that after 
the true doftrine is confirmed by Divine miracles, God may 
give the Devil or falſe Prophets power to work, if not real mi- 
racles, yet ſuch as men cannot judge by the things themſelves 
whether they be real or no; and this God may do for the tryal 
of men's faith, whether they will forſake the true dorine 
confirmed by greater miracles for the ſake of ſuch do#rines 
which are contrary thereto, and are confirmed by falſe "_— 
by /igns and wonders, Now in this caſe our rule of tryal muſt 
not be ſo much the wonders conſidered in themſelves whether 
real or no, as the comparing them with the miracles which were 
wrought in confirmation of that dofirine, which is contrary to 
thu, which theſe wonders tend to the proving of. Therefore 
God's people under the Law were to examine the ſcope and 
drift of the miracles ; if they were intended to bring them to 
Idolatry, what-ever they were, they were not to hearken to 
thoſe who did them. So now under the Goſpel, as the wor- 
Joip of the true God was then the ſtandard whereby to judge 
of miracles by the Law of Moſes, ſa the worſhip of the true 
God through Jeſws Chriſt, and by the dottrine revealed by him, 
is the ſtandard whereby we ought to judge of all pretenders 

to 
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to work miracles, So that let the miracles he what they wil, 
if they contradi# that dofttrine which « brift revealed to the 
world, we are to look upon them as only zryals of our faith 
in Chriſt, to ſee whether we love him with our whole hearts 
or no, And therefore I think it needleſs to examine all the 
particulars of Lipſins his relations of miracles wrought by his 
Diva Virgo Hallenſis and Aſprecolls ; for if I ſee, that their 
intention and ſcope is to ſet up the worſhip of Demons, or a 
middle ſort of Deities between God and #5, which the Scrip- 
ture is ignorant of, on that very account | am hound to reject 
them all. Although I think it very poj/«ble to find out the 
difference between true miracles, and them, in the manner and 
circumſtances of their operation ;. but this, as it is of more 
curioſity, ſo of leſs neceſſity ; for if the dottrine of the Scrip- 
tures was confirmed by miracles infinitely above theſe, I am 
bound to adhere to that, and not to. believe any other doc rine, 
though an Angel from Heaven ſhould preach it, much 1cf, al- 
though ſome Popiſh Frieſts may boaſt much of miracles to 
confirm a dofrine oppoſite to the Goſpel: which I know not 


how far God may in judgment give thoſe zmages power to + 


work, or others faith to believe, becauſe they would not re- 
ceive the truth in the love of it: and theſe are now thoſe 
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us that we ſhould not believe, viz. ſuch as lead men to the 
belief of Jyes, or of doeirines, contrary to that of the Goſpel of 
Teſus Chriſ®, 

Where mgacles are true and divine, there the effe#s which 
follow them upon the minds of thoſe who believe them, are true 
and -divine, 1 e. the effe(t of believing of them, is the draw- 
ng of men trom ſin unto God. This the Primitrve Chriſtians 
infiſted much upon, as an ndoubred evidence that the mira- 
cles of Chrift were wrought by a Divine Power, becauſe the 
effett which followed them, was the wor k of converſion of ſouls 
from ſin and Idols to God and Chriſt, and all true piety and ver- 
tue. As the effet# of the miracles of Moſes was the drawing 
a people off from Superſtition and 1dolatry to the worſhip of the 
true God ; fo the effett which followed the belief of the mz 
racles of Chrift in the, wor/d was the purging men's fouls from 
all fin and wigkedyeſs to make them new creatures, and to live 
in all exatin:ſs and holineſs of SO And thereby Ori- 

u r gen 
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ftand? Now Chbrift by his wuracles did not only diſpoſſeſs 
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diſcovers the difference between the miracles of 
Chrift and Antichriſt, that the imrext of all Antichriſt's won- 
ders was to bring men #s amiTlo + aIhxas, to the decerv 

of wunrighteoufſneſs whereby to deftroy them ; but the intem of 
the miractes of Chriſt was * 4 m«m «> ownes Yogr, not the 
deceiving but the ſaving of ſouls ; » # xgertore flor & vein. 
xorre re. # vgxias eonuteat th m Trento, wunimgus gnny «79 a ming; 
wuz; who can with any po__ ſay that reformation of life 
and daily progreſs from evil to good ſhould be the effett of mere 
deceit ? And therefore he faith, Chriſt told bu ry tr that they 
fhould do greater works than he had done ; becauſe by their Preach- 
ing and Miracles the eyes of blind ſouls are opened, and the ears 
of ſuch as were deaf to all goodneſs are opened ſo far as to hearken 
to the Precepts and Promiſes of the Goſpel : and the feet of thoſe 
who were lame in their inward man, are ſo healed as to deli 

to run in the ways of God's Commandments. Now is it "ofible 
that theſe ſhould be the effet#s of any evil ſpirit ? But on the 
contrary we ſee the effets of all Impoſtors, and pretended mi- 
racles wrought by Diabolical power was to bring-men off from 
God to fin, and to diſſolve that ſtri&t obligation to duty which 
was laid upon men by the Goſpel of Chriſt. Thus it was in 
that early ape of the Apoſtles, Simon Magus, who far out- 
went Apollonins Tyanews or any other Heathen in his pretended 
miracles, according to the report which is given of him by 
the Primitive Chriſtians ; but we ſee the intent of his mira- 
cles was to raiſe an admiration of himſelf, and to bring men 
off from all holineſs of converſation, -by aſſerting among other 
dammable bereſies, that God did not at all regard what men did, 
but only what they believed : wherein the Gnoſticks were his fol- 
lowers. Now when miracles are wrought to be Patrons of ſin, 
we may eaſily know from whom they come. 

Thoſe miracles are wrought by a Divine power which tend to 
the overthrow of the Kingdom of Satan in the world. This is 
evident from hence, becauſe all ſuch-things as are ont of 1nan's 
power to effet, muſt either be done by a power ,Divine or 
Diabolical : For as our Saviour argues, Every Kingdom dtut- 
ded againſt its ſelf s brought to deſolation, and every City or 
Houſe divided againſt its ſelf cannot ſtand ; and if Satan caft ont 
Satan, be u divided againſt himſelf, how ſhall then hy Kingdom 


Satan 
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Satax out of men's bedres, but out of his Temples too, as hath 
been ſhewn already. And belides the Do&rine of Chriſt which 
was confirmed by thoſe miracles, was in every thing direttly 
contrary to the Devil's deſign, in the World. For, 1. The 
Devil's deſign was to conceal bimſelf among thoſe who worſhip- 
ped him ; the deſign of the Goſpel was to diſcover him whom 
the Gentiles worſhipped, to be an evil and malignant ſpirit, 
that deſagned nothing but their r#;ne. Now it appears in the 
whole hiſtory of Gentiliſm, the grand nyſtery of State which 
the Devil uſed among the Heathens was to make himſelf to be 
#aken and worſhipped for God, and to make them believe that 
their Demons were very good and benign ſpirits ; which made 
the Platoniſts and other Philoſophers fo much incexſed againſt 
the Primitive Chri/tiaus, when they declared their Demons to 
be nothing elſe but inferna/ and wicked ſpirits which fought 
the deſtruc/ ion of ſouls. mo 

2. The Devil's great deſign was to draw men to the prafiice 
of the _ wickedneſs under a pretence of Religion ; as is 
very: obſervable in all the Heathen myſteries, which the more 
recondite and bidden they were, the greater wickedneſs lay at 
the bottom of them, and ſo were to purpoſe myſteries of ini- 
quuty ; but now the deſign of the Goſpel was to promote the 
greateſt purity both of heart and life ; There being in no other 
_ in the world either ſuch ES Precepts of ho- 
lineſs, or ſuch incauraging Promiſes to the pratice of it (from 
eternal life hereafter as the reward, and the aſi/tance of God's 
ſpirit to belp men here) or ſuch prevailing motives to per- 
ſuade men to it. from the love of God in Chriſt to the World, 
the undertakings of Chriſt for ws in his death and ſufferings, the 
excellent pattern we have to follow in our Saviour's own exam- 
ple; now theſe things make-it plain that the deſign of Chriſt 
and the Devi/ are diametrically oppofite to each other. 3. The 
deſign of the Devil is to ſet God and mankind at the greateſt 
diftance from each other ; the deſign of Chriſt in the Goſpel is 
to bring them nearer together. The Devil firſt rempts to fin, 
and then for ſa; he makes men preſume to ſn, and to deſpair 
becauſe they have ſorued. Chriſt firlt keeps men from ſin, by 
his Precepts and Threatnings, and then fuppoſing far, incoura- 
geth them to repent with bopes of pardox procured by himſels 
for all truly penitent and —_ faners, Thus inevery wy 
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the defign of Chrift and the Devil are contrary, which makes 
it evident that the miracles wrought in confirmation of the 
doFrine of Chriſt could be from no evil ſpirit, and therefore 
muſt be from a traly Divine Uower, 

Se. 'g. True and Divine Miracles may be known and diſtinguiſhed 

5. fom falſe and diabolical, from the. circumſtances, or the manner. 
of their operation. There were ſome peculiar /ignatures on the 
miracles of Chrift which are not to be found in any wrought 

Arneb. c. gentes by a power lefs' than Divine. Which Arnobizs well expreſ- 
Li. pag 25,26, ſeth in theſe words to the Heathens, Poteſtu aliquem nobss 
| deſignare, monſtrare ex omnibus ills Magus qui unquam fuere 
per ſecula, conſamile aliguid Chriſto millefama ex parte qui fece- , 
rit ? qui ſine ulla vi carminum, ſine herbarum aut graminum 
ſuccis, fine ulla aliqua obſervatione ſolticita ſacrorum, hlibaminum, 
temporum ? Atqui conſtitit Chriftum ſine ulls admini-. 
calis rerum, ſine ullis ritus obſervatione, vel lege, omnia ills 
que fecit, nominis fui poſſubilitate feciſſe, & quod proprium, con- 
ſentaneum, Deo dignum fuerat vero, nihil nocens aut noxium, 
fed opiferum, ſed jalutare, ſed auxiliaribm plenum bonis pote- 
fatis munifice liberalitate donaſſe * He challengeth the Hea- 
thens to produce any one of all their Magicians who did the 
thouſandth part of what our Saviour did : who made wfe of 
none of their Magical rites and obſervattons in what-ever. he 
did ; and what-ever he did was merely by: his own power, and 
was withall moſt becoming God ; and moſt beneficial -to the 
world, And thence he proceeds to anſwer the Heathens a- 
bout the miracles wrought by their Gods, which fell ſhore of 
thoſe of Chriſt in three main particulars, the manxer-of their 
Ry and the number of them, and the quality of the things 
one. 
1. The manner of their working ; W hat they did was with 
a great deal of pomp and ceremony; what Chriſt did was with 
a word ſpeaking , and ſometimes' without it by the touch of his 
garment : Non inquiro, non exigo, ſaith he, quis Dens, aut 
quo tempore, cui fuerit auxiliatus, aut quem fratium reftituerit 
ſanitati; illud folum audire defidero, an fine ullius adjunitione 
materiz,; i. e. medicaminis alicujus ad tattum morbos juſſerit ab 
hominibus evolare, wmperaverit, fecerit, & emori valetudinum 
cauſam, & debilium corpora ad ſuas remeare naturas. Omitting 
all ather circumſtances, name me, faith he, but which of = 
Gods 
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Gods ever cured a diſeaſe without any adjoyned matter, ſome 
preſcriptions or other ;, or which of them ever com dif- 
eaſes ont of bodies by their mere touch, and quite removed the 
cauſe of the diſtempers. «Asſculapins, he ſays, cured diſeaſes , 
but in the way that ordinary /byſ«czans do, by preſcribing 
thizg, or other, to be done by the patieuts. Nulla antem vir- 
tus eft medicaminibus amovere que noceant ; beneficia ita rerum, 
non ſunt curantium poteſtates. To cure diſeaſes by preſcriptions 
argues no power at all m the preſcriber, but vertue in the medi- 
cine, 

2. In the number of the perſons cured : they were very few 
which were cured in the Heathen Temples ; Chriſt cured whole 
multitudes, and that not in the reveſtries of the Temples where 
fraud and impoſture might be eaſily ſuſpetted, but in the pre- 
ſence of the people who brought to him all manner of per- 
ſons fick of all ſorts of diſeaſes, which were cured by him z 
and theſe ſo numerous, that the Evangeliſt who records many 
of Chriſt's miracles which had been omitted by the others, yet 
tells us at laſt, the miracles of Chriſt were ſo many, that the 
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whole world would not contain them. But now Arnobius tells Joh. 21. 25. 


the Heathens, uid prodeſt oſtendere unum aut alterum fortaſſe 
curatos, cum tot millibus ſubvenerit nemo, & plena ſint omnia 
miſerorum infeliciumque delubra? What matter 1s it.to ſhew one 
or two cured, when thouſands lie continually in the Temples pe- 
riſhing for want of cure ? yea ſuch as did eAſculapium ipſum 
precibus fatigare, & invitare miſerrimis votis, that could not 
beg a cure of e£ſculapins with all their earneſtneſs and impor- 
tunity. | 

3. In the quality of the diſraſes cured; the cures among 
the Heathens were ſome light things in compariſon of thoſe 
performed by Chr ſt ; the molt acute, the moſt Chronical, the 


moſt malignant of diſeaſes, cured by a rouch, a word, a thought. G1 Ade. 
A learned Phy/ician hath undertaken to make it evident from morbis Evanget 


the circumſtances of the ſtory, and from the received princi- 
ples among the moſt anthentick Phyſicians, that the diſeaſes 
cured by our Saviour were all incurable by the rules of Phy- 
fk; if fo, the greater the power of our S2viow, who cured 
them with ſo much facitiry as he did. And he not only cu- 
red all diſeaſes himſelf, but gave a power to others, who were 
not at all verſed in matters of art and ſubtilty, that they _ 
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do mirgcles likewiſe fore fucu & adminiculis, without any frond 
or offifiance : quid dicitis O: mentes incredule, difficiles, dure ! 
alicuine mertelium Fupiter ile Capitolinns bujuſmodi poteſpatem 
dedit ? when did ever the great Jupiter Capitolinus give a 
power of working miracles to any ? 1 do not fay, ſaith he, of rai- 


ſing the dead, or curing the blind, or healing the lame , ſed ut 


puſtulam, reduviam, popula, aut vocis Imperio aut manus con- 
treel atione comprimeret : but to cure a wart, a pimple, any the 
moſt trivial thing, with a word ſpeaking, or the touch of the hand, 
Upon this Arnobizs challengeth the moſt famous of all the 
Heathen Magicians, Zoroaſtres, Armenins, Pamphilus, Apollonins, 
Damigero, Dardanus, Velus, Fulitanus, and Bebulus, or any 0- 
ther renowned Magician to give power to any one to make 
the dumb tor ſpeak, the deaf to bear, the blind to ſee, or bring 
life into a dead body. Or if this be too hard, with all their 
Magical Rites and Incantations, but to do that, quod 4 ruſti- 
cs Chriſtians juſſionibus factitaturn eft nudis, which ordinary 
Chriſtians do by their mere words : So great a difference 
was there between the higheſ# that could be done by 2a 
gick, 3m the /eaſt that was done by the Name and Power of 
Chriſt. 

Where Miracles are truly Divine, God makes it evident to 
all Impartial judgments that the things done exceed all created 
power, For which purpoſe we are to obſerve that though 
Impoſtures and Deluftous may go far, the Fower of Magicians 
furtber when Gad permits them 3 yet when God works AMi- 
racles to confirm a Divine Teſtimony, he makes it evident that 
his Power doth infinitely, exceed them all. This is moſt cox- 
ſpicuows, in the caſe of Moſes and our blefled Saviour. Firſt 
Moſes, he began to do ſome miracles in the preſence of Pha- 
raoh and the e/£gyptians, turning bus Rod into a Serpent ; but 
we do not find Pharaoh at all amazed at it, but ſends pre- 
ſextly for the Magicians to do the ſame, who did it ( whether 
really or only in appearance, is not material to our purpoſe,) 
but Aaron's rod ſwallowed up theirs, The 'next time the wa- 
ters are turned into blood by Moſes, the Magicians they do ſo 
too, Aﬀter this, Moſes brings up Frogs upon the Land, ſo da 
the Magicians. So that here now is a plaiz and open conteſt 
in the preſence of Pharaoh and his , between Moſes and 
the Aagicians, and they try for vi&ory over each other a 
that 


Chap. ro. The Trath of Scripture- Hiſtory aſſerted. 
that if Adojes do no more then they, they would loak upon 
. him but as a Adagiciay; but if Afoſes do that which by the 
acknowledgment of theſe Magicrans themſelves could be only 
by Devine Power, then it is demorftrably evident that his Power 
was as far above the power of Aſagick as God is above the 
Devil, Accordingly we find it in the very next mracle in 
turning the duſt into Cinipbes ( which we render) &ce, the Ada- 
gicians are zon-pluſt, and give out, ſaying in plain terms, Thx 
# the finger of God, And what greater acknowledgment can 
there be of Divine Power than the confeſſion of thoſe who 
ſeemed to conteſt with it, and to imitate it as much as poſſi- 
ble? After this we find not the Magicians offering to conteſt 
with Moſes, and in the plague of boyls we particularly read 
that they could not ſtand before Moſes. Thus we ſee in the 
caſe of Moſes how evident it was that there was a power a- 
bore all power of Magick which did appear in Moſes. And 
ſo likewiſe in the caſe of our blefſed Saviour ; for although 
Simon Mags, Apollonias, or others, might do ſome ſmall things, 
or make ſome great ſhew and noiſe by what they did ; yet 
none of them ever came near the doing things of the fame 
kind which our Saviour did, curing the born blind, reftoring 
the dead to life after four days, and ſo as to live a conſiderable 
time after ; or in the manner he did them, with a word, a touch, 
with that frequency and -penneſs before his greateſt enemies as 
well as followers, and in ſuch an wncontrouled manner, that 
neither Fews or Heathens, ever queſtioned the truth of them. 
And after all theſe, when he was laid in the grave after his 
cruciixion, exattly according to his own predittion, he roſe a- 

ain the third day, appeared frequently among his Diſciples 

r forty days together. After which, in their preſence, he 
aſcended up to Heaven, and ſoon after, made good his promiſe 
to them, by ſending - bis Holy Spirit upon them, by which they 
ſpake with tongues , wrought miracles, went up and down 
Preaching the Goſpel of Chriſt with great boldneſs, chearful- 
neſs, a _—_— and after undergoing a great deal of hard- 
ſhip in it, they ſealed the truth of alt rhey Pate with their 
blood, laying down their lives to give witneſs to it. Thus - 
bundantly to the ſatisfattion of the minds of all good men hath 
God given the higheſt rational evidence of the truth of the 
Dod&rine which he hath revealed to the World. And _ I 

ve 
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have finiſhed the ſecond part of my task, which concerned the 
rational evidence of the truch of Divine Revelation from the 

ons who were imployed to deliver God's mind to the 

orld : And therein have, I hope, made it evident that 
both Moſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
did come with ſufficient rational evidence to convince the wor/d 
that they were perſons immediately ſent from God, 
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CHAP. L 


Of the Being of God. 


The Principles of all Religion lie im the Being of God and Im- 
mortality of the ſoul : from them the neceſſity of a particu- 
lar drome revelation ratinally deduced ; he method laid 
down for proving the divine Authority of the Scriptures. 
Why Moſes doth not prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it. 
7 he notion of a Deity conſonant to resſon. Of the nature 
of Idea's, and particularly of the Idea of God. How we can 

orm an Idea of an infinite Being. How far ſuch an Idea at- 
gues exiſtence. The 'great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 
monſtrated. Of the Hypotbeſes of the Ariftotelian and Epi- 
curean Atheiſts, The Atheiſts pretences examined and "”— 
ted. Of the nature of the arguments whereby we prove there 
&s 4 God. Of univerſal conſent and the evidence Fd that to 
prove & Deity and Immortality of ſouls. Of neceſſity of ex- 
iſtence implied in the notion of God, and how far that proves 
the Being of God. The oÞder of the world and uſefulneſs of 
the parts of it , and eſpecially of man's body an argument of 
@ Deity. Some big her principle proved to be im the world than 
matter and motion, The Nature of the ſoil, and poſſibility of 
its ſubſiſting after death. Strange appearances in Nature not 
ſolvable ty the power of inragimation. 


H*-- in the precedent Book ao a rational oo 


account of the grounds of our faith, as to the perſons 


| whom Ged imploys to reveal his mind to the world 
if we can now make it appear that thoſe /pcred records which 
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we embrace as diwinely inſpired, contain in them nothing «n- 
worthy of ſo great a name , or unbecoming perſons ſent from 
God to deliver; there will be nothing wanting to juſtifie our 
Religion in point of reaſon to be true, and of revelation to be 
divine, For the Scriptures themſelves coming to us in the 
name of Gsd, we are bound to believe them to be ſuch as they 
pretend to be, unleſs we have ground to gueſtion the general 
foundations of all religion as uncertain, or this particular way 
of religion as not [wrable to thoſe general foundations, The 
foundaticns of all religion lie in uo things ; that there is a God 
who rules the world, and that the ſouls of men are capable of 
ſubſiſting after death; for he that comes unto God, muft believe 
that he x, and that he # a rewarder of them that ſeek him ; fo 
that if theſe :hings be not ſuppoſed as moſt agreeable to humane 
rea/on, We cannot imagine upon what grounds mankind ſhould 
embrace any way of religion at all. For if there be not a God 
whom Iam to ſerve and obey, and if I have not a ſoul of an im- 
mortal nature, there can be no ſufficient obligation to religion, 
nor motive inducing to it : For all obligation to obedience muſt 
ſuppoſe the exiſtence of ſuch a Being which hath power to com- 
mand me ; and by reaſon of the promiſcuous ſcatterings of good 
and evil in this life, the motives engaging men to the prattice 
of religion, muſt-ſuppoſe the certainty of a future ſtate. If theſe 
things be ſure, and the foundations of religion in general thereby 
firmly efablhed, it will preſently follow as a matrer moſt agree- 
able to rea/ox, that the God whom we are to ſerve ſhould him- 
ſelf preſcribe the way of his own worſhip; and if the right of 
donation of that bappineſs which rhens Vo are capable of be 
alone in himſelf, that he alone ſhould declare the terms on 
which it may be expe&ed; For man being a creature endued 
with a free pr: "_ of ating, which he is conſcious to him- 
{elf of, and therefore not being carried to his end by neceſſity of 
nature Or external violence, without the concurrence of his own 
reaſonand choice, we muſt ſuppoſe this happineſs to depend upon 
the performance of ſome conastions on man's part, whereby he 


may demonſtrate that it is the warter of - his free chozce, and 
that he freely- quits all other :cerefs that he might obtain the 
enjoyment of it. Which conditions to be performed, being ex- 
preſſions of man's obedience towards God as his Creator and Go- 
wernonr, and of his gratizude for the renders of ſo great a hap- 


pineſs 


Chap. 1. The Trath of Scriptare» Fiftory aſſerted. 
pineſs which is the free gift of his 3aker, we cannot ſuppoſe 
bath prove kei to alprion the fo of hey kcppnft them 
ha li to ileprs T7 
nonperformance, and that muſt be God himſelf.” Brin order tg 
man's underſtanding his duty, and his obligation to obedience, it 
is neceflary that theſe condrtions muſt not be locked up in the 
Cabinet Council of Heaven, but muſt be ſa far declared and re 
vealed, that he'may be fully inted with thoſe rernrs which 
his happineſs depends upon; elſe his of theny would be 
excuſable, and his miſery unavoidable. Had man indeed retivin- 
ed without offending his Maker, he might Rtill have ſtood in his 
fawvorr upon the general rerms of obedience due from the cea- 
ture to his Creator , and to all ſuch particular preceprs which 
ſhould bear the impreſs of his Maker's will upon them, beſide 
which, the whole volame of the Creation, without, and his 
own reaſon within would have been ſufficient dire#o#4to Mim in 
the performance of his duty. But he abuſing his /3berty , and 
being thereby guilty of Apoſiaſie from God (as is evident by a 
cobtinued propenſity to fin, and the ſtrangeneſs betweeh God 
and the /ow/s of men) a particular yevelaticn is fiow become we 
cfſary, that mankind may thereby underſtand on what terms 
God will be pleaſed again, and by what means they may be re- 
ſtored into his favour. And /aftly, it not agreeing with the 
free and communicative nature of divine goodneſs ( which was 
the firſt origmal of the world's Creation ) toſbffer all mankind 
to periſh in. their own folly, we muſt ſuppoſe this way for mars 
recovery to be ſomewhere pyeſeribed; andthe revelation of it to 
be ſomewhere extant in the world, So that from the general 
principles of the exiſtence of G1d, and irapmortality of the ſoul 
we have deduced by clear and-evidefit reaſon the neceſſity of 
foe particular divine revdation; asthehandatd and meniure 
of Relopion;''' And according to td Hp lcd We muſt ext: 
rhine whatever preterids to be of 'Mrne)evtl aired ;' for it miilt 
be ſuirable to that divine" wathre frotti whotn it is fi to 
come, and it-muſt de «g##4able to the conditions of the ſou!; of 
men, and therefore that-which carries with'it the greateſt evi- 
dence of 4iwint riwudarken;: is; 2 _ #*[emarion of the 
ſoare of the raſo betireetvGoamd'th 6 HE 
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fauhfull and fruc in all its narrations; it muſt be excellent and 


| Tecoming God in all its diſcoveries. And therefore all that can 


SeF. 2. 


with any reaſon be defired for proof of the divine authority of 
the Scripewres, will lic in theſe three things. Firſt, That rhe 
foundations of religion are of undoubted certainty, or that there 
x a God, and that mens ſouls are immortal. Secondly, That 
the Scriptures do moſt faithfully relate the matters of: greateſt 
antiquity therein contained (which do moſt concern the Hiſtory 
of the breach between God and man.) Thirdly, That the Scri- 
prures are the only authentick records of thoſe terms on which 
happineſs may be expefted im another world. 

begin with the fir/# of them, which concerns the exiſtence 
of God, and immortality of the ſoul; both which ſeem to be 
ſuppoſed as general Pro/epſes in the writings of: Moſes, and as 
bangs ſo conſonant to humane nature, that none to whom his 
writings ſhould come could be ſuppoſed to queſtion them. And 
therefore he ſpends no time in the operoſe proving of either of 
theſe, knowing to how little n—_—_ his writings would be to 
ſuch who denyed theſe firſt principles of all religion; - But be- 
ſide this, there may be theſe accounts given, oy theſe main 
foundations of all, religion are no more inſiſted on in the firſt 
Books of the Scripture, which contain the originals of the 
world. Firſt, Becauſe theſe were in the time of the writing © 
them, believed with an unjverſal conſent of mankind. In tho 
more early days of the world, when the tradition of the firſt 
ages of it was more fret and entire, it is ſcarce iwmagmable that 
men ſhould queſtion the Being of @ God; when the b;fory of 
the flood, and the propagation of the world efter it by the Sons of 
Noab, and the burning of Sodom and Gomorrah were fo freſh in 
their memories, as having been done fo few Generations before 
them. And by what remains of any bi{fory of other Nations in 
thoſe elder times men were fo far froth Arhe/mr, that Polytherſm 
and Idolatry were the common praftice of the world, as is moſt 
evident in all re/ations of the ancient Chaldeans, Arg yprians,Phe- 
#icians,andother Nations, whoall ſuppoſed theſe twoprinciples, 
as well as thoſe who ſerved the rrae God. And iti all probability, 
as men are apt to run from he extrenie toanother, Polythes/ms 
was the firſt occaſion of Arhes/m ,. and Jolptry of Irrtligion. 
And thence we find thefirft appearance of Arhey/ts to be in the 
moff blind and ſuperſtitivus age of Greece, when the obſcene 
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Chap. 1. The Truth of Scripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 
Poets had fo debauched the common underſtandings of the pes- 
ple, as to make them believe ſuch things concerning their 
Gods, which were ſo imcongruous to humane nature, all 
who had any ſenſe of | left, could not -but /oarb and 
abher ſuch Deities. d therefore we find all the flours and 
feers of the reputed Atbeifs among them, ſuch as Diony/ine, 
Diagor as, Theodorus, Eubemerns, Meſſenius and others, were 
caſt upon their venerable Dezties, which they fo ſolemnly wor- 
ſhipped, who had been before as Eubemern: plainly told them, 
poor mortal men, and thoſe not of the beſt reputation neither : 
and therefore as the Epicurean in Tully well ſays, owmnis eorum 
cultus eſſet im luttu, the moſt ſuitable devorion for them had 
been lamenting their death. Now when theſe common Deities 
were ſo much derided by intelligent men, and yet the order of 
the world ſeemed to tell them there was really a God, though 
thoſe were none; thoſe who had Philoſophical wits, ſuch as 
Democritus and Epicurus ſet themſelves to work to ſee if they 
could ſolve the Phenomena of nature without a Deny ; and 
therefore aſſerted the origin of the «niverſe to be only by a 
fortuitous concourſe of infinite little particles ; but herein they 
befooled themſelves and their greedy followers, who were glad 
to be rid of thoſe anxieties of mind which the rhoughrs of a 
Deity and an immortal-ſoul did cauſe within them. And al- 
though Lucretius ina brawvado tells us of his Maſter,that when 
mens minds were ſunk under the burden of Religion, 


Humana ante oculcs fade cum vita jaceres 
In terris oppreſ]a gravi ſub religione : 
Primum Graius homo mortales tollere contra 


Eft oculos auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra. 


That Epicurus was the firſt true Gyant who durſt encounter the: 
Gods, and if we believe him, overthrew them in open field ; 


Buare religio pedibus ſubjeFa wiciſſim 


Obreritur, nos exaquat vittoria calo, 
Vet Cotra in 7; ul reports the ſue of this battle quite other- 
wiſe ; for although ' the greateſt rriumpb in this victory had, 
heen only to- become like the beaſts that periſh ; yet if _ 
| ' e 
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lieve Cotts, Epicurns was ſo far from gaining any of his be- 
loved eaſe and pleaſure by his ſentimcnt s, that never was School- 
boy more afraid of a Red, nor did any enemy more dread a 
Conqueror, than Epicurns did the thoughts of a God and death. 
Nec quenquam vidi qui magis ea que timenda eſſe negaret, ti- 
meret ; mortem dico & Deos, So hard it is for an Epicurean 
even after he hath proſtituted his conſcience, to ſilence it ; but 
(whatever there be in the ar) there is an Elaſtical _ in 
con{cience that will bear its ſelf up notwithſtanding the weighr 
that is laid upon it. And yet after all the labours of Epicu- 
rus, he knew it was to no'purpoſe to endeavour to root out 
wholly the belief of a Deity out of the world, becauſe of the 
unanimous conſent of the world in it ; and therefore he ad- 
mits of it as a neceflary Prolepfis or Anticipation of humane 
nature, quod in omnium animis deorum notionem impreſſiſſet ipſa 
natura, that nature its ſelf had famped an Ideas of God upon 
the minds of men ; cum enim non inſtituto aliquo, aut more 
aut lege ſit opinio conſtituta, maneatque ad unum omnium firma 
conſenſio, intellig: neceſſe eſt Deos ejje, quoniam inſitas eorum, 
vel potius innatas cognitiones habemus ; de quo autem omnium 


. natura conſentit, id verum eſſe neceſſe eff, as Velleius the Epi- 


curean argues.. Since the belief of a Derty, neither riſe; from 
cuſtom nor was enatted by Law, yet is unanimouſly aſſented 
to by all mankind ; it neceſſarily folows that there muſt be 
a Deity, becauſe the Idea of it is ſo natural to us. If it were 
thus acknowledged in the Philoſophical age of Greece, when 
men bent their wits to un/errle the Belief of ſuch things as 
tended to Religion ; how much more might it be eſteemed a 
general principle of humane nature in thoſe elder times, when 
not ſo much as one 4diſſenter appeared that we read of a- 
mong the more antient Nations 2 But Secondly, it was leſs 
needful for Moſes to inſiſt much on the proof of a Deity in his 
writings, When his very imployment, and the h;tory he wrote, 
was the greateſt evidence that there was one. Could any of 
them queſtion, whether there were a God, or no, who had 
heard his voice at mount Sai, and had received a Law from 
him, who had been preſent at ſo many miracles which were 
done by. Moſes in «Ag ypr and the Wildermeſs ? What more 
evidetit demonſtration of God could bei deſired, than thoſe ma- 
ny unparallelÞd miracles, which were wrought among _ p 
= n 
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And thoſe who would not be convinced by them that there 2 
was. a God. would certain!y be convinced by nothing, Thirdly, | 
It was unſuitable to and, of Moſes to go about to 

prove any thing he delivered by the mere force of humane rea- 

ſon, becauſe he writ as a perſon imployed by God ; and chere- 

fore by the Arguments on which they were to believe his Te- 

ftimony in whatever he writ, they could not but believe there 

was a God that imployed him. And from hence it is that Moſes 

with ſo much Majefy and Authority begins. the Hifory of 

the Creation, with, Is the beginning God created the Heaven 

and the Earth. There could be no greater evidence that there 

was an infinitely w/e, good, and powerful God, than that the 
Univer/e was produced out of n—_ y him; and what rea- 

ſon could there be'to diffruſ# his Tefiwony who relates it, 

who manifeſted not only that there was a God, but that he 

was imployed by him, by the miracles which he wrought ? fo 

that all our former diſcourſe concerning the evidences of Di- 

vine revelation, are a moſt palpable demonſtration of a Deity ; 

for if there be ſuch a power which can alter the courſe of ne- 

ture *when he pleaſes, the Beimg wherein it is, muſt needs be 

infinite; which 1s the ſame which we mean by Ged. 

But yet for thoſe whoſe minds are ſo coy and ſqueamiſh 38 gp ,: 
to any thing of Divine revelation, we want not ſufficient evi- "> 
dence in point of reaſon to prove to them the exiſtence of a 
Deity. In order to which, I ſhall clear theſe following pro- 
poſitions, 

I. That the true notion of a Deity is moſt agreeable to the 
faculties of mens ſouls, and moſt conſonant to reaſon and the 
light of nature. 

2. That thoſe who will not believe that there is a God, do 
believe other things on far leſs reaſon, and muſt by their own 
principles deny ſome things which are apparently true. 

3. That we have a certain tvidence that there is @ God, as 
it is poſſible for us to have, conſidering bis nature. 

. That the true notion of God is moſt agreeable to the facul- Prop, x, 
tits of mens ſouls, and moſt conſonant to reaſon and the light 
of nature : i.e. that the des of God (or that which we 
conceive in our minds when we think of God) is fo far from 
being any ways repugnant to any principle of reaſon within us, 
that it is hard to pitch on any other notion which hath Rewer. 
enangic- 


_=_ 
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than mere imagination. Suc 


| —_ | 
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entanglements in it, to a mind ſo far Metaphyſical as to'abftratt 
from /ence and prejudice, I grant it very difficulr, nay impo(- 
fible, for thoſe to have any true ſetled notion of a God, who 
ſearch for an 1dea of him in their fancies, and were never 
conſcious to themſelves of wy higher faculty in their ſouls 

may have imaginem Jowt;, or 
galeate Minerve, as he in Tully ſpeaks, ſome Idea of an 1dol 
in their -inds, but none of a true God. For we may as | 
ſoon come by the /ight of cg/ours to underſtand the nature of 
ſounds, as by any corporal phantaſms come to have a true Idea 
of God. And although ſometimes an 14es be taken for that 
impreſſiongpf things which is lodged in the Phanzaſie, yet here 
we take it in a more general fence, as it contains the 
repreſentation of any thing in the mind; as it is common- 
1y faid in the Schools that the Divine Intellect doth under- 
ſtand things by their 7dea's, which are nothing elſe but the 
things themſelves as they are objettively repreſented to the un- 
derſtanding. So that an 1dea in its general ſence in which we 
take it ; 1s nothing elſe but the obje&:ive being of a thing as 
it cerminates the underſtanding, and is the form of the att of 
Intellettion : that which is then immediately repreſented to the 
mind in its perception. of things, is the Idea or notion of -it. 
Now ſuch an Jdea as this is, may be eitner true or falſe, For 
better underſtanding of which we mult conſider that an Idea 
in the /ou/ may be conſidered rwo ways. 1. AS It is a mode 
of ergitation, or the a# of the ſoul apprebending an objed ; 
now this way no Idea can be falſe; for as it is an af# of the 


' mind, every Idea hath its rruch : for whether I imagine a 


golden myuntain, or another, it matters not here ; for the one 
Idea is as true as the other, conſidering it merely as an a&#. of 
the mind. For the mind is as really imployed about the one 
as the other ; as the will is about an. objet# whether jt be fea- 
ſible or no. 2. The Idea may be conſidered in regard of its 
objefive reality , or as it repreſents ſome outward objett ; 
now the truth or falſheod of the Idea lies in the underſtanding 
paſſing judgment concerning the outward objett, as exiſtent, 
which doth correſpond to the Idea which is in the mind. And 
the proneneſs of the underſtandings error in this caſe ariſeth 
from the different »ature of thoſe rhings which are repreſen- * 
ted to the mind; for ſome of them are general and ab/# res 

__ things 
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things, and do not at all ſuppoſe exifexce, as the nature of 


truth, of a Being, of cogitation ; other Idea's upon 
exiſtence ſuppoſed as the Idea of the Sun, which Tap d 
in my-mi uſe T have ſeen it ; but beſides there 
are other Idea's in the mind, which the underſtanding forms 
within its ſelf by'its own power, as it is a principle it a- 


tion; CGuch are thoſe which are called entia rationjs, and have 
no other exiſtence at all but only in the underfanding, as Chi- 
. mara's, Centaures, &c, Now as to theſe, we are to obſerve, 
that although. the compoſition of theſe 1hings together by the 
underſtanding, be that which makes theſe 1dea's to be only 
fititious, yet the ungerſtanding would not be able to compound 
fuch things, were they not ſeverally repreſented to the mind ; 
as unleſs we had known what a horſe and a man had been, 
our minds could. not have conjoyned them together in its ap- 
prehenſion.” So that in theſe which are the moſt fi#iriows 
1dea's, we ſee, that although the 1dea its ſelf be a mere crea- 
ture of the underftanding; yet the mind could not form” ſuch 
an Idea but upan preexiftent matter, and ſome cbjefive rea- 
lity muſt be ſuppoſed in order to the intellefual conception of 
' theſe Anomalous entities. By which we ſee that that ſtrange 
kind of omniporency which ſome have attributed to the wnder- 
ſtanding, lies not in a Power of conceiving things wholly ins- 
le, or fanfying Idea's of abſolute non-enirties, but in 
a kind of African Copulation of ſuch fecies of things toge- 
ther, which in Nature ſeem wholly incompoſſible, (as the Schools 
ſpeak) or have no congruity at all in the order of the Univerſe, 
So that had there never been any ſuch :h-»gs in the World as 
matter and motion, it is very hard to conceive, how the wn- 
derſtanding could have formed within its ſelf the variety of 
the. ſpectes of ſuch things, which are the reſults of thoſd two 
_ principles of the Univerſe. But becauſe it is ſo impoſſible 
minds not vety contemplative and Metaphyſical to abſtratt 
from matrer, thence it is we are apt to #maegine ſuch a Power 
in the - «nder/tanding, whereby it may form 1dea's of ſuch 


things which have no objeFive reality at all. -I grant thoſe we - 


call entia rations have no external reality as they are ſuch ; but 
yet I fay, the exiſtence of matter in the world, and the c 
real Phantaſms of outward beings, are the foundation of 
ſouls conception of thoſe entities, which have no exiſtence be- 
yond the humane InteleF. Yy 
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The enquiry then'is, how far this Plaffick Power of 


the underfanding, may extend its ſelf in its forming an Idea 
of God. That there is ſuch a one in the minds of men, is 


_ evident to every one that con/u/rs his own faculties, and en- 


quires of them, whether they cannot apprehend a /erled and 
conſiſtent notion of a Being Which is abſolutely PerfetF, For 
that is all we underſtand by the 1dea of God; not that there 
is any ſuch connate Idea in the Soxl, in the ſenſe which con- 
nate Idea's are commonly underſtood ; but that there is afa- :; 
culty in the Soul, . whereby upon the free uſe of rea/on, it car 
form within its ſelf a ſetled »orzom of ſuch a Being, which is 
as perfe as it is poſſible: for us to conceive a Being to be, If 
any difficulty be made concerning the forming ſuch a notion in 
ones mind,let the perſon who ſcruples it, only exquire of himſelf, 
whether he judges all Beings in the world equal ; whether a 
muſhroom hath-in it all the perfe&#:ons which man hath ? 'which 
l ſwpoſe none, Who have a mind within them can queſtion, 
If then it be granted #hat man hath ſome perfe&#:ons in him 
above inferiour creatures, it will be nowmatter of difficulty to 
ſhew wherein man exceeds other inferiour Beings. For is not 


life a gredter perfettion than the want of it ? is not reaſon and 


knowledge, a perfetion above ſenſe ? and ſo let us proceed to 
thoſe things,wherein one -24n differs from another ; for it isevi- 
dent,that all »zen are not of equal accompliſhments; is it not then 
forecaſt and prudence above incogitancy and folly ? is not the 
knowledge of cauſes of things better than ffupidity and igno- 
rance? 1s not beneficence and liberality more noble than par/i- 
»ony and narrowneſs of ſpirit ? is not true goodneſs far above 

debauchery and intemperance ? and are- not all theſe far bet- 
ter, when they are joyned with ſuch a power as hath no /imirs, 


_ or bounds at all > Now then is it not poſſible for-a mans 


mind ; proceeding in its ordinary way of intelleFion, to form 
a notion of ſach a Being, which hath w4/dom, goodneſs and 
power in it, without any limits and bounds at all, or any of thoſe 
#batements, which any of theſe _— are found- within 

t the mind of man can at 


tribute to its ſelf abſolute perfe#ion, when it cannot but ſee its ** 
own defetts in thoſe rhings it excells other creatures in ; and 
fuppoling it had power, goodneſs and knowledge far above what 
it hath; yet it cannot but ſay, that theſe perfe&ions would be 

greater 
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greater 'if jgyere a/weys pollefſed- of them, and it were im- 
£S that how joning info prdegs wit 2nd prey wth 

joyning infinire 7, i 7, With 
eternity and neceſſity ir prey the reſult is the notion of a 
as. abſolutely perfet#, So that now whoever queſtions the 
ſuitableneſs of ſuch a notion or Idea to the faculties of mens 
fouls, muſt queſtion the truth of his own faculties, and the 
method they proceed in, in their cleareſt conceptions and ratio- 
cinations. And the mind of man may 4s well queſtion the rrurh 
of any 1dea it hath within its ſelf ; as of this we now dif 
courſe of. Nay, it may be far ſooner puzled in any of thoſe 
Idea's, which are tran/mitted into the Phantaſie by the impre/- 
* ſions of Corpareal Beings upon the Organs of ſenſe, than in 
this more intelleFual and abſtratted Idea, which depends whol- 
ly upon the mind. 

ll the dificulty now is, whether this Idea of ſuch an ab/c- 
lutely perfe## Being, be any thing elſe but the anderſtanding's 
Plaſtick power, whereby it can wnire all theſe perfeFions toge- 
ther'"in one conception ; or doth it neceſlarily imply, that there 
muſt be ſuch a Being really exiſtent, 'or elſe I could never have 
formed ſuch a ſetled norion of him in my mind ? To this I an« 
ſer, x. Itis as much asI deſire at preſent, that the formarg 
of ſuch'an [des in the mind, is 4s ſuitable and agreeable to our 
faculties as the forming the conception of any other Being inthe 
world, For hereby it is moſt evident that the notion of aGod 
imports nothing incongruous to reaſon, Or repugnant to the fa- 
culties of our /ouls ; but that the mind will form as ſetled and 
clear a notion of God, as of any thing which in the judgment 
of Epicures, his infallible ſenſes did the moſt aſſure him of. So 
that there can.be no ſhadow of a pretemce,why any ſhould reject 
the Being of a God, becauſe of the i»»poſſivilzty to conceiveany 
ſuch Being as God is. If to this it be objefted, rhat ſuch things 
arermplyed in this Idea, which make it unconcervable, tn that 
all the perfetions in this being are ſuppoſed to*be infinite, and in- 
finity tranſcends our capacity of apprehenſion. To this Ianſiver, 
1. That thoſe who deny fry in God, mult neceſſarily attri- 
bute it to ſomething elſe, as to infinite [pace, infinity of ſucceſ- 
fioms of ages and per/ons, if the World were eternal; and there- 
fore it is moſt wnree/onable to reject any notion for that, which 
it is impoſſible, but if Ideny that, I muſt attribute it to ſome- 
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. derſtood clearly and diſtinttly, but yet the Being which is »- 


we cannot comprehend all which is in it. As we may clearly and 
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thing elfe,to whoſe des it'is far tefs is to God's, 
2. Leſt I ſhould rather ſeek'to ay than to 
fatisfie it, I ſay, that though ifinire as _ cannot be com- 
prehended, yet we may clearly and diſt»#1y apprehend a Being 
to be of that Nature, that no /iits can be aſſigned to it, as 
to its Power or Preſence ; which is as much as to underſtand 
it to be infinice. The ratio formalis of infinity may not be un- 


finite may be. Infinity its ſelf cannot be on this account, be- 
cauſe however poſitive we apprehend it, yet we always appre- 
hend it ina negative way, becauſe we conceive it by denymg all 
limitations and bound: to it ; but the Being which is infinite we 
apprehend in a poſirive manner although not adequately,becauſe 


diſtinftly ſee the See, though we cannot diſcover the bounds of 
it ; ſo may we clearly and diſtinftly apprebend ſome Perfeions 

of God when we fix our minds-on them, although we are not 

able to graſp them altogether in our narrow and confingd in« 

relles, becauſe they are Infinice. Thus we ſee that God's In- 

finity doth not at all abate the clearneſs and diffinneſs of the 

xotion Which we have of God ; fo that though the Perfe&&7# 

ons of God are without bound: or limits, yet it bears no repug- 

'nancy at all to mens natural faculries, to have a ſetled Idea of 

a Being Infinitely perfet+ in their minds. - 

To the L2ueſtion I anſwer, It ſeems highly probable and 
far more .conſonant to reaſon than the contrary , that this 
Idea of God upon the mind of man, is no merely fititious 
1dea, but that it is really :mprinted there by that God whoſe 
Idea it is, and therefore doth- ſuppoſe a reality in the thing 
correſpondent to that obje#ive reality which is in the un- 
derſtanding. For although I am not ſo well ſatisfied that - 
the mere ebje&ive reality of the Idea of God doth exceed 
the efficiency of the mind, as that 1dea is nakedly conſi- 
dered in its ſelf, becauſe of the unlimited power of the 
underſtanding in conception : Yet I ſay, conſidering that Ideas 
in all the circumſtances of it, it ſeems highly probable that 
it is no mere ens rationis, or figment of the underſtan- 
dmg ; and that will appear on theſe conſiderations. 1. This 
Idea is of ſuch a Nature as could not be formed from 
the wnderftanding*s confideration of 2ny corporeal png 

auſe 
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Becauſe whatever hath any of martey in it, involves of 


neceſſity many 5 eftions with it; for eyery of 
_—_— divifible _ = ow Now it is a A ev 
dent to natural light, that it is a greater {or not to be 
diviſible than to be ſo. Beſides, corporea/ a/ws are io far 
from helping us in forming this that they alone hinder 
us from a diſt in# conception of it, while we attend to. them ; 


© becauſe theſe bear no proportion at all to ſuch a beiwg. So that 
' this [des however mult be a pure a&# of inteletion, and there-, 


© fore ſuppoſing there were no other facu/ry in man but imagi- 
nation, it would bear the greateſt repugnancy to our conceptions, 
and it would be according to the pn of Epicurws and 
ſome modern Philoſophers, a thing wholly s le to form an 
Idea of God, unleſs with Epicurus we i im to be cory 

real, which is to ſay, he is no God. Which was the reaſon that 
Tully ſaid, Epicurus did only, nome ponere, re tollere Deos, be- 
cauſe ſuch a notion of God is repugnant to natural light. So 
that if this [de doth wholly abſtract from corporeal phantaſms; 
it thereby appears that there is a higher faca/ty in man's ſoul 
than mere imagination, and it is hardly conceivable whence a 
faculty which thus extends it ſelf to an infinite objet, ſhould 
come, but from an imfinice Being : eſpecially if we conſider, Se- 
condly, That the underſtanding in forming this Idea of God, 
doth not by diſtin&t a&s, firſt collect one perfe&:on, and then 


anotber, and at laſt unite theſe rogegber, but the ſimplicity and - 


wnity of all theſe perfe#ions is as necAarily conceived as any of 
them. Granting then that the underſtanding by the obſerving 
of ſeveral perfections in the world , might be able to abfratt 
theſe ſeverally fr@n each Beimg wherein they pom ol whence 
ſhould the Idea of the unity and inſeparability of all theſe per- 
fe ions come? The mind may, it is true, knit ſome rhmgs to- 
gether in fi&#ious Idea's, but then thoſe are fo far from unjry 
with each other, that in themſelves they ſpeak mutual repug- 
nancy to one another, which makes them proper entia rations ; 
but.theſe ſeveral perfe&#:ons are fo far from Ing repugnan- 
cy to each other, that the wnity and in/eparabulizy of them is as 
neceſſary to the forming of this Idea, as any other perfection 
whatſoever, So that from hence it appears that the conſidera- 
; tion of the perfe#ions which are in the Creatures, is only an 
occaſion given to the mind to help it in its Ides of God, and 
not 
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not that the 1dez it ſelf depends upon thoſe perfet#ions as the 
cauſes of it ; 43 in the cleareſt Mathemaricel truths the tman- 
ner of demcy/;ration may be neceſſary to help the underſtand- 
ing :% its clearer a//ent, though the things in themſelves be un- 
doubredly true, For all minds are not equally capable of the 
ſame 1ruths ; ſome are of quicker apprehenſion than others are; 
now although to ſlower apprehenſions a more particular way 
of deminftrating things be neceflary , yet the rrurhs in them- 


ſelves are equal, though they have not equal evidence to ſeveral 


perſons. FR 

3. It appears that this is no mere fiitions Idea from the 
uniformity of it in all perſons who have freed themſelves from 
the entanglements of corporeal phanta/ms. Thoſe we call en- 
$14 rations, we find by experience in our mmds, that they are 
formed ad*placitum ; we may imagine them as many ways as 


'we pleaſe ; but we ſee it is quite otherwiſe in this 1dea of God; 


for in thoſe attributes or perfettions which by the /;ghr of Na- 
ture We attribute to God , there is an uniform conſent in all 
thoſe who have dive/ted their minds of corporea! phantaſms in 
their conceptions of God. ' For while men have agreed that the 
cbjett of their Idea is a being abſolutely perfett, there hath been 
no diſſent in the perfe&ions which have been attributed to it ; 
none have queſtioned but infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, and power, 
Joyned with neceſſity of exiſtence, have been all implyed in this ' 
Idea. So that it is ſcarce poſſible to inftance in any one 1dea, 
no not. of thoſe. things hich are moſt obviows to our ſenſes, 
wherein there hath been fo great an uniformity of mens conce- 
ptions aS in this [dza of God. And the moſt groſs corporeal 1dea 
of the molt ſenſible matter hath been more Mble to hears and 
diſputes among, Philoſophers, than this Idea of a Being infinite 
and purely fpr:ritual, Which ſtrongly proves my preſent pr:- 
poſition, that this Idea of God is very conſonant to natural light ; 


for it is hardly conceivable that there ſhould be fo univer/al a 


con{ent of minds in this Idea, were jt not a natural re/u/: from 
the free «/e of our reaſon and faculties. And that which adds 


-further weight to this argument is, that although Infinity be 


ſo neceſſarily implyed in this Idea of God, yet men do not at- 
tribute all kind of infinite things to God; for there being con- 
ceivable infinite number , infinite longitude, as well as infinite 
power and knowledge , our minds readily attribute the 72: ter 

to 
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to God , and as readily abFra# the other from his nature , 
which is an argument this Idea is not f#tiour, but argues 
reality in the thing corzeſpondent to our conception of it. S0 
much may ſuffice to dear the firſt propofition, viz, That the 
notion of 8 God « very ſuitable to the faculiies of men's ſouls , 
and to that light of n«ture which they proceed by in forming 
the conceptions of things, . 

Thoſe who deny that there a God, do aſſert other things on 
far leſs evidence of reaſon, and muſt by their own principles de- 
ny ſome things which are apparently true. One wild expect 
that ſuch perſons who are apt to condemn the whole world of 
folly in believing the rruth of Religion, and would fain be ad- 
mired as men of a deeper reach, and greater wit and ſagacity 
than others, would, when they have exploded a Deity, at leaſt 
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give us ſome more rational and confiſtent account of things, . 


than we can give that there is a God. But on the contrary we 
find the reaſons on which they reje&a Deity ſo lamentably weak, 
and ſo eafily retorted upon themſelves, and the byporheſes they 
. ſubſtitute inſtead of a Deity ſo precarious, obſcure and uncertain, 
that we need no other argument to evince the reaſonableneſs 


of Religion , than from the manifeſt folly as well as impiety of * 


thoſe who oppoſe it. Which we ſhall make evident by theſe 
two things: 1. That while they deny a Deity, they aſſert other 
things on far leſs reaſon. 2. That by thoſe principles 9m which 
they deny a Deity , they muſt deny ſome things which are appa- 
rently true. 

1. That they aſſert ſome things on far leſs reaſon than we do 


that there ws a God. For if there be not an infinitly powerfull 


Ged who produced the world out of nothing , it muſt necefſa- 
rily follow according to the different principles of the” Ariſtore- 
lian and Epicurean Atheiſts, that either the world was as it is 
from all ererny, or elſe that it was at firſt made by the forru- 
itous concourſe of Atoms. Now I appeal to the reaſon of any 
perſon, who hath the free uſe of it, Whether either of theſe 
. two byporbeſes urged with the ſame or greater difhcultics, &c. 
be not far more weakly proved than the exiſtence of a Deity 
is, or the produttion of the world by him. 
1, They run themſelves into the ſame difficulties which they 
would awid in the belzef of a Deity; and nothing can bea great- 
er evidence of an intangled tnind than this is: To deny a thing 
becauſe 
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becauſe of ſome d:fficulty in it , -and inſtead of it to aſſert ano- 
ther thing which is chargeable with the very ſame 9ifficulty in 
a higher degree. Thus when they reject a Deity, becauſe they 
cannot underſtand what ifinity means ; both theſe hyporbe/es 
are liable to the ſame tricacy in apprehending the nature of 
ſomething infinite. For according tv the Epicureans, there 
muſt be an fine ſpace, and what greater eaſe to the mind is 
there in conceiving an Idea of that than of an Infinite Being ? 
And if the world be eternal, there muſt have been paſt an infi- 
nite ſucceſſion of ages , and is not the underſtanding as eaſj- 
ly loſt m this, as in-an etermal Being which. created the 
world? For if the courſe of generations in the world had no 
beginning at all (which neceflarily follows upon the ererzity 
of the world ) then an infinite number of /ucceſſions are alrea- 
dy paſt, and i pop then at an end, and fo we find an infinite 
which hath had an e#d, which is a conſequence becoming one. 
who avoids the belief of a Deity , becauſe Infinity iS an uncon- 
ceivable thing. Beſides, if the number of generations hath 
been infinite; theſe two conſequences will unavoidably follow , 
which the reaſon of any one but an- Atheiſ# would ſtartle at, 
that one Infinite may be greater than another, and that the par: 
is equal to the whole, For let him fix where he pleaſe, in the 
ccurſe of generations, I demand whether in the Great-grand- 
father's time the ſucceſſion of generations was finite Or infinite ; 


if finite, then it had a beginning ; and fo the world not eternal; 


it finite, then I ask, whether there were not a longer /wucceſſi - 
on of generations in the time of his Great-grand-children, and 
ſo there muſt be a number greater than that which was mfinzre; 
for the former /«cceſſion was infinite, and this hath more gene- 
rations in it than that had; but if it be ſaid that they were 
equal, becauſe both infinire, then the ſucceſſion of generations to 
the Grand-father, being but a part of that which extends to 
his Grand-children and poſterity, the part is equal to the hole, 
And is not now the norzon of an Infinite Being enough to ſtum- 
ble an Arheiſt's reaſon, when it can ſo nimbly /zap over ſo ap- 
parent contradittions 2 I inſiſt not on this as an evident de- 
»onſtration to provea Deity, which-poſhbly it may not amount 
to, becauſe it may only demonſtrate the impoſſibility of our un- 
derſtandimgs comprehending the nature of Infinity. But how- 


ever it doth moſt evidently demonſtrate the folly and wnreaſon- 
ableneſs 
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ablenſi of the Arbeift who rejetts the Bemg of God on the 
account of his I=finity, when his underſtanding is more /of in 
apprehending an infinite /acceſſion of generation; which follows 
from wr ſuppoſition of the eternity bo If then it be 
7 e, as it is, upon any principles w er, to avoid the 
oaks of ſomewhat infinite and eterna/ , either matter or 
ſpace, or ſome Being , let any one appeal to his Own reaſon, 
whether it be not more apreeable to that, to attribute theſe per- 
fettion; to ſuch a Being, to whoſe Idea they neceffarily belong, 
than to attribute them to this world, ifi whoſe conception they 
are not at all implied ; but on the contrarPthey do far more 
puzzle our u#der ftandings than when we conceive them to bein 
God, If fmewhat mnft have a continued duration, and be of 
an unbounded natare, how much more rational is it to conceive 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs to be conjoined with eternity and 
znfinity, than to beſtow theſe attributes upon an empty Pace, 
or upon dull and unaftive watrer ? It cannot be reaſos then , 
but ſome more boſe and unworthy principle which makes the 
Atheiſt queſtion the Being of God, becauſe his perfettions are 
anconceivable, when according to his own principles the moſt 
puzzlmmg attributes of God return upon bim with more force 
and wiolence, and that in a more inexplicable manner. 

As the Arbeit muſt admit thoſe things himſelf which he re- $27, 8. 
jets the Being of God for ; fo he admits them upon far weak- 
er grounds than we do attribute them to God, If any thing 
may be made evident to man's natural reaſon concerning the 
exiſtence of a Being (0 infinite as God is, we doubt not but to 
make it appear that we have great aſſurance of the Being of 
God, but bow far muſt the Arbesft go, how heartily muſt he 
beg before his hypotheſis either of the fortuitow concourſe of 
atoms, or eternity of the world will be granted to him ? For 
if we ſtay till he proves either of theſe by evident and demon- 
[trative reaſons, the world may have an end before he proves 
his atoms could give it a beginning, and we may find it ecernal, 
4 parte poſt, before he can prove it was ſo 2 parte ante. For 
the proof of a Deity we _ to his own faculties, reaſon and 
conſcience; we make uſe of arguments before his eyes; we bring 
the univerſal ſenſe of mankind along with us : But for his 
principles, we muſt whoſly alter the preſent / age of the world, 
and crumble the whole Univerſe into lirtle particles 3 we muſt 
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grind the Sun to powder, and by a new way of interment turn 
the earth into af and aſhes, before we can ſo much as imagine 
how the world could be framed. And when we have thus far 
begged leave to imagine things to be what they never were, we 
muſt then ſtand by in ſome z»finire pace to behold the f7:/- 
kings and dancing: about of theſe little particles of matter, till 
hy their frequent rencounters and juſtimgs oneupon another , 
they at laſt /-k themſelves together , and run- fo long in a 
round till they make whirl-pools enough for Sum, Moon and 
Stars, and all the bodies of the Univerſe to __ out of, 
But what was it Fhich at firſt ſet theſe little particles of mar- 
ter in motion ? Whence came ſo great wariety in them to pro- 
duce ſuch wonderfull diverſities in. bodies as there are in the 
world 2 How came theſe caſual motions to hit ſo luckily into 
fuch admirable contrivances as are in the Univerſe? When 
once I ſee a rbouſand blind men run the point of a- ſword in at 
a key-bole without one miſſing; when I tind them all frking 
together in a ſpactons field, and exattly meeting all at laſt in 


"Yhe very middle of it ; when I once find, as Tully ay the 


Annals of Ennins fairly written in a- beap of ſand, and as 
Kepler's wife told him , a:room full of herbs moving up and 
down, fall down into the exaCt order of /allets,I may then think 
the Atomical hypotheſis probable, and not before. But what 
evidence of reaſon Or demonſtration have we that the great b6- 
dies of the world did-re/ult from ſuch a metion of theſe ſmall 
particles? It is poſſible to be ſo, ſaith Epicurus; what if we 
grant it poſſible ? can no things in the world be, which it is 
poſſible might have. been orberwiſe ? What elſe thinks Epicu- 
rus of the generations of things now ? they are ſuch certainly 
as-the world now is, and yet he believes it was once otherwiſe : 
Muſt therefore a bare poſſibility of the contrary make us deny our 
reaſon, ſilence conſcience, contraditt the univer{al ſenſe of man- 
kind by excluding. a Deity out of the world? - But-whence doth 
It appear poſſib/e ? Did we ever find any thing of the ſame na- 
ture with the. world produced in ſuch a manner by ſuch a con- 
courſe of gtoms* Or is it becauſe we find in- natural beings , 
how much theſe particles of matter ſerve to-[olws the Phanome- 
na Of, nature ? But doth it at all follow, becauſe now under Di- 
vine providence which wiſely orders the world, and things in it, 


that theſe parricles, with their ſeveral afet{ionsand motion, may. 
give. 
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give us a tolerable account of many appearances as to bodies, 
that therefore the Univerſe had its original merely by a con- 
cretion of theſe, without any divine hand to order and dire&# 
their motion? But of this'more, when we come to the creation 
of the world; our deſign-now is only to compare the notion of 
a Deity, and of the Athez/t's hypotheſis in point of perſpicuity and 
evidence of reaſon : of which let any one who hath realon judge. 
Thus we ſte how the Arher# in denying a Deity, guſt aſſert 
ſomething elſe inſtead of it, which is preſſed with tMſame, if” 
not greater d:fficulties, and proved by far leſs reaſon. 

The Atheiſt by the ſame principles on which he denies a God, Se, 9, 
muſt deny ſome things which are apparently true, Which will 2, 
be evident by our running over the moſt plauſible pretences 
which he inſiſts upon. 

1. Becauſe the Being of God cannot be demonſtrated. But how 
doth the Atheiſt mean it? Is it becauſe God cannut be demon- 
ſtrated to ſenſe, that we cannot | digito monſtrari & dicier hic eſt] 
point at him with our fingers? It isa /ign there is little of reaſon 
left, where ſenſe is made the only Umpire of all kinds of Beings. 
* Muſt all ;ntelle& ual Beings be proſcribed out of the order of Na- 
ture, becauſe they cannot paſs the ſcrutiny of ſenſe ? And by 
the ſame reaſon all colours ſhall be daſhed out becauſe they can- 
not be beard ; all noiſes ſilenced, becauſe they cannot be ſeen; 
for why may not one /en/e be ſet to. judge of all objetts of 
ſenſe with far more reaſon, than ſenſe it ſelf be ſet as Fudge 
over Intelletual Beings? But yet it is wiſely done of the) A- 
theiſt to make ſenſe his judge; for if we once appeal to tis 
he knows our cauſe is loſt ; for as he ſaid of a Pby/ician, when 
one asked him, whether he had any experience of him: no, ſaid 
he, S: periculum feciſſem, non viverem; If I bad tryed him, I 
bad been dead &er now ; fo here, If God were to be 7ryed by the 
judgment of ſenſe, he muſt ceaſe to be God; for how can an 
infinite and ſpiritual Being be diſcerned by the judgment of ſenſe? 
and if he be not an infinze and ſpiritual Being, he is not God. 
But it by be the Arheiſt's meaning is not ſo groſs , but he 
intends ſuch a demonſtration to reaſon as that two and two 
make feur, or that the whole «s greater than the parts ; with ſuch 
a demonſtration he would fit down contented. But will no 
les than this ſerve him? what becomes then of the world's 


being, made by a forturtous concourſe Of atoms { is this as Cvi- 
Z2z2 —T dent 
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dent as that two and two make four 2 And will the Phloſopbi- 
cal Atheiſt really believe nothing in natwre, but what is as ev+- 
dent to him in material Beings, aSthat the whole u greater than 
the parts? By any means let Atheiſts then write Philofophy , 
that at laſt the Clocks in London may ffrike together, and the 

">Bhiloſophers agree ; for I ſuppoſe none of cbers queſtion that. 
But yer it is poſſible the _ may in a good humour abate 
ſomething of this, and mean by demonſtration ſuch a proof as 
takes away all difficulties. If he means as to the grownd of aſ- 

ſent, we undertake it ; if as to the objec} apprebended, we reject 
it as wnreaſonable, becauſe it is impoſſible a Being infinite ſhould 
be comprebended by us ; for if it could, it were no longer infi- 
zite, But let us try this principle by other rhmgs, and how 
evident is it, that on this account ſome things muſt be denied 
which himſelf will confe($ to be trace ? for m/t ance, that oppro- 
brium Philo/ophorum, the diviſibulity of quantity, or extended 
matter into finite or infinite parts ; let him take which fide he 
pleaſe, and ſee whether by the force of the arguments on either 
fide, if he hold to this principle, he muſt not-be forced todeny 
that there is any ſuch :hing as marrer in the world : Ind then 
we may well have an infinite empty /pace, when by the force of 
this one principle, both God and matter are baniſhed quite out of 
the world. But if the Atheiſt will but come one ſtep lower, and 

by his demonſtration intend nothing elſe but ſuch a ſwficienr 
of it as the natare of the thing is capable of, he will-not only 
ſpeak moſt conſonancly to ors. To but may be in ſome hopes of 
gaining /arafatFion, For it is moſt evident, that all things are 
not capable of the like way of proof; and that in ſome caſes 
the poſſibility of the contrary muſt be no hindrance to an w- 
doubted aſſent. What theſe proofs are, will appear afterwards. 
Þ come to the next ground of the Arheift's opinion, which is, 
2. The weakneſs of ſome arguments brought to prove a De- 
i. But let us grant that ſome arguments will not doe it, doth 
it therefore follow that none can doe it 2 What if ſome have 
proved the Sun to be the center of the world; and the motion of 
theearth, by very weak arguments, will the Athesf} therefore 
queſtion it? what if Epicarzs hath proved his atemical hypotheſis 
by ſome filly /ophiſmes, will the' 4rberft therefore rather believe 
the creation of the world than it 2 What if the Arbeiff may 
make himſelf /por; at ſome fories of apparitions infiſted on to 
prove 
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prove a Deity, doth it therefore follow there is no God, be- 
cauſe ſome per/ons have been over-credulons > What if fome 
having more zea/' than knowledge, may attribure ſuch things 
to God's immediate hand, which may be produced by natural 
eau[es, doth it thence follow that God hath no hand in gower- 
ming the world at all ? What if fears, and hopes and perſwa- 
s, may depend much on principles of education, maſt con- 
ſcience then be refolved wholly into rheſe? What if ſome de 
wout Melancholift may imbrace the iſſues of his 6wn mag ina- 
tion for the impreſſions of the Divine Spirit, doth it therefore 
follow, that religion is nothing but ſfrengrh of fancy impro- 
' ved by principles of education > What if ſome of the nume- 
rous proofs of a Deity were cut off, and only thoſe made »/e 
of, which are of greateſt force, would the rratb ſuffer at all 
by that 2 I grant, advantage is often taken againſt a thing 
more by one weak argnment brought for it, than for it by the 
ſtrongeſt proofs : but I fay, it is unreaſonable it ſhould be fo; 
were men rational and ingenuous it would not be fo. 
Many times arguments may be good in their order, but ay 
are -niſ-placed; ſome may prove the thing rational; wh 
may not'prove it tre ; ſome may ſhew* the ab/urdiries of the 
adverſurier, rejefting the 'thimg, which may not ' be /afficienc 
to prove ; now _ men _—_ and = weigh yer ar- 
guments, but give them in the to the main quefion, 
without fitting them to their Sremb laces, they do more 4{- 
ſervice to. the mainof the þajtle by the diſorder of their forces, 
than they cat! advantape it by the number of 'then, | 
3. Another great pretence the Atbei/# hath, is, that re/5- 
gion is only an mwvention of Politicians, which they awe prople 
with as they plee/e, and therefore tell them of a God, and an- 
other world, as Mothers ſend young children to ſchool! to keep 
them in better order, that they may govern them with the 
greater eaſe, To this 'Þ anfiver, x. Relygion Þ grant, hath Co 
great influence upon the well:poverning the world, nay ſb great, 
that were the Atherfts opinion rue, and the world perſwaded 
of it, it were impoſſible the world could be well governed. 
For the Government of the world in civil ſocteties, depends 
not ſo much on force, as the ſacred bonds of dury and atlegs- 
ance, which hold a Nation that owns religion as true, in far 
furer ob/igations to endeavour the peace and welfare of a Na- 
non 
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tion than ever violence can do, For in this caſe only an oppor- 
rwunity is watched for to ſhake off that which they account a 
yoak upon their necks ; whereas when mens minds are -poſ- 
ſelſed with a /enſe of duty and obligation to obedience out of 
conſcience, the reins may be held with greater ea/e ; and yet 
the people be better managed by them, than by ſuch as only 
gail and imrage them. So that I grant tre Religion to be the 
moſt ſerviceable principle for the governing of civil ſocieties ; 
but withal, I fay, 2. It were impoſſible religion ſhould be ſo 
much made «ſe of for the governing of people, were there not 
a real propenſity and inclimation to religion RI on the 
minds of men. For as, did not men lowe themſelves, and 
their children, their eſtates and mtereſts, it were impoſſible to 
keep them in ebedience to Laws ; but doth it follow, becauſe 
Magiſtrates perſwade people to obedience by ſuiting Laws to 
the general i»tere/-of men, that therefore. the Magiſtrates firit 
made them. love themſelves and their own concerns? Soit is in 
religion, the Magiſtrate may make uſe of this propenſity to re- 
ligion in men for civil ends, but his making «ſe of it doth /# 
poſe it and not inſti/ it, For were Religion nothing elſe in 
the world but a deſign only of Polnicians, it would be impoſ- 
ſible to keep that deſign from being . diſcovered at one time or 
other, and when once it came to be known, it would burry 
the whole world into confuſion ; and the people would make 
no /cruple of all oaths and ons but every one would 
ſeek to doothers what miſchief he could if he had opportunity, 
and obey no further than fear and force conſtrained him, There- 
fore no principle can be ſo dangerous to a tate 45 Atheiſm, nor 
any thing more promote its peace than true Religion ; and the 
more men are perſwaded of the truth of Religion, they will be 
the better ſubjects, and the more uſeful in civil ſocieties. As well 
then may an A:hieſt ſay there is no ſuch rhing a5 good nature in 
the world, becauſe that is apt to be abuſed, nor any ſuch thing 
as love, becauſe that may be cheated, as that Religion is no- 
thing but a deſign, becauſe men may make it fa/k to their pri- 
vate ends. Thus we ſee how the Arheiſt by the force of thoſe 
principles on which be denies a God, muſt be forced to den 
other thrmgs, which yet by his own confeſſion are apparently 
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So I come to the third Propoſition, which is, That we bave Set. 10: 


as certain evidence that there is aGod, as we can have, confide- Prop. 3* 
ring bs. nature. When we demand the probf of a rb:ng,our 
firit eze muſt be to the mature of the rhing which we deſire may 
be proved ; For rhimgs equally true, are not capable of equal 
evidence, nor have like manners Of. probation. There is no 
demonſtration in» Euclide will ſerve to prove that-thereare ſuch 
places as the Indies : we cannot prove the earth iSround by the 
Judgment of ſenſe ; nor that the ſoul is immortal by corporeal 
phamtaſms, Every diſtin kind of Being hath its peculiar 
way of probation ; and therefore it ought not to be at all won- 
dred at, if the Supream and infinite Being have his peculiar 
way of demonſtrating himſelf to the mmdy of men. If then we 
have as evident proofs of the exiſtence of God, as we can have, 
conſidering the mmfiniry of his nature, it is all which in reaforr 
we can deſire; and of that kind of proofs we have theſe fol- 
lowing. For, 1. If God hath ſtamped an univerſal charatter 
of himſelf upon the. minds of men. 2. If the things im the 
world are the manifeſt effetts of infinite wiſdom, goodneſs and 
power. 3. If there be ſuch things m the world which are wn- 
accountable without a Deity, then we may with ſafety and af- 
ſurance conclude that there is a God. 

I. That. God hath imprinted an univerſal charatter of bim- 
ſelf on the minds of men, and that may . be known by two- * 
things. 1. If. it be-ſuch as bears the ſame importance among 
all perſons, 2." If it be ſuch. as cannot be muſt aken - for the 
charatter of any thing elſe. 

1. I begin with the firſt, whereby I ſhall prove this cbars- 
ter to be univerſal, becauſe the whole world hath conſented 
in it. This argument we may rely on with the greater ſecurity, 
becauſe it was the only argument which retained the Deity/m 
theancient S{hool of Epicure; whiclfcould he have thought of 
as eaſhe way of evading, as he thought he had found out as to 
the Origin of the unwver/e, he was no ſuch great friend to the 
very name of a God as to have retamed it as an Anticipativn or 
Prolep{is of humane nature. And this argument from the uni: 
verſal con/ent of the world; was that which bore the greateſt 
{way among the b1/o/ophers, who went by worbimng but di- 
ates of natural [1ght,which they could not foclearly diſcover in 
any things, as in thoſe which all mankind did unanimouſly con- 
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ſent in, Two things I ſhall make out this by. 1. That no 
ſuffictent account can be given of ſo nniverſal a conſent, unleſs it 
be ſuppoſed to be the voice of nature. 2. That the diſſent of any 
particular perſons us not ſufficient to controul ſo univerſal an agree- 
ment. 

1. That no ſuffictent accomnt of it can be given, but only by af- 
ſerting it to be a dictate of natare. In © _ a diſſent as 
there hath been in the world concerning moſt of thoſe things 
which relate to mankind in common, as the models of govern- 
ment, the Laws they are ruled by, the particular r:tes and cx- 
ſtoms of worſhip ; we have the greateſt reaſon to judge that thoſe 
common principles which were the foundations on which all theſe 
ſeveral different caſtoms were built, were not the effect of any 

tive Laws, nor the mere force of principles. of education, 
but ſomething which had a deeper root and foundation in the 
principles of nature it ſelf. A common and univerſal effef# muſt 
flow from ſome common and univerſal cauſe. So the Stoick ar- 
gues in Tw{y, If there were no God, non tam ftabils opinio 
permaneret, nec confirmaretur diuturnitate temper, nec una cum 
ſeculu aratibuſqgue hominum inveterare priſe It *is firange 
to. think that mavkind in fo many ages of the world ſhould not 
grow wiſe enough to rid it ſelf of fo tronbleſome an opinion as 
that was, of the Being of God, had it not been #rue. 

We ſec in all the alterations of the world, other vain opi- 


_ nions have. been detedted, refuted and ſhaken off ;if this had 


been ſuch; how comes it to remain the ſame in @l ages, and 
Nations of the world ? Opinionum commenta delet dies, natnr & 
judicia confirmat. It is a great diſcredit to Time-to make it like 
a River in that ſence, that it bears up only /zghter things when 
matters of greateſt weight are ſunk to the bottom and paſt 
recovery. This may paſs for a handſom alluſion, as to the 
opinions and writings Of particular perſons, but cannot be 
underſtood of ſuch things which are founded on the univerſal - 
conjent of the world ; for theſe commer notions of humane na- 
ture are ſo ſuited to the remper of the world, that they paſs 
down the ſtrong current of Time with the ſame facility 
that a well built ſhip, though of good bnrden, doth furrow 
the Ocean. So that if we muſt adhere to the Alegory, it is 
eaſily replyzd, that it is not the weight of things which makes 
them /zu&,but the unſuitableneſs of their ſaperficies to that of the 
| Water ; 
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Water ; ſo we ſee a ſmall piece of wood will fink, when a 
ſtately ſhip is born up ; { ſuch things which have not that 
agreeableneſs in them to the ditates of Nature may ſoon be 
loſt, but ſuch as lie ſo even upon the ſuperficies of the ſoul, will 
ſtill flear above the water, and never be loſt in the ſwifteſt car- 
rent of Time, Thus we affert this univerſal conſent of mankind, 
as to the exiſtence of a Deity, to be a thing ſo conſonant to 
our Natural reaſon, that as longas there are men in the World . 
it will continue. 
But now it is hardly conceivable, according to the Princi- Sed. 11, 
ples of Epicurws, how mankind ſhould univerſally agree in ſome 
common 7 neue ; much leſs how it ſhould have ſuch an ax- 
ticipation as himſelf grants of the Being of God. For if the 
ſoul be nothing elſe but ſome more a&:ve and vigorow part;- 
cles of matter (as Diogenes Laertins tells us, that his opinion Zi. 10. in v 
was that the ſou/ was nothing elſe but a Syſtem #5 ar5wwr amo- Epic. Gaſſend. 
wy x; 5goy1unerdmey, of the moſt ſmooth and round atoms) if 70-2 4-3-/4#- 3. 
ſo, it is very hard apprehending how any ſuch things as antici- 
pations or common Notions can be lodged in the foul ; For if 
our ſouls be nothing elſe but ſome ſinall ſpherical corpuſcles 
which move up and down the body, as the Epicurean Philo- 
Jophy ſuppoſeth, then all our knowledge and PRI__ muſt 
depend on motion, which motion muſt be by the impreſſion of 
external objefts : which Lucretius acknowledgeth and con- 
tends for, 


Invenies primis 1 ſenſibus eſſe creatam _— 
Notitiam veri. Es. 
If then our knowledge of truth comes in by our ſenſes, and 
' Fenſation doth wholly depend upon the impreſſion of outward 
objets, what becomes of all common Notions and of the Pro- 
lepfis of a Deity? unleſs we ſuppoſe the knowledge of a Deity 
came in by ſenſe, which Epicurs himſelf denies when he at- 
tributes to the Dezty not corpus, but quaſi corpus, as Tully tells », ye 4 
us, and therefore he is not a proper object of ſenſe. So that 1:4 x. 
it is impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch th:ng as a natural Nv- 
tion which may be the ground of univerſal conſent among men, 
according to the Docirine of Epicurus. And therefore it ſtands 
to all reaſoz in the world, that if our ſznſes by the only com- 
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Fudges of truth, men ſhould differ about nothing more 
then ſuch things which cannot be tryed by the judgment of 
ſenſe ; Such as the notion of a-God is3 {for where ſhould 
men be more uncertain in their judgments,than in ſuch things 
which they have norule at all to go by in the judging of?) but 
weare fo far from finding it ſo that men are nothing ſo much 
agreed about the objetts of ſenſe, as they are about the exi- 
ſtence of a Deity ; and therefore we ſee this univerſal conſent 
of mankind concerning a God, cannot be falved by the prin- 
ciples of thoſe who deny it ; according to which no account at 
allcan b2 given of any ſuch things as unzver/al or common not ions, 

Neither can this univerſal conſent of mankind be enervated 
with any greater probability by. thoſe Atheiſts who aſſert the 
eternity of the wor/d,and reſolve this conſent wholly into mere 
traaition, ſuch as the Fables of Poets were comveyed in from one 
to auoather. For I demand concerning this tradition, Whether 
ever it had any begining or no ? If it had no beginning, it 
could be no tradition ; for that muſt run up to ſome perſons 
from whom it firſt came; again, if it had no beginning, it was 
veceſſary that it ſhould always be, on the fame accounts on 


' which they make the World eternal. And if it be neceſſary, 


i muſt be antecedent to any free at# of man's will which tra- 
dition fappoſeth ; and fo fome falfe opznzon would be found to 
be as neceſſary as the World's being eternal, (and by confequence 
the World's being eternal may be a neceſſary falſe opinion ) but 
if any falſe opinton be once granted xeceſſary, it then follows. 
that our faculties are not trae, and that nature is a neceflary 
cauſe of ſome notorious falſity, which is the higheſt impeach- 


' ment the Atheiſt could have laid upon his only adored Narure ;, 


which muſt then have done that, (which Aritotle was aſhamed 
do think ever nature ſhould be guilty of ) which is ſomething 
ix vam ; for to what purpoſe ſhould man have rational faculties, 
if he be under an unavoidable neceſſity of being decerved 2 Tf 
then it be granted that this tradition had once a beginning, ei- 
ther it began with humane Nature, or humane Nature did exiſt 
lang before it ; if it began with mankind, then mankind had 
a beginning, and ſo the world was not eternal ; if mankind 
did exift before this tradxion, F then enquire in what time, 
and by what means, came this tradition firſt to be embraced, if 
it doth not ſuppoſe the exifence of a Deity > Can any age 

be 


_ 


be mentioned in bifory, wherein this tradition was not uni. 
verſally received ? and which is moſt to our the fur. 
ther we go back in bitory, the fuller the world was of Deities, 
if we believe the Heathex Hiſtories ; but however no age can 
be inftanced in, wherein this tradition began firſt to be believed 
in the World ; we can trace the Poetick Fables to their true 
eriginal, by the teſtimonies of thoſe who believed them; we 
know the particular Authors of them, and what courſe they 
took in d:vulging of them; we find great diverſities among 
themſelves in the meaning of them, and many nations that 
never heard of them. But all things are/ quite otherwiſe 
in this tradition ; we have none to fix on as the firſt Au- 
thors of it ; if the world were eternal, and the belief of a Deity 
fabulous, we cannot underſtand by what er:ifice a fabulous 
tradition could come to be fo univerſally received in the world, 
that no Nation of old could be inſtanced in by the inguifitive 
Philoſophers, but however rude and barbarous it was, yet it 
owned @ Deity. How could ſuch a tradition be ſpread fo 
far, but either by farce or fraud ? it could not be by force, 
becauſe embraced by an unanimous conſent where no force at 
all hath been uſed, and hath been ſo rooted in the very Na- 
tures of thoſe people who have been moſt tender of their /:- 
berties, that her have reſented no indignity ſo highly, as 
any effronts they conceived to be offered to their Gods. Nay, 
and where any perſons would ſeem 'to quit the belief of a 
Deity, we find what force and violence they have uſed to their 
own reaſon and Coyſcrexre to bring themſelves to Atheiſm , 
which they could not ſubdue their minds to any longer than 
the will could command the widerftending, which when it 
gained but a little /iberty to examine it jeff, or view the 
world, or was alarmed with thunder, earth-quakes or violent 
ſickneſs, did bring back again the ſenſe of a Deity with 
greater force and power than they had endeavoured to ſhake 
it off with Now had this tradition come by force into 
the world, there would have been a fecret exa/tation of mind 
to be freed from it, as we ſee Nature rejoyceth to ſhake off 
+ every thing which is violent, and to ſettle every thing accord- 
ing to its due order. It is only fraud then which can be 
with any reoſoun Imagined in this cat ; and how unreaſona- 
ble it is to imagine i here, will appear to any one who doth 
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confider how extremely jealous the world is of being impo- 


ſed upon by the ſubriiry of ſuch who are thought to be 


the greateſt Pol:t:c;ans, For the very opinion of their /ub- 
zilty makes them apt to ſuſpect a deſign in every thing they 
ſpeak or do, ſo that nothing doth more generally hinder the 
entertaining of any motion ſo much among- wulgar people, as 
that it comes from a per/on reputed very politick, So that 
the moſt politick way of gaining upon the apprehenſion of 
the wulgzr, is by taking upon one. the greateſt appearance 
of Gaghiair and zntegrity ; and this now could not be done by 
ſuch Politicians which we now ſpeak of, but by accommoda- 
ring themſelves to ſuch things in the people which were fo 


. conſonant to their Natures, that they could ſifpett no deſign 


at all in the matters propounded to them, And thus I af- 
ſert it to have been in the preſent caſe, in all thoſe Poluick 
Governours Who at firſt brought the world into both civil 
and religious Societier , after they were grown rude and bar- 
barous ; for as it had been impoſſible to have brought them 
into civil Societies, unleſs there had been ſuppoſed an iwcl;- 
nation to Society in them, ſo it had been equally impoſſible to 
have brought them to embrace any particular way of Reli- 
gion, unleſs there had been a natural propenſity to Religion 
implanted in them, and founded in the general belief of the 
exiſtence of a Deity. And therefore we never find any of 
the ancient founders of Common-wealths go about to per/wade 
the people that there was a God, but this they ſuppoſed and 
made their advantage of it, the better to draw the people 
on to embrace that way of worſhip, which they delivered to 
them, as moſt ſuitable to their own deſign. And this is plain- 
ly evident in the vaſt difference of deſigns and intereſts which 
were carried on in the Heathen world upon this general ap- 
pm__ of a Deity, How came the world to be fo eaſily a- 

uſed into. Religions of all ſhapes and faſhions, had not there 
been a natural mclination in mens ſouls to Religion, and an In- 
delible Idea of a Deity on the minds of men ? Were then this 
propenſity groundleſs, and this Idea fittitious, it were the greateſt 
ſlur imaginable, which could be caſt upon Nature, that when 
the inſtintt; of irrational agents argue ſomething real in them ; 
only 11a the moft Noble Being of the wi/ible wor/d, muſt 
be fatally carried to the belief of that which _ _ 
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Which:yet hath fo great a force and awe upon man, that no- F 
thing: creates fo great anxieties in his /ife as this doth; no- 
thing lays him more open to the deffgns of any who have an 
intent to ab«/e him. But yet further, thefe Politicians who firſt 
abuſed the world, in telling them there was a God, did they 
themſelves believe there was a God or flo ? If they did, then 
they had no- ſuch end as abuſing the world into fuch a belizf. 
Hf they did not, upon what accounts did they believe there was 
none, when the people were fo ready to believe there was one 2 
Was that as cerrain a tradition before that there was no God , 
as afterwards they made it to be that there was? If ſo, then 
all thoſe people whom they perſuaded to believe there was a God, 
did before, all believe there was none ; and how can it poſhbly 
enter into the reaſon of any man to think, that people who had 
been brought up in the belzef that there was no God at all, nor 
© any ſtate after this /ife, ſhould all unanimouſly: quit the princi- 
ples of education which tended ſo much ts their eaſe and plea- 
ſure here, to believe there was a God and another life, and there- 
by to fill themſelves full of fears and di/quietments, merely be- 
cauſe their Rw/ers told them ſo? Again, if theſe Rulers them- 
ſelves were ſo wiſe as tot to beljeve a Deity, can we imagine 
there ever was ſuch an age of the world wherein it fell out ſo 
happily, thatonly the Rulers were wiſe, and all the ſubjeFs fools? 
But it may be, it will be ſaid, :hat all who were wiſe themſelves 
did not believe @ Deity, but yet conſented to the prattice of Religi-® 
on, beeauſe it was ſo uſefull: for the Government of mankind ; 
- but can it be thought that'all theſe iſe mer which we muſt 
ſuppoſe of ſeveral ranks and degrees, ( for Philoſophers are not 
always States-men, nor States-men Philoſophers ) ſhould fo 
readily concurr in ſuch a thing which tended moſt to the Inre- 
reſt of the Prince, and to the abuſe of the world ? - Would none 
of them be ready to fſert the trurh\, though it were but to 
make a party of their own, and diſcover to the people, that it 
was only the ambition and -defign of. their Governours whictr 
ſought to bring the people to favery by the- belief of ſuch 
things which were contrary to the tradrtion of their fore-fathers, 
and would make their/;ves, if they believed them; continually 
troubleſom and inaquitt? Or if we-could ſuppoſe rhimgs ſhould 
hit thus in one Nattom, what is this to the whole World which 
the 4rbeiſ# here ſuppoſeth eternal > What, did all the by 
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of the world exattly agree in one moment of time ; or at leaſt 
in one age thus to abuſe the World 2 Did the dJeſggns of Gower- 
nours and the credulity of all people fall out to be fo ſuitable to- 
gether? But on the contrary, we do not find that Governours 
can have the judgments of people 1o at their command , that 
they can make them tÞ believe what they pleaſe; if it were ſo, 
we may well ſay with that __ Pope, Heu quam mining 
regitur mundus ; What @ twine thread will rule the world! But 
granting theſe things, (which any but an Arbeit will ſay are im- 
poſſible } yet whence ſhould it come to paſs that the world 
which is generally led more by the pinion; of their fore-fa- 
thers, than by reaſon, ſhould ſo cancel that former tradition 
that there was no God, that no remaining foor-feps of it can 
be traced in any hiſtory of thoſe times 2 Or did the Governors 
all conſent to aboliſh all records of It 2 Publick and written 1 
grant they might, but not :ho/e out of men's minds and mene- * 
ries; Which would have been for the eaſe of the winds of their 
poſterity conveyed in ſome ſecret Cabala from Fathers to their 
Children, It may be it will be aid, /o it was, but men durſt 
not profeſs it for fear of, the Laws; but, it is not evident that 
the Laws of all the ancient Common-wealths were ſo /evere 
againſt Arhei/zm, and withall how came ſome of the /e/# and 
moſt Philoſophical men of Greece and Rowe to embrace the ex- 
iſtence of a Deity aSa thing far more conſonant to reaſon than the 
contrary opinion, agd efabliſhed their belief on ſuch evidences 
from nature it ſelf, that none of their Antagoniſts were able to 
anſwer them ? It was not certainly the frac of Laws which 
made men rational and inquiſitrue into the natures and cauſes of 
things ; and yet thoſe who were ſuch amidit the great 1dola- 
tries of the Heathen, and being deſtitute of divine revelation, 
yet freely and firmly aſſented to the exiſtence of a Dexty. Had 
it been only freud and impoſture which brought men to believe 
a Ged, whence came it to paſs that this frawd was not diſcove- 
red by theſt Philoſophers, who were far better able by their 
mearne/s to thoſe eldeſt times, and much converſe abroad in 
other Nations (for ſome traveled into Azgypr, Chaldea, Per- 
(ia, Indis, merely to gain knowledge ) to have found out ſuch 
an impoſfure, had it been-ſuch, than any of onr modern Ache- 
it, ? Whence come theſe now'in this almoſt decrepsr ape of the 
world to be the firſt [wellers out of ſo great a deſign ? By what 


means, 
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means, what tokens and evidence came ſuch an impoſffure to 
their knowledge? Becauſe, forſooth, rhe world # ſtill apt to be 
abuſed by a pretence of Religiom; but he that doth not fee. how 
filly and ridiculous a Sopbi/mm that is, either by his own reaſos, 
or by what hath gone before ; hath wit and res/on little e- 
nough to be an Arbeit, Some therefore who would ſeem a 
little wiſer than the w#/gar ſort of Arbes/ts (for it ſeems there 
is a vwulg,5 among them too, I wiſh it be more for their mean 
neſs than multitude ) are fo far convinced of the wnreaſonable- 
neſs of judging that. the belief of a Deity came in by fraud, that 
finding it fo general and univerſal, they attribute it to as ge- 
xeral and univerſal a cauſe, which is the mflnence of the ftars. 
So true ſtill is that of the Poer, Calum ipſum petimms ftultitia; 
for by what imaginable mfluence come the far; to plant opini- 
ons in men's minds ſo deeply and univerſally 2 But yet further, 
is this -pinzon which is thus cauſed by the fars, rrwe or falſe ? 
if the opinion be rrue, we have what we deſire ; if fa//e, what 
malignant influence is this of the fars, fo powerfully to /way 
men to the belief of a falſity? How far are the fars then 
from doing good to mankind, when they are fo influential to- 
deceive the world ; but then, by what peculiar influence come 
fome men to be freed from this general i»pofture? If the 


cauſe be ſo uwmwerſal, the effett muſt be wniver/al too: But if 


only the nativity and continuance of ſome particular religions 
maybe calculated by the ftars, (as Cardan and YVanmas, athe- 
iſtically /appo/e | whence then comes the general propen/ity and 
inclination to Religion in all ages and narions of the World 2? 
If it be then cauſed by the Heavens in general, it muſt be pro- 
duced neceſ/arily and univerſally, and fotobe an Arbeiſt, were 
wopo/jeble ; if it be cauſed by the mflnence of ſome particular- 
fars, then when that influence ceaſeth, the world would uni- 
verfally relap/e into Atheiſm. So that there is no poſſible way 
of avoiding this aniver/al con/ent of mankind, a$ an argument 
that there is a God, when all the prerences of the Arbeiſt a- 
gainſt it are ſo weak, ridiculors.and impertinent. 

The only thing then left for him, is, to deny the truth of the 
thing, viz. that there is ſuch-an anrverſal conſent; becauſe 
{ome perſons have been found in the world who bave not agreed 
with the reſt of mankind m thu option. To this I anfiver , 
4 which was the ſecond particular for clearing this argument) 

that 
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con/ent not to be univerſal, and to ariſe from a diftate of nature. 
For'l demand of the greateſt Atheiſt, Whether it be ſufficient 
to ſay, that it is not natural for men to have to /egs, becauſe 
ſome have been born with one, or that it is not natural for 
men to deſire life ( which the Atheiſt loves ſo dearly) becauſe 
there have been ſo many who have taken away their own /ives ? 
If it be ſaid that theſe are Monſters and Anomaly in nature, 
and therefore not to be reckoned in the regular account of thing x, 
the ſame I may with as great reaſon fay of Atheiſts, that they 
are. to be diſpunged out of the Cenſus of ſuch wbo att upon free 
principles of reaſon ; becauſe there may be ſome peculiar rea- 
ſens given of their diſſent from the rej# of mankind in the de- 
nial of a Deity, We ſee by the old Philoſophtrs how far the 
affeFation of Novelty, and ambition of being cried up for no 
vulgar wits, may carry men to deny ſuch rhings, which are 
moſt common and obwiors in the world. Is there any thing 
more plain and evident to reaſon, than that it implies-a con- 
tradittion for the ſame thing to be #nd not to be at the ſame 
time, and yet if we believe Ariſtotle, who largely diſputes a- 
gainſt them, &? 44 Tivis of ay7ei 7+ tdi 43ai gam 78 aurd ID x, 
un #)* There was ſome who affirmed that a thing might be and 
nut be at the ſame time. What ſo evident in nature as motion, 
yet the Philoſopher is well known who diſputed againſt it, and 
thought himſelf ſubrile in doing ſo too ? What are men more 
aſſured of, than that they /ive, and yet (if it be not too dog- 
matical, even in that to believe the Scepricks ) it was a thing 
none could be affured of 2 What are our ſenſes more afſured 
of than that the ſnow is white, yet ajl the Philoſophers were not 
of that opinion ? Is this then ſufficient reaſc on which to deny 
an univerſal conſent, becauſe ſome Philoſophers oppoſed it, when 
it is moſt undoubtedly rue, which Tully ſharply ſpeaks of the 
ancient Philoſophers, Nihil tam ab/urdum quod non dixerit ali- 
guts Philoſophorum; there was no ab{urdity ſo great, but it found 
a Philoſopher to wouch it : But in this caſe thoſe Philoſcphers 
who queſtioned the exiſtence of a Deity, though they were not 
for number to be compared with thoſe who allerted it, yet were 
not ſo zmexcuſable therein as our modern Atheiſts; becauſe they 
then knew no other way of Religzon, but that which was joyned 
with horrible ſuperſtition, and ridiculons rites of worſhip; they 
were 
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were ſtrangers to aly thing of divine revelation, or to any rea! 
miracles wrought to confirm it, and to ſuch a way of ſerving 
God which is moſt agreeable to the Divine nature, moſt ſuitable 
to our reaſon, moſt effeual for advancing true goodneſs in the 
world, And although this moſtexcellent Religion, viz. the Chri- 
ſtian, be ſubjet to many ſcandals by reaſon of the corruptions 
which have been mixed with it by thoſe who have profeſed it, 
yet the Relzgion it ſelf is clear and wntainted, being with great 
mtegrity preſerved in the /acred records of it. So that now 4- 
thei/m hath far lets to plead for it /e/f than it had in the mid/# 
of the ignorance and ſuper/tition of the Heathen ldolatries. But 
if we ſhould grant the Arheiſ# more than he can prove, That 
the zumber of ſuch who denied a Dezty hath been great in all 
ages of the world; is it probable they ſhould ſpeak the ſence 
of nature, whoſe opinion, if it were embraced, would diſſolve 
all ties and «bligations whatſoever ; would ler the world looſe 
to the higheſt /icentiou/ne/s, without check or control}, and 
would in time overturn all civil Socteties ? For as Tylly hath Pt Nt. Devr. 
largely ſhewn, Take away the being and providence of God out CL 
of the world, and there follows nothing but perturbation and TIO 
confuſion in it, not only all ſanttity, piety and devotion is deſt roy- 
ed, but all faith, wertue and humane Socgties too ; which are 
impoſſible to be upheld without Religion, as not only he, but 
Plato, Ariſtotle and Plutarch, have fully demonſtrated. Shall 
ſuch per/cns then who hold an opinion fo contrary to all other 
diftates of nature , rather peak the ſence of nature, than they 
who have aſſerted the Belef of a Deity, which tends ſo much 
to advance nature, to regulate the world, and to reform the 
lives of men? Certainly if it were not a dictate of nature that 
there was a Ged, it is impoſſible to conceive the wor{dſhould be 
ſo conftant in the belief of him, when the :houghts of him breed 
ſo many anxieties in mens minds, and withall, ſince God is nei- 
ther obwiows to ſenſe, nor his nature compreben/ible by bumane 
reaſon. Which is a ſtronger evidence it 1s a charater of him- 
ſelf which God hath imprinted on the mind; of men, which 
makes them ſo unanimouſly agree that he x, when they can nei- 
ther /ee him, nor yet fully comprehend him. For any whole Nati- 
on, which have conſented in the denial of a Deity, we have noewi- 
dence at all; ſome /u/picions it is trueghere were at firlt concern- 
mg ſome very barbarous people in America, but it is ſince evident, 
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though they are groſly miſtaken as to the nature of God, yet 
they worſhip ſomething inſtead of him, ſuch as the Toupinam: 
boults, Caribes, Patagens, Tapuiz, and others; of the Jaſt of 
which cſſizs from one Chriffophories Arciſſewski , a Peulonian 
Gentleman, who was among them, hath given a large account 
of their Religion, and the manner of their worſhipping of their 


geds, both good and bad. And that which among theſe 1:di- ' 


ans much confirms our preſent argument, is, That only rheſe 
who have been the moſt barbarozxs and ſavage Nations, have 
been /u/pette4 of irreligign, but the more c:w4lized they have 
been, the more evident their /e/e of Religion. The Peruwvians 
worſhip one chief God, whom they call Yzrachocha, and P.:cha- 
camak, which is as much as the Creator of Heaven and Earth, 
And of the Religion of the Mexicags, Lipfirs and others ſpeak, 
So that the nearer any have approdched to c:wil/ity and Enow- 
ledge, the more ready they have been to own a Deity, and 
none have had ſo little /en/e of it, as they who are almoſt de- 
generated to Brutes; ahd whether of theſe two now comes 
nearer to reaſon, Ict any one who hath zr judge. 

Another great evidence, that God hath imprinted a character 
or 1dea of himſelf on the minds of men, is, becauſe ſuch things 
are contained in this Idea of God, which do neceſſarily imply Fo 
exiſtence, The main*force of this argument lies in this, That 
which we do clearly «nd diſtinly perceive to belong t9 the na- 
ture and eſſence of a thing, may be with truth affirmed of the 
thing; not that it may be affirmed with ruth to belong to the 
nature of the thing , for that were an empty Tautology , but it 
may be-affirmed with truth of the 1hing zrs ſelf, as if I clearly 
perceive upon exact enquiry, that to be an animal doth belong 
to the mature of man, I may with truth affirm that wan «x a 
living creature; if 1 find it demonſtrably true that a Triangle 
hath :hree angles equal to two right ones, then T may truly af- 
firm it of any Triangle; but now we aſſume, that upon the moſt 
exatt ſearch ani enquiry, I clearly perccive that neceſſary ex- 
iſtence deth immutabl; belong to the nature of God ; therefore, I 
may with as much rub affirm, that God exiſts, as that man is 
a living creature ; or, a Triangle hath three angles equal to two 
r4ght ones, But becauſe many are ſo apt to ſuſpett ſome kind 
of Sophiſm in this argument , when it is managed from the I- 
dea in mens minds , becauſe that ſeems to imply only an obje- 
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#rve reality in the mind, and that nothing can be thence infer- 
red as to the exiſtence of the thing whoſe [dea it is, I there- 
fore ſhall indeavour to manifeſt more clearly the force of this 
argument, by proving ſeverally the ſuppe/itions which it ſtands 
upon, which are theſe three : 1. That clear and diſtin( perce- 
prion of the mind is the greateſt evidence we can have of the 
truth of any thing. 2. That we have thus clear perception that 
neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to the nature of God, 3. That if 
neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to God's nature, it unavoidably 
follows, that he duth exiſt. Nothing can be deſired more plain 
of full to demwnſtrte the force of this argument, than by pro- 
ving every one of theſe. 
I. That the greateſt evidence we can have of the truth «f 
a thing, ts, a clear and diſtint perception of it in cur minds, 
For otherwiſe the rational faculties of man's /ou! would be 
wholly uſeleſs, as being not firred for any end at all, if upon a 
right «/e of them, men were ſtill /iable to be dece: ved, I grantthe 
1mperfettion of our minds in thispreſent ate is very great,which 
makes us fo «bnoxiozes to errour and miſtake; but then that im- 
perfettion lies in the pronene/s in man's mind to be /ed by mtereſt 
and prejudice in the judgment of things ; but in ſuch rhings as 
are purely peculative and rational, if the mind cannot be certain 
it is not deceived in them, it can have no certamty at all of any 
mathematical demonſtrations. Now we find in our own »1inds a 
clear and convincing evidence in ſore things, as ſoonas they are 
propounded to our underſtandings, as that a thing can be and not 
be at the ſame time ; that a non-entity can have no proper attri- 
butes; that while I reaſon and diſcourſe, I am; theſe are ſd clear, 
that no man doth ſuſpe&t himſelf deceived at all in them. Be- 
ſides, if wehad no ground of certainty at all inour judging things, 
to what purpoſe is there an [deg of rrueand falſe inourminds, if 
it be impoſtible to know the one from the other? - But 1 ſay not, 
that in all perceprions of the 91ind we have certain evidence of 
truth, but only in ſuch as are clear and diſtin ; that is, when 
upon the greateſt conſideration of the nature of a thing, there 
appears no greund or reaſcn at all to doubt concerning it; and 
this mult /uppoſe the mind's ab/trattion wholly from the /en/es ; 
for we plainly tind that while we atrend to them, we may judge 
our ſelves very certain and yet be deceived, as thoſe who have an 
Icteri/m in their eyes , may judge with much confidence that 
Bbb 2 they 
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they ſee rhings as clearly and diſtinfly as any other doth. Be- 
ſides, there are many things taken for granted by men, which 
have no evidence of reaſon at all in them : Now if men will 
1::4ge of the truth of things by ſuch principles, no wonder if 
they be deceived. But when we ſpeak of clear and diſt in&t per- 
cepticn, We ſuppoſe the mind to proceed upon evident principles 
of rea/on, or-to have ſuch notions of things, which as far as we 
can perceive by the /:ghr of rea/on, do agree with the natures 
of the things we apprehend; if in ſuch things then there be no 
ground of certainty, it is as much as to ſay, our facu/ries are to 
9 purpoſe ; which highly reflects either upon God or nature. It 
is a noble queſtion as any.is in Philoſophy, W hat is the certain 
xeiewy Of the truth of things, or what ground of certainty the 
mind hath to proceed upon in its judgment of the truth of ſuch 
obje&s as are repreſented to it > Nothing can render the Ph1/o- 
ſorphy of Epicure more juſtly ſu[petted to any rational and ingqui- 
ſitive mind, than his making the ſen/es the only certain convey- 
ers of the truth of things to the mind, The ſenſes I grant do 
not in #hem/elves deceive any, but if I make the impreſſions of 
ſenſe to be the only rule for the mind to judge by of the truth 
of things, I make way for the greateſt impoſures, and the moſt 
erring judgments. For if my mind affirms every thing to bein its 
proper mature according to that Idea which the :maginatzgn 
hath received from the impreſſions upon the organs of [en/eAt 
will be 1mpeſſible for me ever to underſtand the right natures of 
things. Becauſe the natures of things may remain the ſame, 
when all thoſe rhings in them which affett the organs of ſen/e 
may he a'cered, and becauſe the various motion and configuration 
of the particles of matter may make ſuch*an impreſſicn upon the 
ſenſes, which may cauſe an 1dea in us of that in the rb-7s them- 


elves, which yet may be only in the manner of /en/ation ; as 


ſome. Ph:/oſophers ſuppoſe it to be in heat and cold, New if the 
mind judgeth of the nature of things according to thoſe 7dea's 
which come from the impreſſions made upon the organs of /enſ, + 
how is it poſſible it ſhould ever come to a right judgment of the 
natures of things * So that in reference even to the grofleſt 
material being s, it mult be the perception only of the mind, which 
can truly inform us of their proper nature and eſſence. Be- 
des, there are many Idea's of things in the mind of man which 
are capable to have properties demonſtrated of them, which ne- 
ver 
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yer owed their original to our ſenſes ; and were never imported 
to the mind at the Keys of the ſenſes. Such are moft Mathe- 
wmatical figures which have their peculiar properties and demon- 
frations ; ſuch are all the mutual _ of things to each 
other, which may be as certam and evident to the mind as 
its ſelf is ; now it is plain by this, that all certainty of know- 
ledge is not conveyed by the ſenſes ; but our trueſt way of 
certain underſtanding the nature of any thing, is by the clear 
and diſtin perception of the mind, which is founded on the 
Truth of our faculties ; and that however we may be decei- 
ved when we do not make a right «ſe of our reaſon, becauſe 
of the imperfſe#ion of our preſent ſtate ; yet if we fay our 
mind may be deceived when things are evident and clear to 
them upon plain principles of we 4 it is highly to refle&t up- 
on that\God who gave men rational faculties, and made them 
capable of diſcerning Truth from falſhcod, 

2. That we have clear and diftin&t perception that meceſſity 
of exiſtence doth belong to the nature of God. For which we 
are to conſider the vaſt difference which there is in our nectzon 
of the nature of God, and of the nature of any other being. 
In all other beings, 1 grant we may abſftratt eſſence and exi- 
fence from each other; now if I can make it appear, that 
there is evident reaſon, ex parte rei, why I cannot. do it in 
the notion of God, then it will be more plain that neceſſity of 
exiſtence doth immutably belong to his nature. It is manifeſt 
to our reaſon, that in all other beings, which we apprehend 
the natures of, nothing elſe can be implyed in the natures of 
them beyond bare poſſibility of exiſtence ; no, although the 
things which we do apprehend,do really exiſt, becauſe in form- 
ing an Idea of a thing, we abſtrat from every thing which 
is not implied in the 'very nawre of the thing : now exj- 
ftence being only contingent and poſſible, as to any other being, 
it cannot be any ingredient of its Idea, becauſe it doth not 
belong to its eſſence ; for we may fully apprehend the nature 
of the thm7, without attributing exiſtence to it. But now 
in our cozcepticn of a Being, ab{clutely perfett, bare poſſibility 
or continzency of exiſtence ſpeaks a dirett repugnancy to the 
Idea of hn; for how can we conceive, that Being abſolutely 
per/e&, which may want that which gives /ife to all other 
perf<ticns, which is exiſtence ? The only /cruple which m_ 
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minds are /»bje& to in apprehending the force of this arga- 
ment lies in this, Whether this neceſſary exiftence Jorh really 
belong to the nature of that bemg whoſe Idea it us, or elſe it 
be only a Mode of cur conception in apprebending God ? For 
clearing of this, we muſt conſider by what certain rules we 
can know when the compoſition of things together in the un- 
derſtanding doth depend upon the mere cperation of the mind, 
and when they do be/ong to the things themſelves and their 
* immutable nature, For which we have no rule ſo certain and 
evident as this is, that in thoſe zhings which depend merely 
on the at of the mind joyning together, the underſtanding 
cannot only abſtrat# one thing trom an»ther, but may really 
divide them in its conceptions from each other : but in ſuch 
things which cannot be d:vided from each- orher, but the e- 
ſence of the thing is quite altered, it is a certain evidence that 
thoſe things were not ccnjoyned by the mere att of the mind, 
but do immutably belong to the natures of the things them- 
ſelves. As for inſtance, when I conceive a Triangle inſcribed 
in a ſquare, a man walking, a horſe with wings, it isevident 
I may underſtand the natures of all theſe things without theſe 
affiFions of them, becauſe I can fully apprehend the nature of 
a Triangle, without imagining a /quare, a man without walk- 
ing, 2 hirſe without wings ; thence it neceffarily follows, that 
the joyyning of theſe 1hings together, was merely an a of the 
mind ; but now I\cannot conceive a Triangle not to have three 
angles equal to two right ones, nor a man that hath not r@- 
tionality belonging to him ; for if I divide theſe attributes 
from them, I deſtroy their natures ; and therefore the joynin 
of theſe together is not any mere a& of the mind; but theſe 
are ſuch rhings as are implyed in the very notion of them, and 
therefore immutably belongs to them. So now, whenl con- 
ceive the notion of a body, I can imagine all perfe&:ons belong- 
ing to it, without conceiving it neceſſarily to exiſt;. for it may 
be a body ſtill, though it hath not its being from it /e/f; but 
when-I conceive a Being abſolutely perfeF, it is impoſſible to 
imagine it ſhould have its being Mo any other; and if it be 
from its /e/f, it muſt of neceſſity exiſt, For though the mind 
ſtill be ap: to doubt, whether ex:ftence in this Ideg be only a 
mode of cigitation ; yet that doubt may be ealily removed, if 
the mind dot! but a:tend to this, that at leaſt poſſibility of « 
exiſtence 


exiſtence doth belong to all thoſe Beings which we have a 
clear 1Jea-of in our minds ; and the reaſon why we attribute 
bare poſjiv4lity to them, is becauſe we apprehend ſome reaſorr 
in our minds which keeps us from attributing neceſſity of exi- 
ſence to them, as that it is not imp/ied in its nature, or that 
it doth depend on ſome other being, or that it wants finite 

ower, &c, Now all theſe reaſons which make us attribute 

2re poſſibility of exiſtence to any being, are taken away when 
we conceive a being abſclutely perfet#; for then exiftence is 
implycd among the number of PRA ; and this bemg is 
independent, upoh all others, and infinitely powerful ; ſo that 
nothing can hinder its ex:/tence ; and therefore we muſt con- 
clude that neceſjity of exiſtence doth immutably belong to the 
nature and notion of God, and is not any Mod: only of our conce- 
ption; becauſe if we take away meceſſity of exiſtence from God, 
we loſe the n«:ion of a Being abſolutely perfect. 

The third thing, that if neceſſary exiſtence belongs to the 
nature of God, he doth exiſt, not only follows as a neceſſary 
concluſion from the other two, as the premiſes, but.is in z: /e/f 
evident to any ones reaſon; for it implies. no leſs than a con- 
tradi#ion for a being to exiſt neceſſarily, and yet it be queſtio- 
nable, Whether he doth ex:/# or no 2 Thus much I ſuppoſe 
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may ſuffice here to explain and enforce this argument ; if any p34 ns Carter 
are yet unſatisfied , 1 referr them to thoſe judicious Authors, Mvetinſ.> 


who have made it, their peculiar b»/ine(s to manage it, and win- 4#.C 


dicate it from all obje&ions : which falls in only here as an 
evidence that God hath imprinted a chara&er of himſelf on the 
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minds of men, ſeeing we have fo clear and diſtmet an Idea of Atheiſm 6; r. 
ſuch a Being, from whom, if we take away neceſſity of exi- <4. 8. append. 
fence, we deſtroy that norion which our minds have of an ab- <.5, 6, 7. 


ſolutely perfett Being. This is the fir way.whereby we can 
conceive an Infinite Being may make himſelf known to man- 
kind, by imprinting an Indelible charatter of himſelf upon the 
ſeul, which can be arrr:buted to none befides himſelf without 
doing manifeſt violence to our own faculties, and [u/pettingour 
ſelves deceived in 1hings which'are moſt clear and evident to us. 

I come to the ſecond evidence which Gd hath given us of 
his own ex:/ence, which is the mark, and impreſſion which be 
bath left of an Infinite Wiſdom and Counſel in the appearances 
which are im nature, There needs weat Cri;ict/m to find 
our 
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out the true Author of all the works of nature; the works 
themſelves ſhew the Author as plainly, as if his effigies were 
drawn upon them. If the great curio/ity and contrrivance of 
any artificial engine ſpeak the excellency of the Alcchanical 
wit of the framer of it ; what ridiculous fo/ly will it be to 
impute that rare mechaniſm of the works of natwre to the 
blind and fortuitous motion of ſome particles of matter ? Su 

ſe a multitude of letters caſually thrown" together , ſhould 
tall ſo hanſomely in order, that we might read in them the 
wames of Troja, fun, «Lneas, Dide, Twrnus, Aſcanins or the 
like ; is it poſſible for any to 11magine that ever they ſhould 
reach the grandeur,ſtile, matterand accuracy of the whole hooks 
of the cAneids ? So granting, that now matter being ſet in 
motion by a divine power, may by its continual agita:ion, at 
laſt produce ſome of the appearances of nature ; yet what is 
this to the whole Univerſe, or the admirable contrivance of 
any one part in it? If theſe :hings had been the »e/ulr of 
mere matter and motion, when once the particles of matter 
had been ſo wnited and ſerled together, as to produce any one 
ſpecies of animals in the world (which it is almoſt unconceiva- 
ble they ſhould) yet we cannot :hink that ifthere had been but 
ſymmetry of parts enough for it merely to /ub/i/# its ſelf, and 

pagate more, there could have been any further -:rempr 
made by thoſe Aroms, which had been once ſetled i1 a deter- 
winate figure, How came itthen to paſs that rþete is not any 
one ſpecies of animals in the world, but what hath fiich an 
order, [ymmetry and contrivance of parts, which ſpeaks more 
than mere neceſſity of ſubſiſtence, and therefore ſpeaks 
them to be the effetts of a /upream. Guvernour ot the 
world, and not the produtts of mere matter ? Is it pyſivic that 
any, who is not before-hand reſolved to exclude a Drity, 
ſhould imagine that any particles of matter ſhould fall into the 
exatt form, order, motion, and jermiceableneſ®'to the w«rld 
which the Heavenly bodies are in, without divine ccun/el and 
wiſdom diſpoſing of them ? Tully tells us of a ſpeech of Ari- 
ſtale to this purpoſe ; If we could juppoſe perſens to have lrved 
in ſome caverns of the earth, and to have enjojye« every thing 
there of - pleaſure, and riches, or whatever it is which we 
think makes mens lives happy, and had never been ab; cad upon 
the ſurface of the earth, burahad only had ſome ob/cure report of 


an 


an infinite Power and Being ; and that afterwards theſe perſons 
ſhould by an opening of the caverns wherem they were, come abroad 
zntotheje parts of the world, and ſhould ſuddenly behold the Earth, 
Sea, and the Heavens, and obſerve the vaſtneſs of the clouds, and 
wiolence of winds, and behold the bigneſs, beauty, and influence 
of the Sun , and bow the day depended upon bis preſence , and 
upon bis withdrawing ſhould view the fie of the Heavens a- 
gain (as it were the ſecond courſe of nature) the order and or- 
nament of the Stars, the varieties of the light of the Moon, their 
riſing and ſetting, and their fixed and immoveable courſes, they 
could not hold from believing there was a Deity, and that the/e 
were the effets of hs power. So valtly different are the free 
and natural*'emanations of our ſouls, from that which we force 
and ſtrain out of our ſelves by diſtorrmg and wringing thoſe 
free principles of reaſon which God hath given us. When a 
few ſorry experiments and ſome arbitrarious hypotheſes, muſt 
make us form other conceptions of things, than the w1ajeſty, or- 
der and beauty of them do naturally ſuggeſt tous: Weſe 
when once we can but ab/ffratt our minds from thoſe prejud;- 
ces Which continual conver/atin with the world brings upon us, 
by that ſpeech of Ari/*c:/e, how readily our minds will framean 
excellent commentary upon thoſe words of the royal P/almiſt , 
The Heavens aeclare the Glory of Ged, and the Firmament ſhews 
bis handy-work, To which purpoſe likewiſe thoſe words'of 
the excellent Orator himſelf in another place are very.obſerva- 
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ble; uid eſt enim werins quam neminem eſſe oportere tam ftul- De Ligibus {2 


re arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem C rationem puter ineſſe, in c#- 
lo mundcque non putet ? aut eg que vix ſumma mgeni ratione 
comprehendat , nulla ratione moveri putat ?' quem vero aſtro- 
rum ordines, quem dierum noftiumque viciſjtudines, quem men-= 
ſium temperatio, quemque ea qua gignuntur nobss ad fruemdum, 
non gratum eſſe cogant, bunc hommem omnms numerare qui di- 
cet * What monſtrous arrogancy would it be in any man to 
think there xs a mind and reaſon in bimſelf', and that there « 
none in the world? Or to think thoſe things are. moved with- 
out reaſon and underſtanding , which all thas he hath & ſcarce 
able to comprehend ? Neither can be deſerve the name of a 
ran, from whom' the ov/ervation of the courſes of the ſtars, the 
ſucceſſion and order of ſeaſons, and the innumerable benefits 
which he enjoys in the world, dges not extort gratitude towards 
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that Being which ordered all theſe things. What a low opinion: 
then had thoſe more refined and generors ſpirits who went on- 
ly upon principles of pure and wndiſtorted reaſon, of thoſe mean 
and ignoble ſouls , which were inclined to Atheiſm; eſpecially 
then, when Religion was ſo abuſed, that it was rrue of the wi- 
feſt of them, what one ſajd of Era/mmuns, Mags habuit quid fur 
geret quam quid ſequeretur, they knew what to awcid, but not 
what they ſhould embrace : And yet when they ſaw ſo much 
into the folly and ſuperſtition of Heathen worſhip, they ſaw the 
greateſt reaſon ſtill to adhere to the belief of a Deity, as may 
be clearly ſeen , eſpecially in the ſeccnd of, thoſe.excelent Dia- 
logues of Tully, De Naturs Deorum. Where this particular 
argument to prove a Deity from the admirable contrivance of 
the works of nature, is managed with a great deal of eloquence 
and reaſon, and by particular enumeration of moſt conſiderable 
parts of the Univerſe. So unbecoming a late Philoſopher was 
that reaſon of his, why he waved the argument from the con- 
ſideration of the world, to infer a Deity , becauſe the ends of 
God are unſearchable, as flowing from hi Infinite wiſdom, 
For, what though God may conceal ſomethings from men, 
which he intends, and are of no concernment for man to know, 
muſt therefore of neceſſity thoſe ends of his be unſearchable in 
his works of Creation , which refer ſo immediately to the ad- 
vantage of life , and tend ſo much to the weneration of the 
Dety? . | 

Nay, the peculiar «ſe and ſerwiceableneſs of many parts of 
the Univerſe, eſpecially of Animals, and chietly of man , is 
ſo evident, that this hath' been the main argument which hath 
induced ſome , otherwiſe atheiſtical enough , to acknowledge 
and adorea Deity, And although the Epicureans be lamenta- 
bly puz/ed to give any tolerable account of many other appear- 
ances in natwe,\yet they no where diſcover ſo much weakneſs 
and zgnorance, as when they come to diſcourſe De uſu partium, 
about the contrivance of the parts of man's body, Whoſe 
opinion is thus briefly delivered by Lacrer:ze ; 


Nil ideo quoniam natum*ſt in corpore ut uti 
Poſſemus; ſed quod natum'ſt id procreat uſum. 
i.E. that no parts of man's bedy were deſigned for that uſe which 
tbey are imployed for, but the parts by chance fell into that form 
| they 


they are in , and men by degrees brought them to their preſent 
' uſe and ſerviceableneſs. An opinion at firſt view ſo ſtrangely 
wnreaſonable , that we cannot think Epicurus ſhould have ever 
embraced it, had it not unavoidably followed upon his bypo- 
theſis of all things in the Univerſe reſulting only from a for- 
Fuit2us concourſe of atoms : According to which he ſuppoſed in 
man a different configuration of parts would happen from the 
various agitaton and concretion of thoſe little particles which 
at firſt run together in the faſhion of a man; and becauſe that 
man had in him a more florid and vivaciors pirit, made up 
of the moſt ſubrle and movable atoms, thence motion came 
into the ſeveral parrs ſuitable to the different conformation of 
them. And hecauſe thoſe aroms of which the ſoul is com- 
poſed, are capable of /en/atzo», thence it comes to paſs, that 
It /ces in the eye, hears in the ear, and ſmells in the noſtrils. 
.This is the moſt which is made of the opinion of Epicurus by 
the late /edu/ozs V indicator of him , which yet himſelf calls 
intolerandg, opinio; and it will appear to be fo, not only as 
contradifting, what God himſelf hath delivered concerning 
man, but*what reaſon it ſelf will cafily /wggeſt from the con- 
federation of the ſeveral parts of man's body. It mult be confeſ- 
ſed there were ſome Philoſopbers elder than-Eprcurns, who 
were much #nc/ined to this opinion, as Democrizus, Empedecles, 
Anaxagoras, and others ; yet we find thoſe who more narrow- 
ly ſearched into the natures of living creatures, were thereby 
brought to acknowledge a divine providence , which with a 
great deal of w;/dom did- order the ſeveral parts of animals , 
and adapted them to their peculiar uſes. And although Ari- 
fotle in his books de partibus animalium, hath faid enough 
to refute the fond pinion of thoſe Phuloſopbers; yet none hath 
handled this argument with more exe&ne/s and accuracy, and 
with a more peculiar refle&tion on Epicurzs, than Galen hath 


done” in his excel/ent piece De uſu partizem. Which Gaſſendws Gaſſend. Te. 2. 
thinks Galen writ with a kind of Enthuſiaſm upon him ' aeo 118. 2. ſed. 3. 


totum epus videtur conſcriptum wweienss Yand fo that all thoſe 
areas PR of his on that ſubject, are a kind of 419th 
Pſalm in Philoſophy , or a perpetual Ffzmn upon the prai/e of 
the great Creator; a juft Lo went -thoſe words of the 
P/almiſt, Plal..139. 14. 1am fearfully and — made; 
marvellous are thy works, _ that my Soul knoweth right w_ 
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In the entrance of thoſe Books, - Galen firft ſhews the great va- 
riety of parts which is in ſeveral animals ſuitable to their ſe- 
veral zatures ; the horſe becauſe of his ſwiftneſs and pride, hath 
the ſtrongeſt hoofs and moſt curled main ; the Licn becauſe of 
his ferceneſs and courage hath his ſtrength lying in his teeth 
and paws ; the Bull in his horns ; the Boar in his rwwks ; the 
Hart and Hare being timerous creatures, their parts are made 
firte/# for flight : but man becauſe he hath a principle of rea- 
{on in him, hath no defenſive or offenſive weapons in his body, 
but he hath hands to make «/e of both ; which being joyned 
with, and jmployed by his reaſon, far exceed all thoſe advan- 
rages Which any other creatures have, being imploye# not on- 
ly to defend himſelf, but to build houſes, make cloaths, arms, 
ets , What-ever is uſefull for himſelf, or hurtfull-to thoſe 
creatures Which he hath command. over ; but becauſe man was 
made for ſociety and civil converſe , therefore his hands were. 
not only :mployed to defend himſelf or hurt other creatures, 
but for the mutual benefir and advantage of mankind; for by 
theſe were Laws written, Temples built, all inffruments of 
Arts framed ; by them we enjoy the benefit of others wits, we 
can diſcourſe with Plato, Ariſtotle, Hippocrates, and other an- 
cients, though- at ſuch a diſtance from us, Now that the 
configuration of parts is not the cauſe of the uſe of them afe 
terwargs ; as the Lion's paw of his courage, the Bulls horns of 
his fierceneſs, or the lenderneſs of the Hart of its fearfulneſs; 
appears by this, becauſe the young ones of the ſeveral &inds 
of animals, before their parts are grown up , ſtrive to make 
the ſame «/e of them which the others doe. As Galen faith, 
he had often ſeen a Bull-calf puſhing with his head before any 
herns were grown out, and a Colt kicking when his. boofs were 
yet render, and a young Boar defending himſelf with his jaws 
before he had any rtwks , which is an evident argument that 
the parts were deſigned for the u/e, and not the u/e to follow 
the parts. - So, ſaith he, take rbree Eggs, one of an Eagle, another 
of a Duck, and a third of a Serpent, and after they are hatched 
through a moderate heat, we ſhall find when they are but newly 
rats: 2) the two firſt will be ſtriving to fly before they have wings, 
and the third endeavouring to creep away on its belly ; a if 


you breed them up to greater perfettion, and bring them into the 


open Air, you will preſemly ſee the young Eagle mounting uy 
| ; 
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the Air, the Duck quoddling into a pool, and the Serpent\ creep 
wnder ground. Afterwards he comes particularly to handle.the 
ſeveral parts of man's body,and firſt begins with the Hand, and 
ſhews in each part that it were impoſſible to have framed them 
with greater conveniency for their ſeveral uſes than they have, 
The «/eof the hand is to rake hold of any thing which man can 
uſe ; now there being rhings of ſuch different ſizes which men 
may w/e, it had been impy/ſivle for the band, if it had been 
one entire thing, and undivided, that it could have held rhings 
greater or leſſer than its ſelf, but it muſt have been equa/ to 
it, But now as the fingers are placed and divided, they are 
equally fi for laying bl of sbjetts of any /ize or quantity ; 
For the leaſt things as a Barley Corn, are taken up with 
the fore-finger and the thumb, things ſomewhat bigger 
are taken up by the /ame , but not by the extremuies 
of them as before ; things ſomewhat bigger than theſe, 
with the thumb, fore-finger and middle-finger, and fo on by 
degrees, till at laſt the whole hand is u/ed ; fo that the diwiion 
of the hand into fingers is neceſſary, Neither were this e- 
nough, but the very poſitzon of the fingers as they are, is ne- 
cellary too ; for they had been «/ele/s if they had been all d;- - 
wided in a right line ; for the firmelt hold is either circular, 
or at leaſt in two oppoſite points ; but now this is provided for, 
by the poſition of the crhumb, which may equally joyn with any 
of the fingers in taking hold of any thing. Atter this, he 
| ; largely ſhews the particular neceſſity of the ſoftneſs, roundneſs 
of the fleſh, and »ai/s on the rops of the fingers ; and the ſpe» 
cial uſefulneſs of theſe ; and then comes to the bones of the 
fingers, how neceſlary they are for firm-bold, and if there had 
been but one bone in each finger, they would have ſerved. only 
for thoſe :hings which we take up when they are extended ; 
but now ſeeing they have three ſeveral joynts, they are firred 
for all kinds of things; for when we bow our fingers, we uſe 
them as though they had no boxes at all, and when we ſtretch 
them out, as though they were all but one entire bone ; and 
” the ſeveral infe#ions of the joynts ſerve for all kind of figures : 
and then heſhews the neceſſity of the fleſh within the fingers, 
and on either /ide of them, and wpon them ; and fo with won- 
- derful accuracy handles the magnitude, number, figure of the 
bones, and nature of the joynrs of the fingers, and then = 
[enaons 
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tendons and muſcles belonging to the ſeveral fingers, which af- 
ter he hath diſcourſed on through his fir ft. Book, he concludes 
it with the manifeſt mconveniency which would follow in the 
hand, were not every bing in it in that exact magnitude, po- 
ſition, and figure in which it is. With the fame exa&#neſ7 he 
goes through all the parrs of the body, handling in the ſecond 
Book all that belongs to the arm, in the bird the /eps, in the 
fourth and fifth the Organs of nutrition, in the /ixth.and /e- 
wenth the lungs, in the eighth and nmth the Head, in the 
centh the peculiar and admirable fabrick of the eyes, in the ele- 
wventh the other parts of the face, in the twelfth the parrs of 
the back, and ſo in the rhirteenth, in the fourteenth and fif- 
reenth the genitals, in the ſixteenth the arteries, vems, and 
werves, and in the laſt the peculiar di/peſition and figure of all 
theſe parrs, and the uſefulneſs of the whole deſign : Which 
is as great as can be in any work whatſoever, which is for us 
to take notice of the admirable wiſdom of God in contrivi 

the ſeveral parts of the body of man : So that, that whole 
book contains in it a moſt full and pregnant demonſtration of a 


. Deity, which every man carries about with him in 'the frg- 


ture of his body, on which account men need not go out of 
themſelves to find » | of a Deity, whether they confi 

their minds or their bodies, of which it may be more truly 
faid than Heraclitus of old did of his Stove, Etiam hic Dii ſunt. 
So that of all per/ons, I ſhould moſt wonder at rho/e whoſe 
imployment particularly leads them to the underſtanding the 
parts and nature of man's body, if the proverb be not a great 
zjury to them, ſince they have fuller #:/ight into this demon- 
ftration of a Deity in the Fabrick of mans body, than many 
others who converſe only with ſome jejune and ſapleſs writings. 
And certainly, whatever is :magined to the contrary by men 
of weak underſtandings, the beſt way to cure the world of 
Atheiſm, is true Philoſophy, or a ſearch into the natures of 
things ; which the more deep and profound it is, the more im- 
poſſible will it be found to explicate all the phenomena of na- 
ture by mere matter and motion. It was wiſely obſerved of a 
great per/on and Philoſopher, that a'narrow and ſlight inſpetts- 
en into nature, inclined men of weak beads to Atheiſm; but 
a more thorow-inſight into the cawſes of things, made them 


more evidently ſee the neceſſary dependance of things on the 


great 


o , 


eat and wiſe Creator of them. A little knowledge of Phi- 
Joo is apt to make mens heads dizzy, and then in dan- 
ger of faling into the gulf of Athei/m; but a more careful and 
diligent view of it, brings them into /obriery and their right 
wits again. Such wa. or in/petticn had the followers of Epi- 
curus \nto the nature of *rhings; for when they found how in 
the preſent ate of the world the various motion and configu- 
ration of the particles of matter would handſomely ſalve ma- 
ny appearances Of nature, they, drunk with the /xcceſs, reel 
preſently into an I»finire ſpace, and there imagine they behold 
mfinite worlds made of the concretion of Atoms, and. ever 
lince their eyes. have been ſo duſted with theſe little Aroms,that 
they could ſee nothing elſe in the worid but them. Which 
how groſs and unreaſonable it is, vill appear from our preſent 
ſubjett ; for who but Lucretivs or Epicurzs could ever think thas 
our noſtrils were at firſt faſhioned as they are merely by the wie- 
lent impulſe of the air within which wauld force it ſelf a paſ- 
ſage out ? But how came the air into the body before it was 
forced out 2 did it firſt break- open the /;ps, make all that round 
cavity in the mouth, fot a paſſage through the aſpera arteria? 
but if when it was in, it would come out again, was not the 
mouth wide:enough to let it go? or did the firſt mas ſhut bis 
mouth on purpoſe to find another vent for the air ? if ſo, how 
chance the force of the air did not carry away the epig/orris ? 
or if it got ſafely up to the ns/e, how came it not to force a 
palſoge out about the eyes rather than to go down ſo low firſt? 

tif we. believe theſe rare contrivers of man's body, all the in- 
ward weſſels of the body were made by the courſe of water, as 
channels are; but how is it poſſible, to imagine that the Oeſ0- 
phagus and the fomach ſhould be fo curiouſly contrived by the 
mere force of water ? and that all the Inteſtines ſhould bemade 
only as channels to let it out again when it was once in ? but 
how comes then ſuch a kind of reciprocatio® and. Periſtaltick 
motion in thoſe veſſels > how come the ſeveral #ears of them. 
to be ſo firm? if it had been only a forced paſſe e, it would: 
have been direct and through the ſubſtance of the parrs, as 
we find it to be in all forced paſſages in the body of the earth. 
Beſides, if the water received. into the fomach forced the [ch 
ſage through the guts, how comes it not to run in the chan- 
wel it had made for it ſe/f? or did. it not. like that paſſoge 
when 
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when other chings came into it, and therefore found out a 
more ſecret one into the bladder ? but if that were made by 
the water, how came it to be ſo full of membranes, and ſo /ub- 
jel to dilatation ? Thus ridiculows will men make themſelves, 
rather than ſbew themtelves men in ownmg and adoring that 
infinitely wiſe and powerful God, who orders all things in 
the world according to the counſel of his Will. What can be 
more plain and evident than the peculiar »/efulneſs of the ſe- 
veral paris of mans body is ? What other intent can be ima- 
gined that man is formed with a mouth, but only for raking in 
of nouriſhment , and for receiving and letting forth of air? 
or that. an infant is ſo ready to open his mouth, but that 
there are breaſts and milk for him to ſuck in order to his now- 
riſhment ? Why ſhould the Oeſophagzy be ſo hollew and the 
ſtomach ſo wide, but that one was provided for the better con- 
wveyance of the meat down, and the other for the fermentation 
of it 2 Whence come all the other weſſe/s to be fo conveni- 
ently placed, were it not for the di#ribution of nouriſhment 
into the ſeveral parts, or for conveying away the excrements 
of it ? Can any one think that the ſeveral muſcles and ren- 
dn; ſhould 'be placed in-the more ſolid parts for any other 
end than for the better mcti4n of them ? or that the nerves 
ſhould be derived from the brazn into the ſeveral parts of the 
bedy for any other deſign than to be the inſtruments of ſenſe 
and mction ? or that the continual m1crion of the heart ſhould 
be for any other purpoſe, than for rece:ving and diſtribution of 
the blood through the arteries into the parrs of the body ? 
or that the eye with all its curious fabrick ſhould be only ac« 
cidentally imployed in ſeeing ? Theſe things are ſo plain, that 
howeyer the Epicureans may more ealily /oſe themſelves and 
deceive others in explaining the appearances of nature in ſome 
mmanimate beings, yet when they come with their blind con- 
courſe of Atoms to give an account of the parts of animals, 
4 themſelves only 
to contempt and pity. It were caſfie to multiply examples in this 
kind, but I ſhal! only mention one thing more, which is, if all 
the parts of mans body have no higher original than the con- 
courſe: of Atoms in the firſt man and woman, by what were 
the umbilical veſſels formed whereby the Chi/d in the wn. s 
receives its nouriſhment ? by what Atoms was the palſlage cn 
tne 
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the ſuccur nutritine framed” from the Mother to the Child ? 
how come thoſe weſels:to-c/o/e up fo naturally upon the bir1h 
of the Child, and it to ſcek its noureſhment in quite another 
way ? Will the particles of matter which by their concretion 
formed the firſt pair, falve this too ? Thus ſtill we ſee how im- 
poſjible It is (to go no further than our ſelves) to giveany to- 
lerable account of things. without m——_ power and Beg 
which produced all theſe things, and: hath' left fo plain an - 
ſcription of - bimſelf upon the works of nature, that none but 
thoſe who ſhut their eyes can abſtain from ſeeing it. 

I come now to the third evidence of a Deity, which is, that 
there are ſome beings in the world which cannot depend upon 
matter or motion, i. e. that there are ſome ſpiritual and imma- 
terial Subſtances or Beings (for if the thing be acknowledged, 
It is unbecoming a man to 'contend about: words) the conſe- 
quence of this for the Dn_—_ a Deity, neither hath been nor 
nay = will beden! by _ pe horn an in - Be- 
ing, the ſame 'principles leading to the denying r80 
of both, and | cn. Beings being the ſtrongeſt = re. 
there 'is ſomething above matter in the world. It there be 
then ſuch things in the World which matter and morion can- 
not be the cauſes of, then there are certainly ſpiritual and 
immaterial Beings, and that I ſhall make appear both as to 
the minds of 'men, ſome extraordinary Ces which are 
produced in the world. 

I. I begin with the nature of the ſoul of man. And herein 
I muſt confine my ſelf to thoſe arguments which diretly prove 
my preſent purpoſe, and on that account muſt quit all thoſe 
common arguments to prove the ſouls immortaluy from the 
aitributes of God; for all theſe do ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a 
Deity as already evident ; neither can I rely with ſafety on 
the way which ſome have taken to' provethe immortality of 
the ſul merely from the phenomena of ſenſation, which they 
endeavour to prove cantiotbe performed by mere matter and 
motion ; for granting all this, yet . the utmoſt that can be 
proved by it is no greater immortality in our ſouls Than in the 
ſouls of Brutes ; and in the ſence in which that ig «dmured, I 
ſuppoſe an Epicurean will not. deny the /oul'of man, to be 
immortal as Demonax in Lucian faid, when he was 'asked 
whether the /oul were immortal - ro. it is (faid he) but - 
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alt things «/{e pre; for thoſe who nake the-/eu/ to be nor bing 
bur ſome more ſubtle and aftive particles of matter, do not 
think that upon dearh they are annihilated, but that only they 
are di/perſed and diſſipated, or in the Platoniſts phraſe, may re- 
turn to the ſoul of the world, Theſe ways I cannot think to 
be ſufficient prcbations of fuch a {paritzal and immaterial Being 
in 210 Which we now enquire for; much Jeſs can I make uſe 
of ſo precarionsiand; mfriman bypotheſis as pr a-exifftence, which 
makes men apt to ſuſpett the cogency of ſuch reaſons which 
tend to proye the immortality of the ſoul, which are /mked 
with a ſuppoſition, , not. only avewedent either to /en/e or reaſon, 
but likewiſe need/e{s and 1wipertinent.. For I know no one ar- 
guwen,” Which doth dircttly; prove the immareriality of the 
/6ul, that doth in the leaſt rnferr any mece//ity of pra-exitence, 
but on the ſatne accownts it will prove the foul's ezernicy. Be- 
ing therefore thus at /iberry to enquire into the nature of the 
ſoul conſidered in her /&f, our only way muſt+ be to find out 
ſuch peculiar properties.in the ſoul of man, which cannot be 
ſatwved on ſauppoftion, there were nothing elſe but” 922ter and 
wotion in the world. Suppofing then that all ſemſation- in-man 
doth ariſe from corporea/ -morion, which is ſo ſtrongly aflerted 


* by the modern Philoſophers, and that the higheſt conceptions 


which depend: on ſenſe can amount no higher than +wogina- 
tion, Which is evident. ; if it can then. be: proved that there is a 
principle of a#ion in man which proceeds in . a different way 
of operation than ſen{ation doth, and that there are ſuch «pe- 
rations Of the ſoul which are not imaginations, it will be then 
clear that: there: is a principle in man higher than marter and 
wotion, Now although it be a task ſufficiently difficult to * 
explain the manner of ; ſenſation. it" ſelf in a mere mechanical 
wsy, ſuppoſing no higher: principle than mere matter, yer it 
will appear far more deffica/r, nay impoſſible without a ſpiri- 
twal or immaterial Beivg to ſalve ſach appearances in man 
which tranſcend the power, of imagination ; which will ap- 
pear by theſe following' operarians of the mind which every 
one who'bath it, may:;find within bimfelf, bi vi 14 £5 
{ 1. Corredtqug the errors of imagination. For if all our per- 
F 
JN 


1 


ceptions were nothing cle, but the wnages of corporeal t 

left in the broin, the judeywent of the mind muft of 

be. accordipg' to the. ;mpreſſions, which are made upon the 
Organs 


ans of ſenſes. But now if out minds can and do farm 
—_ of thimgs quite different from thoſe which are- p<. 
veyed by /enſe, there muſt be a higher printiple 'of knowledge 
in -1an than imagination is. For which the common inſtence 
of the juſt magnnude of the Sur is very yr If we: judge ac- 
cording to the image which is conveyed to the brain by our 
eyes, We can never 1maegine the Sun to be bigger than he ſeems 
to us to be ? nay though the /i2be be advantaged by the help 
of Teleſcopes, it cannot receive fach ans Image or ea of the 
Sun which anſwers to its juſt magnitude, viz. that it is 160 
times bigger than the Earth. From whence now comes this 
apprehenſion of the bigneſs of the Sun above that proportion 
which can poſſibly come in at our ſenſes ? If it be faid, har 
by the obſervation of the leſſening of objeiFs according to the 
proportion of dift ance, 1rhe mind may come to nnder ſtand how 
much bigzer the Sun' may be than be ſeems, I grant-it, but - 
withal enquire how the zmagination comes to have proporrions 
and diſtences which are mere re/pe#s, and can have no corps- 
real phantaſms whereby to be repreſented to it ; fo that by 
this very way of ratioeination-it is evident, that there is fome 
proncifple in man beyond imagination. ' Again, when the mind 
by ratiocination hath proceeded thus far and” finds the' Sun to 
be ſo great, what 1de# is there of this itade in the mind? 
the mind cannot fix it /elf on any rhivg but-it anuſt have an 
Idea of it 3 from whence comes- this 1dez? not from c 
real phanta(ms'; for none of them could ever convey the due 
magnitude of the Sun to the mind, and therefore the forming 
of this Idea muſt he- a-pure' a& of Intelleion which corre&s 
the errors of imagination, and is a principle above it. So in 
the /igbt of atick , when under water, the repreſentation of 
it by the ſenſe to imagmation is as crooked ; for torporeal mo- 
rips carries things to the eye; without any faghincer qpon 
them';' the ey9-conveys the image-to'the bran; the according 
to: the rules of: c al percepriow raft preſently take every 
thing for true which is conveyed thither ; now'from-what prin- 
ciple is it that this error of- oor ſenſes: is corretFed? So in 
many: other things wherein our imaginarion are quite puzleg, 
and wher' we go-according to- them, - it is rap to apprt- 
hend things as our reaſoy/ tells vs they are; a5 tothe An. 
ripodes Our innvogimations are —_ , hemind of —— 
2 [9 
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that the Antipodes to us muſt needs be in danger bf Anock- 
ing their heads againſt the Srars, and if they go upon any 
thing, it muſt be their heads, and that that part of the Hea- 
vens Which is in the other Hemiſphere is below us; theſe 
are pertinacious errors of imagination While we adbere to that, 
and are only corrigible by our reaſon, which makes it evi- 
dent to be otherwiſe. Beſides, there are many rhings our 
reaſon and underſtanding inform us that they may be, and 
yet our imaginations can form no Idea of them; let an Epi- 
curean Philoſopher try the power of his imagination in his 
Inane or Infinite empty ſpace, and he will ſoon find, that as 
ſtrong as his Phancy is, it will ſoon tre and retreat as not 
being able to courſe through 10 unimaginable a Space. So 
for eternal durgtion Our reaſon tells us the thing 15 poſſible, 
but when our zaginations begin to fradle up ſome concepri- 


. -ons Of it, they are preſently :ying both ends together ; which 


will make a ſtrange Idea of eternity ; the caſe is the ſame in 
the infinite diviſibility of quantity, which Epicurus was ſome- 
what aware of when he denied the thing. But how many 
Mathematical Problem; are there which will jade our ima- 
ginations preſently, and yet our reaſon ſtands ſtill and aſ+ 
ſures us of the poſſibility of the things, as in rwo lines coming 
nearer ſtill to each other, and yet never meeting, and in many 
other things , which moſt clearly evidence that there is a 
higher faculty in man which exceeds matter and motion, hen 
it 15s able thus. to, corrett the faults and to ſupply the gdefetts 
of imagination. 

2. Reflex atts of the mind upon it ſelf, argue a higher prin- 
ciple than imagimation. That thereare ſuch things are evident 
to any one who. hath any wſe of cogitation ; and if any one 
doubt of it, «his very dowbt:ing argues he hath reflex atts ; for 
he could not doubt whether he had or no, but by reflet:on up- 
on himſelf. Now that reflex a#s ſhould becauſed through mar- 
ter and motion, or through mere imagination is wnconceivable. 
For we ſee no matter can at upon it ſelf ; indeed one part of 
extended matter may aCt upon another, but not purely upon it 


. ſelf; the extremities of the fingers can never fee! themſelves, 


though they may couch each other ; neither can imagination re- 
fle# onit /elf ; for that proceeding upon corporeal images,muſt 
have ſuch a repreſentaciop from the ſenſes of what it acts upon ; 
now 
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now what image of it ſelf can be conveyed to the imagination 
through the external organs of ſenſe ? Theeye may ſee through 
the merion of the objetts of ſight preſſing upon it; but how can 
it ſee that it ſees 5 ſo the imagination receives the images con- 
weyed to the brain ; but what ſhop hath it to make new ones 
in of it ſelf, and ſo be guilty of the greateſt Idolatry of wor- 
ſhipping its own Image ? But though the imagination cannot 
thus refle, yet we find ſuch a principle within »s that is very 
apt to retire into it ſelf, and recollett things which could ne- 
ver have been conſerved fo long in that ſhop of ſhadows , the 
Imagination. For if imagination be nothing elſe but as a mo- 
dern Philoſopher defines it, conception remaining, and a little and Hobs Humane 
lutle decaying from and afier the att of ſenſe, like the motion Nature, ch. 3. 
of water after a ſtone is thrown into it, how is it poſlible that/*+ " 
at ſo great a diſtance of years, as we commonly find, the »mage 
of a thing may be retrieved with as much facility and freſhneſs 
as to circumſtances, as if it were but new done ? and that ac- 
count which he gives of remembrance is very weak and as 
cient, When he tells us, that remembrance « nothing el/e but 
the miſſing of parts, which every man expefteth ſhuuld ſucceed 
after they have a conception of the whole. For according to this, 
it is impoſſible for the men to retrive any objet# without wuti- 
lation of it ; and ſo there cannot poſſibly be a recolletiing of all 
circumſtances, when an objet# is once paſſed, and the morion be- , 
gins to decay. But all this while, we underſtand notbing by 
what means this decaying motion ſhould continue ſo long as our 
memory Can fetch things back, or by what means an objett,_j 
when once paſſed, can be recovered again, if memory be nothing * 
elſe but decayemng motion. Such perplexities muſt needs ariſe , 
when men will undertake to ſalve the inward operations of the 
{cul by mere motion ;,, but is it not evident that many times 
when the mind is imployed about other things, ſome phantaſms 
of rhings long ago paſt will come and - themſelves to the 
mind with as much c/earne/s as if new done > whereas if me- 
ory were decaymg motion, the longer paſt, the more impoſſible 
would it be to recover any thing; but, do we not find that many 
old men will better remember the circumſtances of many things 
they did in their Ch:/d-bood than a year or two before 2 Be- 
lides, we ſee what quickneſs and wivacity there is in our mnmtel- 
«tual faculties above corporeal motwrn, with what facility = 
mi 
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mind turns it ſelf from one ebject to another, how /addenly it 
rangeth the whole world, how it trips over mountains, crefſ+tb 
the ocean, mounts to the 5kies, and at laſt quarries upon it /elf, 
and all in the rwinkling of an intellettual eye ? As guick as the 
eye of the body is, the mind far exceeds it, and can withdraw 
the ag ination from attending the organs of ſenſe, thus do men 
who have their minds much fixed, fix their eyes too; and yet 
afterwards can ſcarce tell themſelves what they have looked 
on all that while, Sometimes the mind fits and compares phan- 
ta/ms together, and ſports it ſelf in ſorting them into ſeveral 
ranks and orders, and making matches between ſuch things 
which are ſure to have no affinity with each other, which are 
thence called ent1a rationts, or the creatures of the mind, And 
can all theſe and many other ſuch operations which men are 
con{cions to thernſelves of , be nothing elſe but the morion of 
ſome fleg matick matter , the reattion of the brain, and the 
mere effetts of Imagination ? . 

3. The profund (þeculations of the mind argue a power far 
above imagination and corporeal mation. F wonder how Epr- 
curns his ſoul, when , if we believe him, it was made up of 
Atoms, could ever imagine an Infinite Vacuity * Could mere - 
Atoms ever diſpute whether they were Atoms or no ? For I 
doubt not but Epicurrs was fain to argue much againſt him- 


elf, before he could perſuade himſelf to fo Fupendions a piece 


of folly ? Were there nothing in man but mere corporeal mo- 
tom, whence came the d:Þþute, whether the /ou! were corpore- 
al or no 2 Can Atoms frame Syllogi/ms in mood and fignre ? 
and mere matter argue pro and cow, whether it be watrer or 
ſomething eſe 2 What kind of aereal particles were their ſouls 
compounded of, who firſt fan/ied themſelves to be immaterial ? 
What ſtrange agitatwns of matter were thoſe which firſt made 
men think of an eternal fate? which thowghts have ever ſince 
fuck upon theſe /ittle ſpherical bodies, that they could ne- 
ver-yet dzburthen themſelves of them : Whence come ſuch 
amazing fears, fuch dreadfull apprebepſions, ſuch ſinking 
thoughts of their future condition in minds that would fain eaſe 
themſelves by bel:eving, that death would put a period both to 
ſoul and body ? Whence on the other fide come ſuch encourage- 
ing hopes, ſuch confident expe& ations, ſuch comſortable prepoſſeſ- 


frons of their future ſtate, in the ſouls of good men, when their 
/ bodies 
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bodiesare neareſt to the hy ve ? Seneca, who was ſomewhat du- 
biorus ſometimes as to the /atwure condition of the cul, yet could 
tell his dear Lucrlizs with what pleaſure he could think of it; 


and could elſewhere ſay of the /cu/, EF? bec habet —_—_ Pref ad Zuaſe. 
divinitatts ſuc and slum divina delettant, nec ut altenss inter. Nater. 


eft [ed ut ſus : the ſoul had that mark of Divinity m it, that it 
was mt piea'ed with Divine ſprculntions, and converted with 
them as with matters which nearly conterred it, And when it 
hath once wvewed the dimenſions of the Heavens, contemnit dc- 
1161/11 pri ras anguſt ras, it was aſhamed of the cottage it dwelt in; 
nay, were it not for theſe feculations, non fucrat opera pretium 
a/c, it had not been worth while for the ſoul to have been 
in the body; and as he goes on, Jetrabe hoc ineſtimable bomwm, 
won eft vita tanti ut [udem, ut aftuem., Could there be now 
ſo-great an Fpicuriſm in conemplation , were the ſoul of man 
of Epicurms his mould, a mere complexion of Atoms ? would 
dull and heavy matter ever have delighred to have ſearched ſo 
much into the cauſes of things, to have gone over the world 
in its c/at ions, and found more ſaweernef in Enowledge, than 
the little Epicure, the Bee, taſts in his choiceſt flowers ? Ept- 
caras his own Pyloſophy is a demonſtration againſt himſelf ; if 
his /-u/ had not been of a purer nature than he fanſied, he 
would never have made his fudy of Philoſophy a part of his 
Epituriſm ? had his ſoul been fach Atoms as he fanſied, when 
his br#im' had been well heated at his fudy, thoſe more vivid 
and ſpirituo:rs particles , like the ſpirits of wine,, had been in 
danger of eveporation, and leaving the more [umpiſh matter to 
covmplere his work, Of all perfons, I moſt admire that Phi/o- 
ſophers, who make fo much uſe of their underſtandings, ſhould 
io ungratefnlly requite them , and ſerve them like o/d horſes , 
when they have made them doe'all the ſerwihe they could , 
tarn them into the high-ways , and let them die in a ditch, 
Bat yet all Philoſophers have not been fo wnthankfull, ſome 
have underſtood fhe worth of their /ou! , and afferted it, if 
they. have not uſed too high, i. e. .Platonical expreſſions of 
it, making it a parrrcle,. not of marter, but of the Divine na- 
twre it ſelf, a little Deiry'in a Cotrage, that ſtays here a-while, 
2nd returns to that upper Region from whence it carne As 
Maniliurs ſpeaks, 
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An dubium eſt habitare Deum ſub peftore noſtro, 


In c#/umaue redire animas, cziloaue wenire ? 


And while the ſoul is here in its cape, it is continually flutter- 
ing up and down, and delighteth to look out now at this part, 
and then at another, to take a view by degrees of the whole 
Univerſe, as the ſame Poer goes on, 

Luid mirum noſcere mundum 
$1 poſſunt hommes, quibus eſt '& mundus in ipſis : 
Exemplumque Dei qui/que eſt in imagine parva ? 


The ſou! hath nothing more del:;ghrfull to it than knowledge, 
and no knowledge fo pleaſing and ſatwfattory as of him whoſe 
emage and pwerigticn it bears, who makes himſelf moſt 
known to ſuch as enquire after him ; 


/ Seque, ipſum inculcat & offert 
Ut bexe cognoſci poſſit, 


I conclude this with that of Seneca , in that excellenr Preface 
to his natural queſtions, O quam contempta res eſt homo niſs 
ſupra humans [e erexerit ! what a pitifull thing is man, were 
it not that his ſoul was apt to ſoar above theſe earthly things ? 
And by this aptneſs to ſoar ſo high above theſe rerrene objets, 
and to converſe with ſo much freedom with ſpiritual Beings, 
as well as abſtratted notions, we may certainly inferr that our 
rational ſouls are of a far more noble and refined nature, than 
that more feculent principle of imagination which always con- 
verfes in fce Romuli, and can go no further than our ſenſes 
carry it. Ahd thus I have made good the firſt proof , . that 
there is ſomething above matter and motion in the world, which 
is from that immaterial Being which is in man. 

The next evidence which we have of a Being above matter 
and motion, is, from the extraordinary effetts which have been 
n nature, ] ſpeak not now merely of ſuch things which by 
their natures and effets are manifeſted to proceed from ſome 
Bemgs which bear :|-will to mankind, multitudes of which 
are related by men philoſophical and inquiſitive , with ſuch 
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enumerations of circumſtances, and particular evidences, that 

they are not mere poſtures, that one may on the ſame 

grounds queſtion any mattcrof fa# which himſelf did not ſee, 

as ſuch relations which are delivered by per/c2214 without mte- 

reſt or deſign, and ſuch as were able to judge of the truth of 
circumſtances ; ſuch are both ancient and modern Philoſophers, 

Phyſictans, States men, and others. Neither ſhall I infiſt on ſuch 

prod:gies, which oft-times preſage revolations in States, if we 

believe Machiavel himſelf, who in a whole chapter detignedly D:/>»: ? 1.c.56 
proves it ; and profefſeth himſelf utterly to ſeek for the cauſes of 

them, unleſs they may be attributed to ſome /h1r11s and mtell:- 

gences In the air which give the world notice of ſuch things to 

come. But thoſe rhings which I ſuppoſe have the molt clear 

and undoubted evidence of trae and wndenbred miracles ( the 

matters of fact being attirmed by eye-witneſſes, who /ealed the 

truth of them with their /:wes ) are thoſe recorded in the ho- 

1. Scriptures; which there are only two ways to evade, either 

by queſt:oning the truth of the things, which I ſuppoſe in the 

precedent book we have proved with as much rational evi- 

dence as any thing of that nature is capable of, or elſe that the 

tings therein recorded might be /alved without a Derty. For 

which only two ways have been excogitated by Atheiſt ical ſpt- 

rits, either attributing them to the power and mfluence of the 

Stars, the foundations of which fond and abſurd opinion have 

been taken away by thoſe many Writers, who have rationally 7. D. i Aore's 
confuted the whole Art of Fudicial Aſtrology, or elſe that they Myſtery of 
are done by the mere power of imagination, which is the way Godlinels, £7, 
of Awvicenna and ſome other Avakick Writers , which is ſo © #5116417 
wild an effect of the power of imagination, that nothing doth 

ſo much demonſtrate the irregular motions of it, as ſuch an 

opinion doth ; and is ſufficiently derided and refuted by Pom- 

ponating himfelf. Now then, it being an acknowledged prencipie 

In nature, that every thing continues wn ti49 courſe ut 151m, 

till ſomething more powerfull put it out, it then ſuch chngs 

have been im the world, which have been real alterations of 

the courſe of nature, as the Suns /*mdmg [?:!1 im the rime of 

Joſhua, then there muſt be ſomething above matter and motr- 

on, and conſequently that there is a God, 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Origin of the Univerſe. 


The neceſſity of the belief of the Creation of the world in erder 


#9 the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the 
Philoſophers who comrradiet Moſes: with a particular ex- 
amination of them. The ancunt tradition of the world con- / 


ſonant to Moſes ; proved from the Ionick Philojophy of Tha- 


les, and the Italick of Pythagoras. The Pythagorick Cab- 
bala rather «Egyptian than Mc/aick. Of tbe fluid matter, 
which,was the material principle of the Univerſe. Of the 
Hypothi6s of the eternity 6 the world aſſerted by Ocellus 
Lucanus and Ariſtotle. The weakneſs of the foundations on 
which that opinion # built. Oj the manner of forming prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy. The poſhbility of creation proved. No 
arguing from the preſent ji ate of the world againſt its begin- 
ming, ſhewed from Maimonides. The Platoniſts arguments 
from the goodneſs of God for the eternuty of the world, an- 
ſwered, Of the Stoical Hypotheſis of the eternity of matter ; 
whether reconcilable with the Text of Moſes. Of the Opini- 
ons of Plato and Pythagoras concerning the pra-exiſtence of 
matter to the formation of the world. The contradittion of 
the eternity of matter to the nature and attributes of God. 
Of the Atomical Hypotheſis of the Origin of the Univerſe. 
The world could not be produced by @ caſual concourſe of 
Atoms proved from the nature and motion of Epicurus bis 
Atoms , and the Phenomena of the Univerſe, eſpecially the 
produttion and nature of - Animals, Of the Carteſian Hypo- 
theſis, that it cannot ſalve the Origin of the Univerſe wih- 
out a Deity gruing wotion to matter. . 


L E Foundations of Religion being thus eſtabliſhed in the 


Being of God, and the Immortality of the Scul, we now 


come to erect our /uper/trac{ure upon them, by afferting the 
undoubted truth and certainty of that account of the world 
which is given us in the writings of Moſes. Which beginning 
with the world it ſelf , leads us to a particular conſideration 


of 
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of the Origin of the Univerſe, the right underſtanding of 
which hath very great influence upon our belief of all that 
follows in the Word of God. For although we ſhould affert 
with Epicurzs the Being of a Deity, if yet with him we add 
that the wor/4 was made by a caſual concourſe of Atoms, all 
that part of Religion which lies in obedience to the Will of 
God is unavoidably deſtroyed. All that is left, is only a kind 
of Veneration of a Pe:ng more excellent than our own, which 
reacheth not to the government of men's lives, and fo will 
have no force at all upon the generality of the world., who 
are only allured by hopes or awed by fears, to that which of % 
their choice they would be glad to be freed from. Beſides , 

What expreſſions of gratitude can be left to God for his good- 

ne[s,it he interpoſe not in the affairs of the world? What de- 

pendence can there be on divine goodneſs, if it benot at all mani- 

ifeſted in the world > What apprehenſions can we have of God's 

infinite wi/dom and power, if neither of them are diſcernible in 

the Being of the world ? And as the opinion of Epicurzs de- 

ſtroys Religion, ſo doth that of Ariffoile which attributes eter- 

nity to the Univerſe, and a neceſſary emanation of it from the 

firit cauſe, as /ight comes from the Swn; for if ſo, as Maimo- Mere Nevech, 
nides well obſerves, the hole religion of Moſes i overthrown, #: **© 35: 
all bis miracles are but impoſtures , all the hopes which are 

grounded on the Promiſes of God, are wain and fruitleſs. For if 

the world did of neceſſity exiſt,-then God is no free agent ; and 

if fo, then all mſ#ituted Religion is to no purpoſe; nor can 

there be any expe&ation of reward, or fear of puniſhment from 

him who hath nothing elſe to doe in the world; but to ſet the 

great wheel of the Heawens going. So much is it our concern- 

ment to enquire into the true orginal of the world ; and on 

what evidence of reaſon thoſe opinjons are built, which are ſo 

contrary to that account given of it in the very entrance of the 

Buoks of Moſes, Wherein we read the true or;gin of the 

world to have been by a produttion of it by the ommipotent Will 

and Word of God. This being then the plain aſſertzon of Mo- 

ſes, we come to compare it, in point of reaſon, with all thoſe 

ſeveral hyporbeſes which are repugnant to it, which have been 

embraced in ſeveral ages by the Philoſcphers of greateſt eſteem 

in the world. Which may be reduced to theſe four :. 1. Such 

as ſuppoſe the world to have exiſted as it is from all eternity. 

Eee 2 2. Such 
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2. Such as altribute the formation of the world as it « to Ged :, 
but withall aſſert the pra-exiſtence and eternity of matter. 

3. Such as deny any eternity to the world, but aſſert the origin 

of it to bave been by a caſual concourſe of atoms. 4. Such as 

endeatour to explain the origin of the Univerſe and all appear- 

ances of rature, merely by the Mechanical Laws of the motions 

of marker. 

Sect, 2, I begin with thoſe who afferted the etcrniry of the world as 
it «s, among whom Ariſtotle hath born the greateſt name ; 
who ſeems to have arrogared this opinion to himſelf; for when 

he enqpires into the judgment of the Phileſophers, who had 

« Ariſtot. de ce- Writ before him, he ſays of them, yJubwor who uy d mav]is val 
lo,1, 1. c. 10. gamy, all the Philo[cphers aſſerted that the world was made, tho' 

- ſome one way. ſome another. And were this true which A4- 

14/*otle faith, it would be the ſtrongeſt prejudice againlt his 

opinion ; for if the werld had been crernal , how ſhould it 

come to paſs, that the eldeſt Ph/o/ophers ſhould ſo readily and 

unanimouſly embrace that cpinion which alerted the produttion 

of the world ? Was it not a ſtrong preſumption of the now:ty 

of the Untverſe, that all Nations to whom the Ph:lo/cphers re- 

ſorted had memorials left among them of the firſt origin of 

things * And from hence it is,obſervable, that when the hbu- 

mour of philo[ophizing be to take the Greeks (about the 

XL 0!ywpiad, when we may ſuppoſe Thales to flouriſh) the be- 

ginning of the world was no matter of diſpute, but, taking that 

for granted, the enquiry was, out of what material Principle 

the Univerſe was formed ; of which Thales thus delivers his 

De Nat. Deor. opinion In Tully; aquam dixit eſſe initium rerum, Deum autem 

{, 1. cap. 215: eam mentem que ex aqua cuntta fingeret , wherein he plainly 

diſtinguiſheth the effic:ent frome the material cauſe of the 

world. The prime efficient was God, the material principle, 

water. It is a matter of ſome enquiry, whether the firſt prin- 

 caples of Philoſophy among the Greeks were not rather ſome 

\ Traditional things conveyed to_ them from orhers. than any 

certain Thecr:es which they had formed from their own exper;- 

ments and obſervations, The former is to me far the more pro- 
bable of many account?, but chietly on this, that the fir/# prin- 
c:ples of the two Founders of the chief /etts of Philoſopher: , 
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w12,, the Ionick and [ralick (for all the other were but the va- 
rous z//ueg of theſe two) did come ſo near to that which we 
have 
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have the greateſt reaſon to believe to haye been the moſt certain 
account of the origin of the world. For this opinon of Thaler 
ſeems to have been part of that univer/al traduion which was 
continued in the world concerning the fir/# principles of things: 
for I do not ſee any reaſon to averr with ſv much contidence; 
as ſome doe, that thoſe Phz/o/ophers who ſpake any thing con- 
ſonantly to Mo/es, muſt preſently converſe with the Fews, tran- 
ſcribe their opim:ons out of the Scriptures, or have them con- 
veyed to them in ſome ſecret Cabbala of the Creation, as it is 
affirmed of Py:hagoras and Plato, and may with no lefs reaſon 
of Thales. But this I ſuppoſe may be made evident to any 
conliderative per/on , that thoſe Philoſophers of Greece , who 
converſed moſt abroad in the world, did fzeak far more agree- 
ably to the true account of things, than fuch who only endea- 
voured by their own rs to 1mprove Or corrett thoſe princs- 
ples which were delivered by the other Ph:/oſophers. Which 
L impute not ſo much to their converſe with the Moſaick 
writings, as to that univer/al tradition of the firſt ages of the 
world, which was preſerved far better among the Phznicians, 
 /E7 yptians, Chaldeans, and others, than among the Greeks. 
For which we have this evident reaſon , that Greece was far 
more varbarozs and rude in its elder times , than thoſe other 
Nations were, which had means of preſerving ſome monu- 
ments and general reports of the firſt ages of the world, when 
the Grecians wanted them. , And therefore we find that 
Greece from its b:7inning ſhined with a borrowed 7ight ; and 
ſaw not by an extrami/ſion of rays of knowledge from it (elf, 
but by an imtromi//ion of thoſe repreſentations of things which 
were received from other Nations, Thoſe who formed Greece 
firſt into civil ſocieties, and /i:ked it into the ſhape of well or- 
«ered Common-wealths , were ſuch who had been traders for 
knowledge into foreign parts. To which purpoſe Diodors Si- 
culus informs us that Lycurgus and Solon, as well as the Pc- 
ets, Orpheus, Muſzus, Melampns and Homer, and the Philo- Bibliorh. !. 
Jephers, afterwards Pythagoras, Plato, and others, had gamed - ay - Pap 
moſt of their knowledoe and wiſdom out of Fgypt; my, he x2 
faith in general, :-v0 4 rag iarnm SeBZarut wy 5H curdonr x; 
nada, maar ws Aiunoy en Tels agyalots Yoovers, ive ff oy- 
T&4) 3 Vojuluwy x, id4ias wildyuoar. All theſe who were renown: 
ed among the Greeks for wildom and learning , did in ancien: 
fIIMC 
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time reſort to Fgypt, to be acquainted with their Laws and 
knowledge. On this account theretore we are not to ſeek for 
the ancient and genuine tradition of the world from the native 
and home-bred Greeks , ſuch as Ariſtotle and Epicurws , but 
from thoſe who took the pains themielves to ſearch into thoſe 
records which were preſerred among the e/der and more know- 
ing Nations: And although the Nerions they reſorted to , 
ſought to advance their own reputation in the hiſtories of their 
ancient times, of which we have already given a large account, 
yet they were more fa:rbfull in the account which they gave 
of the cr;2:n of the whole Univerſe, For it appears from 
Diogenes Laertins, that the «Ag yprians did conſtantly believe, 
that the world had a beginuing, and was corruptible ; that ut 
was a ſpnerical, and the. ſtars were of the nature of fire ; 
that the ſoul was if an immortal nature, and did paſs up and 
down the world, Which Laer:izs cites from Hecat as and 
Ariſtagoras. So that we need not make Pythagoras acquaint- 
-ed with ſuch a Cabbala of the Creation , which in all proba- 
bility neither the Fews nor he ever dreamt of ; we find a fair 
account may be given of moſt of the opinions of Pythagoras , 
and whence he derived them , without forcing the words of 
Moſes into ſuch a ſence , which the plaimnef and perſpicuity of 
the writings of Moſes, argue them not capable to admit of, 
But I will not deny from thoſe concurrent ze/f:monies of Her- 
mippres and Ariftobulus, belides Origen, Porphyrie, Clemens A- 
lexandrinus, and others, that Pythagoras might have had op- 
portunity of converſing with the Fews, (which it is moſt pro- 
bable was in Chaldzs, after the Captivity, at which time Py- 
thagors was there among them) but that Pythagoras ſhould 
converſe with- the ſucceſſors of Eliſha on mount Carmel, as 
Voſſius thinks; or that Moſcbus the Sidonian Philoſopher, in 
Iamblichus, ſhould be Moſes, as others fanſie ; or that pre- 
exiſtence of ſculs (ſhould be part of the Moſaick Cabbala ; or 
that the Pyrhagerick numbers, as they are explained by N;- 
comachus Geraſenus in Photins , ſhould be adequate to the 
days of the Creation Cabbaliſtically underſtood , are fancies 
too extravagant and Pyrbagorean, to be ealily embraced. If Py- 
thagoras was circumciſed , it was more for love of the e/Zgy- 
ptians than the Fews, among whom he ſpent his twenty two 
_ years; if pre exiſtence of ſouls be a rational hypotheſis, we may 
thank 
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thank the e-£gyprians for it, and not Moſes ; if numbers be fo 
expreſſive of the work of Creation, we are beholding to the A- 
rithmetical Hieroglyphicks of eg ypr for them. But although 
P)thagoras might pot be acquaznted with ſuch a philoſopbick F* Mathom H:- 
Cabbala of the Creation, which none of the Fews, as far as we 7925929 Kor 
can find, underſtood, till ove more verſed in Plats and Pytha- — 
goras than in the /earning of his own Nation, viz. Philo of A- "0 
lexandria, began firſt to exerciſe his wi on the Text of Moſer, 
with Platonick notions; yet I ſhall cafily grant that Pythage- 
ras , by means of his great imduſtry and converſe with the 
learned Nations, might attain to far greater knowledge of ma- 
ny myſterious things in natural Philoſophy , and as to the ori 
2m of the' Unizer/e , than any of the home-bred Philoſophers 
-of Greece, or it may be, than any one of the Nations he re- 
ſorted to, becauſe he had the advantage of comparing the ſeve- 
ral accounts of them together, and extra#img out that which 
he judged the bef of them. And hence Plutarch tells us, that O_ 7 
the firlt principles of the world, according to Pytbagoras, were nag, —— 
theſe two, the one was 73 muilixoy ailioy x; 5iNwr ( imp i ves 
>#%5) an attive and forming - principle , and that was God, 
whom he called Mind, (as Anaxagoras lifewiſe did) the other 
WaS 7% TaMW)muy Te # Unnor ( img iv 6 ceglds wouT@r) paſſive 
and material, which is, tbe wiſible world. 
And thus we ſee theſe two renowned Founders of the Jonick Se, 2. 
and [ralick ſocieties of Philoſophers, both giving their concur- 
rent Teſtimony with Moſes as to the true origin of the world, 
and not at all differing from each other; for thus Thales 
ſpeaks in Dzogenes Laertins, wgsa8dmdloy fs avlov, $xis © aflert- pr Thake. 
7 Þ, 23hMgv 67G, munua y 8, God is the eldeſt Being , 
becauſe unbegotten ; the world the moſt beautifull, becauſe it 
God's workmanſhip. To which thoſe expreſſions of Plato, in 
nis Times, come very near ( whoſe Philoſophy was for ſub- pj,., :, 7ima; 
{tance the ſame with the Pyrhagorean ) when he had before p. 1047. «4 #i- 
aſcribed the prodnuttion of the world to the goodneſs of God , cins, 
which goodneſs of his did incline him to make all other :hings 
like himſelf. Ou v7 WW vr bo md deirw Segr dM mhlu 70 
xsAargy. For the moſt excellent being cannot but produce the 
moſt excellent effetts. And as to the materia! principle out 
of which the v0r!/4 was made, there appears no great dif- 
ference between the Je of Thales, and the gan of Plato 
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and Py:;5a2orrm ; for Plate, when he tells us what a kind of 

thing the mcterial principle was, he deſcribes it thus , # #5- 

Chalcia nee CoA 27 dE VE IWOY MINDED X) arak]ws , which as Chal- 
wh Ng * cds renders it, is morn mmportunc fluctuans neque unquam 
2 4 quie/cens, 1t Was a _wiſible rorporeal thing ( mav Gow giv Geg]ty* ) 
which was mever at reſt, but in continual dilorderly motion 

and agitation: Which is a full explication, 1 ſuppoſe, of what 

Thales meant by his water, which is the ſame with that ;>5; 

| or mixture of mud and water together , which others ſpeak 
Amt. in 1. r. of as the principle of the Univerſe ; as Orphers, in Athenagc- 
- - er. Chriſt, ras, and the Scholtaſs on Apollomizes cited by Grertizes and 0- 
as thers. Which we have the more reaſon to believe, becauſe 
the /ucceſſors of Thales, Anaximander and Anaxagoras, ex- 

preſs themſelves to that purpoſe. Anaximander called the 

Sea, 7 axzms vyegcies asiaver, the remainder of the primitive 

moiſture: and Anaxagoras ſays, before the Nzg, or God, ſet 

things in their order, Tev)e xguele fv us Tue se, all things 

were at firſt confuſed together ; Which muſt needs make that 

which Chalcidizs tells us Numenius attributes to Pythogoras , 
Chalcid.;nTim. which his Tranſlator calis S1/vam fluidam, or fluid Matter, 
p- 39+ Which is the ſame likewiſe with the Phenicians Mer , which 
Enjeb. Prep. E- aS appears by Eu/ebins, ſome gg iaur, others gaamdes wits 
warg.1.1..10. gyvuv, ſome, mud or ſlime, others, the putrefattion of watery 
mixtures, Which they ſay was, emees xliows x; Jreors iner, the 

ſeed-plet of the Creatiumn and the generation of things, Thus we 

fee how Thales with the Phanicians from whom he was deri- 

ved, as Laertirrs tci!s us and Pythagoras, with the eAgyptians 

and others, .concvrr with Me/c:, not only in the produttion 

of the world , but in the manner of it, wherein is expreſſed 

a fluid matter wich was the material principle out of which 

Gen. 1.2. the world was formed, when we are told that the earth was 
without form and woid,, and the Spirit of. God moved upon the 

face of the waters, 1. e. that all at firſt was but fluid matter; 

for P. Fapi;, from R. Kimchi, renders IT by gan, which flu- 

id matter was agitated and moved by the Divine Spirit, or the 

vu plaſtica mundi, fo Chryſoſtom calls it Wigyne Column * and 

ſo Druſizs and P. Fagizs explain 1M by ron or apita- 

t10n. And herein we have likewile the conſent of thoſe fore- 

named excellent Philoſophers, who ttribute the origin of 

particular things in the world to chis coitation Or motion - 

tne 
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the fluid matter. For Chalcidias ſpeaking not only of Thales, Chalcid.inItm. 
Pythageras, Plato, but of ' Anaximenes, Heraclitas, and others, ?- 375 
ſays thus of them, omnes igitur hi---in motu poſitam rerum ori- 


ginem cen/uerunt : they all agreed in this, that the Origin of 

things was ts be aſcribed to the motion of the parts of matter. 

So the Phagycians called this motion of the particles of matter 

dige Copd MY, mrevuatudnr a dark and bluſtering wind. And 

how ſuitable this explicarion of he br of things from / 


the motion of fluid matrer is.to t ory of nature, appears 

by thoſe many experiments by which-mixt bodies are ſhewed to 

ſpring from no other material principle than the particles of 

fluid matter. Of which you may read a diſcourſe of that »:- 

| gemions and learned Gentleman Mr. Boyle in his Sceptical Chy- $ceprical Chy- 
miſt. Only thus much may here ſuffice to have made it ap- #i/.p.i 15. &c* 

pear, that all thoſe Philoſopbers, who were moſt inquiſitive at- 

ter the ancient and genuine tradition of the world concerning 

the ff beginning of things, did not only concur with Moſes 

in the main thing, that its beginnmg was from God, but inthe 

particular circumſtances of it, as to the fluid matter and the 

motion thereof, Concerning which I may yet add, if ir be 

material, the Teſtimony of Homer in Plutarch. 


Nuys, lon woos Sermon ThruxTe!. lliad. E. 


And in Chalcidias : Inque eadem ſententia Homerus eſſe iwve® 4p; 
nitur, cum Oceanum & Thetin dicat parentes efſe geniture ; 

curmgue juijurandum Deorum conftitust aquam, quam quidem Chalcid p. 178. 
ipſe appellat Stygem, antiquitati tribuens reverentiam, C& jure- - he hos _ 
Jurando mbil conſtituens reverentius. To which purpoſe like- **** #: 37: 
wiſe Ariſtotle ſpeaks in his Metaphyſicks, that the reaſon why ,,, anbyſ. 1. 1 
Styx was made the arh of the Gods, was becauſe water was ,.;, 
ſuppoſed to be the material principle of things, which he faith 

Was afgyaia Tis aim X} Targa we © vous Sita, a moſt an- 

cient tradition concerning the Ofigin of the Univerſe. And tells 

us before, that ſome were of opinion, Tis Tewreaaivs, x may 

29 Tis vou horas x awyaTes HtoaryHouyras, that the moſt anci- 

ent and remote perſons and firſt writers of Theology held this 

opinion of water being the firſt material principle of things. 
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Having thus made it appear what a co»/czzr there was be- 
tween the ancient tradition of the world, and the writings of 
Mv/4s concerning the Origin of the world; I now come to 
conſider upon what pretence of reaſon this rraditicn came to 
be contradicted and the eternity ofthe world alierted, For which 
we are to conſider, that the difference of the forme b:/o/»pher s 
of the. omck /eet, after the time of Thales, as to The materia! 
-rmciple of the world, one ſubſtituting air, another fire inſtead 
of water, rendred the tradition. its ſelf /uſpected among other 
Ph:lo{ophers, eſpecially when the bamour of mrovating in Ph; 
loſophy was got among them, and they thought they did no- 
thing unleſs they contradicted their Maſters ; thence came 
that »u/trpliciry of Sects preſently among them, and that Rp; 
loſoply which at firft went much on the original rradiciun of 
the world, was turned into d;/pures and altercatiors, which 
helped as much to the finding out of Trut-, as the g/ting of 
two Cocks on a dung-hill doth to the finding out the Fee! 
that lies there. - For which, ſcraping and ſearching into the 
natures of things had been-'far more proper, than contentions 
and ranglimgs with cach other ; but by means of this /;::- 
gious humour, Phyoſophy from being a dejign, grew to be a 
mere Arr, and he was accounted the beſt Philo/opher, not that 
ſearched further into the bowels of nmarure, but that dreſſed 
and :ricked up the notions he had in the belt poſture of Jefence 
againſt all who came to oppoſe him. From hence thole opz- 
n10ns were-moſt plauſible, not which were moſt rrue, but which 
were moſt defenſible, and which Des-Carres his ſecond element, 
had all the Angles cut off, on which their adwver/aries might 
have an advantage of jufling upon them, and then their op4- 
ions were accounted-moſt pure when they are ſo fpherical, as 
to paſs up and down without imterruptzon., From ſuch a de- 
generacy of hilsſophy as this we have now mentioned, aroſe 
the (P1913468 of the etc rnuty of the world ; for the certain rra- 

' ditto: of the world being now /oft in-a crowd of Philoſophers, 
whoſe main 47m was to ſet wp for themſelves, and not to rae 
with the commer bank , fo that there could be no cr-tat2 and 
convittive evidence given to a ſhuffling Philoſcpher that thing s 
were ever otherwiſe than they are ; they found it moſt deferr- 
/ile to aſſert that the world never had a beaming, nor would 
aaye an </, hut alwavs 4d, and would comme in the Stat? 

the: 
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they were in. This opinioff, thongh A4riFv:/e ſeems to make 
all before him to be of another mind, yet was harehed, as far 
as we can find, at firſt;under Pyrhogorar Nisſucceſſors by Oce/- 
lus Lucanas, as appears by his book Riill extant, et 7Hs 53 Tar 
Tis vows of the nature of the Univerſe ; to whom Ariftorle 
hath not been a little beholding, as Ludov. Nogarola hath 
m part manifeſted in his »ece; on Ocellus, although 4:07? 
had not the ingenuity of Pliny; ag1uſcere per quog projecevis 

From Ariftorle this opinior! together with his name, ſpread 
it felf much farther, and became the cp:n/on. moſt in vogue 
among the Heathen Philo/ophers, eſpecially after the rife of 
Chriſtianity ; for then not only the Periprrerichs, but the 
modern Platoniſts, Plotimer, Apnleins, Taurus, ' Famblichus, 
Alcinons,- Proclus and others, were all engaged int flie de/ence 
of the eternity of the wor/4, thinking thereby the berter to 
overthrow Chriſtianity. Hence carne the hur and eager con- 
teſt; between' Proclus, Stmplicias, and Philoponus, who under- 
took to anſwer Proclus his eighteen. arguments for the eternity 
of the world, and to: charge Arifotle with Rlf-contradittion 
ir} reference to it. | But nothing' were they tmtoretroubled a- 
bout, ' than to; reconcile the Tim-.eus of: Plato with the erernity 
of the world, which they made to be a mere Hyp:theſis, and 
a kind of Diagramme to ſalve providence withal ; although 
the plain Hae . of Plats not only: there, 'bnt elſewhere do ex- 
preſs,as fir as we can judpe by his way of B4iiqy, Bi real 
judgment 'to hve been for the produttion of the Wor 4 by God, 


"| Platon. Sor rife. 


For which-purpoſe we fiave this bbſttvable: Teftzmony I his',. ig, 24. 5 


Sephi/ta, where he divides all manner of produc7ions of things 
into 4vine and hutrant, and oppoſes the pinjen that conceived 
all thirigs to be: produced, by an eternal power, to the opinion 
of the vu!pay, which'fajth he, Wag av pyTiy dum Jury 47M 
mes difjas aitudni' 5's Sdriids tte Bb 1:97 were 
duc 1 by a"blintd force of nature withLut avy reaſon vr c01+ 
ſel, to "thich he oppoſeth the other opinion, that they are 
made «7 158 Tr 9 Siguuns Silas dm Net lyrowr ne, by & divine 
power wth infinite reaſon” and wiſddm,. and when. Theatct s 
expreffeth 'Himiſelf"in 'ar\ Academcal ay as to cithicr of theſe 
opimons, the boſpes Eleatenſis, hb there'ads the. ! of the 
Phils ſopher, tx him, if he'thought he jvere inclinab.” to the 
other opinion, V0, av To niyw WP mules aiayralas £1 e950 
Ffif 2 Telly 
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Foiy runoyur. He would undertake to make him confeſ* 
the contrary by the tvidencs of reaſon which be would bring. 
And we ſhall ſee what great reaſon there is for this opinion, 
when we conſider what weak and infirm foundations the con- 
trary is built upon. For allthe arguments which either O-el- 
lus,or CT the modern Platoniſt; SIG of are built 
on theſe following /uppoſitions which are all falſe. 1. That it 
x unconceivable that things ſhould ever have been m any other 
ſtate than they are, 2. That there s no other way of predudion 
but by Generation. 3. That God is no free agent, but prodit- 
ceth the world by neceſſity of nature. 

I. That ut & unconceivable that things ſhould ever have beer 
any otherwiſe than they are, The reaſon of which ſuppo{irion was 
this, that the 2a concluſions of reaſon, which they pro- 
ceed upon in Philoſophy, were taken up from the obſervation of. 
chings as they are at preſent in the world, Which is evident 
from the gruumd of Ariſtotle's condemning the opinion of Em- 
pedocles, who allerted the produfion of the world, and yet 
the incorruptibility of it. Td u& uv yori jaar, aid oy d' Ts, 
#1) eavar % ddvvdmwy, Which he accounts impeſſible and” gives 
this as his reaſon, wiva 3 mum 47400 wWAtgus, Gam ii maar 
miy]wy 26,0 Vadggerre. For, faith he, nothing elſe can-be 14: 
tionally aſſerted, but what we find to be in all things or at 
leaſt im moſt; now becauſe there could nothing be found in the 
world which was produced (i.e. by generation) and yet was. 
incorruptible, therefore he concludes it impoſſible it ſhould be 
ſo with the Univerſe. By which we evidently ſee what the 
grand principles of reaſon among the Philoſophers were : wiz. 
ſuch obſervations as they had made from the preſent courſe of 
nature in the order of the Univerſe. From hence aroſe that 
ſtrong preſumption among them, which hath been fo taken 
for granted, that it hath been looked on as a commoun notion 
of bumane nature,viz.ex nibilo nibil fit which was the main ar- 
gument uſed by them to prove the eternity of the world : and 
by others to prove the a_—_ of matter So Ocellus argues 
againſt both the diſſoluticnand produttion of the world from this 
principle; if the world be bifetoed, ſaith he; it muſt either be 
nn es 79 Gy, i es T9 wi by, ether into that which is, or into 
that which is not ; it cannot be diſſo;wed into that which is, be- 
cauſe then the Univerſe cannot he deſtroyed ; for that which ts, 
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is either the Univerſe, or a part of it : neither can it be diſſol- 

wed into that which is not, «un10 1 Th iy amemiaamne on Th wit 

ty]eop, i 635 T8 wu 3y are ruliivas. For it is impoſſible that a thing ſhould Oceilu Lucanue 
be made out of that wHich ts notor be diſſolved into nothing. And ?: = ed. Comp 
Ari/totle ſomewhere tells us,that it is a principle which all the "*: 

writers of natural Philo/ophy are g=_ in, (vei 33 mwTvs $u0- Phyſic. |. 4. 
10 uren Tis Eng drayns 0 wet 7 puoes) which is & uy or? 

wrede aJirens, that it is impoſſible for any thing to come out of 

nothing. But now when we obferve upon what ground: this 

principle was took up by theſe Philoſophers, we have no reaſorr 

to admit of it as an Univerſal fandard of nature. For we 

find by theſe Naturalits, who thus afferted this principle, that 

when. they go about to prove it, it is only from the courſe of 

Generations in the world, or from the works of Art, both 

which ſuppoſe matter pre exi/tent, and from theſe ſhort co/- 

lettions they form this univerſal Maxim. And from hence p- war. 2. 1 
when they diſcourſed of the manner whereby God did produce 

the world, their imaginations ran preſently upon that which 

| the Epicurean in Tully enquires after, que mol1tio ? que ferra- 


menta ? qui weites ? que machine ? qui miniſtri tants operis fue- 
runt ? they apprehend God only as an Artificer that contrives 
the World firit into a-plarform, and then uſeth inſtruments 
to erect it, and conſequently ſtill ſuppoſs the matter ready for: 
him to work upon. So true is that of Ba/bus in Tully whem n, 1, Dur. 
he comes to diſcourſe of the nature of God ; m quo nibil eff 1. >. 
difficilius quam 4 con[uetudine oculorum aciem mentss abducere ; 
nothing « more difficult than 10 abſtrat our minds from the ob- 
ſervations of this wiſible world when we ſeek» to apprebend the 
Niture of the Deity, Thus we ſee upon what general grounds 
the Philoſophers proceeded, and from what. they took them, 
and how inſufficient any colle;ons from the preſent order of 
the Univerſe are to determine any thing concerning Its pro- 
duftion by. For ſuppoſing a produt:on of the world, ſeveral 
:bings mult of neceſſity be ſuppoſed in it, diferent from what 
the preſent order of the world is ; and it 1s an unreaſonable 
thing to argue from-.a thing when it is in its greateſt perfe- 
ton, to what muſt always have been in the ſame thing; fer 
by this means we muſt condemn many things for fal/ities 
which are apparently true, and believe many others to be 
true which are apparently fal/e. For which Aſaimonides uſetir 
an excellent ſimilitude. Suppoſe, faith he, one of Exquiſite _ 
rrura 
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More Kevoch. tural parts, whoſe Mother dies afjoom be is born, and his Fathey 


brings him up in an Iſland, where he may have no ſociety with 
mankind till be be grown up to years of underſtanding, and 
that he never ſaw any female of either man 6r beaft : Suppoſe 
now this per/on to enquire of the firſt man he ſpeaks with, how 
men are born, and how they come into the world. The othey 
tells him, that every man is bred im the womb of one of the 
ſame kind + with our ſelves, thus and this formed ; and that 
while we are in the womb we have a very little body, and 
there move and are nouriſhed, and we grow up by little and 
little till we come to ſuch @ bigneſs, and then we come forth 
eto the world, and yet grow {Fill till we come to ſuch a pro- 
portion as we are of, Here prejently this young man ſtops him 
and enquires, when we were thrs little tn the womb and did 
lrve, move and grow, did we not eat and drink, and' breath 
at our month and noſtrils as we do now? did i2ve not eaſe Na- 
ture as we do now ? If it be anſwered him, mo; then he pre- 


[ently is ready to deny it, and offers to bring” demonſtrations 


that it was witerly impoſſible that it. ſhould be 6: For, ſaith be, 
if either of 2s teaſe breathing, but for an hour, our motion antl 
life ts gone; how is it thex poſſible for one' of us though never 
{o lutle;ta hive and move tn the womb for /o many mombs,when 
t is ſo cloſe, and ſhut up, and in the middle of the body? If 
ane of us,.. faith he, ſhould ſwallow @ Intle bird, ut would pre-: 
fſently die as ſoon a1 it. came into the flomaeb, how much more' 
:f ut were in the belly.%. If we ſhould" be' but for fews days 
without eating and drmking, we could not live? how can a 
Child then continue ſv many months without it ? Again, if one 
doth eat and not void the excrement of what he eats, hewill be 
killed with 1t in few days; bow'tan i poſſibly be otherwiſe with 
a Child * If it be replyed that there is a paſſage open inthe bell 

at winch the Child receives. his #louriſhment, he 1! preſently 
[ay that it 15 as imp»ſſible as the other ; for if onr belies were [0 
open, we ſhould be quickly deſtroyed. And again, if the child 
hath all its limbs perfect and ſound, how comes it + / to open its 
eyes, uſe the feet, mouth and hands, as we do* And /o con- 
cludes it impcſſible that man ſheuld ever be boys after this man- 
ner. Much after this way, faith that -- . lent Anthvr, do 
Ariſtotle and others argue againſt the pr - .cf:» of the 27ld ; 
for if. the world were produced, ſay they, it muſt have been 
thr, 


oy 
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ther, and rhus; and it is impoſſible that it ſhould have been > : 
why ? becauſe we ſec” things are otherwiſe now in the world. 
Which how infirm a way of arguing, it appears from the con- 
fideration of the former fimilirade, in which the Arguments 
are as /frong to prove the poſſibility of that which we know 
to be trne, as in the caſe about which we diſpute. 

And this now leads us to the ſecond fal/e Hypotheſis which 
the opinion of the 2-7/4; erernity was founded on, which is, 
that there is no other way of preduftion but by Generation, 
Moſt of the arguments which are uſed by Orellus and Ariſtotle 
againſt the provrettion of the world, run upon this ſuppoſition, 
that it muſt be generared as we ſee things are in the world, 
So Ocellus argues, Tev Ts 74 rimoc door flange, x; harymus 
apeiaoy Romy a9tl, Vo Sf 58.) weraClohas war whe The dm. i 
v&- 61 To wil oy, ; Thu am Te i290 @ th 72 Cixlicy* naamTar 5 
To uty do sTep av afn)as eG Ety vers * To 5 gig 0 &$1414ITat 
dxpi* evleegy 5 Tir em Ts (i{or&® 6h 76 jiley, x; Tiv &76 7% 
Prrlior Ot 6H 7: flew' 755 oviumegoun tf urruConhis TALE orown{s\a 
8222 % Jiahuns. - Every thing that comes imto being and is [ub- 
jeb# to diffolution, hath t:vo Ffervable mutations in it ; the one 
is, Whereby it grows from 13 to greater, and from worſe to 
better, and this is called Generation, and the height of this mus 
tation, perfettion ; the cther begins from bettex to worſe, and 
from bigger to leſs, and the concluſion of this is corruption, and 
diſſoluttn, But now, ſaith he, if the world bad a beginning, 
there would be ſuch a mutation in it,aud it would have grown by 
degrees greater ti!l it had come 10 its perfe&tion, and from thence 
it would ſenſibly decay till it came to diſſolution ; but n2 body 
hath ever «b/erved /uch a mutation in the world, neiher is 
there any appearance of it \ 4M\>' dvl xa] avr9 4, mums MATH 
4 Iv þ 640127 avT9 avs but the world is ſemper tdem, it va- 
ries not miy alters any thing from it ſe!f. For which, he par- 
ticularly inſtanceth in the cour/es, Symmetries, fizures, poſitions, 
interva's, propertions of mation which are in the world, which 
things all are cap.:b/c of ſuch a mutation, yet we ſee no ſuch 
thing in the Unv{from whence he inferrs that the univerſe 
was alwavs and wilt be as it is. Upon the fame principle doth 
Ari*or/o diſpute for the cer: of the wor! from the Nature 
of his »4ic.z prignc, becauſe if the fir/f natrer Were gene 
rated \t muit be 2 e71: -ated of other matrer,and ſo infmuim; 
ind fo bis 0-04: from the Naw of the Travers that they are 
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not capable of generation and corruption as other b:dies are. 
All which Argumenrs fignitie no more than this, that the 
World" was not generated as Plants .or Animals are; and 
whoever right in his irs afſerted that it was ? Bur do any 
of theſe Arguments prove it impoſſible that Ged having inmfi- 
mite power ſhould produce the Univerſe after another way, 
thanany of thoſe things are produced in, which we obſerve in 
the World ? For we affert an imfinire and erernal Bemg which 
was the efficient cauſe of the world, who by his omnipotent 
power produced it out of norbing, and continues it in its Be- 
ing; which is well exprefled by the Author of the refuta- 
tron of Ariſtotle in Fuſtin Martyr's works, We aſſert, ſaith 
he, one God who is eternal btmſelf, that hath nothing elſd cc- 
equal with himſelf, nenber by way of —_— or oppoſition, 
whoſe power is ſo great that nothing can hinder it, by which 
power he produced the world, «ev boavles Te t9),% T4 m1 1), x, To 
mas augerr, Thu naive $Answ ; which hath no other cauſe, ei- 
ther of its beginning, or of its being, or continuance, but only 
his Will. Who fully anſwers in a Philoſophical manner, the 
particular Allegations out of Ariſtotle, concerning the e- 
zernity of the IWorld : his deſign being, as he faith, to ſhew 
un x7 Tha ampdux\inhy Gngiuny, x9 1! vmayy ern) "Exanves eel 
Os 7s xai x|inmwy Tis Abyes moltiy, tim mrenoixiras, dA 
tixaTud To dixiv diverwnuivess. That the Greek Philoſophers in 
their diſcourſes concerning God and the Creation, were very far 
from being @s good as their word to obſerye the laws of de- 
monſtration, hut inſtead of them proceeded only upon opinions 
and conjettures. And as to this particular of the poſſibslity 
of another way of produd#ton, beſides that of generation, he 


* proves it from Ariſtotle's own epinion, from the equal nece/- 


ſity of the exiſtence of matter, as of God, For, faith he, If 
God can produce any thing out of matter, which is as nece(/a- 
ruly exiſtent as himſelf, he may produce ſomething out of no- 
thing. - For the ame mp that there is in that which 1s 
abſolutely nothing to be produced, the ſame muſt there be in that 
which 15 neceſſarily exiſtent. How then can God produce ſome- 
thing out of matter which neceſſarily exiſts, and not be able 
to po ſomething out of nothing ? For if matter haveits orig i- 
aal from it ſelf, how can it be /ubje& to the power of another a 
An 


| 


And beſides , if we acknowledge God to have his Being from 
himſelf, and on that account attribute infinire power to him, 
by the ſame reaſon we muſt 2:2-4bute it to matter. But what- 
ever hath mfinice power in it ſelf , hath a power upon /ome- 
thing beyond it ſelf; but if God and matter - have it both , 
they can never have power upon each other, or without theme 
ſelves. Which is a far greater ab/urdiry than the mere aſſer- 
ting a power to produce /omerbing out of nthing, which is im- 
plyed in the very notion of infinite pewer ; for if it be confi- 
ned to any matter , the power is not infinite, becauſe we can- 
not but conceive the bownds of it ; for it extends no farther 
than matter doth. So that a power of creation is implyed in 
the very Notion of a Deity; and therefore it is a mere $-phi/m 
to argue becauſe the or/d could not be generared, therefore 
it could not be preduced , unleſs any other way of produttion 
but by generation, be proved impoſſible. 

A third falſe Hyp-rheſis they proceeded on was this , that 
the Reing of the world was no effect of Ged's will , but of the 
neceſſity of Nature, For although the Philoſophers we now 
ſpeak of , did alert a Dezty, which in ſome ſence might be 
called the cauſe of the world, yet they withall aſſerted that 
the world was co-equal with God himſelf, and ſo though there 
might be ſome priority in order of cauſes between them, yet 
there was none in order of time , or duration, as we ſee the 
light, though it flows from the Sun , yet the Swn is never 
without /ighrt. This Ari/forle proves from the neceſſity of mo- 
tion and time : For, faith he, whatever «s moved, muſt be mo- 
ved by ſomething elſe , and conſequently there muſt be a run- 
ning in Infinitum; but this runs on a falſe ſuppoſition of the 
neceſſity of a continual phy/ical motion in things, which we de- 
ny, ſince God by his infinite power may give motion to that 
which had it not before ; and fo all that can be proved, is the 
neceſſity of ſome firſt cau/e, which we aflert, but no neceſſity at 
all of his continual acting, ſince he may cluſe morion when he 
pleaſe. And for r:me continually exiſting , it denotes nothing 
real in it ſelf exiſting, but only our manner of concepti- 
on, of the duration of things, as it is conceived to. belong to 
metion ; and ſo can argue nothing as to the rea! exiſtence of 
things from all eternity. But the latter P/azonits look upon 
theſe as inſufficient ways of probation, and therefore argue from 

Gg8e thoſe 
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thoſe er7ribatt5 of Ged, which conceive moſt neceſſary 
and agreeable to God's Nature; and by which the world was 
produced if at all : ſo that by the ſame arguments whereby we 
prove that the world was made by Ga, they prove it to have 
been from alleternty, Tt was well and truly faid of P/aro, in his 
Tirmen, that the Gordneſs of God was the cauſe of the produ&+- 
on of the world; from which ſpeech the more modern Plato- 
ifs gather a neceſſity of the world's eternity , for from hence 
they inferr , that ſince God was always good, he muſt always 
have an obje# to exerciſe his g-odnef upon ; as the Sur d:/- 
per/eth hzs light as ſoon as he 1s himſelf. True, were God of the 
nature of the Sur, it would be fo with him ; or were the Sun 
of the Nature of God, it would not be fo with it. But there is 
this vaſt difference berween them, that though Ged be eſſert:- 
ally and neceſſarily goed , yet the communications of this good- 
neſs are the effeft of his will, and not merely of his nature ; 
For, were not the atts of beneficence and goodweſi in God the 
free a#s of his wilh, man muſt be made as happy as he was 
capable of being, not only upon his firſt ex;fence in the wor/d, 
but as long as it ſhould continue, by mere neceſſity of natwre, 
without any intervention of the will or a&ions of men. And fo 
there could be no ſuch difference as that of good and bad men 
in the world; for, if the /errings forth of God's goodneſs tothe 
world be fo neceſſary, all men muſt become neceſſarily goed, if 
God's grodueſs be ſo great as to be able to make men ſo; which 
I ſuppoſe will not be queſtioned. By this then we ſee that the 
communications of God's goodneſs to the world are free , and 
depend upon the eternal counſels of his wi# , which is a depth 
too great for us to approach, or look into ; by what necetfity 
then, if God be a free Agent, and of imfinite wiſdom, as well 
as goodneſs, muſt we either affert the eternity of the world, or 
fear to deprive God of his effential_ goodneſs? Whereas to 
make the communications of God's goodneſs ad extra neceſſary , 
and therefore to make the world from eternity, that he might 
have an obje# to exerciſe his goodneſs on, is, to take as much 
off from the infinite perfettion and ſelf-ſufficiency of the 4ivine 
natwre as it would ſeem to flatter his goodneſs. For God can- 
not be himſelf without his good»eſ#; and if his goodweſ cannot 
be without ſome creature to ſhew or diſplay it upon, God can- | 
not be perfe# nor happy, without his creatures, becauſe theſe 
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are neceſſary iſſnes of his goodrreſs ; and conſequently we make 
the Being of the|creatures neceffary to his bemg God, Which is 
the higheſt derog ation from the ab/olate perfection of the Divine 
Nature. We allert then ſo much goodneſs in God, as none can 
be imagined greater, we aſſert, that it was the communic tion of 
this Dwwine goodneſs which gave being to the world; but with- 
all we acknowledge Ged to be an Agent infinitely wi/e and 
free, who diſpenſeth this goodne/s of his in ſuch a way and . 
manner as is beſt pleaſing to himſelf, though ever agreeable to 
his Nature. As God is infinitely good in himſelf, ſo whatever 
he doth is ſuitable to this nature of his ; but the particular Je- 
terminations of the as of God's beneficence belong to the 
will of God, as he is a moſt free and independent Agent ; fo that 
goodneſs as it imports the neceflary ret?irude of the drvine na- 
ture, implies a perfettion inſeparable from the true Idea of God ; 
but as it is taken for the expreſſions of divine bounty to ſome- 
what without, as the object of it, it is not implied in our cor- 
ceprion of God, as to his nature, but belongs to the free deter- 
minations of his wil, We cannot then, neither ought we to 
determine any thing concerning the particular ways of God's 
bounty towards the whole Univerſer, or any part of it , any 
farther than God himſelf hath declared it to us. Now we fee 
the world exiſts, we have cauſe to adore that goodneſs of Ged, 
which not only gave a bemg to the Univerſe, Put continuall 
apbolds it, and plentifully provides for all the Creatures whic 
he hath made in it. Which the Heather was fo ſenſible of , 
that the Srorck in Tally taking notice of the abundant prowiſi- Pe Nat. Deer. 
on Which is made in the world, not only for man's neceſſity , © *: 
but for delight and ornament , cries out, ut interdum Prone 
noſtra Epicure eſſe videatur : God's providence doth abundant- 
ly exceed man's neceſſity. We ſee then from this Diſcourſe , 

ow unſafe and unſatsfattory ( that I may not fay bold and 
preſumptuors) thoſe arguments are, which are drawn from a 
general conſideration of the divine nature and goodneſs, with- 
out regard had to the determinations of his w1//, as to the ex- 
iſtence of things in the wor(d. It cannot certainly then be an 
argument of any great force with any candid Enquirer; after 
truth and reaſon, which hath been lately pleaded in the beba!/ 
of that Pyrhagorean hypotheſis of the prae-exiſtence of ſouls, 
viz. That if it be good for men's ſouls to be at all, the ſooner 
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they are, the better ; but we are moſt certain that the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of God will dee that which us beſt, and therefore 
if they can enjoy themſelves _ they come mro theſe terreſtri- 
al bodies | it being better for them to enjoy themſel-es than nt ) 
they muſt be before they come into theſe bodies. Wherefore the 
pra-exiſtence of ſculs ws a neceſſary reſult” of the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of God , who can no more fail to doe that which « 
beſt, than he can 10 underſtand it. 1 now ſeriouſly enquire of 
ſuch who love rea/on above Plats and Pyibagoras , whether if 


\ the eteryity' of the 2v0r/d were put into the argument inſtead 
/ of the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, this argument would not hold as 


ſtrongly for that, as it doth for pro-exiſtence ; and if I am 
bound to believe pre-exiſtence on this ground, I be not like- 
wiſe bound to believe at leaſt the /cu/s of men eternal, if not 
the univerſe, But how reconcilable the eternity of the world 
is to the Pythagorick Cabbala of the Creation, 1 am yet to ufi- 
derſtand. But if this argument doth not at all inferr the eter- 
nity of the world, as we have ſhewed it doth not , much lels 
doth it pra-exiſtence of ſouls, ; 

We have thus far conſidered the firf# Hypotheſis, which is 
repugnant to Moſes, concerning the origin of the Univerſe , 
which is that which aſſerts the eternity of the world as it s ; 
we come now to the ſecond , which attributes the formation 
of the world as it is, to God, as the efficient cauſe; but attri- 
butes eternity to the matter out of which the world was fra- 
med. I am not ignorant that ſome who would be taken for the 
Maſters of Reaſon , are fo far from conceiving this hyporbeſis 


'to be repugnant to the Text of Moſes, that they conceive it 


to.be the genuine ſence Of it, viz. that there was a pra-exiſtent 
matter , out of which God formed the world. But I would 
willingly underſtand how Moſes would have expreſſed that 
matter It ſelf was created, ſuppoſing it had been his intention 
to have ſpoken it ; for although the word- R172 may not of it 
ſelf imply neceflarily the -produ#ion of things out of nothing , 
7, e, Out of no pre-exiſtent matter ; yet it is acknowledgeg by 
all, that no word uſed by the Fews is more proper to that than 
R872 is; and P. Fagias cites it from R. Nachmani, that the He- 
brew Language hath no other word to ſignifie ſuch a produticn 
out of nothing but RK". It is therefore a very weak manner 
of arguing , that becauſe RN is ſometimes uſed for no =_ 
an, 
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than Wy, therefore the world was created out of prae-ex- 
iſftent matter; «ll that can rationally be inferred, is, that from 
the mere force and importance of that word the contrary can- 
not be coll&ted : but if other places of Scripture compared » 
and the evidence of reaſon, do make ir clear that there could 
be no pr exiſtent matter which was wncreated, then it will ne- 
ceiſarily follow that crearion muſt be taken in its proper ſence. 
And in this ſence it is evident, that not only Fews and Chr:- 
ſtians, but even the Heathen; themſelves underſtood Moſes , 


as is plain by Galen, where he compares the opinion of Moſes , Galen. dr uſi 
with that of Ep:curzs, and ingenuouſly confeſſeth that of 1s- 2477. 4. 11. 


ſes, which attributed the produttivn of chings to-God, to be far 
more rational and probable than that of Epicurus, which af- 
ſigned the origin of things to a mere caſual concourſe of atoms : 
but withal adds, that he muſt diſſent from both ; and fides 
with Moſes as to the origin of ſuch things as depend on genera- 
tion, but aſſerts the pre exiſtence of matter, and withall, that 
God's power could not extend it ſelf beyond the capacity of the 
matter which it wrought upon. Atque id eſt, faith he, » quo 
ratio mſftra ac Platonss , tum aliorum qut apud Gracos de re- 
rum natura refte conleripſerunt, 4 Moſe diſſidet. How true 
theſe words are , . will appear afterwards. Chalcidize in his 
Commentaries on Plato's Timgns, where he ſpeaks of the or:- 
gin of 7a», which in him is ſtill tranſlated Sy/va, and inquires 
into the different opinions of all Philoſophers about it, takes it 


for granted, that according to Moſes, this Jay had its produ- Chalcid inTim. 
ion from God. Hebre1i.,/ylvam generatam eſſe confitentur ; p. 372- 


quorum ſapientiſſimus Moyſes non humana facundia, ſed divina, 
ut ferunt , inſpiratione wegetatus , in eo libro, qui de genitura 
mundi cenſetur , ab exordio ſic eft profatus , juxta interpretatio- 
nem LXX. prudentium ; Initio Deus fecit celum & terram. 
Terra autem erat inviſibilis & incompta. Ut vero ait Aquila ; 
Caput rerum condidit Deus celum & terram; terra porro in- 
. ans erat &-nibil ; welut Symmachus; Ab exordio condidit De- 
we cxlum & terram. Terra porro fuit otioſum quid, confuſum- 
que, & inordinatum. Sed Origenes aſſeverat ita ſibi ab He- 
bras eſſe perſuaſum , quod in aliquantum ſit 4 vera proprietate 
derivata interpretatio. Fuiſſe enim in exemplari, Terra" autem 
ſtupida quadam erat admiratione. Omnia tamen hes in unum 
ajunt concurrere, ut & generata ſit ea que ſubjetta eſt uni- 
wer/o 
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wer{o corpori, [yl va, ſermone/que ip/os ſic mterpretantur. Where 
we find by the Teſtimony of Cbalcidizs an univerſal conſent 
as to the production of the univerſal corporeal matter by God; 
for that is all which is underſtood by his term of generata 
eſe, But this ſame Author afterwards tells us, that by Hea- 
vens and Earth in the firſt ver/e of Geneſis, we are not to un- 
derſtand the wi/ible Heawens and Earth: For, faith he, the 
Heavens, which are called the Firmament, were created after, 
and on the third day, when the Waters were ſeparated, the dry 
Land appeared, which was called Earth. Qui tumultuario con- 
tenti ſunt intelletu , exlum boc quod widemus , & terram qua 
ſubvekimur, dici puant ; porro qui altirs indagant, negant hoc 
calum ab initio faltum, ſed ſecundo die. And therefore by 
the Heavens he underſtands Incorpoream Naturam, and by 
earth, {xn, or the primigenial matter. And this, faith he, ap- 
pears by the following words , The Earth was inviſible and 
without form; i.e. this corporeal matter, before it was brought 
into order by the power and wi/dow of God, remained a 


. rude and indigeſted lump; and that which is fo, might well 


be called inviſible and without form. And therefore it is cal- 
led inams and nibil, becauſe of its capacity of receiving all 
forms, and having none of its own. Symmachmus calls it otioſa 
& indigeſta ; the former, becauſe of its mability to produce 


any thing of it ſelf: the latter, becauſe it wanted a divine 


power to bring it into due order. That ffupidity and admira- 
tion which Origen attributes to it , he conceives to relate to 
the Majeſty of God, who was the Orderer and Contriver of 
it, /iquidem Opificts & Auttoris ſui Majeſtate capta ſtupuerit. 
Thus we ſee that according to Moſes, the firſt matter of the 
world was produced by God, which is largely manifeſted by 0- 
rigen againſt the Marcionits , a fragment of which is extant 
in his Philecalia; and by Tertullian againſt Hermogenes , and 
others, who from the opinion of the pre-exiſtence of marter, 
are called Materrar. 

Having thus cleared the ſence of Moſes, it is far more dif- 
ficult to find out the true opinions of the ancient Philoſophers 
concerning the produttion or eternity of corporeal matter, there 
having been ſ@ grent diſſentions, not only about the zhin 
its ſelf, but about the opinions of ſome about it. For it 1s 
plain by Plutarch's Jugzprie, as well as the diſcourſes yr the 
ater 


later Platomiffs, how eager ſome have been to interpret Pla» 
ro's Times in favour of the eternity, at leaſt of matter, if not 
of the world, But although Plato doth aſſert therein a pre- 
exiſtence of rude matter , before the formation of the world, 
yet I fee no reaſon why he ſhould be otherwiſe wnderfood than 
in the ſame ſexce that we believe a Chaos, to have gene before 
the bringing the world into the order it is now in. And in that 
fence may thoſe places in Plutarch be interpreted, s 38 1% wh 
W]@ 1 yjuto15, dM on 4% wh naAds x; ixavas Torl&, and fo like- 
wiſe thoſe following words, 8 33 3185 &7+ oGua 75 aonua]or , wry 
Juxlu 78 dnluzer tminow' . for the meaning may be no more 
than that Plato conceived that all the produzons of the kinds 
of things, which are in the wor/d , was out of a pra-exiftent 
Hyle , the one ſpiritual and intelligible, out of which he fup- 
poſed /ouls to be formed, the other ſenſible and corporeal, out 
of which other Beimgs which were more gref# and material , 
Were —__ So Chalcidins tells us that both Pythagoras 
and Plato looked upon conſtirutionem {yl to be opus provi 
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dentia : which I ſuppoſe relates not only to the bringing of c,kid infim. 
matter into ferm, but to the produditon of matter it Rlf. But p. 377. 


after this he takes a great deal of pains to ſearch out the true 


meaning of azo concerning the Origin of Hyle, and mentions p,,_ ..,. 


the great d://entions among, the Platoniſts about it , and the 
obſcurity of the Times in it. To him therefore I referr the 
Reader : , Who likewiſe brings in Numenizs largely difcour- 
ſing concerning the opimion of Pythagoras about it, who con- 
demns all thoſe , as not underſtanding Pythegoras , who attri- 
bute to him the produition of the indeterminate Hyle : Theſe 


are his words, Numenins ex Pytbagore Magiſterio Stoicorum Pag. 393. 


hoc de mitiis dogma vefellens, Pythagor dogmate , cut conci- 
nere dicit dogma Platonicum, ait Pythagorans , Dean quidem 
finzularitatis nominaſſe ( Col. nomine appellaſſe ) ſylvam vero 
dutats, Duam duitarem indeterminatam quidem, minime ge- 
witaw , limitatam vero , generatam eſſe dicere. Hoc eff, an- 
tequam exornaretur quidem , formamque & ordinem nanciſce- 
retur, fine ortu & generatione ; exornatam vero atque illuſtra- 
iam, 4 Degeſfore Deo effe pemevarum. -  fAtaue its quia genera» 
tongs fit fortuna poſterior , inornatum illad minime generatum , 
equa vum Deo, 4 quo oft ordinatum, intelligi debear. Sed 
wounullos Pythagorcos , coun ſemtentice non revte afſecntos , pre 
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taſſe , dici etiam illam indeterminatam &* immenſam duita- 
tem, ab uns /ingularitate inſl itutam, recedente 4 natura ſua ſin- 
gularitate, & m duitatis habitum migrante. But however 
theſe Pythagoreans might be deceived, who thought the U- 
nity it ſelf became the Dezry; yet it is evident by Numenizs , 
that he looked on the undetermined and confuſed matrer to 
have been co-ewval with God himſelf, and not produced by 
him. And if Numenizs be as much to be credited in this as 
when he calls Plato, Moſes Artticres, then the Creation of unt- 
wverſal matter can be no part of Pyrhagoras his philoſophick 
Cabbala. But whatever were the opinions of Plato and Py- 
thagoras, concerning the firit origi of matter, we are certain 
that the Sroicks generally afſerted the impredudttion of matter, 
and make that to be as neceſſary a paſſive principle for the Be- 
ing of the world, as Gad is the attive and efficient Cauſe. So 
Diogenes Laertins reports of the Stoical principles concerning 
the origin of the Univerſe: Ama 5 aunis agyzs is) oh dawy 
duo" Td maliy x, 70 migey © T4 (ky iv mov 41) Thy dou voicy Ti y 
vAlw' 705 Totey, F & auTh Abgov F Medy. They make two prin- 
ciples of the Univerſe, one attrue, and the other paſſive ; the 
paſſive, an eſſence without quality, called Hyle, or confuſed mat- 
ter ; the attive, the. reaſon which atts mm the other, which « 
God. Theſe two Principles Seneca calls Cauſa & Materia ; 
efſe vero debet, ſaith he, aliquid unde fiat ; deind?, 4 quo fiat, 
hoc cauſa eſt, illud materia. Although Seneca ſeems to make 
a query of it elſewhere ; quantum Dems poſſit ? materiam ipſe 
fibt fermet, an data utatur? But Zeno is expreſs in Stobers, 
Oyaiay tives Thy % oy)oy mivluy meg mr Yalwy Tavry 5 mony aid) 
ov, tre macho gryroniriw v4 ing. The firſt eſſence of all w mat- 
ter, which u eternal, and not capable of acceſſion, or diminution. 
To the fame purpoſe Chalcidins ſpeaks, Sroict ortum [ylue re» 
ficiunt , quin potius ipſam & Deum , duo totizs rei ſumunt ini- 
tia; Deum, ut opificem ; Sylvam, ut que operationt ſubjicia- 
tur. Una quidem «ſſentia praditos faciemem, & quod fit ac 
patitur, id corpus eſſe; diverſa vero virtute; quia faciat, De- 
um ;, quia fiat, Sylvam eſſe. 

Having now found out the certain Aﬀertors among the Hea- 
then Philoſophers of the eternity and improdut4ion of matter as 
the paſſize principle of things, we come to examine the reaſon 
of this Hypotheſis, aad whether there were foundation mm 

, or 


? 
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for this werter to fubſiſt upon from oma 6 Tt might be 
ſufficient prejudice againſt rhis opinion, t was built on 
the ſame faſten concluſions which that of the eternity of the 
whole world was, vis. that Maxim which Lipfius attriMtes 
to Democritzs, but was embraced by all thoſe Philoſophers 
who denied production of matter, unNy 7%, un *vr0c wrote, Phyfl, Stair. 
tin vis 7% un Or pheiqe der, that nothing 'conld* be produced out 1. 2. c. 2. 
of nothing,” nor could return into nothing ; which *as we have 
already Gd, was only taken up from the eſtabliſhed order of 
the Univerſe, and the manner of produttion of material Be- 
ings. But this is not all we have to charge this Hyporheſs 
with ; for, | 
1, It'is repugnant to the Natural Notion of a Deity, which 

muſt imply in it an ommiporent power ; For otherwiſe we de- 
grade him to the imbecillity of finite creatures, if he cannot 
produce any thing which doth not imply a contradi#tion+ but 
what contradition is there in this,that God ſhould give a Bein 
to that which had none before ? For that is all we underſtan 
by Creation, Viz. the producing of ſomething out of nothing, 
or which had nothing out of which it was produced. Now 
' what repugnancy is there to any free principle of reaſon, that 

a power infinite ſhould raiſe an Inſe# into Being without ay 
paſſive principle out of which it was cauſed ; and if an Infinite 
power can do that, it may as well produce the 2yor/d out of 
nothing, elſe the power would not-be finite ; for it would 
have its bouggls ſet, - that thus far it could go and no further. 
Now if ſuch a power in Ged implies no contraditien it its ſelf, 
I fay, the aſſerting the neceſſary exiſtence of matter implies a 
contradittion to this power. For, 1. A power to produce ſome- 
thing out of nothing would be.to no purpoſe, if a paſſive prin- 
ciple or pre-exiſtent matter be neceſſary to the produttion of 
any thing ; and ſo that Bemg which hath a power to produce 
ſomething out of nothing, hath only a power to produce ſome- 
thing out of ſomething, which is a plain contradiftion. 2. If 
God hath a power to produce ſomething out of norbing,cither 
this power doth extend to the produttion of this matter, or 
or; if it doth, ther-it deperds on him ; if not, his power is 
not infinite, and ſo the'ſame power is' infizire and not infinite ; 
which is another contradi# io. So that it is plainly repugnant 
to the notion of a God to allert the neceſſary and eternal exiſtence 
of matter. Hhh 2, If 
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2. If matter be unproduced, then neceſſary 64once muſt; be- 
long to it as well as RI z and if neceſſary exiſtence belongs 
to wetter, infinite power mult belong to it too; For whatever 
neagllarily exiſts is Jerfon inated ; whatever is /elf-originated, 
could not by any cauſe whatſogver be .bindered from. Being ; 
what cannot by any ceu/e be hindered from Bemg, hath 
infinite power ; What hath infinite pawer , may produce any 
thing, and is God, and fo watter cannot he a mere peſſive 
principle, but muſt be an a&ive, and ſo muſt be God himſelf, 
or elſe there muſt be more Gods than one. To an argument 
ſomething of this nature Hermogenes in Tertullian replies, that 
matter would not loſe the Name or Nature of matter, be- 
cauſe of its Co-eternity With God, neither could it be God 
merely on that account, unleſs it. had other rb;ngs that. were 
agreeable to the Nature of God. as. well as that, But I have 
already ſhewed that neceſſary exiſtence implies other perfe&ions 
going along with it : which is likewiſe thus proved by Ter- 
tullian in anſwer to Hermogenes ; the reaſon of the imper fetti- 
ons Which are to be ſeen in any creatures, is from hence, that 
they derive their Beings from a higher cauſe, who creates 
them in, what order he pleaſes ; but that which hath its 
original From is ſelf, muſt on that account want thoſe im 
perfeftions which other creatures in the World have ; and 
therefore if neceſſary exiſtence be of the Nature of matter, 
all other perfe#:ons muſt, belong to it too ; and fo there can 
be no ſuperiority and inferiority between God ang matter, be- 
cauſe on both ſides. there will be neceſſery exiſtence, Diwvini- 
tas gradum non habet, utpote unica : and 1o the eternal ext- 
ſtence of matter, is repugnant to the unity of God. 

3. It is repugnant to the Independency of God : for it makes 
God ſubjef to matter, and not matter to God, For if God 
cannot produce any thing without pree-exitent matter, the 
matter 1s neceſſary to his a#ton,and ſo God muſt dependon that 
which/he can do nothing without ; and ſo God's uſing matter, 
rtullian ſpeaks, ex neceſſnate mediocritatis ſue, to help 
e production of things. Nemo non ſubjicitur 65 cus 
Jus eget os poſſit us, as he goes on. Thus matter at laſt is crept 
above the] Deity, that God can do nothing without its aid and 
concurrence; and ſd as Tertullian ſharply ſays, God is bebolding 
for every Being known 10 the world ;, grande bene- 
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ficium Deo contulis ut haberervbodie per quam Dems cognoſcere- 
ter, & omnipotens woeckretar, -niſi quod jam non onnpotens, 
fi non & hoc potens ex nibilo oma proferre. Thus we ſee how 
irreconcilable this Hyporbeſis is with theſe Arrributes of God. 

4. It is repugnant to the immenſity of God, -For either God 
did exiſt /eparare from this eternal matter, or was conjoyned 
with it ; if conjoyned with it, then both made but one Boing, 
as Maximus, or Origen argues ; if ſeparare from it, then orig. Pile. 
there muſt be ſomerbing berween them, and fo there will' be «. 24. 
three real improduced things, If it be anſwered that they are - 
neither conjoyned nor ſeparate; but God is in matter as in his 
proper place, as the Stoicks aſſerted, it is cafily replyed, that 
either then he is in a part of matter, or the whole marrer ; 
if in a part only, he cannot'be swmenſe; if in the whole as 
his ad £quate place, how could he thenvever frame the World ? 
For either he muſt then recede from that part in which he 
was, and contratt himfelf into a narrower compaſs that he 
might faſhio» that part of the World which he was about, 
or elſe he might likewiſe frame part of bim/elf with that part 
of the World which he'was then framing of, which conſe- 
quence is unavoidable on the Srozcal Hypotheſis of God's being 
corporeal and confined . to the World as his proper place. 
And fo mueh for this ſecond Hyporheſis concerning the Origin 
of the Univerſe, which ſuppoſeth” the erernity of matter as 
co-exiſting with God. | 

I come now to that which makes moſt noiſe in the World, Se, 1x. 
which is the Aromical or Epicurean Hypotheſis, but will ap- 
pear to be as irrational as either of the foregoing, as far as it 
concerns the giving an account of the Origm of the Univerſe. 
For otherwiſe ſuppoſing aDeity which 'produced the world and 
pur it into the order it is'now in; and ſupremely govern: all 
things inthe world; that many of the Phenomens of the Uni- 
werſe, are far more intelligibly explained by marrer and mo- 
rion than by ſubſtantial forms, and real qualities, few free 
and unprejudiced minds do now ſcruple. But becauſe theſe 
little payricles of matter may give a tolerable account of many 
apprarantes of nature, that therefore there ſhould be nothing 
elſe but matter and motion in the World, and that the Origin 
of the Univerſe ſhould be from no w1/er principle than the 
caſual concourſe of theſe Atoms, is one of the evidences of the 
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proneneſs of mens minds to be imroxicated with thoſe opinions 
they are once in love with, When they are not content to 
allow an- Hyporbe/is its due place and ſubſerviency to God, and 
providence, but think theſe Aroms have no force at all in 
them unleſs they can extrude a Deity quite out of the World. 
For it is moſt evident that it was not ſo much the zrath as 
the ſerwviceableneſs of this Hypotheſis, which hath given it 
entertainment among men of Atheifftical ſpirits. Epicurms 
himſelf in his Epiſtle to Pyrbecles urgeth that as a conſidera- 
ble circumſtance in his opinion that he brought no God down 
upou the ſtage to put things in order, x} s &ie pvors weds mvma 
unduuys acyoaamvv, Which his Paraphraſt Lucrerius hath thus 
rendred. 

Nequaquam nobs divinitus eſſe paratam 
Naturam rerum. 
If this opinion then be 7rue, the hifory of the creation quite 
falls to the ground, on which account we are obliged more par- 
ticularly to confider the reaſon of it. The Hypotheſis then of 
Epicurus is, that before the world was bruught to that form 
and order it is now in, there was an infinite, empty ſpace m 
which were an innumerable company of ſolid particles or Atoms 
of different ſizes and ſhapes, which by their weight were in 
continual motion, and that by the warious occurſions of theſe, all 
the bodies of the Univerſe were framed into that order they now 
are in, Which is fully exprefſed by Dionyſius in Enſebius, and 
very agreeably to the ſence of Epicarus ih his Epiſtles to He- 
rodotus and Pythocles,and to what Plwtarch reports of the ſence 
of Epicurus, though he names him not (if at leaft that book 
be his which AMurerus denies) the words of Diony/ius are 
theſe concerning the Epicureans, « wiv; 3 emipus aggourdr]s 
aqIagra TiVA 3; THIKESTATE owldTH, MANGL; ayagibut rai Tt yagi 
xay dy, wines dmerberry aegfenrnriuwye, TRUTH ov £401 Tas dT ar, 
&s im ay © Td tures preafas, aiToud mu; T6 TVIUTIRECAS HAANAGUE 
Sid pin atatloy 3% copTAK ue ag bid 7d TAU ror eAMIAGy 
Emepbdricnt, x, 4Tw TWTE w80100, X) Th &Y EUTG, MANNGY I X00 95 
&Te/gus am]exgv. So that according to this opinion, all the 
account we have of the Origin of the world, is -from this ge- 
neral Rendezvouz, of Atoms in this infinite ſpace, in which 
after many encounters and facings about, they fell into their 


ſeveral ;roops, and made up that ordered Batralia which mw 
the 


the world is the Scheme of, It was not imprudently done 
of Epicuras to make the worlds infinite, as well as his pace 
and Atoms; for by the ſame reaſon that his Atoms would 
make one world, they might make a rhouſand ; and who 
wauld ſpare for worlds, when he might make them © eaſily ? 
Lucretius gives us in ſo exact an account of the ſeveral cour/es 
the Aroms took up in diſpoſing themſelves into bodies, as 
though he had been Muſfter-Maſter-General at the great Ren- 
dezvouz ; for thus he ſpeaks of his Atoms. 

Luz quia multimodss, mult is mutata 'per omne 

Ex Infinito vexantur percita plagis, 

Onme genus motus & catus experiundo, 

Tandem deveniunt in taleis diſpoſituras, 

Lualibus hec rebus conſiſtit ſumma creata. 
And more particularly afterwards ; 

Sed quia multa modis mult primordia rerum 

Ex Infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 

Ponderibuſque ſuis conſuerunt concuta ferri, 

"nr a corre, atque omnia pertemtare, 

Luxcunque inter ſe poſſunt congreſſa creare; 

Ut non ſit mirum, ſi m taleis diſpoſituras 

| Deciderunt quoque, & in taleis venere meatus, 

Lualibus bac rerum genitum nunc ſumma novando. 
Thus we ſee the /ubfance of the Epicurean Hypotheſis, that 
there was an Tnfinite number of Aroms, which by their fre- 
quent occur/ions did at laſt meet with thoſe of the ſame nature 
with them, and theſe being conjoyned together made up thoſe 
bodies which we ſee ; fo that all the account we are able to 
give according to this Hyporbeſis of all the Phenomena of the 
Univerſe, is from the fortuitoys concourſe of the Aroms in the 
firſt forming of the world; and the different contexture of 
them in bodies. And this was delivered by the ancient Epicu- 
reens not” with any doubt or Heſtrarion, but with the greateſt 


confidence imaginable. So Tully obſerves of Velleins the Epicu- De Nx: 
rean,beginning his diſcourſe, fidenter ſane ut ſolent i/ti,nihil tams 1. 1. 


werens quam ne dubitare de aliqua re videretur ; ranquam mode 
£ex Deorum concilio, &. ex Epicure. imtermund!s deſcendiſſet : 
Confidence was the peculiar (genius of that /e&#, which we 
thall fee in them to be accompanied with very little reaſon, 


For 
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For thoſe two things which make any principles in Philoſo- 
phy to be rejetted, this Aromitel :Hypor is unavyoidably 
charged with ; and thoſe are, If rhe-principles be raken up with- 
out [ufficient ground in reaſon for them; and if they cannot give 
any ſufficient account of the Phenomena of the world. I ſhall 
therefore make it appear,that this Hyporheſis, as to the Origin 
of the Univerſe, is firſt, merely precarious, and built on no ſuf- 
ficient grounds of reaſon. Secondly, That it cannot give any 
ſatisfattory account of the Origmm of things. 

1, That it is a precarious Hypotheſis, and hath no evidence 
of reaſon on which it ſhould be taken up ; and that will be 
proved by two things. 1. 1t zs ſuch an Hypotheſis as the Epi- 
cureans themſelves could have no certainty of according to their 
on principles. 2. Thet the main principles of the Hypotheſis it 
[elf are ky apr to thoſe Catholick Laws of nature which 
are obſerved in the Umverſe. 

1. The Epicureans according to their own principles could 
have no certainty. of the truth of thus Hypotheſis, And that, 1.Be- 
cauſe they cculd hawe no certain evidence of its truth. 2. Be- 
cauſe their way of proving it was inſufficient. 

1. That they cculd have no certain evidence of the truth of 
it, 1 prove from thoſe criteria, which Epicure lays down as 
the only certain ra/es of judging the tru;b of things by; and 
thoſe, wereSenſe, Anticipation and Paſſion. Let ſenſe be never 
ſo mfallble a rule of judgment, -yet it is. impoſſible there 
ſhould be any evidence to ſenſe: of the truth of this Hyporheffs; 
and let him extend his nw. eexozd5uWey as long as he pleaſe, 
which was his great help for correing the errors of ſenſe, 
ViZ. as it was in the Rowan Court when the ca/e was not 
clear, ampliandum eſt ; So Epicurys would have the obje&# 
repreſented every way it could be before he paſt his judgment ; 
yet this. prudent caution would do him no 'good for this Hy- 
potheſis, unlefs'he were fo wi/e as to ſtay till this wor/d were 
crumbled into Atoms again, that by that he might judge of 
the Origin of it. There is but one way left to find out the 
truh of things inevident to ſenſe, (as by Epicurms his own 
confeſſion all theſe Atoms are, which are now the compo- 
nent particles of bodies; much more thoſe which by their 
fortuitous concourſe gave Bemg to the world) and that is, if 
ſomething evident to /pnſe doth apparently prove it, _ is 
| IS 


his way. of proving a Yacuity in nature and motion ; but tho' 
that be calily anſwered by principles different from thoſe of Eps- 
curus, and more rational ; yet that very way of probation fails 
him in this preſent Hyporbeſss, For what is there evident t6 
ſenſe which proves a itous concourſe of Aforms for the pro- 
duttion of things ? nay if we grant him that the compſirien 
of bodies is nothing elſe but the contextare of theft infſenſible 
particles, yet this is far from being an evidence fo ſenſe, that 
theſe particles without any wiſe and diretting providence ſhould 
make up ſuch bodies as we ſee in the world. And here when 
we ſpeak of the evidence of /en/e, we may well ask as the 
Stoick in Tully doth, whether ever Epicurss found a Poem 
made by -the caſual rhrowing of letters together ; and if a 
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concourſe of Aroms did uce the world, cur porticurn, cur ny yy. Devr 


_—_— cur domum, cur urbew non poteſt ? why did it never 1. ;, 
produce a cloyſter, a temple, a houſe, «city, which are far caſjer 

things than the world 2 I know Epicurus will ſoon reply, that 
things are otherwiſe in the world now than when it was firſt 
prodaced:; I grant it, and from thence prove, that becauſe no- 
ſuch thing ever happens in the world now, as a merely caſual 
concoarſe of Atoms to produce any things, Epicarus could 
have no evidence from ſenſe at all to find out the truth of 
his Hypotheſis by. And as little relief can he find from his. 
ſecond Criterium, Viz. Anticipation ; for by his own acknow- 
ledgment, all Anticipation depends on the ſenſes, and men 


have it only one of theſe four ways. x. By incurſion, as the 7. Gaſindum 
ſpecies of a man is preſerved by the ſight of him. 2. By «e Logics Epi. 
proportion, as we can enlarge or contratt that ſpecies of a ©. 9p- 79. 1. 
man either into-a Gyant or Pigmy, 3. By ſimilitude, as we © 7 Go. 7, 


may fanſie the image of a City by reſemblance to one which 
we have ſeen. 4. By compoſition, whereby we may joyn dif- 
ferent images together, as of a horſe and man to make a Com 
taure. Now though it be very queſtionable how ſome of theſe 
ways belong to a Criterium of truth, yet none of them, reach 
our caſe; for there can be no Incurſiow of inſenfible parti- 
cles as ſuch upon our ſenſes ; we mey indeed by proportion - 
imagine tHe parwitude of them : but what is this to the pro-- 
ving the rruth of the Hyporbeſss ? Similitude can-do no good, 
unleſs Epicurus had ever ſeeti a worl/d made fo; the only 
relief muſt. be from  compoſirion, and. that. will prove the 
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Origin of the world by Atoms. to be as true as that there are 
Centaures in the world, which we verily believe. Theſe-are the 
only Criteria which Epicurms would judge of. the truth of 
natural things by (for the third, Paſſion relates wholly to 
things Moral and not Phy/ical) and now let any one judge, 
whether the Hyporheſis of the Origin of the Univerſe by A- 
toms can ever be proved true, either by the judgment of ſenſe, 
or by Anticepation, 

The way they had to prove this Hypotheſis was inſufficient ; 
and that was- by __ that the bodtes of the world are 
compounded of ſuch inſenſible particles ; Now, granting the 
thing, I deny the conſequence ; for what though the compoſe- 
t4:n of bodies be from the contexture of Atoms, doth it there- 
fore follow, that theſe particles did caſually produce theſe 
bodies ? nay doth it at all follow, that becauſe bodies upon 
their re/e{u1;0n do fall into inſenſible particles of different ſize, 
figure and motion, therefore theſe particles muſt be pre-ext- 
ſtent to all bodies in the world ? For it is plain, that there 
1s. now an Univerſal lump of © matter out of which theſe n- 
ſenſible particles ariſe, and' whither they return on the 4diſ- 
ſolution of bodies ; and all theſe various corpu/cles may be of 
the ſame uniform ſubſtance only with the alteration of /ize,ſhape 
and motion ; but what then 2 doth this prove, that becauſe par- 
tc.lar bodies do, now emerge out of the various configuration 
and. mction of inſenſible particles of that matter which exiſts 
in the world, that therefore this whole matter was produced 
by the caſual occurſions of theſe Atoms ? It will ask more 
time and pains than is uſually taken by the Philoſophers ei- 
ther ancient or modern, to prove that thoſe things what- 
ſoever they are, whether elements or particles out of which 
bodies are ſuppoſed to be compounded, do exiſt ſeparately from 
ſuch compounded bodies, and antecedently to them. We 
find no Ariſtotelian elements - pure in the world , nor any 
particles of matter deſtitute of ſuch a /ize; figure and motion 
as doth make ſome body or other., From whence then can 
we inferr either the exftence of Ariftotle's materia prima,with- 
out quiddity, quantity, Or quality, or the Epicurean Atoms 
without ſuch a contexture as makes up ſome bodies in the 
world 2 Our ptofound Naturaliſt Dr. Harvey, after his moſt 
accurate ſearch into the natures and Generation of things, 

delivers 
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delivers this as his experience and judgment concerning the 
commonly - en elements or I poem ar of bodies. For ſpeak- 
i 


ing of the d t opinions of Empedocles, and Hippocrates, 
and Democritus, and Epicurns, —_ the compoſition of 
bodies, he adds, Ego wero neque in ani 

omnino in ulla corporum ſimilarium generatione, ( ſive ea parti- 
un animalium, oe plantarum, lapidum, mineralium, &c. fu- 
erit ) wel cungregationem ejuſmods, wel miſcibilia drverſa in 


generations opere unienda pra-exiftere, obſervare unquam po- * 


tui, And after explaining the way which he conceived moſt 
rational and conſonant to experience in the generation of things, 
he concludes his diſcourſe with theſe words ; Idemgue in omnt 
generatione fiers crediderim; adeo ut corpora ſimilaria miſta , 
elementa [na tempore priora non babeant, ſedlla potius elemen- 
tis ſuis prizes exiſtant ( nempe Empedoclss atque Ariſtotels igne, 
aqua, aere, terra, wel Chymicorum ſale, ſulphure, & Mercurio, 
aut Democriti atomis ) utpote natura quoque ipſis perfeftiora. 
Sunt, inquam, miſt a & compoſita, etiam tempore priora elemen- 
ts quibuſlibet ſic difts, in que illa corrumpuntur & deftnunt ; 
diſſoluuntur, ſcilicet, in iſa ratione potines quam re ipſa & attu. 
Elementa itaque que dicuntur, non ſunt priors iſtis rebus que 
generantur aut oriintur ; ſed poſteriora patins, & rel:quiz magis 
quam principis. Negue Ariſtoteles ipſemet aut alins quiſpiam un- 
quam demonſtravit, elementa in rerum natura [eparatim exiſtere, 


aut "Principia eſſe corporum ſimilarium. If then none of theſe 


things which bodies are reſolved into, and are ſuppoſed to be 
compounded of, either have been or can be proved to exiſt /e- 
parate from and antecedent to thoſe bodies which they com- 
pound, what then becomes of all our company.of Atoms which 
are ſuppoſed by their concourſe in an mfinite = to be the or+- 
gin of the world ? I know not where to find them , unleſs 
dancing with the School-men's Chimera's in a vacuum, Or in a 
ſpace as empty as the infinite one, viz. ſome Epicurean's brains. 
Neither therein will they be rauch unlike their great maſter 
Epicurns, if we believe the charatter which the Sroick in Tully 
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ium productione, nec _ —_— . 
m. Exercit, 
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gives of him, who ſaith he was homo ſine arte, ſine literis, tm- De Nat. D:+- 
ſultans in omnes, ſine acumine ullo, ſine antoritate, ſine lepore. '- 2. 


But allowing the Smwick forme of that paſſion, (which he dif- 
claimed fo much ) in theſe words; yet we may rather believe 
what Tul//y himſelf elſewhere ſpeaks of Epicnris his ſenti- 


Ii1 ments, 
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ments, that they were none of them hand/om or becoming a 


» De Divinat.l.y, Man. Ab ille quid ſentit ?_ faith he of Epicurws ; and ſoon re- 
De Finibus, 1. 1. plies , ſentit autem nibil unquam elegans, nibil decorum ; « and 


in another place ſpeaking of bis ALorals, he faith, nibil genere- 
ſum [apit atque magnificum, there was nothing noble and gene- 
rows in him, Which Cenſure of Epicuras, all the pains that 
P, Gaſſendus hath taken in the*vindication of the /z/e and »p1- 
nions of Epicurus , hath not been able to wipe off.” For al- 


_ though we ſhould yield what that /carmed man fo much con- 


tends for, that all the ca/amnies which were caſt on Ep:curus 
ariſe from the antipathy between Zens and the following Sr9- 
icks and the Scboo! of Epicurus ; .yet all this will not make E- 
Picurus to have been comparable with ſome other Ph1ilo/opbers 
for parts and judgment, whoſe Principles have ſomewhat more 
generous and wenerable in them, than the Avrals of Erurus 
had, taking them in their more refined ſence. 

Bur it is not the A4rality of Epricurirs which we now en- 
quire after ; our buſineſs is to {ce how well he acquits himſelf 
in regdring an account of the origin of the Univerſe without 
a Deity. And fo we come to conlider the Hyporbeſes it ſelf , 
whether it be r4:ional or no, or conſiſtent with the Catbelrck 
Laws of nature which appear in the wor/d, Two things 'I 
ſhall here enquire into, which are the main principles of Eps- 
curns, viz. the motion of theſe Aroms in the mfinite ſpace, and 
the manner of the concretion of bodies by the concuur/c of theſe 
Atoms, ” RY 

1. I begin with their motion ; which Epicurus attributes to 
his Atoms without any heſitation, and yet never undertakes to 
give an account of the origin of that motion; which argues 
his whole Hypotheſis to be extreamly precarious. The thing 
then, (which he muſt afſume as his main principle , without 
which all his other doe nothing) is, That moon doth inſe- 
parably belong to the leaſt Arom or mſenſible particle; for with- 
out this there cannot be imagined any concowr/e of Aroms at 
all, much leſs any ſuch contexture of bodies out of them. But 
for one to ſay that Arims move, becauſe it is their nature to 
move , and give no other account of it , is ſo precariows, that 
It will never give the leaſt /arzsfa&#3on to-an inquiſitive ming. 
And it will be the leaſt of all pardonable in the Exploders of\_ 
ſubſt antial forms and occult qualities, when the origin of the 
whol- 
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whole world js reſolved into an occult qualiry whith gives 
motion to. Atoms. And herein the A4romi/?x'out-doe the moſt \, 
credulous Peripatericks, ſeeing they lay the prime foundation of 

the world and of their own pbi/oſophy together in a 1hing they 

can give no rational accomunt of at all, which is, the »wotion of 

Atoms in an infinite vacuity. If it be replied, which is all F- 

picurns hath to ſay, 1hat the motion of Atoms depends upon their 
gravity ; the queſtion returns upon him with the ſame w1olence, 

how- comes this gravity to belong to theſe 4:oms in ſuch an 

empty ſpace , where there can be no impu//ion from other bo- 

dies, no attrattion from any magnetick particles which are ſup- 

poſed to be the cau/es of the deſcent of heawy bodies ? Nay , 

Epicurus himſelf takes away any center of that motion of Atoms ; 

and yet attributes a neceflary deſcent to his Atoms By virtue of 

their graway; and if a Philoſopher may beg ſuch things as theſe 

are © repugnant to the Phenomena of nature, without af- ?PY*/- 1. 1-3: 
ſigning any other reaſon for them, but that it is their nature, p,,,..,... 
let us never venture Pb:/o/ophizing more, but fit down in that magni: «d. Solis 
contented pzece of ignorance Which attributes the cauſes of eve- bumilis & ſub- 
ry thing unto fpecifick forms and occult qualities. For this is _ » OP: +/-3- 
ſo ſhamefull a piece of beggery , that P. Gaſſendas doth more . 71 7 
than once diſclaim it , and in his diſcourſe of morion doth'y. ;z de moru 
prove an impoſſibility of motion in an infinite empty ſpace. Might impreſs 4 me- 
not Epicuras then have ſaved his credit better by fitting down #7 #7an/a7e. 
with-the opinions of his fore-fathers, than thus to go a begging = 3G 
for ſuch Hypotheſes , which none, who are not reſolved to be 
ignorant, will be ready to grant him? 

But yet this is not all, but according to this fundamental Se&. 15. 

principle of Epicuraus, viz. That there is a principle of motion in 
every inſenfible parricle of matter, he plainly overthrows ano- 

ther pr:nciple of his, which is, the /o/r&ty and different magni- 

rude of theſe Atoms. Theſe particles are ſuppoſed fo /o/id, that 

Dionyſizs in Euſebiustells us the account given why theyare cal- p,,, -,,,.; 
led 2m: Was, 2 Thy davlor wppimila, becauſe of their md:/o- 1, 14. c. 22. 
luble firmneſs ; and the different /izes of theſe Atoms is ſo ne- 

cefſary a principle, that from thence they undertake to-refslve 

many m——s of the Univeyſe : let us tiow ſee how confi- 

ſtent theſe things are with the inſeparable property of motion 

belonging to Aroms : For if there be parric/es of ſach different 
/*s, then it is plain that there are ſome particles which may 
liiz not 
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not only be conceived to be bigger than orbers, but arc really 
ſo; and ſo there muſt be more parts of matter imagined in 
this bigger particle than in another leſs; and if there be more 
parts, theſe parts may be conceived ſeparate from each other, 
that this partic/s may be equal to the other ; now then, I de 
mand, if motion Guth inſeparably belong to the leaſt parricle of 
matter, how comes one to be bigger than the other ? for here- 
in we ſe that every particle is not in diſtintt morzon ; for there 
cannot but be more imaginable particles in an Atom of a big- 
ger (ize than in ales; and if fo, there'muſt he ſome union of 
thoie imagimable particles in that bigger Atom ; and how could 
ſuch an union be without ref, and what reſ# could there be if 
motion doth inſeparably belong to every particle of watter ? 
And fo it muſt be in all thoſe Aroms which are ſuppoſed to 
have angles and hooks, in order to their better catching hold 
of cach other, for the compoſition of bodies ; how come theſe 
hooks and angles to be annexed to this Arom? for an Atom may 
be without them 3 whence comes this union, if ſuch a prin- 
ciple of motion be in each particie ? if it be anſwered, that mo- 
tion did belong to all. cheſe particles, but by degrees the leſſer 
particles hitting together made up theſe angled and hooked par- 
ticles; I ſoon reply, that the d:ficulty returns more ſtrongly ; 
for if theſe angled and hooked particles be ſuppoſed —_— 
to the contexture and uni; of bodies ; how came thoſe leaſt 
imaginable particles ever to unite without ſuch hooks and an- 
gles? And fo the queſtion will return i infinitum. If then 
the /ol:dity and indivi/ibility of theſe angled Atoms, doth de- 
pend on the «on and reſ# of thoſe lefler imaginable particles 
joyned together , then it is evident that motion is no mſepara- 
ble property of all theſe particles , but ſome are capable of uni- 
on, in order to the making of ſuch hooks and angles , which 
are neceffary for the conrexture of bodies ; and where there is 
wniln and ſolidity, there is reſt, which is at leaſt accompanied 
with it, if it be not one of the great cauſes of it. And with- 
out which the Aromiſts, of all other Philoſophers , will be 
leaſt able to give an account of firmneſs in bodies when they 
make b9d.es to conſiſt of an aggregation of particles, by which 
it will be very hard finding a ſufficient account of the diffe- 
rence between fluid and firm bodies, unleſs it be from the quick- 


- #17. 54,55256. Er motion and agitation Of the particles of fluid bodies, and the 
ref} 
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reſt of the ſmall and' contiguous "_ that make up the” firm 
body , according to that Cathelick Law of nature , whereby 
things continue in the F 9p they are in till ſome ſtronger force 
puts them out of it. The only thing which the Epicurean Aro- 
miſts have left to give any account of the ſo/idiry of particles 
of ſuch different ſizes, is, the want of wacuity ; for, ſay they, 
the ground of drvilibulity, of bodies us the interſperſiun of diſſe- 
minated vacuum; now where there is no vacuity , though the 
particles be of different ſize , yet they may be ſolid and indivi- 
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ſible, But this is taken off by the inſtance produced againſt Hiſtory of 
other perſons by that ingenious and honourable Perſon Mr. Boyle Fluid. and 


in his Phy/iological Eſſays, which is to this purpoſe, Suppoſe 
two of theſe preſumed madiviſible particles, both ſmooth and.of 
a cubical figure, ſhould happen to lie upon one another , and a 
third ſhould chance to be p10 placed upon the upper of the two ; 
what ſhould hinder but that ths Aggregate may by the violent 
knock of ſome other corpuſcles be broken im the midſt of the whole 
concretion, and conſequently in the middlemoſt body £ For ſup- 
poſe. them as ſolid as may be, yet ſince corpuſcles as hard as 
they, can be made very violently to knock againſt them, why 
may not thoſe grate or break the middlemoſt corpu/cle, or any 
of the others? And if there be a poſſibility of breaking off 
theſe cubical particles in the middle, then mere want of wa- 
enity is no ſufficient account of their being 1mdiwi/ible. By this 
we ſte how far the Aromiſts are from giving any rational ac- 
count of the origin of the motion of the Aroms themſelves with+ 
out a Deity. | k 
12, Suppoſing this »20tion to be granted them, yet they can- 
not give any ſatufattory account of the manner of coneretion 
of bodies by the caſual occurſions of theſe Atoms movmg in_an 
infinite empty ſpace. Which appears from thoſe groſs and ex- 
travagant /uppo/itions of Epicurus, in order to the making theſe 
Atoms of his fo hi; together that they make up any bodies by 
their contexture. | x 
1. He ſuppoſeth as'it were :wo regions, a ſuperiour and in- 
fericur in an infinite empty ſpace, which hath no center at all in 
it, nor any body, from which to meaſure thoſe reſpetts of a- 
bove and below, as appears by his Epiſtle to-Herodotus, where- 
in he ſaith, theſe terms of dvw and ww, or upwards and down 
wards , muſt be concerved without any bounds or limits at - 
6 
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So that thcugh we conteive ſcmething ſupericur, we muſt ima- 
gine nothing /upreme, and [0 on tbe contrary, Whereby it is 


. evident, 25 Ga/{/endzs confellcth, that Epicurus thought the ur: 


face of the Earth to be a plain, and this plam to be continued 
up in a /evel ſuperficies to the heavens, and fo to all that im- 
menſe hace of the Univer/e. So that all thoſe heawy bodies 
which thould fall downwards in any parts of the wideſt 4:- 
fance on the earth, as in Eurepe, Aſia, and Africa, would ne- 
ver meet (if they continued their morion ) in the center of the 
earth , but would continue their moron ſtill in a parallel line; 
and fo he imagined that which is ſaid to be above as to us, was 
really the upper part of the world,” and fo the deſcent of his 
Atoms, muſt neceſſarily be downwards towards the eartb, ac- 
cording to the weight of them. And was not- this a worthy 
mathematical ſuppoſition, for one who would undertake to give 
an account of the origin of the Univerſe without a Deity ? 

This motion of deſcent by reaſon of the gravity of Atoms 
would not ſerve his turn; for if the {roms moved downwards 
thus in a paralel line, how was it poſſible -for them ever to 
meet for the contextwre of bodies ? Now for this purpoſe he 
invented a motion of declination; for finding the motion ad 
lineam, or ad perpendiculum as ſome call it, could not pofhbly 
produce thoſe werieties of bodies which are in the Univerſe, 
he ſuppoſed therefore the deſcent not to be in a perpendicu- 
lar right line , but tg decline a little, that fo ſeveral particles 
in their deſcent might make ſome cecurfions one upon ano- 
ther. And this Efscur added to Democrit!rs ; but therein 
as Tully obſerves, was very unhappy, that where he adds to 
Democritus, ea que corrigere vult, mihi quidem depravare vi- 
deatur ; that he marr'd what Democritzs had faid , by men- 
ding of it. The reaſon of which motion of declination is thus 
given by Lacretivs, 


* .Ouod niſi declinare ſolerent, emnia deorſum 
Imbrus uti gutt caderent per Inane profundum ; 
Nec foret offenſus natus , neque plaga creata 
Principuus , ita nil unquam naturs creaſjet. 


It was obvious to object, That, according to the Princples of 
Epicurus, there could have been no concourſeat all of Atoms in 
an 
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an infinite ſpace, on the two grounds he went on, which were 
the natural deſcent of Aroms, and the equi velocity of the mo- 
tion of all Atoms of what fize fo. ever, which he likewiſe afler- 
ted (although one would think, if gravity were the cauſe of 
motion, then the more gravity, the ſwifter the motion would 
be) from hence, I ſay, it were not eaſe to conceive how the 
Atoms ſhould embrace each other in a parallel line, if they fell 
down, as Lucretins exprelieth it, /;ke drops of rain ; and there- 
fore they ſaw a neceſſity to make their motion decline a little , 
that ſo they might j»/#/e and hit one upon another. But this 
oblique motion of the Aroms, though it be the only refuge left 
to /alve the origin of things by a concour/e of Atoms, is yet as 
precarious and without rea/on as any other ſuppeſirion of theirs 


whatſoever. Tilly chargeth this motion of declination with De Fin. bon. & 
two great faults, futility, and inefficacy, que cum res tota al. lib. 1. 


fitta ſit pueriliter, tum ne efficit quidem quod wult. It is a child- 
iſh fancy and to no purpoſe: For, firſt, It is aſſerted without any 
reaſon at all given for it, which is unworthy a Philoſopher ; nei- 
ther is to any purpoſe; for if all Aroms, faith he, decline in their 
motion, theni none of them will #:c& together; if ſome decline, 
d others do not, this is as precariores as any thing can be ima- 
ined, to aſſign a diver/ity of motion in indiviſible particles , 
hich yet have all the ſame we/ocity of motion; and, as Tully 
faith, Hoe erit quaſi provincias atoms dare, que rette, que ob- 
lique ferantur ; as though Epicurus were the General at this 
Rendez,veut of Atoms, who ſtands ready to appoint every one 
his :ask and motion, This Plutarch tells us was the great charge 


againſt Epicurus, ws avalmoy irwozpr]t xivnoy on 7% jw Off, be- De Anima pre- 
creat. e Timao. 
d Turnebus in Cis 
ceron. de Faid. 


cauſe he introduced ſuch a motion of declination out of nothing, up- 
on na pretence of reaſon. And Turnebus tells us that the groun 
why they deſired fo ſmall a declination, was, becauſe they were 
conſcious to themſelves, that it was founded upon no ground of 
reaſon; Et Epicure ſibi conſcii culpe, timide eam ponebant, 
minimam ſibi poſtulabant, To which purpoſe Turneb cites 
thoſe Verſes of Lucretins, 


Luare ctiam atque etiam paulum inclmare neceſſe eſt . 
(.orpora, neCpluſquam minimum , ne fingere molus 
Obliquos videamur, C& id res vera refucet. 

Namque hoc in promptu manifeſt umque eſſe videmus, 
Ponder 
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Pondera quantum in ſe eft, non poſſe obliqua meare 
E [upero cum pracipitant, qued cernere poſſis. 

Sed nibil ommnino retta regione wiai 

Declinare quis eſt qui pojſit cernere ſeſe ? 


But this argument of Lucretivs will hold if at all, further 

than this little declination ( for it is no more they deſire than 

as little as may be imagined, quo nhil poſſir fiers minus, as Tul- 

ly expreſſeth it) but if they may decline a little , why not a 

great dea/ more? nay, it is impoſſible to conceive, but a little 

oblique motion at firſt will in an infinite ſpace grow to be very 

oblique; for there is nothing to hinder the motion which way 

it bends : now if there he never ſo little motzon-of declmati- 

on, the Atom will be inclined that way ; and what then ſhould 

binder, but that the ob1:quity in a motion through a great pace 
ſhould at laſt come to be very great ; there being no center at 

all to guide the mtion towards, and the gravity not hindring 

this /itzle declination ? Therefore Tully asks that queſtion, Cur 

declinet uno minimo, non declinet duobus aut tribus * Why only 

it declines one minim, and not 120 or three; for; ſaith he, it x 

n0 impulſion from any other Atom which makes u decline that 
one minim ; neither us there any impediment in the ſpace to hin- 

der it from declining more; ſo that, as he well faith, optare hoc 

quidem eſt, non di(putare, -this is to beg Hypotheſes, and not to 
prove them, which is the thing we have proved Epicnrus to 
doe Which was the firſt thing premiſed, viz. that this Hy- 
pubeſis of Epicurus was very precarious, and is built on no four» 
dation Of rea/on. 

2. It x unſatisfattory and inſufficient , as well as precarious ; 
for ſhould we grant his two main principles , Atoms , and his. 
Infinite empty ſpace; yet we deny that ever his Atoms with all 
their occurſions would cver produce thoſe things which are in 
the Univerſe. To run through the noted Phanomena of the U- 
niver(c, and to ſhew how inſufhcient an account the Epicurcans 
are able to give of them,from a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, is 


a task too Jarge to be here undertaken. There are only three 


things which I ſhall rather ſuggeſt, than -»/4/# upon, to ſee what 
miſerable jhifrs the Epicureans are driven to for the ſalving of 
them, and ſhall then leave it with the Reader to judge, what 
unmeaſurable confidence it Is in any to reject the Crearzon of = 
Warl 


World for the fake of the Epicurean Hypotheſis 3 and whether 
it be not the height of creduliry, as well as mfideliry, to believe 
the w#14 ever to have been made by a fortuitous concourſe of 
Atoms. 

1. The great wariety of appearances in nature,which are attri- 
buted to particles of the fame nature, only with the alteration 
of /ize, ſhape and motion, That ſome things in the world, 
ſhould have no other reaſon given of them, may not only be 
tolerable, but rational, as in the «bje&s and operations on the 
organs of ſenſe, thoſe affettions which are miſtaken for real 
qualities, &c, But that all thoſe efe&s which are ſeen in'na- 
ture, ſhould have no other cau/e but the different configura- 
tion and motion of Atoms, is the height of folly as well as 
impiety. To imagine that the particles of matter, as they are 
in men, ſhould be capable of ſenſation, memory, intellett;on, 
volition, &c. merely becauſe of a different ſhape, /izg and me- 
tion from what they have in a piece of woed, is a riddle that 
Tequires a new configuration of Atcms inus to make us wnder- 
ſtand. May it not be hoped, that at leaſt one time or other 
by this caſual concour|e .of Atoms, the particles may light to 
be of ſuch- a nature in fqnes, as. to make them fly ; in plants, 
to make them all /en/ir5ve; and in oof to make them reaſct 
and diſcourſe > What may hinder ſuch a configuration Or mo- 
tion of particles, if all theſe effe&s are to be imputed to no 
higher principle ? We ſee in other bodies what different ap- 
pearances are cauſed by a ſudden alteration of the particles of 
the matter of which they are compounded ; why may it not 
fall out ſo in the things mentioned? Neither can this be un- 
reaſonable to demand. 1. Becauſe the morion of theſe par- 
ticles of matter is caſual ſtill according to them; and who 
knows what chance may do? for the ſeminal principles them- 
ſelves are, 1 ſuppoſe, according to them of the ſame uniform 
matter with the reſ# of the world, and fo are liable to diffe- 
rent motion and configuration. 2. Becauſe all particles of 
matter are ſuppoſed to be in continual motion , becauſe of 
that diſſeminated Vacuity which is preſumed to be in the 
world, and becauſe a Coacervate acuity is not only afſerted - 
as poſſible, but as probably exiſtent : I aflume only then (that 
which is infſted on as probable) wiz. that that ſpace which 
lies between our Atmeſphere and' the Stars is empty of any 
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other thing, but only the rays of theS:ars which paſs through 
it ; I then ſuppoſing it a vacuity, whether would not the por- 


- ticles of thoſe bodies which ws me. up to that ice pre- 


ſently d:/lodge from the bodiegwherein my are, and begin a 
new Rendezvouz, of Atoms, there ? for all Atoms are ſup- 
poſed to be in perpetual motion ; and the cauſe aſfigned, why in 
folid bedies they do not fly away, is becauſe of the repercuſſion 
of other Atoms, that when they ance begin to ſtir, they re- 
ceive ſuch knocks as make them quiet in their places, Now 
this cannot hold in the bodies contiguous to this ſpace ; for both 
thoſe bodies*are more fluid, and fo there is no ſuch &vocki 

of particles to keep them at reſt ; but which is more, thoſe 
which are contiguous have nothing at all to hinder them from 
motion, and fo thoſe particles will neceſſarily remove into that 
empty ſpace where there is no impedimem of their motion, 
__ ſo the next Arms to thoſe muſt remove, becauſe that ace 
wherein*the other were is made empty by their removal; and 
fo the next, and fo on, till not only the air, but the whole 
maſ; of the earth will on ſuppoſition of fuch a vacuity be dif- 
ſolved into its firſt particles, which will all -zutiny in the ſe- 
veral bodies wherein they are, and never reft till they come 
to that empty ſpace, where they may again. Rexdezvour, to- 
gether. So dangeraps is the news of Liberty, or of an empty 
ſpace 'to theſe Demecratical particles of the Univerſe, Net 
ther can I ſee how .&-di[eminated vacun y can ſalve the dif- 
ficulty ; for thoſe particles of the moſt ſolid bodies, being in 
continual metion, and the ground of their union being reper- 
cuſſion, it thence follows that towards that per: where the 
diſſeminated vacuum is, the particles meeting with no fuch. 
ſtrokes may fairly take their leaves of the bode: they are in, 
and fo one ſucceed in the place of another, till the configura- 
tion of the whole be altered, and conſequently different ap- 
pearances and effetts may be cauſed in the fame bodies, thoiigh 
it reſults from ſeminal principles. So that according to the 
Atomical principles, no rational account can be given of thoſe 
efcs which are ſeen in nature, This Diony/ius in Euſebius 
urgeth againſt the Arcmiſts, that from the ſame principles 
without evident reaſor given for it, they make of the ſame 
wriform matter ſome things ap to ſenſe, others not, 
me ſhort-lived, others extreamly long-lived, Tire 5 Thimy 
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figned of (o vaſt a difference between things if they all be of the 

7 nature; and differ only im ſize and ſhape ? ſaith that ex- 

cellent perſon, who there with a great deal of eloquence lays 

open the folly of the Aromical Philoſophy, Savuagi 14 an 
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Democraty of Atoms, ſaith he, where the friendly Atoms meet 

and embrace each other, and from thence forward live in the 

cloſeſt ſociety rgether. 

2. Not only the wariety, but the exa&# order and beauty © 

the world is a thing «wnaccountable by the Atomical bypothe- 
fis. Were the whole world ſtill a Heſiod's Chaos (frem the 
conſideration of which - Diogenes Laerting tells us Epicurus Lame. } 6. 
began to Philoſophize) we might vrobably believe an apitation 

of particles (ſuppoſing matter created might ſettle it in ſuch 

a confuſed manner ; but that there ſhould be nothing elſe but 

a blind imperus of Atoms to produce thoſe vaſt and moſt 

regular motions of the beavenly bodies, to order the paſſage 

of the Sun for ſo great conweniency of nature, and for the 

alternate /ucceſſiov of the ſeaſons of the year, which ſhould 

cut ſuch channel; for the Ocean, and keep that vaſt body of 
the water (whoſe ſurface is higher than the earth) Com 
overflowing it, which ſhould furniſh the earth with ſuch /c- 

minal and prolifick primciples, as to provide food and nour:ſh- 

ment for thoſe Animals which live upon it, and furniſh out 

every thing neceſſary for the comfort and delight of mans life ; 

to believe I ſay, that all theſe things came only from a b/ind 

and fortuitons concourſe of Atozws, is the moſt prodigious piece 

of credulity and folly,that humane nature \s ſubject to. But this 0 
part which concerns the order and beauty of the parts of the 

Univerſe, and the argument thence, that it could be no b/1d 

fortuitoxs principle, but an Iifinuely wiſe God, hath been fo - he _ q 
fully and judiciouſly handled by a ne Perſon already, that Arkin, par 

I ſhall rather chooſe to referr the Reader to his d:{courſe than 2. ; 

inſiſt any more upon it, 
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3. The produttion of mankind is a thing which the Aromiſts 
are moſt ſhamefully puzzled with, as well as the Formation 
of the internal parts of mans body, of which I have already 
ſpoken in the precedent Chapter. It would pity one to ſee 
what lamentableThifts the Aromi/s are put to, to find out a 
way for the produtt;on of mankind, viz That cur teeming mo- 
ther the earth, at laſt caſt forth ſome kind of bags like 
wembs upon the ſurface of the earth, and theſe by degrees 
breaking, at laſt came out children, which were nouriſhed by 
a kind of juyce of the earth like milk, by whic2 they were 
brought up till they came tobe men. Oh what will not Atheiſts 
believe rather than a Deity and Providence ! But leſt we 
ſhould ſeem to wrong the Aromiſts, hear what Cenſorinz:s 
faith of Epicurns ; Is enim credidit limo calefaitos uteros ne/- 
cio quos radicibus terre cobarentes, primum increviſſe, & ins 
fantibis, ex ſe edits ingenitum lattis humorem, natura mini- 
ſtrante prabuiſſe ; gyos ita educatos &adultos, genus humanum 
propagaſſe. But becauſe Lucretivs may be thought to ſpeak 
more impartially in the caſe, how rarely doth he deſcribe it ? 


Creſcebant uteri terr& radicibns apti, . 

Luos ubi tempore maturo patefecerit xt as 
Infantum, fugiens humorem, auraſque petiſſens, 
Convertebat ibi natura foramina terre, 

Et ſuccum venss cogebat fundere apertis \ 
Conſimilem lattis ; ſicut nunc femina quaque 
Luum peperit dulct repletur latte, mt omnis 
Impetus in mammas convertitur ille aliment: : 

Terra cibum pueris, wveſtem waper, herba cubile 
Prehbebat, multa & molli lanugine abundans, 


Had Lucretius been only a Poer, this might have paſſed for 
a handſomly deſcribed Fable: but to deliver it for a piece of 
Philoſophy, makes it the greater Mythology : that man's body 
was formed out of the earth we believe, becauſe we have rea- 
ſon ſo to do; but that the earth ſhould caſt forth ſuch fo/li- 
culi, as he expreſſeth it, and that men ſhould be brought up 
in ſuch away as he deſcribes, deſerves a place among the moſt 
mncredible of Poetick Fables. But if Poets muſt be credited, how 
much more like a man did he ſpeak, who told us, 
Natus 
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Natus homo eſt ; ſive hunc drvino ſemine fecit 
Ile opifex rerum, Mundi melioris origo ; 

Stve recens tells, ſeduttaque nuper ab alto 
e/Ethere, copnari retinebat ſemina celi ; 

Luam ſatus Iapeto miſtam fluviatibus undis, 

&a Finxit in effigiem moderamum cuntta Deorum. 


Thus have we conſidered the Epicurean Hypotheſis, both as 
to the Principles on which it ſtands, and the ſuitableneſs of 
it .to the Phenomena of the Univerſe; and I ſuppoſe now 
there cannot be the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon found from the 
Atomical Peileſepty to-make us at all 2xef#ion that account 
of the Origin of the. Univerſe, which aſcribes it not to the 
fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, but to the Infinite wiſdom of a 
Deity. 1 conclude then this diſcourſe of the Epicurean Hypo- 
theſis with the words of Autemedon in the Greek Epigram. 
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Learn to be wiſe ; let Epicurus chaſe 
To find his Atoms, and his empty ſpace. 


I come now to the /af# Hyporbeſis mentioned, which unt- c., « 
dertakes to give an account of the Origin of the Univerſe hes: 
from the mere Mechanical Laws of motion and matter. Which 
is the Hypotheſis of the late famous, French Philoſopher 
M. Des Cartes. Fosp although there be as much reaſon as 
charity to believe that he never intended his Hypotheſis as a 
foundation of Arhei/m, having made it fo much his buſineſs 
to aſſert the exi/ence of a Deity and immateriality of the ſoul ; 
yet becauſe it is apt to be abuſed to that end by perſons 4- 
theiſtically diſpoſed, becauſe of his aſcribing ſo much to the 
power of matter : we ſhall therefore ſo far conſider it as it un- 
dertakes to give an account of the Origm of the Univerſe 
without a Deicy. His Hyporheſis therefore. is briefly this. He Princip. p. 3. 
takes it for granted, that all the matter of the werid was at #7. 46» XC. 
firſt of one Uniform nature, diviſible into innumerable parts, 
and divided into many,which were all in motion : from hence he 

ſuppoſeth, 


—2 
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ſuppoſeth, 1. That all the matter of which the Univerſe it 
compoſed, was at firſt diided into equal particles of an indif- 
ferent /ize, and that they bad all ſuch a motion as is now 
ound in the world, 2. That all thoſe particles were not at 
firſt Spherical, becauſe many ſuch little Globes joyned toge- 
ther will not fill wp @ continued ſpace, but that of whatever 
figure they were at firſt, they would by continued motion bes 
come ſpherical, becauſe they would have various circular mo- 
tions , for ſeeing that at firſt they were moved with ſo great 
force that one particle would be disjoyned from the other, the 
ſame force contmumng would ſerve to cut off all angles which 
are [wppoſed wm them, by their frequent occurfions againſt each 
other ; and ſo when the angles were cut off, they would become 
ſpherical. 43 He .ſuppoſeth that no ſpace is yh empty, but 
when thoſe round particles being joyned, leave ſome intervals 
between them, there are ſome more ſubtile particles of matter, 
which are ready to fill up thoſe woid ſpaces, which ariſe - 
thoſe angles which were cut off from the other particles to 
make them ſpherical ; which fragment: of particles are ſo lit- 
tle,and acquire thereby ſuch a celerity of motion, that by the force 
of that, they will be divided into innumerable lutle fragments, © 
and ſo will fill up all thoſe ſpaces which other particles could 
not enter in at. 4. That thoſe particles which fill ap the mter- 
wals between the ſpherical ones, have not all of them the ſame 
celerity of mction, becauſe ſome of them are more nndivided 
than others are, which filled up the ſpace between three Globu- 
lar perticles when their angles were cut of, and therefore thoſe 
particles muſt neceſ[avily have wery angalar figures, which are 
unfit" for motion, and thence it comes to p2ſs that ſuch particles 
eaſily ſtick together, and transferr the greateſt part of their mo- 
tion upon thoſe other prrticles which are leſs, and therefore have 
wifter motion ; and becauſe theſe particles are to paſs —_ 
uch triangular fpaces which lie in the midſt of three Globular 
particles touching each other, therefore be ſuppsſeth them as to 
their breadth and depth to be of a triangular figure, but becauſe 
theſe particles are ſomewhat ling ; and the globular particles 
through which they paſs with ſo ſwift motion have their ro- 
ration about the poles of the Heavens, thence he ſuppoſes that 
thoſe triangular particles come to be wreath:d. Now from theſe 
things being thus ſuppoſed, Des Cartes hath ingenuouſly and 
conſonantly 


conſonantly_to his principles undertaken to give an account of 
the moſt noted Phenomena of the world, and thoſe three 
ſorts of particles mentioned, he makes to be his three elements; 
the fir/# is that ſubtile matter which was ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the cuttings off the angles of the greater particles ; and 
of this he tells us the Sur and fixed Stars conlift, as thoſe 

articles of that ſubtile matter being in continual orion have 
made thoſe ſeveral wortices or «theres! whirlpaols. The /econd 
elemens conliſts of the fherical particles themſelves, which 
make up the Heavens ; out of the third element, which are 
thoſe wreathed particles, he gives an account of the formation 
of the earth, and Planets, and Comets; and from all of them: 
by the help of thoſe common affetions of matter, ſize, figure, 
motion, &c. he undertakes to give an account of the-Pheano- 
wena of the world, How far his principles do conduce to 
the giving mens minds ſatisfaQtion, as to the particular Phe- 
nomens Of nature, is not. here our buſineſs to enquire, but 
only how far theſe principles can give an account of the Ors 
gin of the Univerſe without & Deity? And that it cannot 
give a ſatisfaCtory _—_ how CI was framed _ 
2 Deuty, ap the two grand /uppoſitions on which all 
his — —_ both which n—_—_ be from any other 
principle dut God. Thoſe are, 1. The exiſtence of metter in 
the world which we have already proved cannot be andepex- 
dext On God, and neceſiarily exitewt ; and therefore ſuppoſing 
that matter exiffex: and put into mvtion, would prind it ſelf 
into thoſe ſeveral particles by him ſuppoſed, yet this cannot 
give any account of the Origm of the Univerſe without a 
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Deity ; for matter is no- ſe/f-moving prizciple, as hath been [,qmortalicy 


fully demonſtrated in ſeveral places by that judicious Pb of the ſoul. A 
aps 


ſopber, Dr. H. More, who- plainly manifeſts that if »wotion did 
neceſſarily. belong to- marzer, it were impoſſible there ſhould be 
Stn, or Si«rs, or Earth, or Man in the-HWorld ; for the mat- 
ter being uniform, it muſt have equal morion in all its parti- 
cles, if motion doth belong to it. For motion being ſuppo- 
ſed to be natural and eſſential to matter, muſt be alike every 
where in it, and therefore every particle mult be ſuppoſed in 
motion to its utmoſt capacity, and ſo every particle is alike and 
moved alike : and therefore there being no prevalency at all 
in 


te). p. $8. 
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1n-any one particle above another in bigneſs or motion, it is 
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manifeſt that this univer/al matter, to whom motion is fo eſ- 
ſential and natural, will be meffe&nal for the: producing of 
any wariety of appearances in nature; for nothing could be 
cauſed by this thin and ſubtile matter, but what would be 
wholly imperceptible to any of our ſenſes : and what a 
ſtrange kind of wi/ible world would this be ? From” hence 
then it appears that there muſt be an infinitely powerful and 
wiſe God, who muſt both put marter into motion, and regu- 
late the motion of it, in order to the producing all thoſe wa- 
rieties which appear in'the World. And this neceſſity of the 
motion of matter by a power given It from God is freely ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Des Cartes himſelf in theſe words ; Con- 


Reſp. adep. 3- ſidero materiam ftbi libere permiſſam, & nulium aliunde im- 
H. Meri. Þ-124- pulſum ſuſcipientem, ut plane quieſcentem ; illa autem impelli- 


tur 4 Dec, tantundem motus five tranſlations m ea conſer- 
wvante quantum ab imitio poſwit. - So that this great improver 
and * diſcoverer of the Mechanical power of matter, doth 
freely confeſs the neceſſity not only of God's giving morion in or- 
der to the Originof the Univerſe, but of his conſerving morion 
in it for the upholding it : So that we need not fear from this 
Hypatheſis the excludmg of a Deity from being the prime eff- 
cient cauſe of the world. All the queſtion then is-concerning 
the particular manner, which was uſed by God as the efficient 
cauſe in giving being to the world. As to which 1 ſhall only 


Mers Nevech. 1n general ſuggeſt what Maimonides ſays of it. Omnia ſimul 


creata erant, O& poſtea ſucceſſive ab invicem ſeparata; altho' 


4 {.7-I am ſomewhat inclinable to thet of- Gaſſendes, majus eſt 


mundus opus, quam ut aſſequi mens humana illins molitionem 
poſſe : To which I think may be well applyed that ſpeech 
of Solomon ; Then I beheld all the work of God, that a man 
cannot find out the work that is done under the Sun : becauſe 
though a man labour to ſeek it out, yea further, though a wiſe 
man think to know it, yet ſhall he not be able to find it. 
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CHAP. IIL 
Of the Origin of Evil. - | 
Of the Being of Providence, Epicurus bs arguments ag ain R h 
it refuted, The neceſſity of the belref of Rn again 


to Religion. Providence proved from a conſideration of the 

nature of God and the things of the world, Of the Spirit of 

nature. The great cbjetttons againſt Providence propounded, . 
The firſt concerns the Origin of exul, God cannot be the Au- 

thor of ſin if the Scriptures be true. The account which the . 
Scriptures yu of the fall of man, duth not charge God with 
man's fault, God's power to govern man by Laws, though 

be gives no particular reaſon of every poſitive Precepr, The 

reaſon of God's creating man wiuh freedom of will, largely 

ſhewed from Simplicius ; and the true accoung of the Origm of 

evil. God's permitting the fall makes him not the Author of 

it. The account which rhe Scriptures girve of the Origtn of 

evil compared with that of Heathen Philo[cpbers, The antiqui- 
ty of the opinion of aſcribing the Origin of evil ts an evil 
principle, Of the judgment of the Periians, Agyptians, and 
others, abcut it. Of Manichei/m. The opinion of the ancient 
Greek Philoſophers ; of Pythagoras, Plato, !£e Stoicks ; tbe O- | 
rigin of evil not from the nece{ſity of matter. The remainders | 
of the hiſtory of the fall amcng the Heatbens. Of the maligni- } 
ty of Dxmons. Providence vindicated as ro the ſufferings of | 
the good, and impunity of bad men, in account of both from 

natural light, manifeſted by Sencca, Plutarch, and others. 


—_—__  _———— 


IÞ being now manifeſted not only that there is a-Ged , but Se, x, | 
that the world had its &«mmg from him; it thence follows | 

by an eafie and rational Dedutsion , that there is a particular | 
band of Divine providence, which upholds the world in its Be- 
ing, and wiſely diſpoſeth all evencs in it. For it is a mol. | 
irrational and 46/4 opinion to aliert a Deity and deny previ- 

dence : and in nothing did Eprcurus more diſcover the weakne( | 
and puerility of his j«dg ment than if this. Indeed, if Epicur-:s | 
had noother deſign in afferting a Prink than (as many ancient | 
th I Pbt: :- | 
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Philoſophers imagined) to avoid the imputation of direct A- 
theiſm; and yet to take away all foundations of Religion , he 
muſt needs be faid to ſerve his Hyputheſis well, though he did 
afſert tne Being of an excellent nature Which he ealled Ged ; 
while yet he made him fit as it were with his e/bo2s folded up 
in the He«wens, and taking no cognizance of humane actions, 
For he well knew, that if the be/zef of Divine Providence were 
once rooted out of men's minds, the thoughts of an excellent 
Being above the Heawens, would have no more awe or power 
upon the hearts and /ives of men, than the telling men that 
there are Fewels of ineſtimable value in the Indies, makes them 
more ready to pay taxes to their Princes. For that Philoſc- 
pher could not be ignorant , that it is not worth but power , 
nor ſpeculation but miereſ# that rules the wor/d, The poor 
Tenant more regards his petty Land/ord , than the greateſt 
Prince in the world that hath nothing to dve with him ; and 
he thinks he hath great reaſon for it ; for he neither fears pu- 
mſhment nor s for reward from him ; whereas his Land- 
lord pray diſpoſieſs him of all he hath upon diſpleaſure , and 
may advantage him the moſt if he gains his favour : Suppofing 
then that there were ſuch an excel/ent Being in the wor/d which 
was compleatly happy in himfelf, and thought it an impairing 
of his happinef to trouble himſelf with an mſþettion of the 
world ; Religion might then be indeed derived a relegendo, but 
not 4 religando; there might be ſome pleaſure in contempla- 
ting his nature, but there could be no cblsgation to obedience. 
So that Epicurus was the firſt founder of a kind of Philoſophi- 
cal Antinomianiſm, placing all” Religion in a weneration of the 
Deity purely for its own excefency without any ſuch mercenary 
eye (as thoſe who ſerve God for their own ends, as they ſay, are 
apt to have) to reward and puniſhment. And I much doubt 
that gcod woman whom the ffory goes-of, who in'afn Enthuſe- 
aſtick poſture ran up and down the /freets with emblems in 
her hands, fire in the cone, as ſhe ſaid, to burn up Heaven , 
and water in tne other, to quench Hell, that men might ſcrve 
God purely for himſelf , wouid, if ſhe had compaſſed her de- 
tign , ſoon have brought Proſelytes enough to+ Epicurns, and 
by burning Heaven would have burnt up the cords of Religi- 
on, and in quenching Hell would have extingurſhed the awe 
and fear of a Dexy in the world, Indeed_the incomparable 
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excellency and perfett;on which is in the Divine Nature, to = 
rits adyanced to a noble and generous height in Religion, 
them exceedingly value their choice; while they” diſregard 
whatever rivals with God for it ; but were it not for thoſe 
Magnetical hooks of obedience and eternal intereſt , there are 
few would be drawn to a due conſideration of, much leſs a de- 
light in ſo amrable and excellent a nature. And it is impoſſi- 
ble to conceive, why Ged in the revelation of his Will ſhould 
ever ſo much as mention a future puniſhment, or proms/e an 
eternal reward, were not the conſederation of theſe things the 
ſinews of Religion. , 

Which they whoſe deſign was to undermine the very foun- ye + 
dations on which all Rel:gion was built, underſtood far better, 
than thoſe weak pretended adwvancers of Religion, who while 
in-dach a way they pretend to advance it, do only blow it up. 
For if*men ought not to have an eye and reſpe# to their own 
future condition, nor ſerve God on the account of his power to 
make our ſouls miſerable or happy, much leſs ought men to 
ſerve God with any regard to his Providence, ſince the matters 
which Providence is employed about in this world, are of infi- 
nitely leſs moment, than thoſe which concern our future ſtate. 
And if we are to have no eye on Divine providence in the exer- 
ciſe of Religion, we ſhall ſcarce be able to underſtand for what 
end God ſhould take ſo much care of mankind, and manifeſt fo 
much of his goodneſs to rhem, were it not to quicken them in 
their /earch after him, and excite them to the more chearfull 
obedience to him. And when once we queſtion to what end 
God troubles himſelf with the world , we are come next door 
to Epicurus, and may in few feps more delight in the flowers 
of his Gardes, For this was his ſtrongeſt p/ea againſt Prows- 
dence , that it was beneath the Majeſty and Excellency of the 
Divine nature to ſtoop ſo low, and trouble himſelf fo far, as to 
regard what was done on earth. This being one of his Rate 
Sententie, or Undcubted Maxims, T2 uaygewy x, apSag]ey vx ay- Dioeg. Laert. 
Tm arg yuale to, wm dnp Tegixe, The blejed and immortal Bc: f. 10. 
ing neither hath any imployment bimſclf, nor troubles him{(elf with 
others, Which as Maximzs Tyrins well obſerves, is rather a de- 
ſcription of a«Sardanapal:rs, than a Deity ; nay, of a worſe than 
a Sardanapalns ; for he in the midi(t of all his /oftnep and effem:- Diſere. 29: 
nacy would yet entertain a 3" for the /afety and g ” 
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of his Empire ; but Epicurus his Deity is of ſo tender a nature, 
that the Jeaſt thought of b»/ine# would quite il his happi- 
neſs. This opinion of Epicurus made the more raiſed-ſpirited 
Atralifts fo far contemn the unworthy apprebenſions which 
he entertained of the Divine nature, that they degraded him 
from the very :#/e of a Philoſopher in it , and ranked him be- 
neath the moſt falulers Poets, who had writ ſuch unworthy 
things of their Gods, as is evident by the cenſures which Tul- 
ly, Plutarch, and others, paſs upon him for this very opinion. 
And they tell him that ſome of their own men were of a more 
noble and excellent ſpirit than Eptcur ns his Deity, who abhor- 
red /oftne and idlenefs, and made it*their greateſt delight to 
do good to their Countries. But Epicurus muſt needs makeghis 
Ged- of his own humour (the uſual fattery which men bear 
to themſelves, to think that moſt excellent which they delight 
in moſt ) as Xenophanes was wont to ſay of his hor/e, if he 
were to deſcribe a God, it would be with a curied main, a 
broad cheſt, &c. and in every thing like himſelf, Had Epicu- 
rus himſelf fo little of an Athenian in him, as not to make it 
ſome part of his de/i2h: to underſtand the affairs of the world? 
or at leaſt, did he take no pleaſure in the walks of his famous 
garden, nor to order his trees, and ſet his flowers, and contrive 
every thing for his own delight ? Would Epicurus then count 
this a part of his happinef? and is it inconſiſtent with the hap- 
pmneſs of the Deity to take notice of the world and order all 
things in it for his own glory? Muſt fo excellent a nature as 
Ged's was, by his own acknowledgment , be preſently tired 
with ba/ineſ, when the more excellent any nature is, the more 
att rwve and vigorous it is, the more able to comprehend and dif- 
=_ matters of moment with the leaſt d:furbance to its ſelf ? 

$ it pleaſure toa Nurſe to fill the chi/4 with her m:!/k? doth 
the Sun rejoice to belp the world with his con/tant light ? and 
doth a Fountain murmur till it be delivered of its ſtreams which 
may refreſh the ground? and is it no delight to the Divine 
nature to behold the effefts of his goodneſs upon the world ? 
We fee here then the foundation on which Eprcurus went,viz. 
that his Gd muſt be like him/elf,, or there muſt be none ; and 
truly he might more ſuitably to his principles queſtion his ex- 
s/tence, than ſuppoſing his exiſtence deny his Providence on ſuch 
miſerable accounts as theſe are, which yet are the chicf _ 
either 
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either Epicurus or Lucretizzs could bring againſt it, from the 
conſideration of the Divine nature. 

The which to any one who conſiders it, doth neceſſarily in- 
ferr a peculiar eye and band of Frowidence in the world. For 
can we imagine that a Being of Infinite knewledre ſhould be 
ignorant of what is dr1ne in the world? and of [finite power, 
ſhould fand by and leave things to chance and fortune ? which 
were at firſt con:r:ved and brought into Be:mg by the contri- 
wance of his Wi/dom, and exerciſe of his Power. And where 
the foundation of exiſtence lies wholly and ſolely in the power 
of an Infinite Being producing , the ground of continuance of 
that exi/tence muſt lie in the ſame power con/erving, When 
men indeed effi any thing, the work may continue, whatever 
become of him that did it ; but the rea/or: of that is, becauſe 
what man doth, is out of matter already exiſtent, and his work 
is only ſetting materials together; but now what God etfefs, 
he abſolutely gives a Being to, and therefore its duration de- 
pends on his conſervation. What u once in its Being. | grant, 
will continue till ſome greater force than its ſelf put it out of 
Being ; but withall I add, that God's withdrawing bis Conſer- 
vation iS ſo great a force, as muſt needs put that Being which 
had its exifence from his power , out, of the conduion it was 
in by it. The Light of the Sun continues in the air , and as 
long as the Sum communicates it,» nothing can extinguiſh the 
light , but what will put out the Su»: but could we ſup- 
poſe the Sun to withdraw his beams, what becomes of the /;gbr 
then? This is the caſe of all Beings , which come from an 
Infinite power ; their ſubſiſtence depends on a continual emanati- 
on of the ſame power which gave them Being : and when once 
this is withdrawn, all thoſe Bemgs which were produced by 
this power mult needs re/ap/e into nothing Beſides, what de- 
pendence is there upon each other in the moments of the dury- 
tion of any created Bemg ? The mode of exiſtence in a creature 
is but contingent and poſſible , and nothing is implied in the 
notion of an exiſtent creature , beyond mere poſſibility of ex- 
itence : what is it then which gives attual exiſtence to it? that 
cannot be zrs /elf + for it would be neceſſarily exiſtent : if ano- 
ther then gives exiſtence, this exiſtence muſt wholly depend 
upon -:m who gave it : for nothing can continue exr/tence to 
its ſelf , but what may give it to its ſelf , ( for it gives it for 
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the moment it continues it) and what gives exiftence to its 
ſelf, muſt neceſſarily exiſt, which is repugnant to the very n- 
tion of a created Being : So that either we muſt deny a peſſi- 
bility of non-exiſtence, or annihilation in a creature, which fol- 
lows upon neceſſity of exiſtence, or elſe we muſt aſſert that the 
duration Or continuance of a creature in its Being doth imme- 
diately depend on Divine Providence and Conſervation, which 
is with as much reaſon as frequency ſaid to be a continued 
Creation, But yet further : was an Infinite Wiſdom and Power 
neceſſary to put things into that order they are in 2? and is not 
the ſame neceſſary for the governing of them 2 I cannot ſee 
any reaſon to think that the power of matter when ſet in mo- 
Tio, ſhould either bring things into that exquiſite order and 
dependence which the parts of the world have upon each other: 
much leſs that by the mere force of that firſt »20rcon all things 
ſhould continue in the fate they are in, Perprival mction 1s 
yet one of the deſiderata of the world : the molt exquiſite Me- 
chaniſm cannot put an engine beyond the neceſſity of beitig 
lovked after : can we then think this dull , wnattive matter , 
merely by the force of its firſt 0:0» ſhould be able ſtill to 
produce the effe#: which are ſeen in the word, and to k 
it from tumbling, at leaſt by degrees, into its priſtine Chaos ? It 
was an Infinite Power, 1 grant , which gave that firſt motion; 
but that it gave power to continue that moron till the Confla- 
ation of the world, remains yet to be proved. Some there- 
Pre finding that inthe preſent fate of the world, matter will 
not ſerve for all the noted and common Phenomena of the 
world, have called in the help of a Spiriz of Nature , which 
may ſerve inſtead of a Man-midwife to matter, to help her in her 
produdtion of things. Or, as though God had a plurality of 
worlds to look after , they have taken care to ſubſtitute him a 
Vicar in this, which is the Spirit of Nature. But we had ras 
ther believe God «himſelf to be perpetually reftdent in the 
world, and that the Power which gives /ife, and berg, and 
motion to every thing in the world, is nothing elſe but his own 
providence ; eſpecially ſince we have learnt from himſelf, that 
It is in him we live and move and have our being. 

Thus then we ſee a-neceſſity of aſſerting Divine Prowi- 
dence whether we conſider the Divine Nature, or the Pheno- 
mena of the world ; but yct the caſe is not ſo clear but there 

are 
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are two/ grand objetion; behind., which have been the conti- | 
nual exerciſe of the wits of quiſitive men almoſt in all A- 
ges of the world. The one concerns the firſt origin of evil ; 
the other concerns the d:ſþ+n/ations of providence , whence it 
comes ©o paſs that good men fare fo hard in the world, when 
the bad triumph and flouriſh ; if theſe 29 can be cleared 
with any /atsfatt:on to rea/on, it will be the higheſt vindication 
of Divine Providence, and a great evidence of the Divinity of 
the Scriptures, which gives us ſuch clear light and direftion in 
theſe profound /þeculations, which the dim reaſon of man was 
ſo much to ſeek in. | 
I begin with the origin of evi/; for, if there be @ hand of 
providence which orders all things in the world, bow comes evil 
then into it, without God*s being the Author of it ? Which is a 
ſpeculation of aggreat depth as weceſſity, it highly concernin 
us to entertain the higheſt appreben/ions of God's holinef,, and 
how far he is from being the author of in; and it is like- 
wiſe a matter of ſome-avfficulcy fo to explain the origin of *® 
evil as to make it appear that God 1s not the author of It. I 
eaſily then afſent to what Orzgen faith on this ſubject, when Orig. «. Cel/; 
Celfus upon ſome miltaken places of Scripture, had charged * + 8 207: 
the Scripture with laying the or:gin of evil upon God ; «imp 
is Gra ms thr © drveawmns Vid mus NiaduC©, JouSneg- 
Ti a Ti quan uns, © Thus x 1) why myHin dr uens. If 
any thing which calls for our enquiry be of difficult inveſtiga 
Fion, that which concerns the origin of evils ws ſuch a thing ; 
and as Simplicius well begins his diſcourſe' on this ſubje? ; m- Comment. in 
B # voi; fi rgxhv 6 aby@ us naras Mogul; , x, + me) 74 SPE 6. 3+ 
S87oy anGiag ainG- wor, 4 + Al nav wales mis agyas M)d- 
6358, % nals 1; anumrs ameicrs Haber The wa KANG aImnoyar- 
Ts er. The diſpute concerning the nature and origin f 
evil, not being well ſtated, is the cauſe of great impiety towards 
. God, and perverts the principles of good life, and involves them 
in innumerable perplexities who are not able to give a rational 
account of it, So much then is it our great concernment to» 
fix on ſure grounds in the re/olntion of this important queſti- 
on ; in which I intend not- to lanch out into the deprh and in- 
tricactes of it, as it relates to any internal purpoſes of God's will, 
( which is beyond our preſent ſKope) but I ſhall only take 
that account of it which the Scripture plainly gives in rela- 
ting, 
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ting the fall of the fr/# man, For the clearing of which I 
ſhall proceed in this method : 

1. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot bi the Amtbor 
of ſan. 

4 2. That the account which the Scripture gives of the origin 
of evil, d.rb not charge it upon God. 

3 That no acceunt given by Philoſophers of the origin of 
ewil , ws ſo clear and rational as thu us. 
| 4 That the moſt material circumſtances of this account are 
altejted by the H. atheni themſelves, 

1. That it the Scriptures be true , God cannot be the author 
of ſin, For if the Scriptures be true, we are bound without 
beſiration to yield our aſſent to them in their plain afid direct 
affirmati-ns, and there .can be no ground of ſuſpending aſſent, 
as to any thing which pretends to be a Divige Truth, but the 
want of cerram 4wvidence, whether jt be of D:vine Revelation 
or no. No doubt it would be one of the moſt effeftual ways 
to put an end-to the numerous controverſies of the Chriſtian 
world (eſpecially to thoſe bold diſputes concerning the merbod 
and oraer of Ged's decrees) if the plain and undqubted aſſer- 
tions of Scripture were made the Rule and Standard, whereby 
we ought to judge of ſuch things as are more ob/cure and am- 
b;gueus. And could men but reſt contented with thoſe thmgs 
which concern their eternal happineſ.. and the means in or- 
der to it ( which on that account are written with all imagt- 
nable perſpicuity in Scripture) and the moment of all other con- 
troverſzes be judged. by their reference to theſe, there would 
be fever conrmuverſies and more Chriſtians in the world. Now 
there are two grand principles which concern men's eternal 
condition , of which we have the greateſt cerrainty from Scri- 
ture, and on which we may with ſafety rely, without perplex- 


-ing our minds about thoſe more nice and ſubtile peculations 


(which it- may be are uncapable of all full and particular re- 
ſolution ) and thoſe are , That the ruin and deſtruttion of man 
% wholly from himſelf; and, That bs ſalvation s frem God 
alcne. If then man's ruin and aniſery be from himſelf ; which 
the Scripture doth ſo much inculcate on all occaſions ; then 
without ccntrove» fie that which is the cauſe of all the miſe yof 
humane »arure, is wholly from himſelf too, which is, ſin. Sothat 


be 


-de-the Author of her, by which (without the intervention 
.of the mercy of God) man's miſery wnavoidably falls uponhim. 
For with what Authority and Majeſty doth God in he Bark 
pture forbid all manner of fin 2 with what earneſtneſs and im- 

unity doth he wooe the (inner to forſake his fin 2 with what 
loathing and deteſt ation doth he mention (in? with what juſtice 
and ſeverity doth he puniſh fin ? with what wrath and indig- 
nation doth he threaten contumacious finners 2 And is it pof- 
fible, (after all this and much more, recorded in the Seri 
prures, to expreſs the holineſs of God's nature, his hatred of 
ſin, and his appointing a day of judgment for the ſolemn pu- 
niſhment of ſinners ) to imagine that the Scriptures do in the 
leaſt aſcribe the Or/g17 of evil to God, or make him the Au- 
' #bor of Sin ? Shall not the judge of all the world do right ? 
will a God of Infinite Fuſtice, Purity, and H«lineſs, puniſh the 
ſinner for that which himſelf was the cauſe of? Far be ſuch 
unworthy thoughts from our apprehbenſicns of a Deity, much 
more of that God whom we believe to have declared his 
mind ſo much to the contrary, that. we cannot believe hat 
and the Scriptures to be true together, 

[Taking it then-for granted in the general, that God cannot 
be the Author of ſin, we come to emquire, whether the ac- 
count which the Scripture gives of the Origin of evil, doth an 
way charge it upon God ? There are only two ways, accord: 
ing tothe hj/tory of the fall of "man recorded in Scripture, 
whereby men may have any ground to queſtion whether God 
were the cau/e of men's fall ; cither jfirſf, by the giving him 
that poſitive Law, which was the occaſion of his fall ; or /e- 
condly, by leaving him to the liberty of bs own will. Firſt, 
The giving of that poſitive Law cannct be the leaſt ground of 
 Jaying man's fault on God; becauſe, 1. It was moſt ſuitable 
to the nature of @ rational creature to be governed by Laws, 
or declarations of the Will of his Maker : For conſidering 
man AS a free agent, there can be no way imagined ſo conſonant 
to the nature of man as this was, becauſe thereby he might 
declare his obedience to God to be the matter of his free chorce. 
For where there is a capacity of reward, and puniſhment, and 
atting in the confi. ration of them, there muſt be a declara- 
tion of the will of the Law-giver, according to which man 
may expe.t either his reward or puniſhment, If it were /«7- 
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zable to Gox's nature to promile life 'to wan upon obedience; jt 
was not «nſairable to it to expett obedience to every declarati- 
on of his will; conſidering the abſolute ſoveraignty and de- 
minion which God had over man as being his creature, and 
the indiſpenſible ob/eg ation which was in the nature of man 
to obey whatever his Maker did command him. So that 
Ged had full and abſolute right to, require from man, what 
he did as tothe Law which he gave him to obey ; and in the 
general we cannot conceive, how there ſhould be a reſt immony 
of man's obedience towards his Creator, without ſome decla- 
ration of his Creator's Will. Secondly, God had full power 
and authority, not only to govern man by Laws, but to deter- 
mine man's general obligation to obedience to that particular 
ſitive precept by the breach of which man fell. If God's power 
over man was univerſal and unlimited, what reaſon can there- 
be to imagine it ſhould not extend to ſuch a poſitive Law 2 
Was it, becauſe the warter of this Law ſeemed too low for 
God to command hu creature ? but whatever the watter of the 
Law Was, obedience to God was the great exd of it, which 
man had teftified as much in that I»fance of it as in any other 
whatſoever ; and in the w1v/ation of it were -implyed thehigheſt 
azgravations Of diſobedience ; for God's power and authority was 
as much contemned, his goodneſs ſighted, his Truth and faith- 
fulneſs queſtioned, his Name diſhoncured, his Majeſty affromted 
in the breach of that, as of any other Law whatſoever It had 
been. If the Law were eaſie to be obſerved, the greater was 
the /in of diſobedience ; if the weight of the matter was not 
ſo great in its ſelf, yet God s authority added the greateſt weight 
to it ; and the ground of obedience is not to be fetched: from 
the nature of the thing required, but from the authority of the 
Legiſlator. Or was it then becauſe God concealed from man 
his counſel in giving of that poſerive precept ? Hath not then 
a Legiſlator power to require any zhmpg, but what he /atsfies 
every one of his reaſon in commanding it? if ſo, what be- 
comes of obedience and ſubjetion ? it will be impoſſible to 
make any probative precepts on this account ; and the Legi/la- 
tor muſt be charged 1 with the diſobedience of his ſubjeFs, 
where he doth not give a particular account of every thing 
which he requires ; - which as it concerns humane Legiſlators 
(who have not that abſolute power and authority whic rs 

ath) 
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hath) is contrary to all Lows of Policy and-the general" ſenſe De bis qui ſerd 
of the world. This Platarch' gives a good account 'of, when 7=wmer 2 
be diſcourſeth ſo rarionally of the ſobriery which men ought 
to uſe in their inquiries into the grow:ds and reaſons of 'God's 
ation: for, ſaith he, Phyſicians will give preſcriptions without 
giving the Patient @ particular reaſon of every circumſtance in 
them : *dx $þ «s arigumu rouss Twas, T3 Wnogor dm)afflyun x; 
27677274 gairogdoy, EAA' i) %; diudi x0pd's yoie Fl arr ywerer 
Neither bavve humane Laws always apparent reaſon for them, 
nay ſome of them, are to appearance ridiculons ; for which he 
inſtanceth in that Law of the Laced emunian Epbors, un Teigery 
kws=xe,to which no other reaſon wasannexed butthis,v -vi043a: 
Tels v6juerg os jun YaACTO} dow ave: they commanded ever} Map i 
frate at the entrance of bis office to ſhawe himſelf, and gave bis 
reaſon for it that they might learn 0 obey Laws themſelves. He 
further inſtanceth, in the Rowan cuſtom of manumiſſion, their 
Laws about reſtaments, Solon's Law againſt neutrality in ſedi- 
tions, and concludes thence, x; Jaws Teaaxgs av Tis ifginer vdiawwy 
aromas, wire # abyy Than Ty rouedire, unrs Thy eaimiey Curitis Wage 
FW yrapotfory, Any one would eafily find many abſurdities in 
Laws, who doth not conſider the intention of the Legiſlator, or 
the ground of what he requires. Ti 93 Savpagty, faith he.gi 7 arbgo_ 
muy ws gay orney Jocnwetroy, in Wuroggy Fa 73 angi 7 Oran eine 
$ m1 a6&yw Tovs hp Urnegy, Ths 5 weagrecyr 7 apagrariy]o wdt wy. 
What wonder is it if wt are ſo puzled to give "an account f 
the ations of men, that we fhould'bt to (eek as to thoſe of t 
-- Deity? This cannot be then any ground on the account of 
\ mere reaſon, to lay the charge of man's diſobedience upon God, 
becauſe he required from'him the obferyance of that poſirrve 
command of not cating of the forbidden fruit. 
The otily thing then left, is,” whether God be wort liable to 5,6 6. 
this charge as he left man' to the Iinberty of bis will * And that 
may be grounded on two things ; either rhar Ged did not 
create man in ſuch a condition, in which it bad been impoſſible 
for bim t# have finned ; or that knmwing bis temptation be did 
not give bim power to refit it. If neither of theſe will lay any 
Impatation of the Origiy of evil upon God, then Ged will ap- 
pear to be wholly Free from it.” Fiyf, concerning mar”s being 
created a free uoent {if the determination of the Schools be 
pood, that p:ſib-liry of /aning is implied in the very norion of 2 
Mmm 2 
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Vid. Them, 1 p. creature ; and conſequently thet impeccability is repug navr to the 


nature Of a created Being ; then we ſeea neceſſary rea/on, why 
man was created in a ſtare of liberty : but endeavouring to 
ſhew that the grounds of our Religion are not repugnant to 
natural ree/on, I ſhall rather make w/e of the Te/t:mony of 
ſuch who profelled to be followers of nothing elſe but reaſon 
and: Philo(ophy. Among whom I ſhall make choice of Sim- 
plicizs bota for the reaſon he produceth, and becauſe he is far- 
theſt from ary [uſpicicn of partiality, by reaſon of his known 
oppoſition to'the Moſaick Hiſtory of the Creation He then 
in his Commentaries on Epittets profetſedly diſputes this very 
ſubject of the Origin of evil, and after having rejeted that 
fond opinion of two principles, one of good, and. the other of 
evil, undertakes to give an account whence ew/ came into 
the world, which becauſe it tends ſo much to the illuſtrating 
our preſent ſubjett, I thall give an account of, Ged, faith he, 
who 1s the fountain and pr le of all goed, not only produced 
things which. were in themſelves good, mor only thoſe things 
ddle nature, but the extreams too, which 
were ſuch things were apt to be perverted from that which 
ts according to natifrb,to that which we call evil. And that after 
twoſe bodies which were (as he ſuppoſeth)) incorruprible, others 
were produced which are ſubje& to mutation and corruption ; 
and ſo after thoſe ſouls which were immutably fixed im goed,others 
were produced which were liable to be perverted from u ; that ſo 
the riches of Ged's guodneſs might be agvoyes in making to exiſt 
all beings which are capable of it ; and that the Univerſe mig bt 
be perfect in having all ſorts of Beings im it. Now, he ſuppoſeth, 
that all thoſe Beings which are above this ſublunary world are 
ſuch as are immutably good, and that the loweſt ſort of ' Beings 
which are liable to be perverted tp evil, are ſuch which are bere 
below. | Therefore; faith he, the ſoul being of . a more noble and 
immutable nature, while it is by ts ſelf, deth not partake of 
evil ; but it being of a nature apt to be joyned with theſe ter- 
reſt rial bodies ( by the providence of the author of the, Univerſe, 
who produced ſuch ſouls, that ſo both extreams might be joyned 
by the bonds of wital union) thereby it becomes |{ewſible of , thoſe 
evils and pain; which the body is ſubjet# to; but theſe things are 
20t properly evils but rather good,confidering out terreſtrial bodies 
as parts of the Untoerſe which is upheld by the changes and wis 

ciſſuudes 


which were of a 
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ciſſitudes which are in this lower world : Which he la 
diſcourſes on to ſhew that thoſe particular alterations which 


are in bodies, do cOhduce rathcr to the perfetion and beauty. 


of the Univerſe, than are any real evils in it. Bus now, ſai 

he, for the origin of th1je things whico are properly evils, viz. 
moral evils, which are T6 + drfgunime $vyus ARaiouarta? the 
lapſes and errors of the hiimene ſoul, we are to conſider, that 
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there are ſouls of a more excell-nt nature than ours are, which 


are jmmutably good ; and the ſouls of 'brutes are of a lower 
kind than ours are, and yet are middle between the rational and 
vegetative, baving ſomething in them parallel both to the appetites 
and evils which are in men, which will therefore be underſtood 
by an account of the other, *H 5 arvlgumm uy, won antes 
TH Ts ati dra wmv 1a0, Sis T4 Thy & Th vat voig drogTHTE 
*) Jia Thy Ts wiheEiv, x; al xg die Ty yds 75 anua wy 
Jlunay f dnoyu Cons, v ardiauC@ Canxcr nroutrn Hs Ty drw xai 
a ge, dig + aurtCrois ggows, wore wiv awghs eve, mort 5 
ayes moT4 owoliTes. The ſoul of man is nexus utriuſq; mundi, 
in the middle berween thoſe more excellent Beings which perpe- 
tually remain above, with which it partakes in the ſublimiry of 
its nature and underſtanding, and thoſe inferior terreſtrial Be- 
ings with which it communicates through the vital union which,it 
bath with the body and by reaſonof that freedom and indifferency 
which it hath, it ſometimes is aſſimilated to the one, [omerimes 
#0 the other of theſe extreams. So that while it approacheth to the 
nature of the ſuperior Beings, it keeps it ſelf free from evil, 
but becauſe of its freedom it may ſometimes ſink down into 
theſe lower things, and fo he calls the cauſe of all evil in the 
ſoul Thy euToW13 xghedey tis Toys Sonror; Thar, its woluntary 
deſcent into this lower world, and immerling it ſelf in the fe- 
culency of terreſtrial matter. #4» guow 5 dppiBercy Thar, *u 
arayraloutyn wgTuTY i avnoy, AN wTws \Vakrn, os Iras avTh 21A0 
xaTHyeys Te xl ariival. For though the ſoul be of a kind of Am- 
phibious nature, yet it i not forced either upwards or down 


Pag. 180. td. 
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wards ," but atts either way according to its internal liberty, 


But, faith he, while the rational ſoul keeps that power which 
it bath in its hands over the body, and makes uſe of it 
only as an inflrument for "its own good , ſo long it keeps 
pure and free from any ſtain of evil ; but when it once 
forgets the ſimulitude it hath with the more excellent _ 
an 
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and throws away the Scepter of its power, and drowns it ſelf 
in the body and brutiſh affett1ons (preferring the pleaſure of 
ſenſe above that of reaſon) when ut ſo far degenerates below 
the principles of reaſon, that inſtead of commanding the bru- 
tiſh faculties is becomes a ſlave to them, then it conceives and 
brings forth evil ; but this it doth not through any c-attion or 
meceſſity, but through the abuſe of that power and liberty which 
it hath : For the choice is a proper attuon of the ſoul it ſelf ; which 
be proves from hence, becauſe God and the Laws, and all good 
men, do not meaſure the good and evil of attions ſo much by 
the event, as by the will and intention of the perſon; and that 
puniſhment and reward have chiefly a reſpett to thoſe. And 
therefore men are pardoned for what they do out of conſtraint 
and ferce,and the fault is aſcribed, * 9 ae Horn dane Gratouly, 
net to him that did it, but to bim that forced bim«0 the doing 
of it. And ſo from hence he concludes, rhat becanſe of the free- 
dom of the will of man, nothing elſe can be ſaid to be the amthor 
of evil properly, but the ſoul of man; and concludes that 4i/- 
courſe with this excellent ſpeech, "EoaY]45s uy Tha errity Ts xavh, 
ACUTE Te £urs Bog, on 6 Oc; naw drain, dirt mc xardy i 
uy regy13 avriZvoivs, x; in 6 Oxis' 55 whe 58 Big 73 naxsr Vareailer 
4uys 13% ar T15 + Ov09 nT1494T0 # avaiTioc avThky ary autnnmvre 
£12.2n va, xairous N xaxir fy 70 big mexTocdor” ram 5 @ron/fs9 iy 
«u73 direulh'n dur dv drtia rogire Stiles. Having thus 
found cut the true Origin of evil Jet ns cry out with alon voice, 
that God is not the author of fr becauſe the ſoul freely doth 
that which is evil, and not God for if the foul were forced to do 
what it doth, one might juſtly lay the blame, on God, who per- 
mits ſuch a force to be offered it, neither could it be properly 
evil which the ſoul wa? conſtramed to; but ſmce it atted freely, 
ont of choice, the ſon! maſt alone be accounted the aathor and 
cauſe of evil, Thus we ſee that God cannot with any ſhadow 
of reaſon be accounted the author of evil, becauſe he gave 
the ſoul of man a principle of internal freedom, when the 
very freedom of atting which the ſoul had, put it into a capa- 
erty of ſtanding as well as falling. And certainly, he can 
never be ſaid to be the cauſe of the breakmg of a perſon, who 
gave him a fock to ſet up with, and ſuppoſed him able to 
manage it when he gave it him; indeed had not man had this 
freedom of will, he could not have fallen ; but then neither 

had 
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had he been a rations] Agent, which ſu no corruption, = 
doth ſpeak freedom of ation. So that while we enquire after 
the Origin of evil we have no: other cau/e to aſſign it.to but 
man's abu/e of that free power of ating which he had ; but + 
if we will beſo curious as to enquire further, why God did 
create man with fuch a feedows of will, and not rather fix 
bis foul immutably on good ; if the order of beings be no ia. 
tisfa@ory reaſon for it, we can give no other than that why 
he made man , or the world at all, which was the good pleaſure 
® But ſecondl I: od bis freed 
ut ſecondly, /uppoſing God's giving man thu freedom 0 
will, doth not ed c, 40 be f pam = of evil ; doth * _—_ 
his /eaving man to this 7berty of his in the temptation, make 
bim the cauſe of ſin ? | anfiver no, and that on theſe ac- 
; counts, 
1. Becauſe man ftood then upon ſuch terms,that be cont4 not fall 
but by bis own free and voluntary at ; he had a power to ftand, 
in that there was no principle of corruption at all in his facul- 
zres, but hehad a pure and wndefiled ſou! which could not be pol- 
luted without its own conſent : Now it had been repugnant to 
the terms on which man ſtood (which were the tryat of his 
obedience to his Creator) had he been irre/iſtibly determined 
any way. Simplicizs puts this queſtion after the former 
diſcourſe, Whether God may not be called the author of ſin, 
becauſe he permits the ſoul to uſe ber liberty 7 but, ſaith he, he 
that ſays God ſhould not have fv pms this wſe of its freedoms 
to the ſoul, muſt (yy one of theſe two things, either that the 
ſoul being of ſuch a nature as is indifferent to good or evil, it 
wld bavwe been wholly ke fg the chooſing evil, or elſe that 
it ſhould bave been made f uch a nature that it ſhould not bave 
had a power of chooſing evil. The firſt is irrational and abſurd; 
for what freedom and liberty bad that been where there was no 
choice ? and what choice could there have been where the mind 
was neceſſitated only to one part ? For the ſecond we are to conſi» 
der, faith he,that no evil is mn it ſelf deſirable,or to be choſen; but 
withal, if thu power of determining u ſelf ex ber way muſt be 
taken away, it muſt be ether as ſomething nat good, or as ſome 
great evil ;. and whoever ſaith ſo, doth mt conſider, bow? many 
things inthe world there are,wbich are accoumed good anddeſira- 
ble thing 5, yet are no ways cumparable with this freedom of Will, 
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For it excells all ſublunary Beings ; and there is none would 
rather deſire ro be @ Brute or Plant than man; if God then 
ſhewed his gocdneſs in grving to inferior beings ſuch perfettions 
which my below this, us it any ways incongruous to God's 
nature and goodneſs to grue man the freedom of bis attions,and _ 
a ſelf determining power , though he permitted him the free 
uſe of it ? Beſides, as that author reaſons, had God to prevent 
man's fin taken away the Liberty of hu will, he bad Ilaewiſe 
deſtroyed the foundation of all wertue, and the very nature of 
man ; for wvertwue would not have been ſuch, had there beeu no 
peſſubility of att ing contrary ; and man's nature would bave been 
divine, becauſe tmpeccable. Therefore, faith he, though we 
attribute thus ſelf-determining power to God as the Author of it, 
which was ſo neceſſary in the order of the Univerſe, we have 
no reaſon to attribute the Origin of that evil to God woich comes 
by the abuſe of that Itberty. Fur, as he further adds, God doth 
net at all cauſe that averſion from Good, which zx in the ſoul 
when it ſins, but only gave ſuch a power to the ſoul, whercby 
it might turn it ſelf ts evil, out of which God might sfter- 
wards produce ſo much good, which conld not otherwiſe bave 
een without it. So conſonantly to the Scripture doth that 
Philo/opher ſpeak on this ſubject. 

2. Ged cannot be ſaid to be the author of ſin, though be did 
not prevent the fall of man, becauſe be did not withdraw before 
his fall any grace or aſſiſtance, which was neceſſary for. his 
ſtanding. Had there been indeed a neceſlity of [upernatural 
grace to be communicated to man for eveagy moment, to con- 
tinue him In his Innccency, and had God before mans fall with- 
drawn ſuch a//i/ance from him, without which it were impoſſi- 
ble for him to have ſtood, it would be very difficult freeing 
G-d from being tne cauſe of the Fall of man. But we are 
not put to ſuch d:ficulties for acquitting God from being the 
author of ſin ; for there appears no neceſſity at all for aſſerting 
any diſtintion of /ufficient and efficacicus grace in man before 
his Fl ; that the one ſhould belong only toa radical pruver of 
ſtanding, the other to every ac: of god which dam did; 
For if Grd made man upright , he certainly gave him 
ſuch a power as might be brought into at without the »e- 
cej/iz of any [uperwenient at of grace, to elicite that bahirual 
power into particular ations. If the other were /uf1cnt 
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it was ſufficient for its end ; and how could itbe /uffcient for its 

end, if notwithſtanding that, there were no poſſbi/ity bf fand- 

ing, unleſs efficacious belp were ſuperadded to it > God would 

not certainly _ any thing from the creature in his inte- 

grity, but what he had a power to obey ; and if there were ne- 

ceſſary further grace to bring the power into aft, then the ſub- 

ftrafting of this grace muſt be by way of puniſhment to man, ' 

which it is hard to conceive for what it ſhould be , before 

man had finned, or elſe God muſt ſubſfrat# this grace on pur- 

poſe that man might fall, which would neceſſarily folow on 

this I , in which caſe man would be neceſſitated to 

fall, weluti cum ſubduttis columns domnus neceſſario corruit, as 

one exprefſeth it, as 4 houſe muſt needs fall when the pillars 

on which it ſtood are taken away from it. But now if God 

withdrew not any effeual grace from man, whereby he muſt 

neceſſarily fall, then though God permit man to uſe his liber- 

ty , yt he cannot be /aid to be any ways the author of evil , 

becauſe man had ſtill a poſſe /i wellet, a power of ſtanding, if 

he had made right »/e of his Liberty, and God never took 

from man his adjutorium quo potuit ſtare, &* ſine quo non po- 

tuit, as Divines call it, man enjoying ſtill his power, though 

by the abuſe of his Liberty he fell into /m; fo that granting 

God to leave man to the w/e of his Liberty , yet we ſee God 

cannot in the leaſt be charged with being the Aurhber of /in, or 

of the origin of evil, by the hiſtory of the fall of man in Seri 

prure : Which was the thing to be cleared, | 

We come now in the :hird place to compare*that account 5,8, g. 

given of the origin of evil in Scripture, with that which was 

.embraced by Heathen Philoſophers, in point of reaſon and evi- 

dence. There was no one inquiry whatſoever in which thoſe - 

who had nothing but natural light to guide them, were more 

to ſeek for ſatisfattion in , than this concerning the origin of 

evil, They ſaw by continual experience how great a Torrent of 

both ſorts of evils, of {fo and puniſhment, did overflow the 

world ; but they were like the «&gyptians , who had ſuffici- 

ent evidence of the overflowing their banks by the River 

Nile, but could not find out the  Pring or the head of it. The 

reaſon was, as corruption increaſed in the world, fo the means 

of inſtruttion and kn:w/edge decayed ; and fo as the Phene- 

mena grew greater , the reaſon - them was leſs WE 
nn tne 
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the knowledge of the Hiftory of the firſt ger of the world, 
through which they could alone come to the full underſtand. 
ing of the true cauſe of evil , inſenſibly decaying in the ſeve- 
ral Nations: Inſomuch that thoſe who are not at all ac- 
quainted with that Hiſtory of the world which was preſerved 
in Sacred Records among the Fews, had nothing but their 
own uncertain conjectures to go by, and ſome kind of obſcure 
traditins which were preſerved among them , which while 
they ſought to reftific by their mrerprerations, they made them 
more ob/cure and falſe than they found them. They were cer- 
tain of nothing, but that mankind was in a low and degene- 
rate condition , and ſubjet to continual miſeries and calami- 
ties ; they who cried up the moſt the aun:£*=y, or the /elf- 


| determining power of the ſou!, could not certainly but ſtrangely 


wonder, that a Principle indifferent to be carried either way, 
ſhould be ſo almoſt faral!y inclined to the worſt of them. It was 
very ſtrange that fince Kea/on ought to have the command of 
Paſſions by their own acknowledgment, the bruriſh part of the 
foul ſhould ſo maſter and enflave the ra1conal, and the beaſt 
ſhould till caſt the r:der in man , the ſenſitive appetite ſhould 
throw off the power of the m3 134wry, of that faculty of the 
foul which was deligned for the Government of all the reſt. 
The Ph:lo/opbers could not be ignorant what f{awes they were 
themſelves to this rerreſtrial Hyle, how eaſily their moſt mer- 
tleſome. ſouls were mired in the dirt, how deep they were /unk 
into corporeal pleaſures , that it was paſt the power of their 
reaſon to help them out Nay, when the foul begins to be 
fledged again , after her 7soppunne, or moulting , at her en» 
trance into the body , which Plaro"peaks of, and ftrives to. 
raiſe her ſelf above this lower world, ſhe then feels the werght 
of ſuch Plummets hanging at her feet, that they bring her 
down again to her former fluttering up and down in her Cage 
of earth. So Hierocles complains , that when reaſon begins 
to carry the ſoul to the perception of the moſt noble objects, 
the ſoul with a generozs flight would ſoar above this world, 
irey wii 7 mutvlixals daxais dawg mor wad oy, wvaoghglas ro5e 


- Agaiay, Were it not born down to that which, # evil by the force 


of paſſims, which hang like leads upon the ſouls feet. What a 
ſtrange unaccountable thing muſt this needs be to thoſe who 
beheld the conſtancy of the effeft , but were to ſeek for the 

| cauſe 
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cauſe of it? It could not but be clear to them that the eunEioms 
they were wont to extoll © high, was (in the ſtate man was 
now in) but a more noble name for ſlavery ; when themſelves 
could not but confeſs the poex4, or inclination in the ſoul, was 
fo ſtrong to the evil; and could that be an even balance, where 
there was ſo much down weight in one of the ſcales ? unle 
they made; as ſome of them did, the voluntary inclinations of 
the ſoul to ewi/, an evidence of her /iberty in this moſt de- 
generate condition, as though it were any argument that the 
priſoner was the freer, becauſe he de/ighred himſelf in the noiſe 
of his ſhakles. Neither was this diſorder alone at home in the 
foul, where there was ſtill a Xan:ippe ſcolding with Socrares, 
paſſion ſtriving with rea/on ; but when rhey looked abroad in 
the world , they could not but obſerve ſome ſtrange irregula- 
rities in the converſe among men. What debancheries, conten- 
tions, rapines , fightings and deſtroying each other, and that 
with the greateſt cruelty , and that frequently among counrry- 
men, friends, nay relations and kindred; ! and could this hoftility 
between thoſe of the ſame nature, and under the moſt ſacred 
bonds of union, be the reſult of nature, when even beaſts of 
prey are not ſuch. to thoſe of theif own kind ? Beſides all this, 
when they ſummed up the life of man together, and took an 
account of the weakneſſes and follies of childhood, the bears 
and extravagancies of youth, the paſſions , diſquierments and 
diſappointments of men in their firength and height of buſineſs, 
the inquietude, aches and infirmities of old age, beſides the mi- 
ſeries which through every one of theſe all men are ſubjeCt to, 
and few eſcape, into how ſmall a /um will the ſolid pleaſure 
and contentment of the life of man be reduced » Nay, if we 
take thoſe things in the waeld which men pleaſe themſelves 
the moſt in enjoyment of , and conſider but with what care 
they are gor , with what fear they are kepr , and with what 
certainty they muſt be /oſ# ; and how much the pr /eſfron of any 
thing fails of the expe#arion of it , and how near men are 
upon the rop of Tenarif to fall into the deprb of the Sea; 
how often they are precipitared from the height of proſperity, 
into the 4-96 of adwerfey, we ſhall tind yet much les that by 
the greateſt Chymiffrie can be extracted of real /a! wfattion 
out of theſe things. W hence then ſhould it come that men's 
fonls ſhould fo delight to feed on theſe bysks, and to embrace 
Nnn 2 theſe 
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theſe clouds and ſhadows, inſtead of that real good which is the 
true object of the ſoul's deſire? They could calily ſee there was 
no pure, unmixed good in the world, but there was a conrempe- 
ration of both together, according to that of Earipides: 


Our av yuoilo rogis iaAG X) xerxg, 
"AAXN' ia Tis a YRegTIS. 


There us a kind of continual mixture of good and evil in the 
world, which Socrates obſerved upon the rubbing of his thigh 
where the fetters made it itch, 5; &nzmy 6 drdess , Tomi 71 3) 
Tero 0X&AET1Y of av3FOMm HAY ; bs Favuaoiug TRVKA Tegs 70 Ndniey ne 
eiliov #7), 78 aumggy; What a ſtrange thing u that which men 
are wont to call pleaſure * how near of kin «« it to that which 
ſeems ſo contrary to it, pain ? . 

Now the obſerving the ſtrange and ſudden viciſſitudes of 
theſe things, and what near neighbours pain and pleaſure were 
to each other , ( ſo that there is frequently a paſſage out of 
one into the other)-did yet more entangle them to give a 
clear account of the origin of both thefe, Thoſe who believe 
there was a God , who produced the world and ordered all 
things in it, did eaſily attribute whatever was good in the 
world to the Foxntain of all goodneſs; but that any evil ſhould 
come from him they thought it repugnant to the very notion 
of a Deity ; which they were ſo far right in, as it concerned 
the evil of /in; which we have already ſhewed God could not 
be the author of ; but therein they ſhewed their ignorance of 
the true cauſe of evil, that they did not look upon the miſe- 
ries of life as effects of God's Fuſtice upon the world for the 
evil of ſin. And therefore that they might ſet the origin of 
evil far enough off from God, they made two different Princi- 
ples of things , the one of good, and the other of evi/;. this 
Plutarch tells us was the moſt ancient and univerſal account 
which he could meet with of the origin of good and evil, To 
which purpoſe we have this ample Teſtimony of his in his 
learned diſcourſe, de [ide & Ofiride , aus x, myminar& ain 
14THOW &% AG yur x, vouMr, 6s Th monTas x; Piromprs NE, 
Thy ag iv dNomwdloy iyuom, iv 5 aig ingegy x, dont dauifoy, wa on 
Abzors wivor, uds & quipueus, aha is T4 TWASIals iy T4 Wuoiats, x Bag- 
Pacers x, Exanoi mornexs Rugico dy lw, ws vT' vey X); aNOupv X) dXu- 
Pigniſoy aiuguirar Ty auNuaTry T9 my, Ts ris ar © xegler x; xalee 

Wrey, 


Wrov, dome ciatiy trio: Thong xahivols AbyC- ; and TAE 
wary he naxoig t; dzaveis* parker 5 wnl i os amAAs «T4iy, 4kog- 
mw U]ain + quo prevons © & Itty aidwy fs Taplar, army vdua-" 
T4 Te. arg 144] 1am xaos avnuar ayextogrivory Weary , ann and 
diy cvarriay agar, tal Sly ailmarar dovduuor, | wr (Td 
NiEg nai xa] wiiay Werwyepirns, + 3 Tunrany dvargipion; xai 
dyaxAGons, 3 Ts GIG} wx|]3s, I ms x600u@ vi xal uh mis, ann d om 
eyuT ir0@ wal (TD onilulw, driuar@ xat roxin@ wore, xal wes 
Tafords mdoas xi © * 5i 98 dv arailios aigurs yirtous, al- 
ney 3 xax7 T' day #x dv 3 apgou, bl wider idiar xal apy lu v 
87Tiy d3499 xal xexi, TW gow Tye. Which words I have 
the more largely cited, becaufe they give us the moſt full ac- 
count of the antiquity, univerſality and rtaſon of that opini- 
on which aſſerts two different principles of good and evil. 7t 
& a tradition (ſaith he) of great antiquity derived down from 
the ancient Maſters of Divine A and Formers of Com- 
mon-wealths, to the Poets and Philoſophers, whoſe firſt Author 
cannot be found , and yet hath met with firm and unſhaken be- 
lief,, not only in ordinary diſcourſes and reports, but was ſpread 
into the myſteries and ſacrifices both of Greeks and others, that 
Fhe Univerſe did not depend on chance, and was deſtitute of mind 
and reaſon to govern it ; neither was there one only reaſon which 
ſate at the ſtern, or held the reins, whereby he did order and g6- 
wvern the world ; but ſince there i ſo much confuſion and mix- 
ture of good and evil in the world , that nature doth- not pro- 
duce any pure untainted good ; there i not any one who like @ 
Drawer takes the liquor out of two ſeveral weſſels, and mixeth 
them togetber, and after diſtributes them; but there are two 
principles and powers contrary to each other, whereof one draws 
ws to the right hand, and diretts us ftraight forward, the other 
pulls us back, and turns us the other way ; ſince we ſee the life 
of man ſo mixed as'it s; and not only that, but the world too, 
at leaſt ſo much as is Oy and terreſtrial, which is ſub- 
jef# to many warieties, irregularities and changes. For if no- 
thing be without a cauſe, and good cannot be the cauſe of evil, 
it neceſſarily follows ,, that as there is @ peculiar nature and 
principle which is the cauſe of 'good , ſo there muſt be another , 
which is the cauſe of evil. 

But leſt we ſhould think it was only a Se& of a kind of 
Heathen Manichees which held this opinion; he tells us, to 


prevent 
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prevent that xe} Jr: rar mig wagicare nat oxgordmie, it Was the 
opinion of the moſt, and wiſeſt, of the Heathen, Now thele two 
principles ſome ( ſaith he) call :wo oppoſite Gods, whereof 
the one is the cauſe of good, and the other of ewv/ ; him they 
call ©ss, this Seiwwy * By this one would imagine that this 
very ancient Tradition was nothing elſe but the true account 
of the origin of evil a little diſguiſed. For the Sariprare ma- 


. king the Devil the firlt Author of evil himſelf, and the firſt 


ſollicitor and tempter of »»an to it ; who when God direfted 
him ſtraight forward, pull'd man back, and put him quite 
out of his way, by which means all the miſeries of the world 
came into it: For while man kept cloſe to his Maker, his in- 
tegrity and obeaience were to him what the vaſa umbilicalia 
are to the child in the #emb ; by them he received whatever 
tended to his ſubſiſtence and comfort : but ſi» cut thoſe weſſels 
aſunder, and proved the Midwife of miſery, bringing man 
forth into a world of forrow and ſufferings : Now, I fay, the 
Scripture taking ſuch eſpecial notice of one, as the chief of 
Devils, through whoſe means evil came into the world, this 
gave occaſion to the Heethens, when length of time had made 
the original Tradition more obſcure , to make theſe two, God 
and the Damon, as two Anti-gods , and fo to be the cauſes, 
the one of all g:cd, and the hey of all evil, Which at laſt 
came to that ( which was the Dewz!'s great deſign in thus 
corrupting the tradition ) that both theſe A4nti-gods ſhould 
bave folemn Worſu:p by Secrifices ; the one by way of impetra= 
tion, for beſtawing of good; the other by way of deprecation, 
for averting of ev. Such Plutaych there tells us were the 
Oromaſdes and Arimanius of Zoroaſtres which were worſhi 

ped by the Perſians, the one for doing good, and the other ie 
avoiding evil ; the one they reſembled to light ( or fire) the 
other to darkneſs and ignorance; what Animals were good and 
uſefull they aſcribed to Orome/des, and all venomous and noxi- 
ous ones to Arimanims, whom Plutarch elſewhere calls + e- 
ynggy Aciuore Tlygowr, the evil Damon of the Perſians. The 
fame Diogenes Laertics relates of the Mags, the Philoſophers of 
Perſia, that they made two diſtint prmeiples, 'A3a Soy Aaiume 
x) x@xoy, a good and bad Damon; for which he quotes Ds 
non, Ariftotle, Hermippus, Eudoxzus, and others. The fame , 
Plutarch makes to be the opinion of the ancient Greeks, who 
attri- 


attribute the” g-od to Fupiter Olympins , the bad to Hades; 
the Chaldeans, ſaith he, make the -Limnets their Gods, of which 
two they ſuppoſe the cauſe of good ; two more of only a 
malignant influence ; and other three to be indifferent to ei- 
ther. The fame he affirms of the « £y yprians , that whatever 
was evil and irregwlar , they afcribed to Typho ; what was 
good, comely and uſefull, they attributed to Is and Offrs ; to 
If: as the paſſive, Oſirs as the ative principk. 

Thus we fee how large a fread this opinion of the origin 
of evil had in the Gentile world ; neither did it-expire with 
Heatheniſm ; but Manes retained ſo much of the Religion 
of his Countrey, being a Per/ian, that he made a ſtrange med-" 
ley of the Perſian and Chriftian deCtrine together. For that 
was his famous opinion , of which St. Auſtin tells us ; I/#e 
dug principia inter [e divverſa atque adverſa , eademque ater- 
na, & co-eterna, hoc eſt, ſemper fuiſſe, compoſait ; duaſque na- 
turas atque ſubſtantias, bont, ſcilicet, &* mali, ſequens alias 
antiques hereticor, opinatus eft. St. Auſtin thinks that 1Ma- 
nes had his opinion concerning two principles from the an- 
cient Hereticks, by whom I ſuppoſe he means the Marci- 
oniſt; and Valentinians; but it ſeems more probable that 
Manes had his dottrine immediately from his Countreymen, 
_ though it be generally thought that Scythian and Buddas 
Were his Maſters in it. But from whomfoever it came, 
the opinion was merely Heathen, and not more contrary to 
Scripture, than it is to Reaſon; the former I meddle not 
with , that opinion being now extinCt in the Chrit:an world; 
I only briefly conſider the «nreaſonableneſs of it ; to ſhew 
what a far better account of the origin of evil the Scriptures 
give us, than was diſcovered by the Heathen Philoſophers. 
For on both ſides that opinion is repugnant to the orion 
of 2 Deity, ſo that while they would make :wo ſuch Gads, 
they make none at all. For how can the principle of good 
be God , if he hath not Infinite poyer, as well as goodneſs ? 
and how can he have Infinue power , if he hath not the ma- 
nagement of things in the world ? and how can he have the 
management of things, if they be liable to evi/, which the 
other god, which is the principle of ev#, may lay upon it ; 
from which, according to this ſuppoſition, the princ:p/e of 
good cannot reſcue it > So that they who hold this opt- 
nioa 
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nion cannot , as Simplicias tells us, give-God 7d iwov + dans 
dre avs, the half of that infinite power which belongs to 
him ; for neither can he keep the good creatures which. he 
makes from the power of the evil Damon, and therefore if 
he loves them, muſt be in continual fears of the power of the 
contrary principle ; neither can he free them from the ew4/ 
which the other lays upon them ; for then God's power would 
be far greater than.the evil Demons, and ſo he could be no 
Anti-God. And on the other fide the notion or Idea of an 
Infinite evil Being, is in its ſelf an inconfetent Idea ; for it 
is an Infinite non-entity, if we ſuppoſe his very Being to lie 
in Being evil, which is only a privation of goodneſs ; and 
beſides if he be Infiriely evil, he muſt be: infinitely con- 
trary to the good Principle 3 and how can he be infinite- 
ly contrary which enjoys ſeveral of the ſame perfedigps, 
which the other hath, which are infinity of eſſence and ne- 
ceſſity of exiſtence? Now if this Principle of evil be abſo- 
lutely centrery to the other, it muſt be contrary in all his 
perfections ; for whatever is a perfe&ion, belongs to that which 
is good ; and now if it be contrary in every perfettion, In- 
finity of eſſence, and Neceſſity of exiſtence, being rwo, it muſt 
be as contrary 2s is imaginable to zhemr, by which this evil Prin- 
ciple ruſt be infinitely defeive in being and exiſtence , and 
ſo jt will be an infinue non-entity Which yet exiſts, which is 
the le;ght of contradifFion, Again, it there be ſuch a contra- 
ry principle, which is the cauſe of all evil, then all «vl falls 
out unawoidably, and by the power of this infimicely evil prin- 
cipie, by which means not only all Religion , but all vertue 
and goedncſ; will be taken out of the world, if this evil prin- 
ciple be ofice and if not infinite, no Anti-god : and not on- 
ly ſo, but all difference of good and evil will be takea away 
(and then what need making two ſuch contrary principles to 
give an account of the origin of evil?) for when once ewi/ be- 
comes thus neceſſary, it loſeth its nature as a moral evil ; for 
a moral evil implies in it a voluntary breach of ſome known 
Lew; but how can that breach be voluntary, which was caus 
ſed by an Infinite power in the moſt proper way of efficiency ? 
And thus if all freed of will be deſtroyed ( as it is neceſſa- 
rily by this ſuppoſition ) then no Government of the work 
by Laws can be ſuppoſed , and conſequently no reward by 
puniſh- 


puniſhment, which ſuppoſe liberry of aQtion, and by this hearts 
all Religion, Laws, 'and' Providence non rmn om of 'the 
world, and ſo this evil Demon will get all into hisown hands, 
and inſtead of two contrary principles, there will 'be'but one 
infigitely evil Demon, W hich that there is not, by 
this, that notwithſtanding all the evi/ in the world, there is 
ſo much good left init, of which there would be none, if this 
evil Damon had Infinite power. By this we ſee there cannot 
be a principle infinitely evil ; for while they go about to make 
two ſuch contrary principles infinite, they make neither of them 
ſo, and ſo while they make two Gods, they take away any at 
all. So tht this opinion of the Origin of evi/, is manifeſtly 
abſurd, irrational, and contradifons. 
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But all the Heathen Philoſophers were not fo groſs as to Se. 11. 


imagine two ſuch Anti-gods with infinitely ative power ; but 
yet thoſe who wouldnot in terms afſert it,might be driven to it 
by the con/equence of their opinion concerning the Origin” of 
evil, which did ſuppoſe a neceſſity of it in nature, as flowing 
from that paſſive principle out of which the world was pro- 
duced. Hence it was that Heracluzs as Plutarch tells us, at- 
tributed the Origin of all rhings to diſcordand antipathy, and 
was wont to ſay,that when Homer wiſhed 


* 7s Rav few it marlew mor amond ous. 


that all contention were baniſhed out of the world, that he did 
ſecretly curſe the _ of things, and wiſhed the rain of the 
world. So Empedecles called the aCtive principle which did 
good Harmony and Friendſhip, but the other 


Niix@ vabueor xai diiew aipantuoay, 


by which he makes it to be a quarre//ome, cious, and 
bloody principle. The ſame Plurarch tells us of thoſe two re- 
nowned Philoſophers, Pythagoras and Plato, Thence he tells 
us the Pythagoreans called the principle of good, 79 «&, mwiga(. 
uizor, 7h. wiroy, 74 ivy, 70 aagrcarr, 173 Terganurer, To HEt8,, Td 
aajuayiy. Unity, finue, ay pk ſtraight, uneven number, 
[quare, raght ey lend ;\the principle of evil, they called 
7h Ivadiny ms droighr, T6 425 ehpor,79 rgunnen,7o agen, 79 hT465 wn 
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245, 76 41400, 7% ae:vejy, 73 exc)urbr. | The Binary, Infinite, mo- 
wing, erecked, even, long of one fide; witeguel, Fa obſcure. 


The opinion of -P/eto he tells us is. very obſcure, 1t his 
| to conceal it ; but he faith in his old age in his book 
ae Legibus, * df drryurods overs, without any if 's, or 
and's, he afferts the world to be woved by more than one 
priwciple, by rao at the leaſt, Thy dg doateris iD, Th 5 crarges 
7179, *þ. 9 War)ior Iuregyiv. The one of @ goad and benign 
nature, the other contrary to it both in its nature and operati- 
ons. Numenius in Chalcidins thus delivers the opinions of 
Pythagoras and Plato de originibus as he ſpeaks; Igitur Py- 
thagoras quoque, inquit Numenins, fluidam & ſfne qualitate 
[ylvam eſſe cenſet ; nec tamen ut Stoci nature media , interque 
malorum bonorumque viciniam, ſed plane noxiam ; Deum quip- 
pe efſe (ut etiam Platoni videtur) initium & cau/am bonorum, 
ſluam malerum : ſo that according to Numenius, both Plato 
and Pythageras attributed the orig of evil to the maligni- 
ty of matter, and ſo they make evils to be neceffarily conſe- 
quent upon the Being of things. For thus he delivers ex- 
preſly the opinion of Pythagoras ; qui air, exiſtente providen- 
tig, mala quoque neceſſario ſubſtitiſſe, propterea quod ſylws fit, 
O& eadem ſit malitia pradita : Platonemque idem Numenins 
laudat, quod duas mundi animas autumer. Unam beneficen- 
tiſſimam ; malignam alteram, (Cc. Sylyam. _ juxta Pla- 
tonem mundo bona ſua Dei, tanquam Patrs liberaittate collata 
unt ; mala wero, matris (ylug witio cohaſerunt. But Plu- 
tarch will by no means admit, that Plato attributes the Ors- 
gin of evil merely to matter, but he makes the principle of 
evil to be ſomething diſtinft from matter, which he calls 
Thy azix]ov, x; dbergoy, auToxiriloy 5 x, xavammcny agxnv, a confuſed 
infinite, ſelf-moving”, ſtirring principle ; which (faith he) he 
elſewhere calls Neceſſity, and in his de Legibzs plainly, $v;gv 
eTax|oy 14 xaxemiov, a diſorderly and malignant Soul, which 
cannot be underſtood of mere matter, when he makes his Hyle 
Gruorper x, anmudnRy x, mos mini &- ra} Jrauo; innas Venus, 
Without form or figure , and deſtitute of all gue and 
power of operation : and it u impoſſible (faith he) rhat rhat 
which s os ſelf ſuch an inert principle as matter #, ſhould by 
Plato be ſuppoſed to be the cau/e and principle of evil, which he 
elſewhere calls areyxlw mana TH Hig Ioue rior x apknridt vony, 
Neceſſity 
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Ne which reſiſted Gol and caſt off his reims. So 
ws bg t6-4h LO both God and Hyle 
from being the Origin of evil, The 1x yako Dageggc drone dweadm 
adv]or, x F Wis Tie $f waer arial dnenine- mo, 
therefore attributes it to that malignant Spirit which m 
the marrer, and is the cauſe of all the d;ſorderly motions in 
the World, But what this Si: ſhould be, neither he nor 
any one elſe could ever un ; What darkneſ; and 5 
rance then was there among the wiſeſ# of Philoſophers con- 
cerning the Origin of evil, when they were fo confuſed and 
obſcure in the account which they gave of it, that their 
greateſt admirers could not undesſtand them ! 

But though Plato ſeemed ſo ambiguous in his judgment of Se8. 12. 
the Origin of evil, whether he ſhould attribute it 6 the Hy/e, 
or ſome malignant ſpirit in it, the Srorcks were more dog- 
matical, and plainly imputed the cauſe of evz/ to the per- 


verſity of matter. So Chalcidins tells us, that the Stocks e441; in Tim 


made matter not to be evil in it ſelf as Pythagoras, but that p. 395. 
it was indifferent to either ; perrogati igitur unde mala per. 
wverſitatem ſeminarium malorum cauſati ſunt : they made the 
pereverſity of matter the Origin of evil ;- but as he well ob- 
ſerves, nec expediunt adhiic unde ip/a perverſitas, cum juxta 
ipſos duo ſint initia rerum, Dexs & ſylva. Deus ſummum O& 
precellens bonum ; ſylva, ut cenſent, nec bonum nec malum. 
They give no rational account whence this perverſity of mat- 
ter ſhould ariſe, when according to the Sroicks, there are but 
two principles of things, God and matter, whereof the one - 
is perfedtly good, the other neither good nor evi/., But this 
perverſity they tell us is ſomething -neceſſarily conſequent 
upon the Generation of things. TUTa ag 3 midw mw T6 mwiget 
oenrmiare, domg IO md genre, xal & furs md avuan, theſe 
are affefions, (viz. the diſorders in the world) which fe/- 
low the Generation of things, as ruſs comes upon braſs , 


and filth upon the b:dy, as the counterfeit Triſmegiſtns ſpeaks; 


fo Maxim:s Tyrins faith that evils in the world are © T1XMs Maxim. Trina 


tg2a, 4a" Jang min, not any works of art, but the affettions of Sm. 2+. 
matter. Non poteſt artifex mutare materiam, faith Seneca, *""4* * 
when he is giving an account why God ſuffers evils im the © 


Seneca as Pro- 


world : and elſewhere gives this account why evils came into p,,c,p 7 ns 


the World, non quia ceſſat arr, ſed quia id in quo exercerur tur. quaſt, 
Ooo?2 mob- 


Jer: il. aa'v. 
Her1,9g. C. 10. 
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inobſequens arti eff, So that the Origin of evil by this ac- 
count of it lies wholly. upon the perver/ity of matter, which 
it ſeems was uncapable of being put into better order by that 
God who produced. the world out of that matter which the 
Stoicks ſuppoſed to be eternal. And the truth is, the avoid- 
ing the attributing the cauſe of evil to God, ſeems to have 
been the great reaſon, why they rather choſe to make it mat- 
ter neceſſary and co exiſtent with God, and.this was the-only 
plauſible prerence which — had for following the P/a- 
toniſts and Stoicks in this opinion, that he might ſet God far 
enough off from being the author of in ; but I cannot ſee 
what advantage comes at all*by this *Hyporhbe/ſis, but it is 
chargeable with as many difficulties as any other. For, 1, I: 
either deſtroys God's ommipotency, or elſe makes him the ap- 
prover of evil, ſo that if he be not autor, he mult be aſſentator 
mali, as Tertullian ſpeaks againſt Hermogenes, becauſe he ſuf- 
fered evil to be in matter ; for, as he argues, aut enim potuit 
emendare ſed noluit ; aut woluit quidem, verum non potait in- 
firmus Deus ; ſi potuit & noluit, malus & ipſe , quia melo 
favit ; & fic jam babetur ejus licet non inſtituerit, quia ta- 
men [i noluiſſet illud eſſe, non eſſet ; ipſe jam fecit fe quod 
noluit non eſſe : quo quid eſt turpius * ſi vuluit efſe quod ipſe 
noluit fecifſe, adverſum ſemetipſum egit, cum & woluit eſſe 
quod noluit feciſſe, & noluit feciſſe quod woluit eſſe. So that 
little advantage is gained for the clearing the true origin of 
evil by this opinion; for either God could have taken away 
evil out of matter but would not, or elſe would but could not; 
this latter deſtroys God's Ommiporency, the former his good- 
»eſs ; for by that means evil is in the world by his conſent 
and approbation; for if God would not remove it when he 
might,the Being of it will come from him ; when if he would 
have hindred it, it would not have been, and fo God by not 
rooting out of evil, will be found an aſertor of it ; male ji per 
voluntatem ; turpiter ſi per neceſſitatem, aut famulus erit mal; 
Deus, aut amicus ; if God's will were the cauſe why ſin was, 
it reflefts on his goodneſ5, if God's power could not hinder it, it 
deſtroys his omnipotency,— So that by this opinion God muſt 
cither be a ave or a friend to evil. 2. Th principle over- 
turns the foundations of Religion, and all tranſattions between 
God and mens ſeuls int order to their welfare, becauſe it _— 
evi 


evil to be neceflarily exifent in the World:; which appears 
from hence, in that evil doth reſult from the Being of matter, 
and ſo it muſt neceſſarily be, as matter is ſiippoſed to be ;. for 
whatever reſults from the Being of a thing, muſt be co-exiffent 
with it;and ſo what flows from what doth zece/arily exift,muſt 
have the fame Mode of exifence which the Being it ſelf hath; 
as is evident in all the artributes of God, which have the fame 
immutability with his nature : now then, if evi/ did exiſt from 
eternity together with matter, it muſt neceſſarily exiſt as mar- 
- ter doth, and ſo evil will be invincible and unavoidable in the 
World ; which if once granted, renders Religion uſeleſs, makes 
God's Commands unrighteozs, and deſtroys the foundation of 
God's proceedings in the day of Fudgment. 3. This opinion makes 
God not to be the author of good, while it denies him to be 
the Author of evil. Foreither there was nothing elſe but evs/ 
in this eternal matter, or there was a mixture of good and evil; 
if nothing elſe but evi/ which did neceffarily exz/#, it were as 
impoſſible tot God to produce good out of it, as to annibilate 
the neceſſarily exiſtent matrer. If there were a- mixture of good 
and evil, they were both there either neceſſarily or contingent+ 
ly ; how could either of them be contingently in that whieh 
15 ſuppoſed to be neceſſarily exiſtent , and no free agent ? 
If they be both there neceſlarily, 1. It is hard concet- 
ving how two ſuch contrary things as good and ewil; 
ſhould both neceſſarily be in the fame «n;form matter. 
2. Then God is no more the Author of Good than of Evil 
in the World; for he is ſaid not to be the Author of ev:/ be- 
cauſe it comes from mazrer;and fo it appears good doth too, and 
ſo God according to this opinion, is no more the Author of god, 
than he is of evz/. But if it be ſaid rhbat good is net in matter, 
but God produced that out of nothing : Then I reply,r.If God did 
produce goodout of nothing, why did he not produce matter out 
of nothing too? if he were ſo powerful as to do the one, there 
could be no defett of power as to the other. W hat inſufficiency 
is there in God's nature for producing all things out of no- 
thing, if he can produce any thing out of nothing ? 2. If 
God did produce good out of evil, why could he not have 
removed all evi/ out of matter ? for good could not be produ- 
ced. but by the removing of ſome ewvi/ which was before that 
good, and fo God might have removed all evil out of _ 

. nd. 
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And by not doing it when he might, this opinion gives not 
the lea(t ſatisfaction in point of reaſon for acquitting God from 
being the Author of ſ6,nor for clearing the true Or:gin of evil. 

$8. 13. Thus we have now compared the account given of it in Ser+- 
pture, with that given by the Heathen Philoſophers, and find 
it in every thing more clear, rational and Viifeetery than 

theirs is Which doubtleſs is the reaſon, why the more mo- 

dern Philoſophers, ſuch as Hierocles, Porphyrie, Simplicins and 

others, though otherwiſe great oppoſers of Chriſtianity, did 
yet in this /ide with the Scriptures and attribute the original ' 

of evil not to matter but to the Hill of man, And whoever 

is ſeriouſly converſant with the writings of thoſe Philoſophers, 

who were & 7 izggs foies of the ſaered ſucceſſion, out of the 

School of Ammonins at Alexandria, ſuch as Plotinus, Porphy- 

rius, Famblichus and Hierocles, will find them write ina higher 

ſtrain concerning many weighty and important truths, as of the 
degeneracy of mens ſouls from God, and the way of the 

ſouls returning to him, than the moſt ſublime of the ancient 
Fhilcſophers had done. W hjch ſpeculations of theirs no dowbt 

aroſe not ſo much from the $:hoo of Plato, and Pyrhagorar, 

awof that great reſtorer of Ph:loſopby Ammonius of Alexan- 

dria ; whoſe Scholars Herennins, Origen and Plitinus were. 

£E:b E::1e{, Who living and dying a Chriſtian, as Eu/ebius and Hierom af- 
h.jt 1.6.c. 19. fure« us, whatever Porphyrins ſuggeſts to the contra- 

#:crony ae Ty, Cid communicate to his Scho/ars the ſublimer Myſteries of 

. vo mages = Drvine Revelation, together with the ſpeculations of the anct- 

Parplavec. 5, ent Pailoſopbers : which Hol/tenzus conceives he did with an 
adiuration of ſecrecy, which he tells us Porphyrixs himſelf ac- 

knowledgeth, that thoſe three Scholars of Ammonius, Heren- 
nins, Origen and Plotinus, were under an eb/;gation to each 0- 
ther not to reveal and diſcover, though it were after wiclated 
by them. It is an calie matter to conceive what an excelent 
improvement might be made of the ancient Plaronick Philoſc- 
phy by the advantage of the Scriptures, by one who was ſo well 
verſed in both of them as Ammontus is ſuppoſed to have been ; 
and how agreeable and becoming would that Philoſophy ſeem 
which had only its riſe from Plato, but its height and improve- 
ment from thoſe rich and truly divine Truths which were in- 
_ daid with them 2 The want of obſerving this, w4z. whence 
it was that thoſe excellent 4:/courſes in the latter om” 
a 


had their true origi»a/, hath given occaſion to ſeveral miſtakey 
learned men : as firſt the over-valuing of the Plate- 
ek Philoſophy, as thongh in many of the a/comrſer and no- 
tions of it, it ſeemed to ſome (who were more in love with 
Philoſophy than the Scriptures) to out-goe what is diſcove- 
red therein concerning the ſame things. A moſt leſs and 
weworthy cenſure ! when it is more than probable (and might. 
be largely manifeſted , were it here a fit opportunity) t 

whatever is truly generons and noble in the ſublimeft diſcourſes 
of the Platoniſfts, had not only its primitive riſe, but its ac- 
ceſſion and improvement from the Scriptures wherein it is ſtill 
contained in its native luſtre and beauty, without thoſe pain- 
tings and impure mixtures which the ſublimeſt,rrarhs 2re Cor- 
rupted with in the Platomick Writings, The reaſon of which 
is, though theſe Philoſophers - grew fuddenly rich through the 
ſpoils they had taken out of the Scriptures, yer they were loth 
to be known, from whence they had them, and would ſeem 
to have had that out of their own gardens which was only 
tranſplanted from the Sacred writings. Therefore we find 
them not mentioning the Scriptures and the Chriſtian do&rine 
without ſome contempt of its meanneſs and ſimplicity ; and 
whatever improvement they had gained by them, they would 
have it leſs taken notice of by profeſſing their oppoſition to the 
Chriſtians, as is notorious in thoſe great Philoſophers, Porphy- 
rias, Famblichus, Hierocles, Simplicius and others. It being 
their deſign to take ſo much and no more out of the Chr: 
ftian Dotrine as they could well ſuit with their Platonick no- 
tions, by which means they ſo diſguiſed the faces of the Trurhs 
they ſtole, that it were hard for the right owners of them to 
know them again, Which was the grand zrtifice of their 
great Maſter P/ato9, who doubtleſs by means of his abode and 
acquaintance in e/£gypr about the time when the Fews began 
to flock thither, had more certain knowledge of many 
truth; of grand importance, concerning the Deity, the Nature 
of the /oul, the Origin of the world, than many other Greek 
Philoſophers had ; but yet therein lay his great fault, that he 
wrapt up and diſguiſed his notions in fuch a fabulous and 
ambiguous manner, that partly it might be leſs known from 
whence he had them,and that they might find better entertain- 
inent among the Greeks, than they were ever like to do in their 
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plain and native, dreſs, Which P/ato himſelf ſeems ſorne- 
where to intimate, when he faith, that what the Greeks re« 
ceived from the Barbarians, xg Tun & AG dna, 
they put it into @ better faſhion, 3. e. they diſguiſe it, alter and 
change it as they pleaſe, and put it into a Greek habir, that 
it might never be ſuſpetted to have been a Foreigner. 
Thence Tertullian ſpeaks with a great deal of truth and free- 
dem: of ſuch Philoſophers who did ingenii ſitim de propheta- 
rum fonte irrigare as he exprelieth it) that quenched their thirſt 
after knowledge with the Waters of Fordan (though they did 
not like Naaman, cure the leprofie of the bead by waſhing+in 
them)for as Tertulian ſaith,they came only ex negotio curiofita- 
24, more to pleaſe the izch of thgir curioſity than to cure it. 

And wherein they ſeemed muit to agree with the Scriptures, 
their difference was beyond their agreement. S:quidem vera 


Tertul. de Ani. 9uaque & conſonantia Prophetis aut aliunde commendant aut 


m4, cap. 2. 


De Proſcrp. 
ad verſ. haret. 


ap. 7. 
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aliorſum ſubornant, cum maxima injuria veritatis quam effici- 
unt aut adjuvari falſis aut patrocinari, Whatever the Philo- 
ſephers ſpeak agreeable to the Scriptures, euher they do not ewn 
whence they had it, or turn it quite another way, whereby they 
bave done the truth a great deal of mjury, by mixing it with 
thyr cirruptions of it, and making that little truth aplea for 
the reſt of their errors. Neither was this only among the anci- 
ent I b:1o{cphers, but the Primitive Chriſtians began to diſcern 
the dr hand workings of ſuch, who ſought to blend Philo- 
ſophy and Chriſtianity together ; for 7&:ul;an himſelf takes 
great notice of ſuch, who did Veritatis dogmata ad Philoſophi- 
cas ſententias adulterare, ſuborn Chriſtianity to maintain Phi- 
loſophy; which makes him cry out,//iderins qui Sroicum,& Pla- 
tonicum, & Dialetticum Chriſtianiſmum protulerunt ; by which 
weſce what tampering there was betimes rather to bring Chri- 
ſtianity downto Philoſophy, than to make Philo/ophy truckle un- 
Cer the 7ruth and ſimplicity of the Scriptures. Whether Ammo» 
»t;s himſelf, and ſome others of the School of Alexandria, 
might be guilty in this kind, is not here a place to enquire, 
though it be too evident in the //r#timgs of ſome, that 
they rather ſeek to accommodate the Scriptures to the Senti- 
ments of the Schoel of Plato, than to reform that. by the Scrs- 
prure:; but I ſay, however it were with thoſe who were 
Chriſtians, yet thoſe who were not, but only ———_ 

made 
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made their great advantage by it. For when they found what 
was reconcilable with the Dottrme of Plato in the Scriptures, 
done already to their hands, by the endeavours chiefly of Am- 
monixs and Origen, they preedily embrace thoſe improvements 
of their Philoſophy, which would tend ſo much to the credir 
of it, and as contemptuouſly reje&t what they found irrecon- 
cilable with the diftates of their Philoſophy. Now what an 
unreaſonable thing, is it , when whatever was noble and excel/- 
lent in the Heatben Philo/ophy was derivative from the Scrip- 
tures, as the ſacred Fountain of it, that the meeting with ſuch 
things ſhould in the leaſt redound to the prejudice of the 
Scriptures from whence it was originally derived 2 when on 
the other ſide it ſhould be a great confirmation to our faith, 
as to the Scriptures, that they who were profeſſed Philoſophers 
and Admirers only of reaſon, did ſo readily embrace ſome 
of = grand Truths which are contained in the Ford of 
God. 

For which we need no other imſtance, than that before us, Se&. 14. 
concerning the origin of evil, the making out of which will 
tend to the clearing the /aft thing mentioned concerning it , 
which was, That the moſt material things in it are atteſted by the 
Heathens themſelyes. And this boney whichis gained out of the 
Lion's mouth, muſt needs taſte ſiveeter than any other doth, 
For it is a weak and groundlefs make on the other ſide, 
which - is the ſecond ( which ariſeth from meeting things 
conſonant to the Scriptures inghhe Hritings of Philoſophers ) 
preſently to conclude from ſuctFthings, that they- were Chrs- 
ſtians (as it is faid ſome have lately done in the behalf of Hi- 
erocles. ) For there being ſuch clear accounts given in Scrip- 
ture of the grand difficulties and perplexities which the minds 
of men were troubled with, when theſe came to the know- 
ledge of ſuch who were of Philoſopbick and Inquiſitive beads, 
we cannot but think they would meet with accepration among 
them, eſpecially if they might be made conſiſtent with their 
former ſpeculations. Thus it was in our preſent caſe concern 
ing the origin of evil, we have already beheld the lamentable 
perplexities the ancient Philoſophers were in about it, what Me- 
anders they were loſt in for want of a c/ue to guide them 
through them ; now it pleaſed God, after the comingof Chrif 
in the fleſh, to declare tothe world the only way for the reco- 
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very of ſoul;, and their eternal ſalvation, the news of which 
_ ſpread i far that it ſoon got arpong the Philoſophers , 
could not but make them more 1mqsi/ir-ve concerning the fate 
and condition of their ſouls, and when they had ſearched what 
the Philo/ophers had formerly diſcovered of it, their curioſity 
would preſently prompt them to ſee what account of things 
concerning the ſouls of men was delivered by the Preachers of 
this New dottrine, By this they could not but preſently un- 
derſtand that they declared all men's ſouls to be in a moſt dege- 
nerate and low condiricn, by being ſo continually under the 
poxer of the moſt unreaſonable and unruly paſſions, that they 
were eſtranged from God, and prone to fix on things very unſui- 
table to their nature, as to all which, their own inward ſence 
and experience could not but tell them that theſe things were 
notoriouſly true ; and therefore they enquire further how theſe 
things came to be ſo; which they receive a full account of in 
Scripture, that man's ſou! was at firſt created pure and holy , 
and in perfe@t friend|hip with God, that God dealt bountifully 
and favourably with man; only expetted obedience to his Laws; 
that man being a free agent, did abuſe his liberty, and diſobeyed 
his Maker ; and thence came the true #4eiþunns, the feathers 
of the ſoul, whereby it ſoared up to Heaven, moulted away, and 
the ſoul ſunk below its ſelf into a degenerate and apoſtate tond;- 
t0n, out of which it is impoſhble to be recovered without ſome 
extrawrdinary expreſſiom of Divine Favour, Now what is there 
in all this account, but whatg hugely ſuitable to principles of 
reaſon, and to the general experience of the world, as to thoſe 
things which were capable of being tryed by it > And thoſe 
Philoſophers who were any thing mmgenuous , and Lovers of 
truth , could not but confeſs the truth of thoſe things which 
we are now ſpeaking of , wiz. That men's ſouls are in a very 
degenerate condition. That the moſt rational account of it & , 
That man by the att of his own will brought himſelf into it ; 
and that in order to the happineſs of men's ſouls , there was a 
neceſſity of recovery out of this condition. 

As to the degeneracy of the ſouls of men; This was the com- 
mon _—— of thoſe Philoſophers, who minded the govern- 
ment of themſelves, and the praftice of vertue, eſpecially of 


the Platoniſts and Stoicks., Seneca in all his moral Diſcour- 
fs, eſpecially in his Eps#les, may ſpeak ſufficiently in behalf of 
the 
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the Stoicks, how much they lamented the degeneracy of the 
world. And the Flerenfs complain of the flavery of the 
foul in the body, and that it is here by way of puniſhment, for 
ſomething which was done before ; and which makes me ſome- 
what inclinable to think, that Plato knew more of the lapſe 
of mankind, than he would openly diſcover ; and for that end 
diſguiſed it after his uſual manner in that hyporbeſis of prevex- 
iftence, which taking it Cabbaliftically ( for I rather think the 
opinion of pre-exiſtence is ſo- to be taken, than the bifory of 
the fall of man ) may import only this, That men's ſouls mighbe 
be juſtly [ſuppoſed to be created happy, but by reaſon of the Apoſt a- 
foe of man's ſoul from God, all Souls come now into their bo- 
dies as into a kind of priſon, they being enſlaved to the brutiſh 
part within them , there having been ſuch @ true #ve5pponns , 
the ſoul being now deprived of her chiefeſt perfeFions in this 
ber low and degenerate condition. And it ſeems far more rati- 
onal to me to interpret thoſe per/ons opinions to a Cabbaliſti- 
cal , or an Allegorical ſence , who are known to have writ de- 
fignedly in a way obſcure and ambiguews , than to force thoſe 
men's expreſſions to Cabbala's, who profeſs to write a plain 
Hiſtory, and that with the greateſt ſimplicity and perſpicuity. 
But it cannot but ſeem very ftrange that an byporbeſis capable 
of being reconciled to the plain 1zeral ſence of the Scriptures 
(delivered by a perſon who uſeth great artifice and cunning to 
diſguiſe his opinions , and ſuch a perſon withall, who ( by 
ſuch perſons themſelves who make uſe of this opinion to that 
end) 1s ſuppoſed to have been very converſant with the writings 
of Moſes ) ſhould be taken in its /ztera/ ſence, as it really im- 
ports pre-exiſtence of each particular ſoul in the groſſeſt man- 
wer ; and this ſhould be made to be a part of the philoſopbick 
Cabbala of the writings of ſuch a perſon, who uſeth not the 
leaſt arrifice to diſguiſe his [ence, nor gives us any where the 
leaſt intimation that he left behind him ſuch plated pittnres 
in his 4;fory of the beginning of the world, that if you look 
ſtraight forward , you may fee a literal Cabbala, on the one 
ſide a philoſophical , and on the other a moral. But now if 
we remove the Cabbala from Moſes to Plato, we may find no 
incongruity Or repugnancy at*all either as to Plato his way of 
writing, Or the con/onancy of the opinion ſo interpreted to the 
plain genuine /ence of Moſes, if-by Plato his opinion of the 
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prevexiſtence and deſcent of ſouls, be underſtood by the former, 
the happy tate of the ſoul of man in conjunttion with God ; 
and by the latter, the low and degenerate condition which the 
ſoul is in, after Apoſtaſie from him. Which the latter P/aro- 
niſts are ſo large and eloquent in expreſſing. Porphyrie, where 
he ſpeaks of ſome things he counſels men to doe, hath theſe 
words, But if we cannot doe them, let us at leaſt dce that which 
was ſo much lamented of old , T% Synviulvwor ner Fl reaausy, 
which is, &s They #x]' teidvy , Tuls verxior uburta , 3m 76 Iv X 
dxiggho, 1, s mio a Brabks aul yy 8 Iodurte. Let watt be leaſt 
Join with cur Fore-fathers in lamenting this , that we are com- 
pounded of ſuch diſagreeing and contrary principles , that we 
are not able to preſerve divine , pure and unſpotted Innocency. 
And Hierocles fully expreſſeth his ſence of the degeneracy of 
mankind, in theſe words ; Oj 35 magicut xaxoi ff © aeerravilas 
nes kat ggeroCraCels Vas & os lu vevoras Yo ule, ws nal Timo 
mu” fave Td xaxoy Tye , Ia To fern3lia puytiv am Orf » nat 
amouigions auris f Tire epunias, ts why) U auyi nadutd dide 
vlis © * 2 am Os ruerohuer BAdorTa mas ppivas in Tex im vivo 
yaoi. The moſt of men in the world are bad, and under the 
command of their paſſions , and grown impotent through their 
propenſity to earth; which great evil they have brought upon 
themſelves, by their wilfull Apoſtaſie from God, and withdraw- 
ing themſeloes from that Soctety with him which they once en- 
Joyed in pure light: which departure of men's ſoul; y God, 
which i ſo hurtfull ts the minds of men, # evident by their 
ſtrong inclination to the things of this world. The ſame Author 
mentions, with much approbation, that ſpeech of Heraclitar, 
ſpeaking of thoſe ſouls which are 44] is xaxiar, which I 
cannot better render, than undeclinably good , he faith , 37e 
Caper + eneivor Sevaſor , TEIrIxaper 3 F cnciyoy Bloy* We live their 
death, and die their life: yg {a1 3 xat amemnter © ed aiporCr yoiens 5 
ervygurG. For man u now fallen down from that bleſſed regi- 
on, and as Empedocles the Pythagorean ſpeaks, 


$v3a's $1621 xe anni; 
Neixy parole mouyCr. | 


Which words cannot be better rendred , than in the words 
the Scripture uſeth concerning Cain ,, and be went from the 


preſence 


a tt 


preſence of the Lord, and was a fugitive in the earth, and un- 
der continual perplexities, For the ſoul of man having left 
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$ xeeguraras + davheias (it iS Hierocles his own a_ ) the Hierecl. in 


pleaſant meadow of truth ( a fit deſcription 0 
pou) © Higyppullonas tis Yihivor feelas owun inbis aiar@ dumauc. 
Throw b ks of ber CD lumation, ſhe comes 
mto tha earthly body , deprived of that bleſſed life, which ſhe before 
enjoyed. Which he tells us is very conſonant to Plazo's ſence of 
the z5>»4©, or deſcent of /on/s, that when by reaſon of their 
impotency. of fixing wholly on God they ſuffer er 3jar xa ifs 
exhpunor, ſome great loſs, and a deprivation of former perfecti- 
ons, ( which I ſuppoſe is meant by the #4e-ppunzrs, the fouls 
impotency of flying up above this earthly world ). then they 
lapſe into theſe rerreſtria! and mortal bodies. So Hierocles con- 
cludes with this excellent and Divine ſpeech, Some Is 5 $4524 
guy, xal 1 Teegppunors  xepttorlor tuas Tex mh dv tis + fs 
Sn ipeyre Thmy , 0's Te xaxs Coigylai' Imus fy i 4 Iniliis we- 
ETadMias ameContt, x; 1 1% dre, oiov F4gar Twar Ixquors Tags + 
3 19hav ugonegv Tim , 8is Thy Selar wil wiar hugs araty. 4s 
therefore ji apoſtalie from God, and the gs. of thoſe feathers 
of our ſouls , whereby we may be raifed ”? ove this world, 
we have fallen into this place z mortals which is compaſſed 
about with evils : So by the caſting off carnal affef&ions, and 
by the growth of wvertues like new feathers to the ſoul, we ſhall 
>. ns the place of pure and perfett good, and to the enjoyment 
of a divine be So much more becoming Chr:i/tians do theſe 
excellent Philoſophers ſpeak of the degeneracy of men's ſouls, and 
the conſequents of it, than /omze who would be accounted the 
followers of reaſon, as well as of Chri/#, who make it ſo much 
of their bu/inef{ to extenuate the fall of man. Which we find 
thoſe who were mere Philoſophers, far more rational and in- 
genuows in, than thoſe who pretend ſo highly to reaſon ; but [ 
think with as little of it as any, ſuppoſing the Scriptures to be 
of Divine authority. But it is not here our bu/inef to conſider 
the opinions of thoſe who pretend to: Chriftianzy , but only - 


of ſuch who pretending only to rea/on, have yet conſented 
with the do&rine of the Scriptures as to the degeneracy of the 
Souls of men, that it lies in an Apoſtaſie from God, and having, 
loft thoſe perfetions which they had before, 


That 
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That man's will « the cauſe of hu Apoſtaſie ; this we have 
already manjfeſted at large from the teſtimony and reaſon of 
Smplicizs, and Hierocles is as large and clear in it as the other, 
with expreſſions much of the ſame nature. Mioy 8 im 5 5% 
dy Spare dia of T4 de vouyJoy + Indy, x;  wnd\imo]s votir mepure- 
Twy, Evert wess reve, x, xgT{o1 Tegs THITE, vs Klnny ral amCoay, 
Fes Thy Felay euoiwgiy xt Thy Siiguor , d'T?) + quores aupibioy d- 
rewiett cinqeutin. Mans nature lying between thoſe beings 
which perpetually contemplate God, and thoſe which are unca- 
pable of it , it ſometimes aſcends to thoſe, and ſometimes de- 
ſeends to theſe, according as it obſerves or rejetts the dittates of 
wr and ſo by reaſon of the indifferency of the will s liable to 
take upon it the ſimilitude of God or a beaſt. Tair' iy 6 my; + 
arSpoTiuns tyroras tmas , ddf% mas aidaigera mu] Iyuory of dy- 
Sewer, x, mas Taiiuers t Trav; 7 tavif aigiovr: jivorlar. And 
whoever throughly conſiders this , will eaſily underſtand , how 
men are the cauſes of their own evils, and become unhappy and 
miſerable through their own choice and ſelf-wills. Which he 
brings in by way of explication of that truly golden Pyrhapore- 
an Verſe, cl 


Tram di ar3gamres av3aig]e mud] the!]as 
TAilKovas. 


Men are grown miſerable threugh their own fault. And after- 
wards Herocles excellently deſcribes the nature of evi/ in theſe 
words, 3y 5 evuguis dua x, iixmlo 1uwv 18490, 1 7% aUmiEeols whe 
evov ximors. Both our natural and comtratted pravity, uw no- 
thing elſe but the unnatural motion of cur free wills : according 
to which, faith he, &arn33z:; nl; Seiog viuor muedurde, 5dby bn 
Tad ofuo tory fau]ts ErdMour, Oic Ty oxgiv avlimeirgy O86 dAN 
wuovoy Faro Tupras igavies , Im Wloriitmury agritons TH ngivs $10 war. 
We dare to contradift the Laws of God , not being ſenſible bow 
much we inſure our ſelves when we doeit; and only look at 
this, that we are ableto caſt off the reins of Gods Laws from 
our necks, And he truly ſaith, That it s« the greateſt abuſe of 
liberty to offend God , when we either doe what he forbids, or 
neglett what be requires, "Iva ixaligetry + 63h15niC favlds 
T)IneWwTY oi & Slop vow nbairoy)es, nf Te 1) mottiy T9 aegilay- 


ue nai md moniiv Td dmiyppeve So that on both fides men 
bring miſery upon themſelves, by tranſgreſſing the divine _ 
| of 
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both by not doing what they are commanded, and by doing what 
they are forbidden, So that he fully aſcribes the origin of evil 
to the m aintiom xmnue obs gory Srembiv, as he calls it, the 
irregular motion of the will of man, which we have already 
ſhewed to be the doctrine of the Scriptures. 

As to the neceſſity of the ſoul's recovery from this condition, 
in order to her felicity , we- have theſe Philoſophers cxprefling 


their conſent with the Scriptures ; Porphyrize, as St. Auguſtine Auguſt, de Ci- 
tells us in the end of his ps book, De regreſſu anime, doth %*: 2, L. 19: 
acknowledge the neceffity of a way of recovering ſouls, which © 3* 


ſhould be univerſal. Cam autem dicit Porphyrias , Nondum 
receptam unam quandam ſeftam , que univerſalem viam ani- 
me comtineat liberande, nondumque in ſuam notitiam 
eandem wviam hiſtoriali cogn.tione perlatam , proculdubio confi- 
tetur eſſe aliquam, ſed nondum in ſuam wveniſſe notitiam., But 
the neceſſity of the purgarion of the ſoul in order to its felici- 
ty, is ſo largely and fully diſcourſed of by all the Platonifs and 
_—_— , that it will be needleſs to inſiſt upon it.” Thus 
far then we find the account given of the or;gin of evil in 
Scripture to be embraced by the /ſublimeſt of the Hearbew Pbi- 
loſophers, as moſt rational and ſatwfatory ; which was the 
thing to be proved. 

Neither do we find only the main of this account acknow- 
ledged as rational , but we may trace ſome not obſcure foor- 
ſteps of the truth of the particular circamfances which con- 
cern the fall of man, among the Heathens : ſuch as the De- 
vil's envying of man's haypineſs, his diſguiſing himſelf under 
the form of a Serpent., and man's being throws out of Para- 
diſe upon bs fall. 


I. The Devil's envying the happineſs of man. It hath been D.Ca/aab:Ori- 


truly obſerved by a learned man, that the original of that ve- 
ry ancient opinion among the Heathen , de*mwuidia Deamonis , 
had its riſe from the hi#oxy of the fall of man, which he hath 
made out ſo fully, that I ſhall the lefs need to prove it. And 
that there was an undoubted rradicion of ſome malignant ſpþi- 
rirs, which envyed the welfare of mankind , appears by that. 
ample Teffimony of 'Plutarch, in his Dio , mentioned by the 
ſame Author; Ov. dz, wi $3 aivv Taaamcr # dnmwrdlew 6 
raykadnu aegod\emut niger, ws Th pavaa Iamuric x, bectare , 
a@c97g%13)]e ns djadis ard eget % F aeatioiy Winidue , Teaca- 
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245 x p6fus tml yer, 04icr]a x, opannc]e Thy agerlu os wh Siaulay- 

Tvs difaTu my xang x; dxigatcr, bexliar©® eur wiggs wi? Thr 

Tur m/2w0w. Plutarch was much troubled to give an ac- 

count of the apparitions which Brurzs and Dio , who were 

learned and phsloſopbical men , were haunted withall ; and 

doubts he can give no juſt account of it , unleſs he embraced 

that very ancient tradition (which yet ſeemed abſurd and in- 

credible, ) viz. That there are certain wicked and malignant 

Demons, which envy good men, and withſtand their enterprizes, 

by raiſing fears and troubles to them, that ſo they might hinder 

them in their purſwit of wvertue ; leſt, if they continue ſtedfaſt and 

unmoveable m good , they ſhould be at laſt partakers of greater 

felicity than they enjoy. There being then fo ancient a tradition 

of ſuch* #erai Sarudves, (as the learned man mentioned hath 

more fully ſhewed in his notes on this ur of Plutarch, ) 

s gives a great confirmation to the rrurh of what the Scripture 
reports concerning the Dewi/'s being ſo great an In/trument in 

procuring the fall of mzan. To him therefore I referr the in- 

quiſitive Reader, and ſhall not add to the Teſtimonies of him 

Plutarch. de I- Cited , that of Xenocrates in Plutarch , de Iſide & Oſiride , 
ſid. & Ofir. where he faith that the calamities of /ife and «fortunes men 
360 meet with, do not agree with that"veneration which we have 
forthe Dezy and good ſpirits, "AMA HE) quads & T6 ae 0511 [ib » 

\ Ads wiv #) Iowegs dvoegmes 3 2, oxwlgands, waiges Tos TULTUS: 

But that there are in the air ſome great and potent Beings , 

which are of @ ſurly and malignant nature, and rejoyce to dee 

Iamblichus de men all the miſchief*they can, Tamblichus, in his anſwer to 
myjier. p. 195. Porphyrins concerning the eAgyprian Myſteries, undertakes to 
give an account of theſe evil rrits or damons, and that from 

them the origin of evil in the world is ; for thus ke ſpeaks 

( as he is tranſlated by Ficinws) Si wverum eft quod de Idolis 

dicebamus , improbiſque Deamonibrs , binc ſane exoritur multi- 

plex origo malorum. Simulant enim Deorum,preſentiam, d- 

monumque bonorum , ideoque cultcrem ſuum jubent eſſe juſtum , 

ut ipſi videantur boni, ſicut & Dit; quoniam wero natura ſunt 

mali, rogati mala inferre, . libenter inferunt, atque nobis ad in- 

Juſta conducunt. Hi ſunt omnino qui & in oraculis mentiuntur 

& fallunt, & turpia conſo;unt atque peragunt. By which we 

ſee he acknowledgeth fome ſpirits whoſe natures are wicked , 


and help men to doe evil; and that theſe very ſpirits may 
ſometimes 


%”R 


petted, to be what they are, of a wicked and malignant Nature, 
which only deſign the 75m of men.By which we have a good ac- 
count of whatever was commendable delivered by the Heathen 
oracles, which yet might come from the Dewi/ ſtill, by this 
confeſſion of Famblicbus himſelf. 

For the Devils appearing under the form of a Serpent, It is 
yery probably conjetured, that from hence it was that the 
Prince of thoſe who contended with Sarurn, was by that Anig- 
matical writer Pherecydes Cyrins called 'Ogrorevs. Celſus who 
had fo little skill in antiquity as to think that the H:fory of 
Moſes was as to many paſſages of it taken out of Heathen 
Fables, inſiſts on this very ſtory of Ophioneus as the ground- 
work of that relation in Geneſis concerning the Fall. But Ori- 
gen well anſwers him,es 51,6 $yxaa@r nav ws TRRAAGWip Urs WC %- 
um, X dTOMTAUN SE 015 Felwy arryuarl, ay ns ga; GpdnrngTal 1 
uy xemayonaas bnt mi mMIAG 8 woroy Hearadile x bigerud's agyxuimree, 
dANS x; Owige, Moyows Yeaunuare tiny + mui mmge Tire x, 
ext Or 7? wgariuy aopy. See therefore if this rare An- 
tiquary who chargeth us with impiety in corrupting and adter- 
ing the Heathen Fables, be nct him(elf more juſtly chargeable 
with the [ame fault, not underſtanding the far greater antiqui- 
ty of the writings of Moſes, than either of Heraclitus, or Phe- 
recydes, or Homer himſelf, which reports the ſtory of that evil 
one which fell from Heaven, © 3 59s (may' iv pg. md vugmids 
Y4yrey *Oguoreys) ain oi? 7% rlnyirar 74 His apgdiire 
+ dr3y;omy TUSS Td mva aiptotray, ara ig FE] x, perl iyoy 
«Tamia m AyTIEN EO ws CvyaroreMicives AiaTai tf 6 dvige 
For the Serpent. (from which Ophioneus in Pherecydes derived 

' bis name) which was the cauſe why man was caſt forth of Pa- 
radiſe, doth intimate ſome ſuch thing, while under a pretence 
of Divinity, and of a better condition, he firſt decerved the, 
woman, ind by her means the man. Celins Rhodiginus calls 
this Ophionevus Deamonicum Serpentem, qui anemia fue- 
rit agmings 4 Divine ments placito deficients. This Pherecy- 
des, as appears by Euſebius, had much converſe with the Phy- 
micians ; where he purpoſely ſpeaks concerning this Ophioneus. 
Now the Phznicjans, as Euſebus likewiſe tells us, worſhiped' 
their God under the Form of a Serpent ; which probably might 
be occaſioned by the Devils ambition and rzranny over men, 

Qqq that 
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that would be worſhipped among them in that very Forns 
wherein he had donefo much miſchief to the world. It was 
very early in the world, when the Pheniciens and e/£gypriens, 
did begin to adore their Gods awder the Form of Serpents, for 
the beginning of it is attributed to Taautu: by Euſebins,? ty by 
#7 Argo] proy xa} 7 pawn avs izeI4iaow 5 Taav)&®& red 
ver” duty ai boivixts Ty nat 'Aryrr10c. Neither was this on- 
ty among the Pheznicians and e/£gypriens, but where-ever the 
Dewvil reigned, the Serpent was had in fome peculiar venera- 
tion : thence Juſtin Martyr faith, oÞg Terr: rowtoutrey reg 
uuy Stay p15 op foroy wine kat wwonery araypapira: the Serpent 
was the Symbol of adoration among them ; and was the 
proper Indicium, Or note of a 6onſecrated place, as is evident by 
that of _Perſizs. 


Pinge duos angues; pueri, ſacer eſt locus, 


Thence the Schol;aſt on Ariſtophanes on that place in Plutus, 
Ent darlu uy io ded nov] & 7 vew,obſerves xoivas mam Toi ngwn Sed. 
xoy]es Tagenve7o, ſo that where-ever any God or Hero was to be 
worſhipped, there were Serpents painted to denoteſo much. So 
Orus Apollo ſaith of the Egyptians,s beer 6 Riv Alug Bacihuoxey 
xgveiy wigr194 a1 Tos Vos, they were wont to put the form of 
a golden Baſilick to their Gods. Heinſius conceives that the firſt 
worſhip of Apollo atDelphi was under the form of aSerpent,whi- 
ther Nonnus tells us that Cadmus the Phenician went upon his 
firſt coming into Beotia, and from hence he derives the name 
Pytho from the Hebrew 113 which ſignifies a Serpent. Ut non 
dubitaydum ſit, ſaith he, quin Pythius Apollo, hoc eft, Spurcus 
ile ſpiritus, quem Hebri Ob &- Abaddon, Helleniſt e ad wverbum, 
Amoaruore, ceteri Amanave dixerunt, ſub bac forma qua mis 
feriam humano generi invexit, primo cultus ſit in Gracia. And 
which is further obſervable, the Devil was _ ambitious to 
and evil was to 
come by the Serpent ſtill ; thence the famous oracle of Apollo here 
at Delphi ; thence came theuſe of Serpents ſo much in Divinar;. 
on,thence WrU) ſignifies to divine, from Wn) 2 Serpent ; and ſo a. 
the Greeks 3uwv Cevu, js taken in the ſame ſence, from 
«wr a Serpent. So that excellent Glofſograpber Heſychius ; 4» 3g, 


co15* 
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3p's runes nar is Tas marele; mh; bars Yun ©; x brands Vopr. 
The Serpent was reckoned among the pedeftria auſdicis by the 
Romans ; and Homer tells in the: ſolemn divinatios concerti- 
ing the Greeks ſucceſs at Troy there appears, 


$yduor 2) vate figonr®@-. 


Which faith Hem/ius, is an exatt deſcription of the Nachar z 
whom they would have fo called from the marks on his back, 
which they accurately obſerved in divination. Thus we ſe 
how careful the Dewi/ was to advance his honour in the 
world under that Forms, wherein he had deceived mankind 
into fo much folly and miſery. | 
We meet with ſome remainders of man's being caſt out of 
Paradiſe,apon his fall among the Heathens. Origen thinks that 
Plato by his converſe with the Fews in Xgypr, did underſtand 
the Hiſtory of the fall of men, which he after his way enig- 
matically deſcribes in his Sympoſiacks. Where he brings in 
Porus the God of plenty feaſting with the reſt of the Gods ; 
2 ye comes a begging to the door ; Porus bei 
runk with Nettar, goes into Jupiter's garden, and there fall 
aſteep ; Penia obſerving it, ſteals to him, and by this deceit con- 
ceived by bim. In this Fable of Plato, Origen takes notice 
what a near reſemblance the garden of Fupiter hath to Pa- 
radiſe, Penia to the Serpent which circumvented Adam, and 
Porus to man who was deceived by the t. Which he 
conceives more probable becauſe of Plato his cuftom, mn s« 
a fav carble Kyuere xoidai ply did Th; mores ts Th T6 
jusde Meer, to wrap up theſe excellent things he knew under 
ſome fables becauſe of the —_— ; for which he after ſpeaks 
of his cuſtom in altering and 4i/2uiſing what he had from 
the Fews, leſt he ſhould too much diſpleaſe the fabulous 
Greeks, if he ſhould adhere too Cloſe to the Fews, who were 
ſo infamous among,them. Some have thought the Fry of 
Paradiſe was preſerved among the Hearbens in the {# e of 
the gardens of Adons which comes near that of Eden ; but 
what footſteps may be gathered of. the truth of Scripture- 
hiſtory in the Hearhen Mythology, will appear afterwards: 
Thus much here then may ſerve to have manifeſted the ac- 
count which the Scripture gives of the Or:gin of evil by a 


s 
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fall of man to he in its ſelf rational, and atteſted by the con- 
ſent of ſuch Perſons who cannot be ſuſpected of any partia- 
lity to the Scriptures. 

We come now to conſider the other grand difficulty which 
concerns the Or:zin of ew:l, and the truth of Divine provi- 
dence together, Which is, that if /n be the cauſe of miſery, 
and there be a God which governs the world ; whence comes 
it to paſs, that the worſft of men do ſo frequently eſcape ſuffer- 
ings; and the beſt do ſo commonly undergo them ? This hath 
been in all ages of the world where men have been 'Philoſo- 
phical and inquiſitive, one of the great inquiries which the 
minds of men have been perplexed about. The true and full 
reſolution of which queſtion, depends much upon tho grounds 
and principles which are diſcovered to us by Devive revelation 
in the Scriptures, concerning 'the; grounds of God's patience 
towards wicked men, the nature and end of /afferings which 
good men are exerciſed with. And certainly this ſhould ve- 
ry much commend the Scriptures to all ſober and inquiſitive 

rſons, that they contain in them the moſt clear and cer» 


tain grounds . of fatisfattion to the minds of men, in fuch 


Comment. 1n 
Epittet. c. 38. 
Pp. 223- 
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things wherein they are otherwiſe ſo irreſolved 2 But of that 
afterwards ? Our preſent buſineſs is to give an account of this 
difficulty from natural rea/on,which will be moſt ſatisfaQorily 
done by the producing thoſe grounds from which they have 
reſolved this queſtion, cur mals bene, & bon male, who ei- 
ther have not had, or at leaſt owned any thing of Divine re- 
wvelation. I begin with that whichdoth concern the _ 
ty and impunity of wicked men, which men have with more 
cogfidence inſiſted on on this account,becauſe all men could not 
but underſtand a general reaſon of /«fferings, by reaſon there 
were none whoſe conſciences could wholly acquit - them of ew 
attions ; but why perſons notoriouſly wicked ſhould live in im- 
punity, when others ſuffer, that they were unable to give an 
account of, And this was the common pretence of Atheiſm, 
as Simplicirs tells us, ovuCaire Is myas xai dig T3 edramdiix]us 
mtv agi did Th bear work uiv da Fs dvguyurras, more Y Wrvs of 
iavnig wotiras, carattiy Gy Vxurr agyhiiaur, ral ices didivea 
Ty Tganudia rigs. 


ToAus 
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It comes to paſs, that ſuch who have no grounded belief of 
& Deity, when they obſerve the miſeries of good men, and the 
tranquillity and felicity of bad men, they regard nt the com- 
mon notions they have of @ Deity, and are ready to. cry out with 
the Tragz41an (or rather of Ariffophanes in his Plutus.) 


Shall I not dare to ſay there are no Gods, 
When thoſe do proſper who have injured me ? 


And it bu won” that the moſt of _ who have ta- 
ken occaſion amongſt the Heathbens to queſtion providence, 
have done it upon ſome remarkable *myury which they have con- 
ceived to be done to themſelves,and fo we have ground tothink 
that it was more paſſion and intereſt, than any clear rea/or 
which was the inducement to it. So Diegera: reſolves to ſet 
up for an: Atheiſt, becauſe the perjured perſon was not ſtruck 
dead in the place, | 

And Faſon in Seneca when he fees Medea fly away after 
killing his children, cries out, 


Teſtare nullos eſſe qua-veherss Deos, 


Thou tell # the world there are no Gods that way 
Where thou doſt fly. 


And fo Claudian, who largely reaſons the caſe on both ſides, 
for providence and againſt it, at laſt tells us what it was 
which was the main cauſe of his doubts, viz. the long impu- 
nity of Rufinue. 


Abſtulit bunc tandem Rufini pena tumultum 
Abſoluutque Deos. 


Rufinus death doth clear the Gods, and ſet 
My mind at caſe, 
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But becauſe ſome carry it higher,as Cert in Tully, whorrea- 
ſons the moſt (as became a Srates-man) in reference to ſuch 
perſons who had been uſeful or hurtful to Common-wealths, 
we may ſuppoſe there might be ſomewhat more of reaſon 
than Grtereſt in ſuch argumentations ; and yet even in thoſe 
diſcourſes we may ſtill find that the main original of this quar- 


Tel againſt providence, was an over-high efeem of themſelves, 


that they thought they deſerved better from the Gods, than 
to receive ſuch injuries, or undergo ſuch calamities. There- 
fore Cotta cries out on Providence, becauſe ſuch perſons who 
were uſeful to the Roman Commen-wealth,weredeltroyed,when 
the enemies to it eſcaped, as though providence had been onely 
a Twtelar Dzity of Rome, and had nothing to do elſewhere, 
Thence he cries out, if there be providence, why were the 
two Scipio's deftroyed in Spain by the Carthaginians ? Why 
was Maximus killed by Hannibal ? Why were the Romans 
with Paulus ruined at Cayne? Why did Regulus undergo ſo 
much cruelty by the Carthaginians £ Why. did not Africa» 
us die in his own bed ? Nay, faith he, to come nearer home, 
why is my Uncle Rtilivs in baniſhment ? Why was my friend 
Druſus killed in his own houſe ? On the other fide, why did 
Marius die in peace, and the moſt cruel C:mma enjoy fo long 
tranquillity ? with many-other inſtances of both forts. But 
this 1s it which I take notice of theſe for, becauſe we hereby 
ſee how common it is for men to queition providence, more 
out of Paſſion and Intereſt, than out of any ſolid grounds of 
reaſon. | 

Let ustherefore appeal from perſons who were particularly 
engaged by ſome private intereſt in thoſe paſſages, from whence 
they would inferr that there was no providence, to ſuch who 
food by unconcerned, and made »/e of the free dittates of their 
reaſon in theſe caſes. And ſuch perſons when they come to 
reaſon the caſe like Philoſophers, and men out of paſſion, have 
given ſ/atisfaitory and raticnal accounts why God in his wiſe 
providence may ſometimes ſuffer the worſ# of men, to go on in 
impunity, when good men may go through the troubles of this 
world, AS, 

I. God forbears wicked men, to propound the example of bis 
goodneſs to their imitation, to —_ them not to revenge their 
aniurics too greedily on each other. This Plutarch, in that - 
mirable 


, why God doth not preſently puniſh wicked men. For, 9 
faith he out of Plato, Ged barb ſer forth himſelf im the midit of ,", 
the world for our imuation ; and true vertue 1s nothing ele but 
an imitation of = Divine ey" OIENY ith Pl4- 
to, gay man ti e of fight, that by t t of the bea- 

y bodies, fr Fo 13 motions, which * A. Row men 
ſhould learn 73. so2guues & Trreyuerer, that which was comely 
and orderly,and hate all diſorderly and irregular mations ; For as 
be excellently fpeaks : 5 16g Rev 3, m1 waiter Erdywnr& drorayuy 
OSriguus 3 70 wanton, & diutn of u Gntivg nancy & dzavar tis 
aro xavican. There is no greater benefit man can receive 
from God, than to attain true wertue by the imitation and purſuit 
7 thoſe perfeftions - which are i bim, And thence, fGith 

lutarch, God forbears to puniſh wicked men preſently, not 
leſt if he ſhould puniſh them he might do that he would re- 
pent of afterwards, daa" 1udr 79 mygi ms Trjpweins Mudds oþ 
Adfger epaiyor, but that be might take away the fury and vie- 
lence of men in revenging their injuries on each other, that 
they ſhould not do it in wrath and anger, with as much cager- 
neſs as they /atisfie their hunger and thirſt, whereby they do, 
earmdsy Toig nerumnbony, leap upon them who bave mjured 
them, with as much fury as a wild beaſt upon his prey ; but 
men ſhould learn to imitate 74» ixuire megimare rat iaanory, 
God's gentleneſs and patience, whereby he gives the offender 
time to conſider with himſelf what he hath done, before he 
doth ſeverely puniſh him. As Plato when his Boy had an- 
gred him, ſtood till a while without ſtriking him, 7% wy 
xond{wy, as he ſaid, puniſbing binſel rf fo bis anger, be- 
fore he would chaſtiſe the Boy for his fault ; and Archytas 
when he ſaw how negligent his workmen had been, and be- 
to be very angry with them, told them, ivw 26774 Irs 3g2i- 
opus vaiv, It 5s well for you that I ams angry with you 
faith Plutarch, if the conſideration of this forbearance in men 
ſhould tend to moderate mens heat and violence, how much 
more ſhould the conſideration of the /enury and patience of God, 
do it! y Miter nyGidas wen dginis Thy acaimm £ The wear 
mwvHar and to account gentleneſs and forbearance to be an 
imitation of devine perfetiions. Now what can be more'ra- 
tional and agreeable to our apprehenſions of a divine _— 
t | 
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than this is, that he ſhould ſhew his goodneſs to all, and by 
his forbearance of ſo many, teach the world more meekneſs 
and gentleneſs towards each other 2 For if offences riſe by 
the 4uality of the perſon againſt whom they are committed, 
no injuries can be ſo great in one man to another, as thoſe 
affronts are men put «pon Ged by their continual provecations 
of him - And if God then be of > infinite paticnce to for- 
bear ſuch who have offended him, what juſtice and reaſon is 
there, but that men ſhould expreſs more lenity and patience 
towards each other ? So Hierccles excellently ſpeaks, (67a: 
xj &y Tots Gginias wiTeus + Ohy, os wad wp viva dr3ywmer, 73 
Tis einaySeunias djavv mile Ty you aerrtivey. A good man 
imitates God in the meaſures of friendſhip, who hates no man, 
and extends his loving kintneſs to all mankind. Of which 
Seneca likewiſe ſomewhere ſpeaks. Ne Deos quidem immortales 
ab bac tam effuſa benignitate ſacrilegi negligenteſque ecrum 
deterrent ; utuntur natura ſua, & cuntta, mterque ilis ipſos 
munerum ſuorum malcs interpretes, juvant, The Divine Be- 
nignity extends its ſelf to all, even to ſuch as affront and diſ- 
honour them, 4and abuſe the gifts they beſtow upon them. And 
ſince there is ſo much rrwh and reaſcn in that of Plato 
TAC o% djativ To cuorcSiver Oue, It is the height of good- 
neſs to be like to God, we fee what excellent rea/cn there is” 
for that command of our Savicur, Lowe your enemies, and do 
good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; and your reward 


Luk. 6. 35,36. ſhit be great, and ye ſhall be the children of the higheſt ; for 


he us kind en.to the unthankful, and to the evil. Be yetherc- 
fore merciſul, as your Father u merciful. 

2. God forbears preſuntly to puniſh wicked men, to give them 
time 10 become better, This the ſame excellent Moral:ft gives 
as another account of . God's patience, that thereby he gives 
them xgirov es 6 7a yogIwAy, a ſpace to repent, as the Scri- 
pture call it. For men, faith Plutarch, in their puniſhments 
lock at nothing further than mere ſatuſying their revenge and 
malice, and that makes them purſue thoſe that have offended 
them with ſo much rage and eagerneſs ; but God, ſaith he, aims 
at the care of thoſe who are mit utterly incurable, to ſuch 
he gives, wrefariou xyover, a time to reform in Here he 
brings in the examples of ſuch who were bad at firſt, and came 
afterwards to be changed from what they were; for which he 
inſtances 


inſtances in Cecrops, who was thence called agul;, becaufe 
from a cruel ſevere Prince, he became gentle and mild ; and 
ſo Gelon and Hieron of Sicily, and Piſiſtratus the Son of Hip- 

crates, who, from being Uſurpers, e excellent Princes, 

f Miltiades, faith he, had been cut off while he aQed the part 
of a Tyrant, or Cimon in his Inceſt, or Themiſtocles in his De- 
baucheries, what had become of Marathon, Eurymedon, Dia- 
nium, by which the Athenians got ſo great glory and liberty ? 
and as he well obſerves, 23% 3 ai wa gots wes ngieuny, 
Great Spirits doe nothing mean ; ud'% agye. dV cEumila T6 ogod ev or av_ 
Tei; x, Jeagvens , ara u only agiegy]ai mew tis 79 wiviuor x; Ka- 
Se5nxas 13G ta3Gy. That ſharp and attive ſþiru that us in them 
can never lie at reſt by reaſon of its vigour, but they are toſſed 
up and down , as it were in a Tempeſt , till they come to a ſet- 
tled compoſed life. But as the multitude of weeds argues the 
richneſs and ſoftneſs of the ground, though for the ſake of 
thoſe weeds one not $kilPd in husbandry would not account 
ſuch ground worth looking after ; fo, ſaith he, Znme max x; 
palace arntartiny ai wdam guage great ſpirits uſually bring 
forth no commendable fruits at firſt ; which we conſidering the 
danger and hurtfulneſs of , are preſently "op cutting them 
down ; but one that more wiſely conſiders the generons nature 
which may lie under this ill frut, waits time and leiſure, till 
reaſon and age begin to maſter theſe bead-ſtrong paſſions. And 
therefore according to the prudent Law of the e/£gyprians , 
the woman with child muſt be reprieved till the time of her 
delivery. 

3- God ſpares ſceme wicked men from puniſhment to make 
them inſtruments of his juſtice in puniſhing others, "Evieu 
djpians x; x0rarais 4TYgwy Torngay, vie yuoxoivos, amey eourh To Sau 
wiviey, as Plutarch goes On, God ſpares Jome from puniſh+ 
ment , that by them he might puniſh others, hich he ſu 
poſeth to be the caſe of all Tyrants ; and theftby Corta's di 
culty concerning Mares, Cinna, Sylla, and thoſe other cruel 
and tyrannical perſons, who had uſurped authority among 
them, is clearly taken off: For Divine Providence might let 
thoſe Trees grow from whence he intended to take his Rods 
to ſcourge others withall. . God makes the ſame w/e of Tyrants 
(faith Plutarch) to Common-wealths, that Phyſicians do of the 
gallota Hyenaandother —_ creatures ; which may be = 

rr or 
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for curing ſome dangerous diſeaſes; fo may the Tyrannical [c- 
werity and ſharpneſs of ſuch perſons be continued # 73 yoody &- 
AAdE 64 8; 193mg, Hill the diſeaſes of the political body be cared 
by theſe ſharp medicimes, Such a one was Phalars to the Agri- 
gentmes, and Marins to the Romans : and the Oracle told 
the Sicyonians in expreſs terms, gpagniuey eidur Thy Toa * 
the City wanted [ome ſevere diſcipline. Thence Torlas, when 
he found what ſtrange ſucceſs he had in his enterpriſes, called 
himſelf Flage//um Dei , and thought God raiſed him up on 
purpoſe to be a ſcourge for the fins of the world. And nodoubt 
thoſe ſtrange paſſages of the Roman Common-wealth (which 
made Cro at leaſt diſpute providence, and fay, res divinas 
multum habere caligins, when he ſaw Pompey ſucceſffull as long 
as he ſerved his ambition, but preſently overthrown when he 
ftood for the Commen-wealth) theſe things, I ſay, had a high- 
er end than they looked at, which was to make both Pompey 
and Cz/ar the inſtruments of Divine juſtice to puniſh the Ro- 
mans for their luſts , ambition and cruelty , which were never 
greater than in that Age. Now then, if God muſt juſtly pu- 
niſh Offenders, why may he not fpare ſome to make them 
his in/truments in the puniſhing of others , eſpecially ſince af- 
ter he hath uſed his rods 'Te may caſt them into the fire 
too ? as was evident in the inſtance of Czſar, who, after all 
his /aughrers and triumphs, was murthered in the Senate , 
and that by ſome who had been as a#:ve as any for him, 
And herein Divine Juſtice , both as to the puniſhment of the 
perſons, and the means of it, hath been very remarkable in 
multitudes of inſtances, which every ones reading may af- 
ford him. 

4 Therefore, another account 'why God may ſpare wicked 
men a great while, is, That divine providence might more re- 
warkably be obſerved in the manner of their puniſhment afier- 
wards, Plutarch tells us of Callipp:s, who was fabb'd by 
his enemies with the ſame dagger with which he had killed 
Dtcn under a pretence of friendſhip. And when AMztizs the 
Argive was killed in a tumult, afterwards, upon the day of a 
foletnn ſhew , a braf Statue in the market place fell upon his 
murtherer, and killed him there. But remarkable is the 
ſtory of Bel/zs recorded by the ſame Author, who having kil- 
led his Farher, and a long time coneealed it, goes one night 
F to 
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to ſupper to ſome Friends, and while he was there, thruſts up 
bis ſpear into a Swallow's neſt, and pulls it down, and kills the 
young ones ; his Friends asking him the reaſon of ſo ſtrange 
an action : Og 38 (Tpu) wi mince; gmuagſugioy afrar Lands %; ng 
mfolmy, os dmxTWwGr|& + mlieg. Do not you hear, faith he, 
bow they falſly accuſe me, and cry out , that I have killed my 
Father * Which being by the perſons preſent carried to the 
King, and the truth of it found out, he was executed for it. 
Such ſtrange ways doth providence ſometimes uſe to ſhew how 
vigilant it is, even when we think it ſleeps the moſt. 

5. Though God ſpares the perſons of wicked men, he doth not 
deferr their puniſhment, when the thoughts of their evil aQi- 
ons is the greateſt torment to them ; Maxima peccati pena 
eſt, peccaſſe, as Seneca ſpeaks. Sin bears its own puniſhment 
along with it. Wickednels is Sei ns bis Suggs; oixlge, the 
anoſt exquiſite contriver of miſery , which fills the minds of 
thoſe who commit it with continual conſternations, anxieties 
and perplexities of mind. But as that often and deſervedly 
cited Author on this ſubjet, Plutarch tells us, moſt men are 
in this like Chi/drev, who when they behold malefaQors in 
the Theatres in their cloth of geld , and-purple robes, with 
their crowns on their heads dancing about, they admire them, 
and imagine them to be moſt happy men, till they fee them 
lajhed and beaten, and fire come out from their brave apparel ; 
ſo ſaith he, as long as men ſe others in their pomp and gran- 
deur, they think them far from puniſhment, till they behold 
their execution, which, faith he, is not ſo much the entrance 
of their puniſhment, as the perfe&ion of it. So that the /onger 
the ie of their /:ves is, the longer is the r1me of their punſh- 
ment here ; «Is ynggorr]es cnordanony, dAX Iienouy xwoaet Sulver® 
they are not puniſhed when they grow old, but they are grown 
old in puniſhments. Cannot we ſay a perſon is puniſhed while 
he is in pr:/on and hath his fetrers upon him, till his execution 
comes? nor that one that hath drunk poiſon, is a dying while 
he walks about till the cold comes to his heart, and kills him 2 
if we deny, ſaith he, that all the mquietudes, horrors and anxie- 
ties of mind which wicked men have, are no part of their puniſh- 
ment, we may as well ſay that a fiſh which bath ſwallowed the 
hook « not taken, becauſe he #s not fr yed, or cut in pieces. So it 
is with every wicked man, he _ ſwallowed the hook _ - 
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hath committed an evil ation (73 22vw # dies Com Waey 
29s Yer) and this conſcience within him, as he exprefſeth 
it, 


Orr: bondi& mniray © ws diacegfl. 


Which in the Prophet's expreſſion is, the wicked are like a 
troubled Sea, which caſts forth nothing but mire and dirt. As 
Apollodorus dreamt, that hz was flead and boyled by the Scy- 
;hiens, and that his heart ſpake to him out of the Cauldron, 
'E- ov4 Te wy ainie, 1 am the canſe of all this, God deals by 
wicked men , as Caligula was wont to ſay of thoſe he com- 
manded to be executed , ferit ut ſentiant /e mori , he ſo pu- 
niſhes them , as to make them ſenſible of their puniſhments, 
And as Tacizus ſpeaks of cruel and wicked perſons, quorum 
mentes i recludantur, poſſint aſþuci laniatus & iffus ; quando 
wt corpora verberibus, ta (avitia, libidine, malis conſultis ani= 
ms dilaceretur, Wickednels is the only fury which continu- 
ally haunts and Jaſbes thoſe who delight in it , and leaves ſtill 
behind it aizes 4) gof4eg; m2», loathſome and terrible perturba- 
tions , ſecret gripings of Conſcience and ſelt-condemning 
thoughts for their folly and wickedneſs ; like Ly/imachrrs, who 
for extreme thirſt offered his Kingdem to the Get to quench 
it, which wher he had done, gs # #ugs xaxias, 3s I ndbrls te 
ma begysiav, irtenuar baciniags muxaedrns., What a wretch was I 
(faith he) zo loſe ſuch a Kingdom for ſo ſhort a pleaſure! And 
though wicked men be not ſenſible of the loſs of a far more 
glorious Kingdom than this of Lyſimachns, viz. that of Hea- 
wen, yet they cannot but be ſenſible how much they have loſt 
that Kingdom which every good man hath in the tranquillity 
of his ſpirit, and the command of his paſſions. 

6. The time that God ſpares wicked men, is net ſo long as 
we think fer. It is all one, as Plutarch faith, as if we ſhould 
complain , that. the malefattor was puniſhed in the evening , 
and not in the morning; God's forbearance is but for a very 
little time, compared with his own duration, We meaſure 
God by the ſhort hour-plaſi of our own time , when we are fo 
ready to confine him to our meaſures, The time ſeems long 
to us, but it is as nothing in it ſelf: awe? mis 7+ Sro7s mar av- 
Iywarre Bis didoupa, 79 whdiy Gr the whole life of man compa- 
red with eternity 1s nothing. Beſides, al this time God fu 
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wicked men to live here, he hath them under ſafe c»ffody ; he 
doth but let them take the air within the priſon-wa/ls, or it 
may be they may play and ſport themſelves there, but rhere is 
no pcſſibility of eſcaping out of the hands of Divine Juſtice. 

7, God forbears wicked men here, becau{e the time 1s to come 
wherein Grd intends to puniſh them. This is the higheſt vind;- 
cation of Divine Providence as to the preſent impunity of 
wicked men in the world , becauſe this is not the proper ſea- 
ſon for the open execution of Juſtice, There are but few in 
compariſon whom Fuſtice cauſeth to be execured in the priſon, 
of what are reſerved for the general Aſſizes ; God reſerves them 
. for a fair and open trial, for the greater vindication of his ho- 
nour, and manifeſtation of his 7«/tice to the world. And al- 
though God's judgments even in this world be ſometimes ſo re- 
 markable, that we cannot but ſee a hand of Providence in 
them, yet they are but few whom God doth fo remarkably 
puniſh here, to make us more firmly believe a day of 7udg- 
ment to come. Which though it be moſt clearly and fully re- 
vealed in Scripture, yet the Heathens themſelves from mere 
reaſon have had ſuch a perſuaſion of it, that they have given 
this as another great reaſon, why God did forbear to puniſh 
wicked men here, becauſe he did reſerve them for future pus 
niſhment. For, as the ſame Moraliſt ſpeaks in the fame dif- 
courſe concerning the Soul, awvit)a 33 Some ddalis x7! # Plat. p. 5Gn. 
Boy, fray 5 Dranavitiler Thms mryyar; Hl aernxbrlor, this preſent 
life is the place of the ſeul's combate , which when it bath fi- 
niſhed, it then recerves according to its performance of it. And 
as he before ſpeaks, Ei, wy aby@ 6 7% 218 Thy Tegrauzy Cut 
xal Siauyny © avSgwmims Nuys Eefaray, rai Sutter tn Tar ame- 
ater, draugurle Sree. The ſame reaſon which confirms pro- 
wvidence, doth likewi|e confirm the immortality of the ſoul ; and 
if one be taken away, the other follows. Oiry 4 1 4dux3 2 The 
T4 T?AW]Mv, uaancr tics Gar xai Tiuas zmdidiiz; net TiWweids * 
And if the ſoul doth ſubſiſt after death, it ſtands to the great- 
oft reaſon, that it ſhould there receive either reward or puniſh- 
ment, Thus we ſee how far natural light, and moral reaſon will 
carry men in the vindicating of Divine Providence, as to the 
preſent impunity of wicked men. | 

The other part which concerns'the /ufferings of geod men is Se 22. 
not of ſo great difficulty, becauſe there are none ſo good as not | 
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to have a mixture of evil in them, and as they have a mixture 
of evil, ſo they have but a mixture of puniſhment ; none lying 
under ſo great miſeries here, but withall they have ſome ſhare in 
the comforts of this life. And therefore it is leſs wonder, that 
this part of Divine Providence which concerns the ſufferings 
of good men, hath not wanted ſome among the Heathen Mo- 
raliſts who have made it their defign to vindicate it; which 
ſetting aſide what Simplicivs on Epiffetus , and many others 
have done , is fully performed by Seneca in his tract on this 
very ſubject, cur bonzs male ſit, cum ſit Providentia ( as Mu- 
retzs reſtores the title of that book ) wherein theſe following 
accounts are given of it. 

I. God brings them up as his children under ſharp diſcipline 
for their future benefit, A good man in Seneca's language is, 
diſcipulus Dei, a mulatorque, & wera progenies : Which in the 
language of the Scripture, is, ove taught of Godz a follower of 
God, and one born of bim, Now, faith he, Parens ule magnificas, 
wvirtutum non lens exattor , ſicut ſeveri patres , durins educat, 
God, who is the great Father of good men , keeps them under 
diſcipline while under age , and by bardſhip fits them for the 
prattice of wertue. Thence he bids us take notice of the diffe- 
rent indulgence of Fathers and Mothers to their Children; the 
Father he haſtens them to School, ſuffers them not to be idle 
on their play-days, makes them toil, and ſometimes cry; the 
Mether the is all for holding them in her lap, keeping them 
out of the Sun, and from catching cold, would not willingly 
have them either cry or take pains. Patrium babet Deus ad- 
werſus bonos animum, C illos fortius amat., God bears the in- 
dulgence of a Father toward: has children, and loves them with 
greater ſeveruy. 

2. Good men receive benefit by their ſufferings ; quicquid 
evenit in ſuum colorem trahit , ſaith Seneca of a good man , 
which in the language of the Apoſtle is, every thing works to- 
gether for his good. The Sea loſeth nothing , faith he, of its 
ſaltneſs by the rivers running into it , neither doth a good man 
by the current of bes ſufferings. And of all benefits which he re- 
ceives, that of the exerciſe and rial of his vertue and patience 
is moſt diſcernable. Marcet ſine adwerſario wvirtus ; as ſoon as 
Carthage was deſtroyed, Rome fell to Luxury : True wreſtlers 
deſire to have ſome to try their ftrength upon them ; cui non m- 
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Auſtrm otrum prus eff ? an attive ſpirit hates idlenefs and co- 
wardiſe; for etiamf# ceciderit, de genu pugnat, though his legs be 
ext off, he will fight on his knees. 
ff by agg to _— honoar, when good men _ wp andy 
Fs, cce par Dro drgnum wir forrrs cum mala forruns 
+ <> It is a Pedhae Bo7 delights to fee, a good man 
combate with calamities. God doth in Seneca's phraſe quoſ- 
dam faſtidio tranſire, pateth them by in a fight ; an old wreſt- 
ter ſcorns to contend with a coward, one who ts vinci pararus, 
ready to yield up preſently. Calamirates = fag = 
oprium may virs eff, it argues anoble ſpirit to e to 
Fukdue mifiries, 4 we p | 
+ It tends to the trial and increaſe of their ſtrength. Senera 
highly extols that ſpeech of the Flor Demetrius , Nibil 
infelicius eo cui nihil anquam evenit adverſi ; non licurt eni'n illt 
ſe experiri, He is the moſt unhappy man who never knew 


what miſery meant ; for he could never know what he was. 


able to bear. And, as he faith; to paſs ones life away /me 
morſu animi, without any trouble, it is ignorare rerum natu- 
r& alteram partem, not to know what is upon the reverſe of 
nature. Idem licet fecerint qui intefri revertuntur ex acie, ma- 


gis ſpeftatur qui ſaucius redit. Though he that comes home : 


ſound, might fight as well as he that is wounded; yet the 
wounded perſon hath the more pity, and is moſt cryed up for 
his valour, The Pot is ſeen in a rempe#, a Soldier in bat- 
zel, and a good man in ſuffermgs. God doth by ſuch as Ma- 
ſters doe by Scholars, qui plus laboris ab his exigunt , quibus 
certior fþes eſt : who ſet the bef# wits the hardeſt tasks. 

F. God exerciſeth good men with ſufferings, to diſcover the in- 
defferency of thoſe things which men value ſo much in the world, 
when he denies them to good men. Blindneſs would be hatefull, 
if none were blind but ſuch whoſe eyes were put out ; and 
therefore Appius and Metellus were blind. Riches are no 
good things, therefore the worſ# as wellas the beſt have thera. 
Nullo modo magis poteſt Deus —_—_ traducere , quam [5 1l- 
la ad turpiſſimos fort, ab optimis abigit. God could not tra» 
duce or defame thoſe things more which men deſire ſo much, 
than by taking them away from the beſt of men, and giving 
them to'the worſt, 
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6. That they might be examples to others of patience and con- 
fancy; For, as Seneca concludes, nat ſunt in exemplar, they 
are born to be pattern; to others. If to theſe things we add 
what the Word of God diſcovers concerning the nature, 
grounds, and ends of afflidtions, and that g/ory which ſhall be 
revealed, in compariſon with which exceeding weight of glory, 
theſe light and momentany affliftions are not at all to be valued, 
then we have a clear and full wvindication of Divine Prowi- 
, dence, as to the ſufferings of good men, as well as to the Im- 
punity of ſuch as are wicked. But however, from hence we 
ſee how far the mere /ight of reaſon hath carried men in yre- 
ſolving theſe difficulties concerning God's Providence in the 
world, and what a rational account may be given of them, ſup- 
poſing evil of puniſhment to ariſe from ſin, and that there is a 
God in the world, who is ready to puniſh the wicked, and to 
reward the good : Which was the thing to be ſhewed, 
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CHAP. IV. , 
Of the Origin of Nations. 


All mankind derived from Adam, if the Scriptures be true. The 
contrary ſuppoſition an introdution to Atheiſm. The truth of 
the _ of the Flood. The poſſibility of an univerſal deluge 
proved. The Flood univerſal as to mankind, whether univerſal 

as to the Farth and Animals ; no neceſſity of aſſerting either, 

Tet ſuppoſing the poſſibility of it CE without creation 
of new waters. Of the Fountains of the deep. The proportion 
which the height of Mountains bears to the Diameter of the 

Earth. No Mountains much above three mile perpendicular. Of 

the Origin of Fountains. The opinion of Ariſtotle and others 
concerning it diſcuſſed. - The true account of them from the va- 
pours ariſing from the maſs of ſubterraneow waters. Of the Ca- 
pacity of the Ark for receiving the Animals, from Buteo and 
others. The truth of the deluge from the Teſtimony of Heathen 
Nations. Of the propagation of Nations from Noah's poſterity. 

Of the beginning of the Aﬀyrian Empire. The multiplication of 

mankind after the Flood. Of the Chronology of the LXX. Of 

the time between the Flood and Abraham, and the advantages 
of it. Of the _ of ſuch Nations, who called themſelves 

Aborigines. Adiſcourſe concerning the firſt Plantation of Greece, 

the common opinion propounded and rejected. The Hellens not 

the firſt Inhabitants of Greece, but the Pelaſgi. The large ſpread 
of them over the parts of Greece ; Of their language different 
from the Greeks. Whence wy Pelaſgi came ; that Phaleg was 
the Pelaſgus of Greece, and the leader of that Colony, proved 
om Epiphanius : the language of the Pelaſgi in Greece Ori- 
ental - thence an account grven of the many Hebrew words in 
the Greek language, and the renainders of the Eaſtern langua- 
ges in the Iſlands of Greece, both which not fom the Phaeni- 
cians as Bochartus thinks, but from the old Pelafgi. Of the 
ground of the affinity between the Jews and Lacedzmonians. 
Of the peopling of America. 


I. HE next thing we proceed to give a rational account of, Ve@F. r, 

in the Hiſtory of the firſt ages of the World contained. 

in Scripture, is the peopling of the World from Adam. Which 
Siſ 
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is of great conſequence for us to underſtand not only for the 
ſatisfaction of our qurioſify as to the true Origin of Nations, 
but alſo in order to our believing the tra#b of the Scriptures, 
and the univerſal effetts of the fall of man. Neither of which 
can be ſufficiently cleared without this. For as it is hard to 
conceive how the effetts of mans fall ſhould extend to all man- 
kind, unleſs all mankind were propagated from Adam ; ſo it 
is unconceivable how the account of things given in Scripture 
ſhould be true, if there were perſons exiſtent in the World 
long before Adam was. Since the Scripture doth fo plainly 
aftirm, that God hath made of one blood all Nations-of men, for 
to dwell on the face of the earth ; , Some Greek copies read it 
o inds, leqving out «ixe)& which the vulgar Latin follows : 
the Arabick verſion to explain both, reads it ex homine, or as 
De Dieu renders it ex Adamo uno, there being but the difference 
of one letter in the Eaſtern languages between 7 and DR, 
the one denoting blood and the ether man. But if we take it 
4s our more ordinary copies read it % v6 aiue]>, yet there- 
by it is plain, that the meaning is not that-all mankind was 
made of the ſame uniform matter, as:the Authour of the Pre- 
Adamites weakly imagined, (for by that reaſon, not only man- 
kind but the whole World might be faid to be 95 iv%5 aiud)@- 
of the ſame blood, fince all things in the World were at firſt 
formed out of the ſame matter, ) but «ie js taken there in 
the ſence in which it occurrs in the beſt Greek Authours, for 
the ſtock out of which men come: So Homer, 


E} *7tiy yy #15 hoon þ aiua]lr nuemtegs. 
Thence thoſe who are near relations, are called in Sophocles, 
4 e's ud) @&; Thence the name of Conſanzuinity for nearneſs 
of relation ; and Virgil uſeth ſanguis in the ſame ſence, 
Trojano & ſangnine duct. 
So that the Apoſtles meaning is, that however men now are 


fo diſperſed in their habitations, and differ ſo much in lan- 
guage and cuſtoms from each other, yet they all were origi- 


-mlly of the ſame ftock, and did derive their ſucceſſion from 
, that firſt man whom God created, Neither can it be conceived 


on 
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on what account Adam in the $cr is called the firſt mar, i Cor. 15.45, # 

and that be was made a living ſoul, and beg a ey. 3 47- 

unleſs it were to denote that he was abſolutely the frf# of his 

kind, and ſo was to be the ſtandard and meaſure of all that 

follows. And whep our 54viouwr would reduce all things to 

the beginning, he inſtanceth in thoſe words which were pro- | 

nounced after Eve was formed, But from the begi ng of the Mark 10, 6,7. 

Creation God made them male and female ; For this cauſe ſhall s 

man leave Father and Mother and cleave unto bis Wife. Now 

nothing can be more plain and ealie than from hence to ar- 

gue thus ; thoſe of whom thoſe words were ſpoken, were the 

firſt male and female which were made in the beginning of the 

Creation ; but it is evident theſe words were ſpoken of Adam 

and Eve: And Adam ſaid, this is now bone of my bone, and Gen. 2. 23,24. 

fleſh of my fleſh : therefore ſhall a man leave bis Father and his 

Mother and ſhall cleave unto his Wife, If the Scriptures then 

of the New Teſtament be true, it is moſt plain and evident 

that all mankind is deſcended from Adam ; and no le conſpi- 

Ccuous: is it from the hiſtory of the Creation as delivered by 

Moſes. 

* For how neceſſary had it been for Moſes, when he was gi- Se&. 2. 

ving an account of the Origin of things to have diſcovered by 

whom the World was firſt planted , if there had been any 

ſuch plantation before Adem ; but to ſay that all the deſign 

of Moſes was only to give an account of the Origin and Hi- 

ſtory of the Jewiſh Nation, and that Adam was only the firſt 

of that ſtock, is manifeſtly ridiculous, it being fo clear, that 

not only from Adam and Noab, but from Sem, Abraham, and 

Iſaac, came other Nations belides that of Fews. And by the 

ſame reaſon that it is ſaid, that 4oſes only ſpeaks of the Or:- 

gin of the Jewiſh Nation in the hiſtory of Adam, it may as 

well be faid that Moſes ſpeaks only of the making of Cann, 

and that part of the Heavens which was over it, when hede- 

ſcribes the Creation of the #Yorld in the fix days work. . For why 

may not the Earth in the ſecond verſe of Geneſis IS well un- 

derſtood of the Land of fud.ea, and the light and produttion 

of Animals and Vegetables referr only to that, as to underſtand 

it fo in reference to the Flood, and in many other patiagss re- - 

lating to thoſe eldeſt times ? Bit the Authour of that #ypo- 

theſis anſwers, That the firſt Chapter of Geneſis may relate to 
Si{f 2 the 
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the true Origin of the world, and the firſt peopling of it, but in 
the ſecond Myſes begins to give an account of the firſt man and 
woman of the Fewiſh Nation, Very probable ! but if: this be 
not a putting aſunder thoſe which God hath joyned together; 
nothing is. For doth not Moſes plainly at firſt give ari ac- 
count of the formation of things, in the firſt ſix days, and of 
his ref# on the ſeventh ? but how could he be ſaid to have 
reſted then from the works of Creation, if after this followed 
the formation of Adam and Eve in the ſecond Chapter 2 Be- 
ſides if the forming of man, mentioned, Gen. 2.7. be diftinct 
from that mentioned, Ger. 1. 27. then by all parity of reaſon; 
YR) Dewi MAhn the Generations of Heaven and Earth 
mentioned, Gen. 2. 4. muſt be diſtint from the Creation of 
the Heaven and Earth, mentioned, Gen. 1. 1. And fo if there 
were another Creation of Heaven and Earth belonging to the 
Jews in Gen. 2, we may likewiſe believe that there was a new 
Creation of man and woman in that Chapter diſtin&t from that 
mentioned in the former. Again further, if there had been 
any ſuch perſons in the world before Adam, no doubt Adam 
himſelf was ignorant of them ; or elſe it had been a falſe and 
ridiculous account which he gives of the name of his Wife 
mn, becauſe ſhe was 153 ER the Mother of all living. Not of 
all living thngs, for that had been a more proper deſcription 
of a Ceres, or Magna Mater, or Diauas multimammia, of our 
Grand-mother the Earth ; but certainly it extends to all of the 
kind, that all living creatures that are of humane nature came 
from her. So the Chaldee Paraphraft underſtands it, ſhe was 
called Hava, becauſe ſhe was RWIR 132 9537 ROR the Mother 
of all the Sons of men, And ſo the Arabick verſion, quia ipſa fuit 
mater omnis viventis rationalis, To which purpoſe our Learn- 


ed Selden cites the verſion of the Manritanian Jews, and the 


Perfick of Tawaſi. _- : 

But what-ever the credit or authority of theſe Verſions he, 
this is moſt certain, that Adam had no reaſon at afl to have 
given this game to his wife, as being the Mother of all living, 
if there had been any of mankind exiſting in the world from 
other mothers, which had been long before Eve was formed. 
So that we find it plain and clear, that if the report given of 
things in Scripture be true, the hypotheſis of Pra- Adamites 1s 


the 


the frequent reflexions on*the Authority - of the Scriptures 
which were caſt by the Authour of that Fi&ion, and his —_ 
youring on all occaſions to derogate from the miracles recorded 
in it, may eaſily ſuſpet the deſign of that Authour was not to 
gain any credit to his opinion from thoſe arguments from 
Scripture, which he makes ſhew of ( which are. pitifully weak 
and ridiculous,) but having by the heip of ſuch arguments 
wade his opinion more- plauſible, his hope was that his opi- 
nion would in time undermine the Scriptures themſelves. 
When he had made it appear that the account given in the 
Scriptures of the plantation of the World was unſatisfaftory, 
ſince there were men before 4dam, which the Scriptures to 

leaſe the Jewiſh Nation, take no notice of, So that after he 

ad attempted to proſtitute the Scriptures to his opinion, his 
next work had been to have turned them out of doors, as not 
of credit to be relied on by any when they were ſo common 
to every opinion, But how impious, abſurd and rude that 
attempt was upon the ſacred and inviolable 'authority of the 
Scriptures, hath been ſo fully diſcovered by his very many not 
unlearned adverſaries, thatgt might ſeem needleſs ſo much as 
to have taken notice of ſo weakly grounded,and infirmly proved 
an opinion, had it not thus far lain in my way in order to the 
clearing the true Origin 6f Nations according to the Scriptures. 
The main foundations of which fabulous opinion lying chiefly 
in the pretended antiquities of the Chaldeans, «Aigyptians, and 
ethers, have been fully taken away in our firſt book, where our 
whole defign was to manifeſt the want of credibility in thoſe 
accounts of ancient times, Which are delivered by Heathen Na- 
tions in oppoſition to the Scriptures. There is nothing at all 
in Scripture from the Creation of © Adam to the Flood which 
ſeems to give any countenance to that figment, but only what 
may be eaſily reſolved from the conſideration of the great con- 
ciſexeſs of the Moſaick Hiſtory, in repdrting that long interval 
of time which was between thefſkll of 4dam, and the Flood ; 
By means of which. concifenefs ſuch things are reported as 
ſpeedily done, becauſe immediately ſucceeding in the ſtory, 
which asked a very. conſiderable time before they could he ef- 
feed ; and beſides all things which were done before the 
Flood, being all quite obliterated by it, and all the numerous 
poſterity of Adam being then deſtroyed ( only Noah and his 
Family 
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Family excepted,) to what purpoſe had it been any further 
to have reported the paſſages before the Flood,” otherwiſe than 
thereby to let us underſtand the certainty of the ſucceſſion of 

fons from Adam, and ſuch a#ions in thoſt times which 
might be remarkable diſcoveries of God's providence and Man's 
wickedneſs in it, which being moſt apparent at firſt in Cain and 
his poſterity, did by degrees ſo ſpread its ſelf over the face of 
the then inhabited World, that the juſt God was thereby pre- 
voked to ſend a Deluge among them to ſweep away the pre- 
ſent inhabitants to make room for another Generation to ſuc- 
ceed them. 

This therefore we now come to conſider, viz. The Hiſtory 
of the Flood, and the certainty of the propagation of the World 
from the poſterity of Noah after the Food, I begin with the 
Hiſtery of the Flood its ſelf, as to which , two things will be 
ſufficient to demonſtrate the truth of it. 1. If there be no- 
thing in it repugnant to reaſon. 2. If we have ſufficient evidence 
of the truth of #, from ſuch who have not yet believed the Scrip- 
tures, There arc only two things which ſeem queſtionable to 
reaſon concerning the Flood ; thg firſt, is, concerning the poſſt- 
bility of the Flood its ſelf ; the other 1s, concerning the capacity 
of the Ark for p-eſerving all kinds of Animals. The only ground 
of queſtioning the poſebility of ſuch a Flood, as that is related 
in Scripture, hath been from hence, that ſome have ſuppoſed 
it impoſſible that all the water which is contained in the arr, 
ſuppoſing it to fall down, ſhould raiſe the ſurface of water upon 
the carth a foot anda balf in he;zht ; ſo that either new waters 
mult be created to overflow the earth, or elſe there muſt be 
ſuppoſed a rarefattion of the Water contained in the Sea and 
all Rivers, ſo that it muſt take up at leaſt fifteen times the 
ſpace that now it doth ; but then they ſay, if the water had 
been thus rarifed, it could neither have deſtroyed man nor 
beaſt, neither could No#'s Ark have been born up by it any 
more than by /iquid Air. ÞÞ this therefore, I anſwer, 

Firſt, I cannot ſee any urgent neceſſity from the Scripture 
to aſſert, that the Flood did ſpread its felt over all the ſarfice 
of the earth. That all mankind (thoſe in the Ark excepted) 
were deſtroyed by it, is moſt certain according to the Scrip- 
tures, When the occaſion of the Flood is thus cxprefled, 


Gen. 6. 5,7. And God ſaw that the*wickedneſs of man was great upon the 


earth, 
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earth, and that every inafinggion of the thoughts of bis haart 
was only evil continually. And the Lord ſaid, I will deſtroy man 
whom I bave created, from the face of the earth. It could not 
be then any particular deluge of ſo ſmall a Country as Pale- 
ftine, which is here exprefſed, as ſome have ridiculouſly ima- 
gined ; for we find an univerſal corruption in the earth men- 
rioned as the cauſe ; an wniverſat threatning upon all men for 
this cauſe; and afterwards an wviverſal deftrution expreſſed, 


as the effeits of this Flood, And all fleſh died that moved upon Gen. 7. 11,21. 


the earth, and every mdn. And every living ſubſtance was de- 
froyed which was upon the face of the ground both man and cat- 
tel, and the creeping things, and the fowl of the Heaven, and 
they were deſtroyed from the Earth, and Noah only remained a- 
live, and they that weft with him in the Ark. So then it is 
evident that the Flood was «niverſal as to mankind, but from 
thence follows no neceſſity at all of aſſerting the univerſality 
of it as to the Globe of the Earth, unlefs it be ſufficiently pro- 
ved that the whole Earth was peopled before the Flood - which 
I deſpair of ever ſeeing proved. And what reaſon can there 
be to extend ' the Flood beyond the occafion of it, which was-- 
the corruption of mankind? And it ſeems very ſtrange that 
in ſo ſhort an Interval, in compariſon as that was from Hdam 
to the Flood, according to the ordinary computation, v7z. 1656 
years, and not much above two thouſand, according to the 
largeſt, the world ſhould then be fully peopled, when in (6 
much longer a ſpace of time ſince the Flood to this day, the 
Earth is capable of receiving far more Þbabitants, than now 
it hath. The only probability then left for aſſerting the ni- 
verſality of the Flad as to the Globe of the Earth, is from 
the deſtruttion of all living creatures together with man ; now 
though men might not have ſpread themſelves over the whole 
ſurface of the Earth, yet beaſts and creepirfs things might , 
which were all deſtroyed with the Flood : For it is ſaid, Thar 
all fleſh died that moved upon the Earth, both of fowl and of cat. 
zel, and of beaſt, and of every creeping thing, that creepeth upon 
the Earth, and every man. To what end ſhould there be not 
only a note of univerſality added, but ſuch a particular enu- 
meration of the ſeveral kinds of beaſts, creeping things, and 
fowls, if they were not all deſtroyed > To this I anſwer. I 
grant as far as the Flood extended, all theſe were _— 

ur 
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but I ſee no reaſon to extend the deſtru#ion of theſe beyond 
that compaſs and ſpace of Earth where men inhabited: Becauſe 
the puniſhment upon the beaſts, was occaſioned by, and could 
not but be concomztant with the deſtruttion of mankind, but 
( the occaſion of the deluge being the ſim of may, who was pu- 
niſhed in the beaſts that were deſtroyed for his ſake, as well as 
in himſelf) where the occaſron was not, as where there were 
animals, and no men, there ſeems no neceſſity of extending 
the Flood thither. But to what end then it will be replied, 
Did God command Noah, with ſo much care to take of all kinds 
of beaſts and birds, and creeping things into the Ark with him, 
if all theſe livinggreatures were 10t deſtroyed by the Flood ? 1 
anſwer, becarFe 21l thoſe things were deſtroyed where-ever the 
Flood was ; ſuppoſe then the whole Continent of Aſia was peo- 

led before the Flood, which is as much as we may in reaſon 
ſuppoſe, I T4 the living creat»res in that Continent were 
all deſtroyed vr if we may ſuppoſe it to have extended over 
our whole Continent of the anciently kyown World ; what rea- 
ſon would there be that in the oppoſite part of the Globe, viz, 
America, which we ſuppoſe to be unpeopled then, all the li- 
ving creatures ſhould there be deſtroyed, becauſe men had fin- 
ned im-this? And would there not on this ſuppolition have 
been a ſufficient reaſon to preſerve /iving creatures 1n the Ark 
for future propagation, when all other [i197 creatures extant 
had been in ſuch remote places as would not have been acceſ- 
fible by them in many generations, and tioſe beaſts growing 
wild for want of Imhabitznts, would not have proved preſently 
ſerviceable for the uſe of men after the Flood? Which was 
certainly the main thing looked at in the preſervation of them 
in the Ark, that men might have all of them rcady for their 
1/2 preſently after the Floed, which could not have been, had 
not the ſeveral &/3:4s been. preſerved in the Ark, although we 
ſuppeſe them not deſtroyed in all parts of the World. 

All this proceeds on ſuppoſition that animals were propaga- 
ted much Lake in the World than men were, before the 
Flood, Which I confeſs ſeems very probable to me, on this 
account, becauſe the produCtion of animals is parallel in Gene- 
/:s with that of F;hes, and both of them different from Man 
For God ſaith, Let the Baters brit forth every moving creature 
that hath life ; viz. Fijh, and Fonl; and accordingly it is ſaid, 
F228 
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that the Waters brought forth abundantly every living creature 
efter their kind, and every fowl after hs kind, Accordingly 
in the produCtion of beaſts, we read, Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after hu kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and yer. +, 
beaſt of the earth after bus kind, and it was ſo : But in the pro- | 
duction of Man, it is faid, Let ws make Man in our own likeneſs, Ver. 26 
From hence I obſerve this difterence between the produttion 
of animals, and of man, that inthe one God gave a prolifick power 
to the Earth and Waters for production of the ſeveral living 
creatures which came from them ; fo that the ſeminal princt- 
ples of them were contained in the matter out of which they 
were produced, which was otherwiſe in man, who was made 
by a peculiar hand of the great Creator himſelf, who thence 
is fiid fo have formed man of the duſt of the ground. Now Gen. z 6 
therefore although there were but one Mal? and F:ynale of 
mankind at firſt, which had a ſpecial formation by God him- 
ſelf; yet there is no reaſon we ſhould conceive it to be fo as 
to. the produttion of other /iving creatures, whether Fiſh, or 
Fowl, or Beaſts ; but the prolifick vertue being by God s power 
given to that materzal principle out of which they were formed, 
it may very well be ſuppoſed that many of the ſame kind were 
at firſt produced. For it ſeems very ſtrange to imagine that 
in the whole Ocean there ſhould be only two of a kind produ- 
ced ; but Fiſh and Fowl both ariſing from the water, we may 
have juſt reaſon to think, that the waters being ſeparated be- 
fore this prolifick vertue was communicated to the whole maſs 
of Waters, might in the ſeveral parts of the Globe of the Earth, 
bring forth both Fiſh and Fowl after their kinds. The ſame I 
fay of the production of Animals in the ſixth day's work, which 
are ranked into three ſorts, Cattle, Creeping-things, and Beaſts 
of the Farth after their kinds ; Now God ſaying, Let the Earth 
bring forth her living creatures, ( and that after the waters had 
divided ſome parts of the Earth from other, fo that there 
could be no paſſage for the Cattle, Creeping-things, and Beaſts 
out of one part, inte another, without the hglp of Man,) it 
ſeems very probable hat at leaſt thoſe -parts of the Earth 
which were thus divided from each other, did brins forth 
theſe ſeveral living creatxres after their kinds, which did after 
propagate in thoſe parts without being brought thither by 
the help of man, If.now this ſuppoſitzon be embraced, by it 
Tet we 
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we preſently clear our ſelves of many difficulties concerning the 
propagation of Animals in the World, and their converſation 
in the Ark, which many have been ſo much to ſeek for ſatis- 
fattion in. As how the unknown kind of Serpents in Bra/il, 
the ſlow-bellied creature of the Indies, and all thoſe ſtrange 
ſpecies of animals ſeen in the 1eſt-Indies ſhould either come 
into the Ark of Noah, or be conveyed out of it into thofe 
Countries which arc divided from that Continent where the 
Flood was by ſo vaſt an Ocean on the one fide, and at leaſt ſo 
large a tract of Land on the other ( ſuppoſing any paſlage out 
of one Continent into another, which yet hath not been diſ- 
covered.) Belides, ſome kind of Animals cannot live out of 
that particular Clime wherein they are; and there are many 
ſorts of animals diſcovered in America, and the adjoyning 
INands, which have left no remainders of themſelves in theſe 
parts of the World. And it ſeems very ſtrange that theſe 
ſhould propagate into thoſe remote parts of the world from 
the place of the Flood, and leave none at all of their number 
behind them in thoſe parts from whence they were propaga- 
ted, Theſe things at leaſt make that opinion very probable 
which extends the produtFion of Animals beyond that of man- 
kind in the old World, and that the Flood though ie deſtroyed 
all- mankind, and every living creature within that compaſs 
wherein mankind inhabited, yet might not extend it ſelf to 
thoſe parts, and the Animals therein, in which men had never 
inhabited. And by this means we need not make fo many 
miracles as ſome are fain to do about the Flood; and all thoſe 
difficulties concerning the propagation of animals do of them- 
ſelves vaniſh and fall to the ground. This is the firſt way of 
reſolving the difficulty concerning the poſſibility of the Flood, by 
aſſerting it not to have been over the whole Globe of the Earth, 
but only over thoſe parts where mankind inhabited. 

Secondly, Suppoſe the Flood to have been over the whole Globe 
of the Earth, yet there might have been water enough to have 
over-whelmed i to the beight mentioned in Scripture. - For 
which we are to conſider that many cauſes concurred to the 
making of this Deluge; firſt, the Air was condenſed into Clouds, 
and thoſe fell down with continued force and violence, not 
breaking into drops, but all in a body ( which Sir Walter 


are 
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are thence called the Catara#s or Flood-gates of Heaven, God 
looſening (as he exprefleth it) the power retentive which was 
in the Clouds, and fo the waters muſt needs fall in abundance, 
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waters, and they ary up, alſo he ſendeth them out, and they over- 
turn the earth. Now, I ſay, although theſe waters falling down 
with ſo much fury and violence, as well as in fo great abun- 
dance. might quickly deſtroy all /wing creatures ; yet this was 
not all; for God who held in the Ocean within its bounds, 
whereby he faith to it, Thus far it ſhall go, and no further, 
might then give it commiſſion to execute his juſtice upon the 
ſinfull World : and to all this, we have another cauſe of the 


Deluge, which was, That the Fountains of the great Deep were Gen. 7. rt. 


broken up. By which Yatablus, moſt probably underſtands, Im- 
menſam illam & profundam aquarum copiam que eft ſubter ter- 
ram : That vaſt body of Waters which lies in the bowels of the 
Earth; Now when all theſe Fountains were broken up, and 
the Waters within the Farth ruſh out with violence and im- 
petuoſity upon it, it muſt needs cauſe an zundation fo great 
as that is mentioned in the Scripture. For as that judicious 
Hiſtorian Sir W. Rawlergh obſerves, Let us conſider that the 
Earth had above 21000 Miles compaſs, the Diameter of the 
Earth according to that Circle 7000 Miles, and then from 
the Superficies to the Center 35e0 Miles; take then the higheſt 
Mountain of the World, Cancaſis, Taurw, Teneriff, or any 0- 
. ther, and I do not find, faith he, that the higheſt exceeds 
thirty Miles in height : It is not then impoſſible, anſivering 
reaſon with reaſon, that ail thoſe Waters mixed within the 
Earth, 4500 Miles deep, ſhould be able to cover the ſpace of 
3o Miles in height, which 3o Miles upright being found in the 
depths of the Earth 1 16 times ; for the Fountains of the great 
Deep were broken, and the Waters drawn out of the bowels 
of the Earth. But then withall, faith he, if we conſider the 
proportion which the Earth bears to the Arr about it, we may 
ealily underſtand the poſſzbility of the Flood, without any new 
creation of waters ; for ſuppoſing ſo much Air to be conden- 
ſed, and fo turned into Water which doth encompaſs the 
Earth, it will not ſtem ſtrange to men of judgment, yea but 
of ordinary underſtanding, that the-Earth ( God fo pleaſing ) 
was covered over with w_ without any new __ 
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But this will yet appear more probable if the height of the 


higheſt Mountains doth bear no greater a propartion to the 
Diameter of the Earth, than of the 1670 part to the whole, 
ſuppoſing the Diameter of the Earth to be 8355 Miles, as 
P. Gaſſendus computes both, And it is more than probable, 


' that men have been exceedingly miſtaken, as to the height of 


AMowtains, which comes fo far thort of what Sir alter Raw- 
leizh allows to them, that the higheſt Mountain in the World 
will not be found to be tive direct Miles in heizht taking the 
altitude of them from the plain they ſtand upon. Olymprs 
whoſe height is ſo extolled by the Pcets and ancient Greeks, 
that it is ſaid to exceed the Clouds ; yet Plutarch tells us thar 
Xenazoras meaſured it and found it not to excecd a Mile and a 
half perpendicular and about 7o Paces. Much about the ſame 
height Pliny ſaith that Dicearchis found the Mountain Pelion 
to be. The Mount Athos is ſuppoſed of extraordinary height, 
becauſe it caſts its ſhadow into the Iſle of Lemnos, which ac- 
cording to Pliny was 87 Miles, yet Gaſſends allows it but two 
Ailes in height ; but Iſaac Voſſizs in a learned diſcourſe con- 
cerning the hezght of Mountains in his zotes on Pomponits Me- 
la, doth not allow above 10 or 11 Furlongs at moit to the berght 
of Mount Athos. Caucaſus by Ricciolw is ſaid to be 51 Mules 
in height : Gaſſenas allowing it to be higher than Athos or 
Olympus, yet conceives it not above three or four Miles at moſt; 
but YVoſſuus will not yield it above. two Miles perpendicular, 
for which he gives this very good reaſon ; Polybixs affirms, 
there is no -Mountain in Greece which may not be aſcended in 
a day's time, and makes the higheſt Mountain there net to ex- 
ceed ten Furlongs ; which, faith Yoſſixs, it is ſcarce poſſible for 
any one to reach unleſs he be a Mountainer born ; any other 
will ſcarce be able to aſcend above fxx Furlongs perpendicular ; 
for in the aſcent of a Mountain every pace doth reach but to 
an hand-breadth, perpendicular ; but if we do-allow eight Fur- 
longs to a day's aſcent, yet thereby it will appear that the high- 
eſt Mountains in the World are not above twenty-four Furlongs 
in height, ſince they may be aſcended in three days time : and 
it is affirmed of the top of Mount Caucaſus, that it may be aſ- 
cended in teſs than the compaſs of three days, and therefore 
cannot be much above two Miles in height. Which may be 
the calier believed of any other Mountain, when that which . 
repute 
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reputed the higheſt of the World, viz. the Pike of Tenerif, 
which the Inhabitants cail Pica de Terraria, may be aſcended 
in that compaſs of time, v:z. three days : for in the months 
of Fuly and Auguſt (which are the only months in which men 
can aſcend it, becauſe all other times of the year Snow lies up- 
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on it, although neither in the I/e of Tereriff nor any other of *- Farenium 


the Canary-Ilands there be Szow ever ſeen) the nhabitants then 


aſcend to the top of it in three days time, which top of it is ; 


not Pyramidal but plain, from whence they gather tome /al- 
phureows ſtones, which are carried jn great quantities into Spain. 
So that according to the proportion of eight Furlongs to a days 
journey, this Pike of Teneriff will not excced the height” of a 
German Mile perpendicular, as Varenins conftelleth, than which 
he thinks likewiſe, that no Mountain in the World is higher, 
For what Pliny ſpeaks of the Alps being fifry Miles in height, 
mult be underſtood not perpendicular, but in regard of the ob- 
liquity of the aſcent of it ; ſo that he might account ſo much 
from the foot of the Alps to the top of them, and yet the Alps 
in a perpendicular line not come near the height of a Germay 
Mile. 1f then the higheit Mountains do not exceed much a- 
bove three Miles in height, ( for the Spaniards themſelves af- 
firm, that thoſe lofty Mountains of Peru, in compariſon of 
which, they ſay, the Alps are but like Cottages, may be aſcen- 
ded in four days compaſs,) we fee from hence then far greater 
probability, how the raters in the time of the general Flood 
might over-top the higheſt Mountains. 

Eſpecially if it be made evident that there 1s fo great an 
Abyſſe of ſubterrancous waters, that the breaking open of the 
Fountains of it may ſo much encreaſe the inundation arifing 
from the Clouds, and from the breaking in of the Ocean upon 
the main Land. And that there is ſuch a maſs of Waters in 
the body of the Earth, is evident from the Origin of Fown- 
tains ; for the opinion of Ariſtotle. imputing them to the cox- 
deuſation of Air in the caverns of the Earth, and that of other 
Philoſophers aſcribing them to the fall of rain-water received 
into ſuch Cifterns in the Earth which are capable of receiving 
it, are both equally unſatufattory, unleſs we ſuppoſe a maſs of 
waters in the bowels of the Earth, which may be as the com- 
mon ſock to ſupply thoſe Fountains with, For it is very hard, 
conceiving how mere At ſhould be fo far condenſed, as to cauſe 
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-not only ſuch a number of Fountains, but fo great a quantity 
of water as runs into the Sea by thoſe Rivers which come from 
them, (as the River Volga is ſuppoſed to empty ſo much wa- 
ter in a years time into the Caſpian Sea, as might ſuffice to co- 
ver the whole Earth,) by which likewiſe it is moſt evident 
that there muſt be ſome ſubterranean paſſages in the Sea, or 
elſe of neceſſity, by that abundance of water which continually 
runs into it from the Rzvers, it would over-flow and drown 
the World. And from this multitude of waters which comes 
from Fountains, it is likewiſe evident, that the Origin of Foun- 
tains cannot be merely fronyſuch water which falls from the 
Clouds, which would never ſuffice to maintain ſo full and un- 
interrupted a ſtream as many Fountains have : Eſpecially if that 
be true which ſome aſſert, that rain-water doth never moiſten 
the Farth above ten foot deep, for of far greater profundity ma- 
ny Fountains are. And beſides, the rain-water runs moſt upon 
the ſurface of the Earth, and ſo doth rather ſwell the Rivers 
which thereby run with greater force in their paſſage to the 
Ocean, and doth not lodge it ſelf preſently in the Earth, eſpe- 
cially if it deſcends in a greater quantity, which alone is able 
to fill ſuch Ciſterns ſuppoſed to be in the Earth, eſpecially in 
Mountains, which may keep a ſtream continually running. 
Although therefore we may acknowledge that the fall of ram 
may much conduce to the over-flowing and continuance of Foun- 
rains, as is evident by the greater force of Springs after conti- 
nued rains, and by the decay of many of them in hot and dry 
weather, (which yet I had rather impute to the Sur's exha- 
ling by his continued heat thoſe moiſt vapoxrs in the Earth, 
which ſhould continually ſupply the Springs, than merely to 
the want of Rain,) and by the riſe of moſt great Rivers from 
ſuch Fountains which came from the foot of Mountains ; where 
the ground is ſuppoſed to be of ſo hard and conſiſtent a ſub- 
ſtance, as ſtone, or chalk, or ſomething of like nature, which 
mizht help to the conſervation of water there, from whence 
it after ran in ſtreams to the Ocean, (which was the great ar- 
1 G:7nd.-1;t. gument of the famous Peireskis for this opinion, ) although 
Peire:kir, 1, 3. | ſay, thefe things may argue thus far, that rain-water doth 
Þ. 22 much conduce to the preſervation of Springs, yet it cannot 
give a ſufhcient account of the Origin of them : Which with 
the greateft reaſon and probability is imputed to thoſe fubrer- 
raneon 
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raneow waters which paſs up and down through the bowels of 
the Earth. Some have fanfied the Earth to be as one great 
Animal, whoſe ſubterraneow paſſages where like veins in the 
body, which received water out of the Sea, as the veins do 
blood out of the Liver ; and that there are ſome kind of hot 
vapours in the Earth which ſupply the place of viral ſpirits, 
which are diffuſed up and down the body through the arte- 
ries. And that as in an animal, there are ſome parts which 
upon the leaſt prick do fend forth blood, and others are more 
callous where the inciſion muſt be deeper before any blood ap- 
pears ; ſo it is in the Earth, when it is opened in a right vem 
we find preſently a Spring of water ; but if we chance to hit 
on a wrong place, we go deep and may find none; not that 
Water is wanting, but we have not hit on the veins through 
which it runs. And thence as the blood with equal freedom 
and velocity aſcends into the head as it runs into the /egs, be- 
cauſe it is equally diſperſed into all the parts from the center 
of it ; ſo in the body of the Earth it is as natural for the wa- 
ter to aſcend into the tops of Mountains, as it is to fall down 
into the center of the Earth, And that it is no more wonder 
to ſee Springs ifſue out of Mountains, than it is to ſee a man 
bleed in the veins of his fore-bead when he is let blood there. 
So in all places of the Earth the parts of it are not diſpoſed 
for apertion; for ſome of them are ſo hard and compa#, that 
there ſcems to be no paſſage through them, ( which is the 
moſt probable reaſon, why there is no,rain neither_in thoſe 
places, becauſe there is no ſuch exſudation of thoſe moiſt +4- 
porrs through the farface of the Earth, which may yield mat- 
ter for rain, as it is in many of the ſandy places of 4frica ; 
but uſually mountainous Countries have more large, and as it 
were Temple-veins through which the moiſt vapours have a tree 
and open paſlage, and thence there are not only more frequent 
Springs there, but Clouds and Rains too.) Now if this account 
of the Origin-of Springs in the Earth be as rational as it 1s 
ingenious and handſome, ( and there is not much can be faid 
againſt it, but only that then all Foxntarns ſhould be ſalt as the 
water is from whence they come,) then we eaſily underftand 
how the Farth might be over-flowed in the univerſal Deluge ; 
for then the Fountains of the deep were broken up, or there 
was an univerſal opening of the veins of the Earth, whereby 
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all the water contained in them would preſently run upon the 
ſurface of the Earth, and mult needs according to its propor- 
tion advance its ſelf to a conſiderable height. But becauſe the 
ſfalvins the difterence of the water in Springs from what it is 
in the S-a is fo conliderable a Phenomenon in our preſent caſe, 
I thicrefore rather take this following as the moſt rational ac- 
count of the Origin of Fountains, viz, That there are great 
caviti's in the Earth, which are capable of receiving a conſi- 
derable quantity of water, which continually runs into them 
from the S2a, ( which as it continually receives freſh ſupplies 
from the Rivers which empty themſelves into it, fo it dif- 
patcheth ayay a like quantity thorow thoſe ſpungy parts of 
the Earth under the Ocean, which are moſt apt to ſuck in and 
convey away the ſurpluſage of water, ) ſo that by this means 
the Sea never ſive]ls by the water conveyed into it by the Rz- 
vers, there being as continual a circulation in the body of the 
Earth of the water which paſſeth out of the Ocean into the 


ſubterraneows Caverns, and from thence to the Mouztains, and 


thence into the Sez again ; as there is a circulation of blood in 
man's body from the heart by the arteries into the exteriour 
parts, and returning back again by the veins into the heart. 
According to which we may imagine ſuch a place in the heart 
of the Earth like Plato's Baratrum, 
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As Plato in his Phedrus deſcribes it out of Homer, a long and 
deep fſubterraneons cavity. tis 39 TyTo 70 yarua wfpien Te mdvTeHs 
&t meTauol, x, % TETs @dAW TAvT4s revert. Into which cavity all 
the Rivers at laft flow, and from which they again diſperſe them- 
felves abroad, Now this Cavity of the Earth thus fill'd with 
water, ſupplies the place of the heart in the body of the Earth, 
trom Which all thoſe ſcverat-aguedutts which are in the Earth 
have their continual ſxpply ; but that which makes thoſe paſ- 
lages of water which we call Springs and Fountains properly, 
I ſuppoſe, is thus generated ; from thoſe Cavities filld with 
water in the Earth by reaſon of the hot. ſtreams which are in 
the body of the Earth, there are continually riſing ſome v4a- 
pours or little particles of water, which are diſ-joyned from 
each other by the heat, by reaſon of which they attain 2 
greater 
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greater celerity of motion, and fo paſs through the inner pores 
of the Earth 'till they come near the ſaperfictes of it. Which 
when they have approached to, they are beat back again by 
the cold, which environs the ſurface of the Earth, or at leaſt 
are ſo arreſted by the cold and condenſed by it, that they loſe 
the form of vaponrs, and become perfect water again, Which 
water being now more groſs, than while it was a mere vapour, 
cannot deſcend again through the ſame pores through which it 
aſcended before, becauſe theſe are not now capable of recei- 
ving it : And therefore it ſeeks out ſome wider paſſages near 
the ſurface of the Earth, by which means it moves in an ob- 
lique manner, and is ready to embrace any other vapours which 
are arreſted in the ſame manner ; now when theſe are grown 
to a conſiderable bedy in the ſurface of a Adountain, or a Plain, 
and find a vent fit for them, there appears a proper Fountain, 
whoſe ſtreams are ſtill maintained by the ſame condenſation of 
vapours, which when they are once come abroad, are in con- 
tinual motion whereby Rivers are made, which are ſtjll finding 
a paſſage through the declivity of the ſurface of the Earth, 
whereby they may return to the Ocean again, Now according 
to this account, that grand Phenomexow of the freſhneſs of 
Fountain-water, when the water of the Sea is ſalt, whence it 
originally comes, is ſufficiently reſolved. For mere tranſcola- 
tion may by degrees take away that which the Chymiſts call 
the fixed ſalt ; and for the Volatile Jalt of it ( which being a 
more ſpiritous thing , is not removable by diſti/lation, and ſo 
neither can it be by tranſcolation,) yet ſuch an evaporation ds 
that mentioned, may ſerve to do it, becauſe it is evident that 
freſh water will fall from the clouds which hath riſen from 
thoſe vapours which have come out of the Sea; and beſides 
theſe vapours or ſmali particles of water in their paſſage tho- 
row the Earth (eſpecially when they come near the ſurface 
of it) do incorporate with other ſweet vapours, as thoſe which 
come from rain and others, by which means they inſenſibly 
loſe their former acidity and ſharpneſs, But thoſe Fountains 
which do retain their former /ſaltxeſs, as there are many ſuch 
in the world, inay very probably be ſuppoſed not to have come 
from thoſe vapours condented, but to be a kind of a breaking 
of vein in which the ſalt water was conveyed up and down the 
body of the Earth. Now then, conlidering that maſs of wa- 
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ters and multitude of vapoxrs arifing thence which are in the 
Earth, how eafie is it for us to underſtand what the breaking 
open the Fountains of the deep means in Scripture, and how by 
that means together with the fa/l;:»g down of the. Catara#s. of 
the Clouds, and the letting looſe of the _ the whole Earth 
might be over- with an univerſal deluge? The ili 
of Sick was —_ to be ſhewed. FO 
The next thing we come to concerning the Flood, is, the 
capacity of the Ark for receiving the feveral animals which were 
to propagate the world afterwards. Concerning which, two 
things are . neceſſary to be underſtood, what the meaſure of 
the Ark was, and what the number of animals contained in it. 
The meafure of the Ark muſt be determined by the proportion 
of the cubit, which there is no reaſon at all to ſuppoſe either 
with Origen and others to have been the Geometrical cubit, 
which contains fix ordinary cubits or nine feet, both becauſe 
we find no mention at all of any ſich cxbz# in Scripture, and 
becauſe the Fabrick of the Ark would have been of too vaſt a 
proportion. Neither yet is it probable, which Sir #7. Raw- 
leigh ſuppoſeth, that this cabic muſt be of a proportion as much 
exceeding ours, as the ftature of a Gyant doth ours, both he- 
cauſe there is no certain evidence, either from Scripture or Rea- 
Jon, that the proportion of men then did generally exceed what 
is now ; and belides, this tends not in the leaſt to make the 
thing more plain. For according to that proportion, we muſt 
then have imagined beaſts to have been as well as men ; for 
the horſe muſt have been proportionably as great to have been 
ſerviceable to men of that ſtature, and ſo the Animals would 
have taken up as much more room in the Ark as the cabit is 
ſuppoſed to be bigger. I ſuppoſe then that Moſes ſpeaks of 
the cubit mo in * in his own time (for he writ ſo that they 
for whoſe uſe he writ, might be cafily able to underſtand him,) 
now this cubiz by the conſent of writers contained a foot and 
a half in length ; according to which proportion, ſuppoſing the 
Ark by Moſes his deſcription to have 300 cubits in length, 50. 
in breadth, and 3o in height, the whole capacity of the Ark, 
according to the computation of Foh, Buteo comes to 450000 
ſolid cubits. For the length-of goo cabits being multiplied in- 
to the breadth of fifty cubits, and the produtt by the height of 
30 cubits makes the whole Concavity 450000, Which Mar- 
DN then 
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thews Hoſtws reducing to the German meaſure, makes the longi- Heftw de fa- 
tude of the Ark to be 3 1 perches, 4 cubits, 5 fingers ; the /x- #ics 4e 
ritude 5 perches, 2 cubits and 11 fingers ; the altitude 3 perches **4%- *h. 66. 
x cubit, 9 fingers ; allowing to every perch 15 Roman feet. So 
that if we take a perch to contain 10 Hebrew cnbits, which ex- 
ceeds the former 1 1 fingers, the whole capacity of the Art will 
be 450 cubical perches. And as he faith, FHujuſmodi ſane edi- 
ficii amplitudo capaciſſima eft, & quamlibet magno animantium 
aumero haud dubie ſufficere potnit, the Ark of ſo large a capa- 
city might eaſily contain the ſeveral kinds of animals in it. 
Which will be cafily underſtood, if according to our former 
ſuppoſition, only the animals of the inhabited part of the world 
were preſerved in the Ark; but admitting that all kinds of 
animals were there, . there would be room enough for them, 
and for proviſion for them, For which Sir w. Rawleigh gives 
a prudent caution, that men ought not to take animals of a 
mixt nature, as Aules and Hyena's, nor ſuch as differ in ſize 
and ſhape from each other, as the Cat of Europe, and Ownce 
of India, into the ſeveral ſpectes of animals. Sir W. Rawleigh 
following Buteo reckons 89, or leaſt any be omitted, a x00 
ſeveral kinds of beaſts, and undertakes to demonſtrate from a 
eriple proportion of all beaſts to the Or, Wolf, and Sheep, that 
there was ſufficient capacity for them in the Ark. Hoſtus al- 
lows a 150 ſeveral kinds of anirals, yet queſtions not the ca- 
pecity of the Ark. But theſe things are fo particularly made 
out by thoſe learned Axthors, eſpecially by Buteo, that I ſhall 
rather referr the Reader for further ſatisfaction to the Authors 
themſelves, than take the pains to tranſcribe them, 
I come now therefore to the evidence of the trath and 
certainty of this univerſal deluge, of which we have moſt 
clear and concurring Teſtimonies of moſt ancient Nations of 
the world. For which purpoſe Grot:ius and others have at . Grot. Amer. 
e produced the teſtimony of Beroſus the Chaldean out of Fo- ## {-1. «e Verie. 
fephns, concerning the Flood and the Ark in which Noah was wP Lo” if 
preſerved, of Ab:denns out of Cyril and Enſebins concerning + A. dif. 
Xiſuthras, or Noah's ſending out of the birds to ſee if the Flood ſerr.4. c.2.6 3, 
were aſfuaged, and of Alexander Polybiftor concerning the pre- Bech-r. Geogy. 
ſervation of animals in the Ark, of Platarch concerning the /3” : yy ap - 
ſending out of the Dove, of Lucian de Dea Syria concerning the 7; ry 
whole fory, and ſo of Melon and Nicolaus Damaſcenus. Beſides e. 12. & ibid. 
Uuu 2 it £u4. Viv. 
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it is manifeſted by others, how among the Chaldeans the me- 
mory of Noah was preſerved under the Fable of Oannes, which: 
had part of a fiſh, and part of a man, as is evident from the 
Euſcb.Chr.p. 5. fragments of Apollodorus, Abydenus, and Alexander Polyhiſtor, 
ed. 2. preſerved in Exſebins his Greek Chroxica; among the Chineſes 
Scaliger. under the name of Proncurs, who by them is ſaid to have eſca- 
ped alone with his Family out of the univerſal Deluge, faith 
If. nf epi. 1ſzac Voſſins, who ſuppoſeth Pn or P1 to be only a Prefix to 
ad Eoin, p. the name, and ſo that Proncums, 1s the ſame with 5 Nax@-. 
429. Martinins tells us, de diluvio multa eſt apud Simicos Scriptores 
—_— '/ mentio, that the ancient Writers of the Sinck Hiſtory ſpeak 
Joh. os 7,5*% much of the Flood. Fohannes de Laet tells out of Leſcharbo- 
orig. gent. Ame- tu5 how conſtant the tradition of the Flood is among the In- 
ricand.1.p.115. dians, both in New France, Peru, and other parts. This be- 
ing therefore ſo fully atteſted by the evident and apparent con- 
ſent of ſo many #/riters and Hiſtorians, which did not own 
the authority of the Scriptures, I ſhall ſuppoſe this ſufficiently 
proved, and proceed to the main thing which concerns the 
Origin of Nations, which is, the certainty of the propagation of 
mankind from the poſterity of Noah. Of which there is this 
ſtrong and convincing evidence, that in all that account which 
the Scripture gives of the . propagation of Nations from the 
Sons of Noah, there is ſome remainder in the Hiſtory of that 
Nation to juſtifie the reaſon of the zmpo/ition of the xame from 
the names of the Nations themſelves, which have preſerved 
the original name of their Founder in their own, as the Medes 
from Madai; the Thracians from Thiras ; the Jonians from 7a- 
Gro. Annat. ad Yan ; the Sidonians from Sidon; the Philiſtins from Poleſthim ; 
I. 1. de Verit. the Arceans, Aradians, Elym ans, pr from Ar- 
Ari. Montan. ki, Arad, Elam, Aſſur and Lud, and many others produced 
OP in Gen, BY Grotins, Montanus, Tunius, and eſpecially Bochartus, who 
16. Bo:hare, With admirable induſtry and learning hath cleared all this part 
Geegr. Sacr p.1. Of ſacred Hiſtory, which concerns the- reaſon of the 1mpoſition 
of the names of the people which were propagated from the 
poſterity of Noah, and given a full and fatisfattory account of 
the ſeveral places where the poſterity of Noah ſeated themſelves 
after the deluge. Inſtead of that therefore, I ſhall confider 
the pretences which can be brought againſt it, which are 
chiefly theſe three, x. That the Chaldean Empire ſeems to 
have greater antiquity than can be attributed to it by the Hi- 
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Rory of Adoſer, 2. That the moſt learned Heathen Nations 
pretend to be ſelf-originated, and that they came-not from 
any other Country. 3. That no certain account is given from 
whence Americs ſhould be peopled. 

1. The Hiſtory of the A{yrian Empire ſeems inconſiſtent 
with the propagation of the world from the ſons of Noah; for 
the reign of Ninus and Semirams is placed by many Chronolo- 
gers within the firſt Century after the Flood , which ſeems a 
manifeſt inconſiſtency with the propagation of mankind from 
the ſons of Noah ; for it ſeems utterly impoſſible that the fours 
dations of ſo great an Empire ſhould be laid in ſo ſmall a com- 
paſs of time by the poſterity of three perſons; and beſides, Ni- 
us and Semiramis were not the firſt who began the 4ſſyrian 
Empire ; for Belus not only reigned fifty five years before Ni. 
24s, but according to the Chaldean Antiquities from Evechoug, 
who they ſay firſt reigned among them, are reckoned 495 
years. But admit that the beginning of the Arian Empire 


Sed. 9. 


be placed ſo low as Petavins and other Chronologers would have Petav. de def. 
it, viz. in the year after the Flood, 153, yet the difficulty *92- £9-c..144 


is only ſomewhat abated, but not removed ; for it ſeems yet 
unconceivable that from three perſons in x50 years, ſuch mul- 
titudes ſhould ſpring, as to make fo large an Empire as that of 
Ninus, and that within an hundred years after the Flood there 
ſhould be ſuch vaſt multitudes for the building the Tower of 
Babel and diſperſion up and down the world, fo that according 
to the Hebrew computation in the compaſs of 300 years, viz. a- 
bout Abraham's time, the world was fo fully peopled, that 
we read of ſeveral Kings encountring one another, by which 
. It is evident the world had been peopled ſome time before, or 
elſe there could not have been ſuch potent Kings as ſome of 
them were at that time, This being the grand difficulty, to 
it I anſwer theſe things. 

1, There is no ſuch certainty of the beginning of the Aſ- 
rian Empire, as for the ſake of that, to queſtion the truth of 
the propagation of the world by the ſons of Noah. I have 
already largely manifeſted the want of credibility in the Chro- 
nology of the ancient Chaldeans, and that we have no certain 
grounds to rely upon in reference to it. Eſpecially as to theſe 
feven firſt Babylonian Kings, which are cited out of Aficanus, 
by Euſebius, and Georgius Syncellus, viz, Evechous, Chomasbo« 
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Ins, Porus, Nechubes, Abins, Oniballus, Chinzirus, who are ſaid 
to reign 225 years two months; and alike fabulous, I ſuppoſe, 
is the other Dynaſty of fix Arabian Kings, whoſe Empire is 
faid to have ſtood 215 years to the time of Belxs, who ex- 
pelled the Arabians, and took the power to himſelf ; And it 
1s much more agreeable to reaſon to rejett theſe two Dyna- 
ſtyes, which have no record of them left in any Hiſtory of the 
Aſſyrian Empire, but only in Beroſus, whoſe authority in this 
caſe hath been diſcuſſed already, than to follow our late excel- 
lent Primate of Armagh, who punCtually ſets down the reign 
of the Kings of theſe two Dynaſtyes, but cuts off at leaſt eight 
Ages in the time of the Aſhrian Empire from Ninus to Sarda- 
napalns, which time he confines to 496 years, and placeth 
Ninns in the 2737 year of the World, according to the He- 
brew computation, and ſo to live in the time of the Fudges, and 
be contemporary with Deborah : Which he builds only on a 
place in Herodotas, which relates not to the time between Ni- 
nias and Sardanapalus, but to the time of the defef#ion of the 
Medes from the Aſſyrian Empire, as Iſaac Voſſins hath already 
ſhewed. We cannot then find any certainty in the beginning 
of the Aſſyrian Empire, which may give us cauſe to queſtion the 
propagation of the world from the poſterity of Noah, 

2. We have reaſon to think that there was a more than 
ordinary maltiplication of the world from the ſons of Noah af- 
ter the Flood, For as God had before puniſhed the world b 
deſtroying mankind in it by an extraordinary manner; fo af- 
ter the Flood, he doth in a particular manner bleſs. Noah and 
his ſors, and faid unto them, Be fnitfull and multiply, and re- 
pleniſh the earth, which may well be thought to have then had 
an extraordinary effeft, Severah ways have been attempted by 
learned men to make appear, to what a vaſt number the po- 
ſterity of Noah would increaſe in the ſpace of two or three 
hundred years after the Flood. Petavins ſuppoſeth that the 
poſterity of Noah might beget children at ſeventeen, and that 
each of Noah's ſons might have eight children in the eighth 
year after the Flood, and that every one of theſe eight might 
beget eight more; by this means in onely one Family, as of 7a- 
pet in the year after the Flood 238, he makes a Diagrauime 
conſiſting of almoſt an innumerable company of men. Johannes 
Temporarius, as our moſt learned Primate tells us, takes this 

Way, 


way, that all of the pofterity of Noah, when they attained 

vedty years of Age, had every year twins, on which ſuppoſi- 
tion by Arithmetical progreſſion, he undertakes to make it ap- 
pear, that in the 102 year after the Flood, there would be of 
males and females 1554420, but taking away the one half, be- 
cauſe of the groundlefs ſuppoſition of twins, yet then in that 
time there would be 388605 males beſides females. Others 
ſuppoſe that each of the ſons of Noah had tex ſons, and by 
that proportion, in few Generations it would amount to many 
chonſtned: within a Century. Others inſiſt on the parallel be- 
tween the multiplication of the children of 1jrael in Agypt ; 
that if from 72 men in the ſpace of 215 years there are pro- 
created 600000, how many will be born of three men in the 
ſpace of an hundred years? ſome have faid above 23000, but 


with what ſucceſs in their Arithmetick, I ſhall not determine. Hers. defenſ. 
But whether all or any of theſe ways be ſufficient, and fatis- 4/7. ds «tar. 
fatory, we have yet cauſe to believe that there was a more 9%, <- 26. 


——_— multiplication in the poſterity of Noab after the 
Flood. 

3. If we embrace the account of thoſe Copies, which the 
Septuagint followed in their verſion, all rhis difficalty is then 
ceaſed. For that account doth very*much inlarge the times, 
and makes almoſt a thouſand years between the Flood and 4- 
braham, by which means there will be ſufficient ſpace given for 
the propagation of mankind, the building the Tower of Babel, 
the diſperſion of Nations, the founding the Aſſyrian Empire, the 
plantation of «Egypt, China, and other places, all which fem 
to have been in that time, and to concurr with that compu. 
tation, as well as Joſephus doth, and the whole Primitive 
Church before Hieroni, which certainly ought in no caſe to be 
diſregarded. . 

The whole controverſie concerning this part of the Chrono- 
logy of the World comes at laſt to this, Whether it be more 
probable that the Fews who lived under. the ſecond Temple 
(who then were the Truſtees to whom were committed the 
Oracles of God) whom the LXX. followed in their verſion, 
had the true reading, or the Ta/mudick Jews after their di/- 
perſion and baniſhment from their Country, when they were 
diſcarded by God himſelf from being his people, when he broke 


up houfe among them at the deſtrution of Jeruſalem and- the 
Temple. 
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Temple. But if the Reader deſire further ſatisfattion concern- 
ing this difference of this Chronology of the LXX. from that 
of the preſent Hebrew Copies, he may conſult the learned diſſer- 
' Proleg. ad bill. tation of the late learned Biſhop of Cheſter upon the LXX. 
Palyglot. cap 9. and the latter diſcourſes of 1ſaac Voſſins on this ſubje&t.  Set- 
4 $6, 63, Os. ting aſide then the controverſie between the preſent Hebrew 
[ſaac Voſſius de ; ; . ' , : 
LXX. taterp.&+ Copies and the LXX. in point of integrity and incorruption 
erat. mund. Which I meddle not with, I cannot but ſubſcribe to the judg- 
ment of our judicious Hiftorian, Sir #. Rawleigh : That if we 
Hiſtory of the /ook over all and do not haſtily;ſattsfie our underſtanding with the 
World,p.1.4.2. firſt things offered, and thereby being ſatiated do ſlothfully and 
c. 1. ſet.7. qdrowfily fit down, we ſhall find it more agreeable rather to follow 
the reckoning of the LXX. who according to ſome editions make 
it above 1072 years between the Flood and Abraham's Birth, 
than to take away any part of thoſe 352 years given, For if we 
adviſedly conſider the ſtate and countenance of the World, ſuch as 
it was in Abraham's time, yea before Abraham was born, we ſhall 
find that it were very ill done of us by following =_ without 
the zuide of reaſon, to pare the time over deeply between Abra- 
ham and the Flood ; becauſe in cutting them too near the quick, 
the reputation of the whole ſtory might perchance bleed thereby, 
were not the Teſtimony of the Scriptures ſupream, ſo as no objettion 
can approach it ; And that we did not follow withall thu precept 
of St. Auſtin, that whereſoever any one place in the Scriptures 
may be conceived diſagreeing to the whole, the ſame ts by ignorance 
of miſ-interpretation underſtood. For in Abraham's time all the 
then known ports of the world were peopled : all Regions and 
Countries had their Kings, FXgypt had many magnificent Cities, 
aud ſo had Palaſtine and all bordering Countries ; yea all that 
part of the world beſides as far as India : and thoſe not built with 
ſticks, but of hewn ſtones, and defended with Walls and Rampiers, 
which magnificence needed a parent of more antiquity than thoſe 
other men have ſuppoſed. And therefore where the Scriptures 
are plaineſt and beſt agreeing with reaſon and nature, to what end 
ſhould we labour to beget doubts and ſcruples, or draw all things 
into wonders and marvels? giving alſo ſtrength thereby to com- 
mon cavillers, ana to thoſe men's apiſh brains who only bend their 
wits to find impoſſubilities and monſters in the ſtory of the world 
and mankind. - Thus far that excellent Hiſtorian, whoſe words 
deſerve conſideration, Thus much for the firſt objection, 
The 
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they were ſelf-originated, or came not from any other place. 
This was the pretence of the eAgyptians, Greciens, ancient 1n- 
habitants of Italy, and others. But how little reaſon we have 
to give credit to theſe pretences, will appear on theſe accounts. 
1. The impoſſubility in nature that mankind ſhould be produced 
in ſuch a way as they imagined, which we have manifeſted al- 
ready in Qur diſcourſe of the Origin of the Univerſe. 2. That 
the Nations which pretended this, were never able to give 
ſufficient evidence of it to any other Nation which demanded 
it ; which is manifeſt by their want of any certain records of 
their ancient times, which is fully proved in our diſcourſe in 
the firſt book of the want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtortes. 
3- The only probable reaſon, which induced theſe Nations to 
make themſelves Aborigines, was, becauſe they ſuppoſed them- 
ſelves to be the firſt Inhabitants of the Countries they lived in, 
which although I may allow to the -£gypriaxs, and ſome other 
ancient Nations, yet I cannot do it to the Hellens or Greeks, 
who moſt vainly and arrogantly pretended to it. Which be- 
cauſe it may give more light into the greateſt antiquitzes of 
Greece, and ſome other Nations than hath been yet diſcovered 
or taken notice of, and becauſe it may further tend to clear 
the truth of the Scriptures, as to the Origin of Nations, I ſhall 
more particularly enquire into the firſt Plantation of Greece. 
That it was firſt inhabited by ſome of 2Moab's pofterity, is out 
of queſtion with all thoſe who preferr the moſt ancient and un- 
doubted records of Scripture before the fabulous impoſtures of 
men's brains. But by whoſe immediate poſterity the Country 
of Greece was firſt inhabited, is not yet fo clear as it hath tezn 
generally preſumed to be, by moſt who had rather follow the 
diftates of others; than ſpend time in ſuch enquiries themſelves: 
Which yet certainly are ſo far from being unworthy men's 'la- 
bour and induſtry, that nothing tends more clearly to advance 
the truth of Scripture-hiſtory, than the reconciligg the ant!- 
quittes of the elder Nations to what we find delivered of the 
plantation of the world from the poſterity of Noah. As to 
this particular therefore of the firſt p/antation of Greece, I ſhall 
firſt propound the opinion generally embraced among learned 
men, and then ſhew how far it is defective, and what other 
more true account may be given of it. It is evident from 1Mo- 

: X XxX X ſes, 
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ſes, Gen. 10. 5. that the poſterity of Japhet took poſſeſſion of 
the Iſies of the Gentiles, i. e. according to the Hebrew 1diom, 
not only ſuch as are properly ſo called, but all thoſe Conntytes 
which lay much upon the Sea, being at any diſtance from Pale- 
ſt ine,eſpecially ſuch as lay hetween the Ocean and Mediterranean 
Sea; and fo both Greece and Italy come under the name of 
the Iſles of the Geztiles. Among the ſons of Fapher none is 
conceived fo probable to have firſt peopled Greece, as he whoſe 
name was preſerved among the Inhabitants of Greece with ve- 
ry little alteration. And fo as the Medes from Madai, the 
Ayrians from Aſſur, the Thracians from Thiras, by the like 
Analogy-the lonians from JFavan. From which it is obſerva- 
ble, that although among the Greeks themſelves, the Tonians 
were but as one divi/ion of that people which inhabited Greece, 
yet other Nations comprehended all under the name of 7onians. 
For which we have ſufficient evidence from Heſychins and the 
He/ch.wv."lav- Scholiaſt on Ariftophanes. Oi BdeCagyr Tis "Exanvas "Iaves aiyuay, 
re. Scoe. 48 & ith Heſychins ; and more to this purpoſe the Scho/iaft ſpeaks. 
Mp. Ildymes Tv "ExAnvas "Iaovas of BagCarz hahey. For "Idris with 
the Inſertion of the eolick Digamma ( which is always done 
Stephanu; d& when two Vowels meet) is laipores, j, e, Favones, and Stepha- 
Uro. v. Tov. ws Byhantins tells us, that from 'I='sy comes'Ior, and ſo Homer, 


oe A 
Acharnen/. 


How. 1, u. "Er:  BotwTel ); 'Itores *AX0gammares 


And Dionyſus Periegetes reckons up lay as one of the Ri- 
vers of Arcadia, 


Diony/. 4. 416. "Era wines 6 Keg hrs bye pic ey 'Iowy. 


And which much confirms this opiniong:the Hebrew word for 
7Zavan before the points added by the Maſorites, viz, 11) bears 
a perfect Analogy with the Greek "lov; and 11) YR in Scrip- 
ture is taken for Greece; and ſo Dan.8.21. Alexander is called 
i 1755, which the LXX render #aoma05 $axivey; and For! 
3: 6. Tou have ſold my ſons 21 0 ©3217 to the ſons of Javan, 
Le, to the Greeks, as it is generally underſtood, But as 7a- 
van cannot be ſuppoſed to have come into theſe pzrts without 
his family, ſo it is generally preſumed that there are no obſcure 
tyot-ſteps left of Favar's eldeſt fon, Eliſha's ſeating himielf in 


Greece. 
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Greece, For from him Joſephus derives the name 'Awazis,: with 


whom the Feruſalem 4p mg concurrs, Afontauns from 
thence derives the name Elrs, 


F2Z 


m whence he ſuppoſeth the .-. Montan. 


Greeks are called #aamss. Bochartws finds the cleareſt remain- Phaleg. p. 24- 


«ders of Eliſha in Els, the Game with Pelopouneſ%, one part of 
which by Homer is called Al;//um ; thence Fz+. 27.7. we read 
of the purple end ſcarlet from the Iſes of Elitha , which makes 


it moſt probable to be that part of Greece which lay upon the Bochart, Pha- 


lonian Sea, where the beſt purple next to the Tyrian was found, {4+ 43+ £4p-1% 


as the learned Bochartis hath demonſtrated from ſeveral Au- 
thors. This is now the ſubſtance of the generally-received 
- account concerning the plantation of Greece from the poſteri- 
ty of Noah. Which if it be taken as to that peop/e which did 
at length poſſeſs Greece, I ſee no reaſon to diſapprove it; but 
if it be extended to the firſt plantation of Greece, 1 ſee as little 
to embrace it. That we may therefore judge more freely of 
the firſt Inhabitants of Greece, it is requiſite we take an ac- 
count of it from thoſe who profeſs themſelves molt verſed in 
their own Antiquities, who may in a matter of this nature 
which is atteſted by the common conſent of the moſt learned 
Antiquaries of Greece, be the more credited, in that what they 
thus deliver, may be ſuppoſed to come from an ancient and 
undoubted Trad:tion. 

It is *evident therefore, from the judgment of the moſt 
learned and judicious, even of the Greeks themſelves, that 
Greece was firſt inhabited by a people by them called Barba- 
ro:,"1.c. a people different*from them in language and manners. 
So Fphorus, whom Polybizs commends as the beſt Writer of 
the Greek Antiquities," faith that Greece was inhabited by a 
barbarows people before the Hellens came into it. And Feca- 
tew Mileſus cited by Strabo concerning Peloponneſus, 3n T23 
9 EMAivey Oxncey airy BagCagt, Which Strabo himſc!f not 
only believes of Peleponneſns, but of all Greece, that it was 


Sed. 11. 


xeTUxia BagCaguy T6 miner, anciently a Plantation of Barbari- Grozy. 1. 7. 


ans ; the ſame is affirmed by Ariftor/e writing of the Common- F. Scheliey. 
P0401, 0 4. 


wealth of the Tegeates concerning Arcadia, that before its be- 
ing poſſeſſed by the Arcadians, it was inhabited by a bar5arom 
people, who becauſe they were expulſed their Country before 
moon-riſing, the Arcadians called themſelves exam: Whe- 
ther that be the ground of that vain-glorions boaſt ( of which 

| X xXx 2 many 


V. 262. 
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reaſons are given by learned men) I here diſpute not ; 


it is ſufficient that we find the Grecians were not the firſ-who 


pled any of theſe ſeveral places ; which is likewiſe atteſted 
bo Redken, Thucydzdes, and others,-whoſe teſtimonies we ſhall 
afterwards produce. It being then evident that the Grecians 
were not the firſt who inhabited that Country after from 
them called Greece, it follows to be inquired what this 
barbarous people was, and from whence they came. Strabo 
hath given us in a large Catalogue of the names of many of 
them, as the Dryopes, Caucones, Leleges, beſides the Aones, Tem- 
bices, Hyantes, and many others ; but theſe ſeem not to have 
been that ancient people, but rather ſome latter Caf#lings of 
the Cartans, who, as Thucydides tells us, did very often make 
inroads upon the quarters of Greece, That people which had 
the largeſt ſpread, and greateſt Antiquity, was the Pelaſgi : 
thence Peloponneſus was anciently called Nweaoxa. Stephanus 
Eyzantius T*heTorvhos Tels emuriuiar, Amia, Tiraryia and 'Ap- 
ys: and Apollodorus ſaith, that the Peloponneſians were anci- 
ently called Pelaſgi; and Enripides, : 


ITeAaTy@TA5 wv0udTuls 7 Teas 
Aarass. 


Ard elſewhere, 


Ileany Naaryi, Aaytidui ms Seirieoy. 

Theſe Pelaſgi were not only in Peloponneſus, but in Attica too, 
as appears by Strabo, where he ſaith the Nation of the Pelaſgz 
did inhabit, and by the Athenians ( that is after their mix- 
ture) they were called mauoyi, Storks, -Na Tw Taevlw for 
their frgquent removals from place to place : and Pauſanias 
mentions their being under the Acronoli at Athens : that the 
were in Theſſaly, is evident from Heſychius, TImaozyl oi Sreouat* 
x, *ri0y of BagCaguy, x, WO am Tmacrys Ts AgrgI@& Yubwey 
Tmoxunnenmy;, Arcadia ſeems to have the firft or chief place 
of their reſidence, for the Arcadians who were accounted 
Tarauitea]e i9yn oj txxiver, do vindicate the founder of this 
Nation, whom they call Pelaſgus, to themſelves, and ſay he was 
an «vrix ww» among them, that is, the firſt who came _ 

that 
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that Country; for all thoſe, whoſe Original they knew not, 

they called them Terre filios, and genuinos terre. Panſanias In Arcad 
rightly conjeftures that he was the firſt man among them , 

not.as though he was alone, but becauſe the Chief Raler and 
Commander among them, and that brought them into the 
"Country ; but though they might fix themſelves about ,rcadia, 

it is evident they ſpread further; for Menecrates Eleates in Strabs, 1. 13. 
his book - of the founders of Cities, affirms that all the Seg- 

= of Greece called Jonica, beginning from Myc were firſt 

inhabited by the Felaſgi ; nay we find them yet much higher 

up in Epirms, who were, as Strabo tells us, the firſt founders 11s. 7 

of the famous Oracle of Dodona; for ſo Ephorws in him faith 

it was mae9597 idyvue, and that theſe were met Thu had. 
Iragiymoy dgzauimTu : thence the Poet, . 


Z40 dra Aaudovals Thar) 


And Heſd, 
Awfurly gnyrre Thaaooar ileavcy ner. 


Strabo further makes it evident, that they were agbarbarows 
prople which lived about Dodona, from the deſcription Ho- 
mer gives of them , 


duel 5 Srnct 


Set vaio” Vvanghmul, drifforod's yaudithuds. 


Which Philoſtratus beſt interprets when he faith they were i tmeg. 
auTrggdel ms 4 vmw xglarrvarulu + Bier, ſuch that thought 
the Gods were beſt pleaſed with their ſimplicity and ſeverity of 
life, and therein far different from the Grecian humour. Suz- 
das in Theſſalics ( cited likewiſe by Strabo) ſaith that the Tem- 
ple of Dodona was removed from.Scotuſa in Pelaſgia to Thefſala; 
which is confirmed by Herodotus in Enterpe, where he largely 
ſpeaks of the Temple.and Oracle at Dodona. Theſe Felaſgi con- 

ed not themſelves to Greece neither, but were diſperſed in- 
to. the neighbour Jlands, as Chios, Creet, Lesbos, Lemnos, Im- 
bro, Samos, as will appear afterwards ; and at laſt came into 
Raly, as is well known, and are thought to be the ſame =_ 
tne. 


Sed, 12. 
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the Tyrrhenians, and by ſome conceived to be the firſt founders 
of Rome, We ſee what a large ſpread the Pelaſgi had over 
Greece, which was divided after the Hellens began to appear, 
into 75 T«ecpxy and 73 txalwixer, as . Herodotus witnelleth ; 
and ſo theſe two appear to be a very different people from one 
another, and not the- ſame under different names as is com- 
monly thought. 

Which ſufficiently appears from their language, which was 
quite differgyt from one another. So Herodotus "Houy ci Ile- 
aaoyt fagtacr yrowy lures, they uſed a barbarous language : 
i. e. a language not underſtood by the Hellens ; who at firſt, 
had their chief reſidence in Theſſaly, from whence by degrees 
they came forwards into Greece, as Thucydides ſhews. For al- 
though the name of Hellens at laſt ſpread it ſelf over all the 
people of Greece, yet it was at firſt peculiar to that part of 
Theſſaly called Fthiots, and thence Homer calls them properly 
Hellens which followed Achilles from thence ; and it appears 
by Homer that there was a City there called "Eaaes, which as 
Stephanus de Urbibus tells us was there built by "Eaans, al- 
though he will not have him to be Heller the ſon of Deucalion, 
but the ſpn Pthius, wherein he is miſtaken; For Thyeydides 
plainly ſhews, that it was from Hellez the ſon of Dexcalion, 
that the name "Exanress came, and this Hellen lived in Pthiott, 
But although they were firſt in Prhots, yet they daily increa- 
ſing in numbers and power, by degrees they got all Theſſaly in- 
to their hands, of which one part was called 7&a«oxans; af- 
terwards under Dorus the ſon of Hellen they conquered Heſti- 
ef, that part of Theſſaly which lies under the Mountains 
Oſſa and Olympus ; from thence they were beaten back by the 
Cadmeans into Pindus, where the Greeks were firſt called 
Mayes, as Herodotus tells us ; from hence they went into 
Dryops, and thence into Peloponneſas, and there had the name 
Dorians ; but before their coming hither, they had firſt ſecu- 
red themſelves of the Hellens lying between Theſſaly and Pelo- 
ponneſus, and there they diſpoſleſt the Pelaſgi in all the Artick 
region ; who were now forced to ſubmit or to fly; they who 
ſubmitted, as moſt of them did, were incorporated into the 
Greeks, and became one people with them, and fo by degrees 


- loſt that former language which was peculiar to themſelves and 


wholly diſtinct from the Greek tongue, That the'Hellens did 
| thus 


__ 
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thus gradually come into Peloponneſus, is evident from the 
names of people and places common to Theſſaly and Peloponneſus 
which came from hence, that though the Greeks left the Ci- 
ties behind them, yet they carried moſt of the names along 
with them, Thus the Achei, Tonians, and AEolians, and Do- 
rians in Peloponneſus came from thoſe of the ſame names in 
Theſſaly; and ſo likewiſe the names of theſe following Regions 
2nd Crties were common to both, as Ellopia, Eftiea, Eretria, 
and Oropos, Graia, Lariſſa, Pſophis, Iton, Oecalia and very many 


others. Salmaſins ſeems to be of opinion, that the Pelaſgi ne- De Helen. p. 
ver uſed any language diſtint from the Hellens ; but beſides 3's: 


that it is diretly contrary to M teſtimony of Herodotus, the 
arguments he produceth for it are very weak. The firſt is 
becauſe the Pelaſgi that went into JTtaly, did uſe the Greek 
tongue, from their calling Azylla Cre, from «193, a word pro- 


nounced from one on the Walls; and becauſe the Arcades « 


uſed only the Greek language in the e/£olian Dialett, which E- 
vander carried with him into Jraly, and from which moſt of 
the o!4 Roman language was derived. But doth not Herodotus 
expreſly ſay, that after the mixture between the Greeks and 
Pelaſzi theſe by degrees loſt their own. proper language and 
made uſe of the common Greek tongue ? Yet afterwards too it 
is evident from Herodotus in ſome places, as at Crotona, they 
did uſe a language different from the Greek, His other ar- 
gument is, that the names of the eldeſt perſons mentioned were 
originally Greek ; but this is expreſly denied by Strabo who 
makes the contrary one of his frongeſt arguments, that the 


Barbarians did anciently inhabit Greece ; and inſtanceth jn-Ce- 


crops, Codrus, «/£olus, Cothus, Drymas, Crimanus. Thus we 
have abundantly proved againſt the common opinion, that 
Greece was not firſt pcopled by the Hellens, or the poſterity 
of Eliſa, although theſe did afterwards come to the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of Greece. | 


It remains that we ſhew whence theſe Pelaſgi came, and of SeF, 1g. 


whoſe poſterity they were, and what the language was which 
was uſed by them. He that gave the name to this people ac- 
cording to the Greciaz fables, was one Pelaſgus, which none 
will wonder at among them, whoſe conſtant cuſtom it was, 
(partly by rcaſon of their [gnorance of the true account of their 
names, and partly by their pride that they might not ſeem ig- 
norant 
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norant of any thing) when they meet with any names of peo- 
ple, to find out ſome perſon near it who was the founder of 
them. Thus Attica from A#es, it being anciently called 
Axmmn, and Cranae from Cranaus, «A gialea from eAgialeus, 
Mauritania from Maurns, Scythia from one Scythes, Galatea 
from Galates, and thus in multitudes of other names. But 
from the name. Pelaſgi we may probably find out the true foun- 
der of the people, allowing that variation which is uſually 
cauſed through the Greeks melting the harſher words of the 
Eaſtern languages into a ſound fit for their more delicate pa- 
lates, as Is evident in the comparing the names of the Prophets 
in Hebrew, with what theyggge in the Greek verſion. Thus 
the Pelaſzi may with great” probability be derived from 
192, Thahg ; for which we have the concurrerifTeſtfimony of 
two learned perſons, Grotjus and Salmaſins, who are contented 
to mention it, without bringing much evidence of reaſon for 
it, What they only touch at, we ſhall endeavour to make 
out more at large ; which we ſhall do by removing the great 
preſumptions againſt it, and laying down the probabilities for 
it, The great preſumptions lying againſt it are; for that the 
Ies of the Nations fell-to the poſterity of Fepheth, and that 
Phaleg lived with Eber in Cha/dea, For the firſt, it muſt be 
acknowledged that the greateſt part of the' Countries lying 
vpon the Ocean and Mediterranean, were in the time when 
Aoſes wrote ſo inhabited ; not that the habitations of the 
Jons of Noah, had their bounds and limits ſet them either by 
God or Noah, but that the poſterity of Japhet did chietly ad- 
dreis themſelves to thoſe parts which lay towards Europe ; 
but yet not ſo, as to exclude any of the poſterity of Sem, if 
their neceſſities .for further room made it neceffary for them 
to ſeek for habitations further abroad. For we can have no 
reaſon to think, that becauſe the chief of Sem's poſterity did 
live together, therefore zone of them went further off, which 
neceſſity would put them upon becauſe of their great increaſe ; 
for we read of Fhaleg and others, that beſides thoſe in direct 
line to Abraham ( whoſe Genezlogy it was Moſes his great de- 
ſhgn to recount ) they begat many other ſons and darghters, 
which would make it neceffary for them, to ſeek their habita- 
tions further abroad. And that Phaleg and Ragan did fo, we 
have the expreſs teſtimony of Epiphanins, 2x4 », Pa;gv cies 


| 1. of ' "oF wt 40, a. 
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ward Phaleg and Ragau diverted toward the Clime of Enrope, 

to part of Scythia, and were joyned with thoſe Nations from 

which the Thracians aroſe, Several things make this not fo 

improbable as ſome have imagined it to be ; for firſt, it is the 

conſtant acknowledgment of all ſober inquirers into the origi- 

xal of the Greeks, that Greece was firſt peopled from Scythia ; 

and indeed almoſt all the Nations in Europe have come out of 

that Country : beſides there is evidence of it, even in the Gre- 

cian Fables; for Promethews ( from whom the Greeks derived 

themſelves) is fanſied by them to lie bound in Mount Cauca- 

ſw, which muſt be ſuppoſed to be the Country from whence 

he came. Again, it is evident already that the Fellens came 

not into Greece before it was peopled b the Felaſgi, and that 

theſe had different language ml cuſtoms from one another ; 

now then in all probability, although the poſterity of Eli/a 

might come firſt down from Scythia into thoſe parts, and ſeat 

themſelves in Aacedonia and Theſſaly, where they had in pro- 

bability more than room enough at firſt and a Country to their 

defire : they might be willing to permit the poſterity of Phaleg 

to paſs on further ; for in thoſe firſt plantations we cannot 

otherwiſe conceive, but that the /aſt comers muſt be the furtheſt 

goers ; unleſs ny had ſtrength enough to drive the former 

inhabitants out of their ſeats whereof they were already poſ- 

ſefſed, as the Scythians did afterwards, and ſo the Heilens : So 

then the poſterity of Phaleg being forced to quit their own 

Country becauſe of the multitude of inhabitants, muſt be ſup- 

poſed to take that courſe, where in probability they might find 

an empty ſeat fit for them to dwell in ; thence they come to- 
wards Europe; for they ſaw how the poſteriry of Sem did ſpread 

its ſelf Eaſtward already, and Cham Sou: hward, and coming to 

part of that vaſt Country of Scyrbia, which was both already 

taken up and not ſo convenient an habitation for them. they 

draw downwards towards 7hractz, and there the poſterity of 

Thiras, from whom the Thracians came, had already poſſeſſed 

themſelves ;_ paſſing further into 7 heſſaly, they tind that alrea- 

dy planted by ſome of the poſter:cy of 5li/a; but as yet but ſcant 

= thin of. inhabitants; therefore they diſperſe thernſblves 
up 
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up and down through ſome part of Epirm, moſt part of F/las, 
and ſome paſs into Peloponneſss, where they fix themſelves 
chiefly upon-efrcadia, and thehce ſpread up and down by gde- 
grees towards'the Sea-fide ; tor we cannot but think that the 
Maritime parts were the laſt 9 partly for fear of ano- 


ther deluge, partly for want of conventency of Navigation, moſt 
of their travels being by Land ; and partly when Navigation 
grew more int »ſe for fear of Pirates, who drove a great trade 
upon the Coaſts of Greece in elder times, as is moſt evident 
from Thucyd:des in the beginning of his Hiſtory. Thus we 
have a reaſonable account given of the Pelaſzi their firſt comin 
into Gre:ce, and how by degrees the Hellens came to pofleſs 
their Country, and what a fair pretence the Arcadians had to 
boaſt of the greateſt —_— their Country being probabl 
firſt peopled by the Pelaſgi of any part of the whole Cherſoneſs, 
and the ſeat of the leader of the whole compapy whom they 
call ! elaſgws, and the Scriptures Fhaleg. . 

Having thus far cleared the Antiquities of Greece as to the 
firſt planters of it, whom we have evidenced to have been the 
Pelaſgi, and theſe derived from Peleg, it will be no great diffi- 
culty to reſolve what lauguage they brought along with them, 
which muſt be ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that uſed in the 
family from whence Peleg or Phaleg came, as to the ſubſtance 
of it, although it might admit as great-variation of Dialef# 
from it as the Chaldee or Syriack doth, But this I will not 
only ſuppoſe, but offer theſe probabilities for the proof of it ; 
the firſt is, the agreement of the ancient Greek language with 
the Hebrew in many of its primitive words ; and here we have 
a moſt rational and probable account given of it ; which is, 
the Greeks mixing with the Pelaſgi, and both coming to be 
one people, they muſt needs retain many'of the old words 
uſed by the Pelaſe; in their Greek language ; which are evi- 
dently of an Faftern extrattion, the ground of which cannot 
with ſuch probability be fetched from Cadmw and the Pheni- 
riens, becduſe it is not ſo cafie admiffion of a foreign Lan- 
guage after the perfetFion of their own, unleſs by long tratt of 
time, or great numbers over-running the former people, nei- 
ther of which can be fo truly affirmed of Cadmw and his com- 


pany ; fpr they were ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelf 


ending his days in 1/irinun, neither was their fpread fo large 
| as 


Chap.4. The Divive Authortty of the Scriptures aſſerted. Fir © 
as that of the Pelaſgi, who were before poſſefſors of the "Th 
try ; and it is continually” ten how impoſſible it # for any - 
Conquerors, as the Greeks were, to bring their own kmguage 
ſo into a place, where ſome of the former are fatfered 
to live, and not to retain many of their old words a 
them, and ſo make the Language mixt of both, as it is in 
- all Nations conquered by the Romans ; the Roman not being 
purely - pers by any, but corrupted with a mixtwre of the 
former Language in uſe among them. The ſecond a 
is from the different pronunciation and diale&s in uſe in the 
Greek language ; of which no account ſo likely can be given, as 
the mixture with different Languages. This is moſt evident 
in the Dorick Diale#; for the Dorians inhabiting probably 
where moſt of the Pelaſgi had been, their prommciation and 
diale# comes the neareſt to the Eaſtern of any of the Greeks : 
For in the Dortck Dialet# the T1a7#eows or broad pronuncia- 
tion, is moſt taken notice of : So he in Theocritms upbraids 
the Dorians, in T\eT«#«odÞmv «Tae, they ſpeak every thing 
very broad ; which anſwers to the pronunciation of the Eaſtern 
Languages ; beſides, the Dorick Dialett delights much in ad- 
ding 4 to the end of words, which beſides that it is the cuſtom 
of Eaſtern Tongues, eſpecially the Syriack, it doth much widen 
the pronunciation. The third Argument is from the remazn- 
ders of the Eaſtern Tongues-in thoſe places, eſpecially where 
the Pelaſgi had been, The Pelaſgi are much taken notice of 
for their frequent removes and travelling from one place to a- 
nother ; which I ſuppoſe was chiefly after the Hellens had con- 
quer'd the Country where they dwelt, then they were forced to 
go ſeek better habitations abroad ; thence Strabo calls the 
Nation of the Pelaſgi mairrary %; Taxy 73 510 woys imaract- Lib. x. 
#{s: and elſewhere that they were TAaay;s Tis weams 75 Te- 
Aaidy Trars vu, they went up and down to a great part of 2Zib. 12, 
Emrope ; but we may ſuppoſe them to have made their firft 
and chief reſort to the-neighbour _ to Greece ; where we 
ſhall ſee what evidence they left of their /anguage there, The 
firſt land we meet with them in, is Creete ; ſo Strabo ſpeak- 2:4. x. 
ing of them, % 38 Tis Kenn Tareixer agprecoy; os ano Owness ; 
that a Colony of them lived in Creete, for whidl# he voucheth 
Homer's authority : 
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.It is evident then that the Pelaſgi were in Creete, Now 


moſt of the Cretan words are of an Eaſtern extra#ton, if we 
believe the learned Bochartus, who hath promiſed a diſcourſe 


Col. 1.1.c.15. on that ſubject 3 beſides Creete we find the Pelaſgi in Chios, 


x) jou 5 dragus bavmey Neananyes gant This ts Ormenics, faith Stra- 
bo, the Inhabitants of Chios ſay that the- Pelaſg: of Theſſaly 
were their firſt Inhabitants ; and here the fore-named learned 
perſon hath derived the Name Chios, the Mountain Pelineus, 
and the Wine Arviſium, all from the Eaſtern languages. The 
next we find them in, is Lesbos, % 33 Thu Asobor Nenaoyay gighy- 
x«71, which from them was called Felaſgia, faith Strabo, whoſe 
name is likewiſe fetched out of the Eaſt, By Bochartus fur- 


Geogy. p. 2, 1.1, ther we find them in Lemnos and Imbros : ſo Anticlides in 


Strabo, avezT%s prom Tieaagyis Ta migh Miuvor "Iubegr xm; Con- 
cerning whoſe names, ſee Bochartus 82, I know that learned 
Author makes the Phenicians the Authors of all theſe names, 
from no other ground generally, but becauſe they are of an 
Eaſtern derivation; but according to what we have laid down, 
we may yield to the thing it ſelf, and upon clearer grounds ; 
for of ſome of theſe lands he ingenuouſly confelleth- he can 
find no evidence of the Phenicians being in them. Phenices 
in hu Inſuls habitaſſe nuſquam legimus : but we find it very plain, 
that in thoſe very 1//ands the Pelaſgi inhabited ; and whether 
account then be more probable, let the Reader judge. One 
thing more I ſhall inſiſt on, which is the Original of* the S2- 
mothracian Myſteries : That theſe were as to their names from 


. the Eaſtern languages, is now acknowledged by all learned men, 


the Cabiri being ſo evidently derived from 25, which ſigni- 
fies ſtrength and power, i. e. the Dii potes, ſo Cabiri is ex- 
plained by Yarro and Tertullian, and the particular names of 
the ſeveral Cabiri MY the Scholiaſt on Apollonins, 
*AE 15905, *AEtbragon, *AErixaga& and KdSwa® are very handfom- 
ly explained hy that learned and excellent Bochartns from the 
Eaſtern languages ; only he will needs have thera derived from 
the Phenicians, whereas Herodotus expreſly tells us that they 
were 
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were from the. Pelaſgi, whoſe words ore theſe ; Ins 3 re Ke- Lib. 2, 
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ex <Farauldrior We ſee evidently by this, that the Sq- 
mothracians derived their Myſteries from the Pelaſgi; and with- 
out all queſtion they had their names from thence, whence 
they derived their Myſteries : And to this purpoſe it is fur- 
ther obſervable, that as the old Hetrurians were certainly a 
Colony of the Pelaſgi, upon their removal out of Greece ; 66 


Voſſins obſerves that the old Hetruſcan language ( fere 4 Syris ha- P*1a0l4-2-<.57. 


bet cunita ſacrorum nomina) hath almoſt all the ſacred appella- 
tions from the Eaſtern tongues. For which purpoſe it is fur- 
ther obſervable, which Grotins takes notice of, that the jus 
pontificum Romanorum was. taken a great part from the He- 
truſei, and the Hetrurians had it ab Hebr eis out of the Eaſtern 


parts, 
| By all which I cannot conceive but this opinion, notwith= 
ſtanding its novelty, is adyanced to as high a degree of proba- 


bility, as any that ſtands on the like fonndations ; and not | 
only ſo, but it is an excellent cue to direCt us to the Labyrinth . 


of Antiquities, and gives us a fair account whence the Faftern 
Tongues came to be ſo much uſed among both the ancient 
Greeks and Hetrurians, One thing more this will help us to 
underſtand far better than any ſa/vo hath been yet uſed for it; 
which is the affinity ſpoken of by 4rius King of Lacedemon in 
his Letters to Ontas, between the Jews and Laced emonians : 
gugin & yearn may Te 1% Emagnamn % Tedxioy 3Tt env ad\aget 
% 371 ow En rjgdes Abend : which is explained by Joſephus thus: 
730/15 youpy TH, Wer os Y; ivos gw hire 'Ledeios x; Aaxidees- 
Kavies ns This Tegs 'ACoga dmionil@: They bad found in a book 
that the Jews and Lacedzmonians were of the ſame ſtock, from 
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their mutual relation to Abraham. Voſſius thinks the Original DeldolAr.ca z. 


of this was from thoſe of the poſterity of Anak, who came 
into Greece, and peopled Sparta, and would ſeem to have 
been of the poſterity of Abraham; or that they were partly of 
the poſterity of Abraham by Agar or Ceturah, and partly of 
the Canaenites driven out by Jobs: _ how mp _ 
is it (ſuppoſing Sparta peopled by the Canaamtes, which yet 
is not cy prot) that they ſhould .give out themſelves to be of 


that. 
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that flock which they had been expelled their Country by+ 
Pow the true dab of Abraham coming thither, as we 
have no ground for .it-but the bare aſſertion, ſo' we have this 
ſtrong evidence againſt it, that all that came from Abraham 
were circumciſed, as the 1matlires, Hagarens, &c. which we 
never read of among the Laced emonians, H. Grotius differs 
not much from the opinion of Yofſzws concerning the ground 
of this kindred between the Jews and Spartans : For in his 
notes on that place in the Maccabees, where it is ſpoken of, 
he gives this account of it. The Dorians, of whom the Spar- 


- tans were a part, came from the Pelaſgi ; the language of the 


Pelaſgi was different from that of the Greeks, as appears by 
Herodotus in his Clio : veur oi Tleaaogsi bayCagyy yrames Tiles, 
Now the Pelaſei ( faith he) are *392 diſperſi, a ſcattered Na- 
tion ; thence he ſuppoſeth theſe Pelaſg: or baniſhed people, to 
have come from the Confines of Arabia and Syria, in which 
the poſterity of Abraham and Ceturah had placed themſelves. 
But x. it is uncertain whether the poſterity of Abraham by 
Keturah were placed ſo near Canaan or no. I know Juris 
endeavours to tind the ſeat of all the ſons of Ceturab in Ara- 
tia; but Mercer gives veral not improbable reaſons why he 
conceives them placed. not in the Eaſt of Canaan, but in the 
Eaſtern parts of the world. 2. We have no evidence at all 
of any remove of theſe ſons of Abraham by Cetarah out of the 
parts of Arabia, ſuppoſing them placed there ; nor any reaſon 
why they Fhould be baniſhed thence. 43. That which was the 
badge of Abraham's poſterity, was never that we read of in »ſe 
among the Spartans, which was Circumci/ion., Indeed in much 
later Ages than this we ſpeak of, we read of a people among 
the Thracians who were circumciſed, whom the Greeks them- 
ſelves judged to be Jews. So Ariſtophanes brings the Odoman- 
tes in. - Tis my 'Odbuuar roy 734 m& ammivenres ar amomivegruy 
(&ith the Scholioſt) i, e. dr67i2.er, tamtirarrm 5 2 davrianomn o 
Gears Tae diddia x; amowwywire toy airs. Whereby it is plain 
that Circumciſion was in uſe among the Thracians ; for theſe 
Odomantes were (faith the Scholiaft ) a people of Thrace. peo? 
5 esris Isduivs rar. Tt feems it was a tradition among them 
that they were Jews. If fo, it ſeems moſt probable that they 
were ſome of the tex Tribes who were placed about Colchs, 
and the adjacent places : For Herodotus in Enterpe faith, _ 

tne 


Chap.q. The Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted... gy5 
the Syrions that lived about the Rivers Thermodon and Parthe- 
niw, learned Circumcifion from the Coleh;, of whom he faith, 
Moy milvryy Kiages & "Arhwrrion of *Artiomrys Rtmipurorrau 
dw dts ow aidbin. Only the Colchi, and Egyptians, and 
Ethiopians had originally the cuſtom of Circumciſion. Or elſe 
theſe Odomantes might be ſome of the diſperſed Jews in Ar- 
menia, where Strabo mentions,a Region called Odomantis, and Geage. 1. 12, 
ſd they retained the name of the place from whence they came, 
after their removal into Thrare, But what-ever theſe Odo- 
mentes were, they were far enough from the Spartans, who 
never were thus ſuſpeted of Fudaiſm, nor laught at for Cir- 
cumriſion. So that this opinion of Grotizs on that account 
ſeems not very probable. Bochartis, who hath been {6 happy 
in many other O—— yer _ gives hs _— ma 
depend upon the teſtimony of Claudine Iolaw in Stephanus Bt- n, phenic 
zantins, el fabulouſly derives the Jews from = Fud aus Le —_ _ 
Sparton, who, went from Thebes along with Bacchws into the 
ars ; which Spartonthey might confound with another Spar- 
ton, the Son of Phonorews, the Founder of Sparta ; which yet 
is rejected as a Fable by Pauſanias in Laconicis. Surely the 
Laced emonians were very ambitious of kindred with the Fews, 
that would claim it upon fuch grounds as theſe, eſpecially at 
ſuch a time when the people of the Fews were under diſtreſs, 
and their kindred might be like to coſt them ſo dear; And if 
they had never ſuch a mind to have claimed &indred with the 
Fews, they would certainly haye done it 'upon a more plauſible 
teſtimony than the Fable of one Claudirs Iolaws, that had nei- 
ther ſence nor reaſon in it; and yet ſuppoſing bis Pable true, 
it had been nothing to the purpoſe, without the linking ano- 
ther Fable to it, which was ſo groſs, that even the Greeks 
themſtlves were aſhamed of it, who were always the moſt da- 
ring forgers of Fables in the world. But let us fee further 
what the Divine ( as ſome have loved to call him ) Jof. Scalie Canon. fag. 
ger ſaith to it: All that he faith, is only a wonder or two at it : p- 33% 
nid magis mirum quam Lacedemonios ab Abraham prognatos 
eſſe, cc. and a refutation of an abſurd opinion, that Oebalus 
the Father of 7»ndarews, and Grandfather of Caftor, Pollux, 
and Helena, was the fame with Ebal, mentioned Gen, 10, 28. 
which there can be no reaſon for, ſince Ehal was the Son of 
Foktmm, and ſo of another race fram Abraham ; and _— 
0s 
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Sons were placed Faſtward, but mp Ocbalus was within an 
hundred years before the deſtruttion of Troy; but Phaleg Un- 
kle to Ebal, died 664 years before Oebalws in A. M. 1993, Thus 
far then we cannot find any plauſible account of this claim of 
kindred : but though it be an endleſs task to make good all 
the claims of kindred in the world, eſpecially to perſons of 
power and authority, yet there being no viſible intereſt or de- 
ſign which the Spartans could have in ſuch a claim, efpeci- 
ally at that time with a Nation generally hated and maligned 
by Heathen dolaters, we cannot ſuppoſe but there mult be 
ſome at leaſt plaufible ground for ſuch a perſuaſion among 
them. What if we ſhould conjefture that the Spartans might 
find in the Greek verſion of the Pentatench, which was much 
ſpread abroad at that time among the Sons of 1ſmael, one 
whoſe name makes the neareſt approach to their Cadmus, 
from whom they ſuppoſe themſelves derived ; for the youngeſt 
of 1/hmael's Sons was called Kedemah, Gen. 25. 15. which the 
Syriack renders Kedem; the very name of Cadmus'in the Eaſtern 
Tongues. But this being a light conjecture, I paſs it by, and 
return to the ſubjeft of our diſcourſe, which gives a plauſible 
account of the ground of this kindred We have already 
ſhewed that the Pelaſg: were the firſt who peopled Greece, 
(x7! mv *Enaz'ds atony emmaan, is Strabo's expreſſion of that 
Nation, that it ſpread over all Greece,) and withall it appears 
that the chief Seat of the Pe/2ſz; was in Arcadia, to which 
next adjoyns Laconia; and therefore- in all probability was 
eopled by them ; and belides, the Dortans ſprang from the 
Pelaſgr, and the Spartans were a part of the Dorians, as a 
rs alreaJy out of Grotiws ; ſo that what kindred the Pela(gi 
ad, was derived down to the Spartans; and we have mani- 
felted that theſe Pelaſgi were from t baleg, and. the Scripture 
tells us that Phaleg was the Son of Eber, from whom Abrabam 
came in a direct and lineal ſucceſſion. And, thus the Jews 
coming from Abraham, and the Spartans by the Pelaſgi from 
Phaleg, they both came out of the fame ſtock : For ſo Foſephns 
expreſſeth it, not that the Laced amonians came from Abraham, 
but that the Jews and they were both 97 #»% ws, our of the 
fame ftock, and 'both had relation to Abraham ; the Jews as 
coming in a direft line, the Spartans as deriving from Phaleg , 
from whom Abraham came, And thus much may now 4 
ce 
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fice to clear the firſt Plantation of Greece, and to ſhew how 
confonant it is to ſacred Scripture ; which I have taken the 
more pains in, becauſe of the ſerviceableneſs of this diſcourſe 
to that end, -and to ſhew what ſe may be made of this kind 
of Learning, for vindicating the honour of the ſacred Scrip- 
eures. 

The only thing remaining as to the Origin of Nations, is 
the peopling of that vaſt Continext of America, which I can- 
not think we have yet ſufficient information,” either concerning 
the paſſages thither, eſpecially Eaſt and North, or concerning 
any records the Indians have among themſelves abſolutely to 
determine any thing in it, It ſeems moſt probable that the 
ſeveral parts of it were peopled at ſeveral times, and from ſe- 
veral parts, eſpecially North and Eaſt ; 'but to go about abſo- 
lutely to determine from what Nation, in what Age, by what 
means they were firſt peopled, were a piece of as great confi- 
dence as ignorance, *till we have more certain diſcoveries of it. 
I chuſe therefore rather to referr the Reader to the bandyings #7. Grotium 
of this Controverſie in the many Writers about it, than to mg 
undertake any thing as to the deciſion of it. Only in the ge- 2% — 
neral it appears from the remaining tradition of the Flood, and con. 
many Rites and Cuſtoms uſed among them; that they had the /. Manaſſ? Ben, 
ſame original with us, and- that there can be no argument 47. Spez. 1{- 
brought againſt it from themſelves, ſince ſome Auebors tell us, gre, © - 
that the eldeſt. Accounts and Memoires they have, do not Cx- »alitir Ameri. 
ceed 800 years backward ; -and therefore their Teſtimony can canis. 
be of no validity in a matter of fo great Antiquity, as the Ori- 
gin of Nations is, 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Origin of the "Heathen Mythology. 


That there were ſome remainders of the ancient hiſtory of the 
World preſerved in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperſion. 
How it came to be corr : by decay of knowledge, increaſe 
of Idolatry, confuſion ages. An enquiry into the cauſe 
of that. Difficulties againſt the common opinion that languages 
were confounded at Babel, Thoſe difficulties cleared, Of the 
fabulouſneſs of Poets, The particular ways whereby the Heathen 
Mythology aroſe. Attributing the general hiſtory of the World 
to their own Nation. The corruption of Hebraiſms, Alte- 
ration of names. Ambiguity of ſence in the Oriental languages, 
Attributing the ations of many to one perſon , as in Jupiter, 
* Bacchus, &c. The remainders of Scripture-hiſtory among the 
Heathens, The names of God, Chaos, formation of man a- 
mong the Phanicians. Of Adam among the Germans, FX.- 
gyptians, Cilicians. Adam wxder Saturn, Cain among the 
Pheenicians. Tubal-Cain and Jubal xxder Vulcan and Apollo, 
Naamah zxder Minerva. Noah nder Saturn, Janus, Pro- 
metheus aud Bacchus, Noah's three ſons under Jupiter, 
Neptune, xd Pluto, Canaan wader Mercury, Nimrod un- 
der Bacchus, og under Prometheus. Of Abraham and 
Haac among the Phanicians. Jacob's ſervice under Apollo's. 
The Rarni/xe from Bethel. Joſeph under Apis. Moſes wr- 
der Bacchus, Joſhua ander Hercules. Balaam wnder the 
old Silenus, 


Se. 1, = E main particulars contained in the Scriptures con- 


cerning the Hiſtory of Ancient Times being thus far 
cleared, there remains only that evidence which there is of 
the truth of the hiſtorical part of thoſe eldeſt times, in thoſe 
foot-ſteps of it which are contained in the Heathen Mythology. 
For we cannot conceive, that ſince we have manifeſted that all 
mankind did come from the poſterity of Noah, that all thoſe 
paſſages which concerned the Hiftory of the World, ſhould be 
preſently obliterated and extinguiſhed among them, but ſome 
kind of tradition would be ſtill preſerved, althouzh by degrees 
It 


- 
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it would be ſo much altered for want of certain records to pre. 
ſerve it in, that it would be a hard matter to diſcover its ors. 
gina} without an exact comparing it with the true Hiftory it 
{elf from whence it was firſt taken. For it fared with this 7ys- 
dition of the firſt ages of the world, as with a perſon who 
hath a long time travelled in foreign who by the varie- 
ty of Climes and Countries may be fo far altered from what he 
was, that his own relations may not know him upon his re- 
turn, but only by ſome certain marks which he hath in his 
body, by which they are affured, that however his complexion 
and viſage may be altered, yet the perſon is the ſame ſtill, 
Thus it was in this original tradition of the world ; through its 
continual paſſing from one age to another, and the various 
humours, tempers, and defigns of men, it received ſtrange diſ- 
guiſes and alterations as to its outward favour and complexion ; 
but yet there are ſome ſuch certain marks remaining on it, by 
which-we find out its true original. Two things then will be 
the main ſubject of our enquiry. here. 1. Fy what means the 
original tradition came to be altered and corrupted. 2. By what 
marks we may diſcern its true original, or what evidences we 
have of the remainders of Scripture-hiſftory in the Heathen Ay- 
' , 
1. Concerning the means whereby the Tradition by degrees 
came to be corrupted. There may be ſome more general, and 
others more particular. The general cauſes of it were ; 

1. The gradual decay of knowledge and increaſe of Barbariſm 
in the world ; occaſioned by the want of certain records to 


— the ancient Hiſtory of the World in : Which we at 3 r. c.1, 
ge diſcourſed of in our entrance on this ſubject. Now in *#- 6. 


the decay of knowledge, there muſt needs follow a ſudden 
and ſtrange alteration of the memory of former times, which 
-hath then nothing to preſerve it, but the moſt uncertain re- 
port of fame, which alters and diſguiſeth things according to 
the bumonrs, and inclinations, and judgments of thoſe whoſt 
hands it pafſeth through. 

2. The gradual increaſe of 7dolatry in the world : which be- 
gan ſoon after the diſperſion of Natrons, and in whoſe age, we 
cannot at ſo great a diſtance and in ſo great obſcurity preciſely 

ine; but as ſoon as 7dolatry came in, all the ancient tra- 
dition was made ſubſervient in order to that end ; and thoſe per- 
L112 ſons 
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fons whoſe memories were preſerved in ſeveral Nations, by de- 
grees came to be worſhipped under diverſities of names;and ſuch 
things were annexed to the former traditions as would tend 
moſt to advance the.greateſt ſuperſtition in the world. 

3. The Corfu/on of Languages at Babel, was one great reaſon 
of corrupting the ancient tradition of the world, For in ſo 
great variety (as ſuddenly happened) of Languages in the 
world, it cannot be conceived but ſuch things which might be 
preſerved in ſome uniform manner, had all Nations uſed the 
ſame /anguage, would through the diverſity of [dioms and Pro- 
perties of ſeveral Tongues be ſtrangely altered and diſguiſed, as 
will appear afterwards. This alteration of Languages in the 
world upon the confuſion of Tongues at Babel, brought as 
great a confuſion into the original tradition, -as it did among 
thoſe who were the deſigners of that work. 

And becauſe this ſubject of the original and cauſe of this di- 
verſity of languages among men, doth both tend to explain the 
preſent ſubject, and to clear the truth of Scripture-hiftory, I ſhall 
a little further enquire into it. Chiefly on this account, becauſe 
it is pretended that ſuch a confuſion is needleſs which'is deliver- 
ed in Scripture, for the producing ſuch diverſities of languages, 
which would ariſe through mere length of time, and the varie- 
ties of Climes and Cuſtoms in the world. But if we only ſpeak 

Y. Mer. Caſaub. Concerning the ſence of Moſes about it, the enquiry is of greater 
#4. linguis p.3. difficulty than at firlt view it ſeems to be. For it is pretended 
Cc. that Moſes no-where ſpeaks of a diverſity of languages, as we 
underſtand it, but only of a confuſion of their ſpeech who were 

at Babel, which might well be, although they all uſed the ſame 

language ; that is, there might be a confuſion raiſed in their 

minds, that they could not underſtand one another ; their xo- 

tions of things being diſturbed, ſo that though they heard one 

word, they had different appreben/iohs of it : ſome thinking it 

Exercit. iu Cor. ſignified one thing-and ſome another : as Fulins Scaliger tells 
dan.259 ſe.1. us that the Jews he had converſed with, did not underſtand by 
it a multiplication of Tongues; but only by that confuſion their 

former no:10ns of things by the ſame words were altered. As 

if one called for 12R a ftoxe, one by that word underſtands lime, 

another water, another ſand, &c. this muſt needs produce a 

ſtrange confuſion among them, and enough to make them deſiſt 

from their work. But ſuppoſing no ſuch diviſion of _—_ 

there, 
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there, yet after their diſperfrox, which might be cauſed by the 

former confu/1on, by the different Laws, Rites, and ( »ftoms, Conr- 

merce, and Trading, and Tratt of Time, there would have riſen 

a diviſion of their ſeveral Tongues. But if there were ſuch a 

diviſion of Tongnes miraculouſly cauſed there (that as it is com- 

monly faid, all thoſe who were of the ſame language, went to- 

gether in their ſeveral companies ) whence comes it to paſs, 

that in their diſperſion we read of ſeveral families diſperſed, 

which uſed the ſame language after their diſperſion ? as all the 

ſons of Canaan mentioned, Gen.10.15,16,17,18. uſed the Cana- 

anitiſh tongue : in Greece, Javan and Eliſa had the ſame lan- 

guage. In :/£gypt, Miſraim and Pathruſim; in Arabia the ſons 

of Foktan and Chws; in Chald ea Aram and Uz the inhabitants 

of Syria, Maſh of Meſopotamia, Nimrod of Babylon, Aſſur of 

Aſſyria : whence comes it to paſs if their ſeveral Tongues were 

the cauſe of their diſperſion, that theſe ſeveral heads of families 

ſhould uſe the ſame tongue ? Another reaſon againſt the com- 

mon. opinion, is this, which ſeems to have a great deal of force 

in it. If rongues were divided at Babel as it is imagined; whence 

was it, that the nearer any Nation lay to thoſe who hall the pri- 

mitive language the Hebrew, they did participate more of that 

tongue than thoſe who were more remote, as is plain in the 

Chaldeans, Canaanites, Greeks, and others? whereas if their /an- 

guages were divided at Babel, they would have retained their _ 

own languages as well as others. This very argument prevailed 

fo far with the learned J{. Caſaubon, as appears by his adverſaria Djiatrib. de L. 

on this ſubjett ( publiſhed by the learned Dottor's ſon) as to Heb. p..17, 18. 

make him leave the common opinion, and to conclude the ſe- 

veral tongues to be only ſome variations from the Hebrew, but 

yet ſo as many new words were invented too. Hence he ob- 

ſerves that the Aſratick Greeks came nearer to the Hebrew than 

the European, And if this opinion hold true, it is the beſt Pag. 47. 

foundation for deriving other languages from the Hebrew : a 

thing attempted by the ſame learned perſon, as you may ſee in 

the book fore-cited, and endeavoured by Guichardus, Avenar ins 

and others, Thus we ſee there is no agreement in men's minds 

concerning the diviſion of gongues at Babel. . : 

But having ſet down this opinion with its reaſons, I ſhall Sect. 4+ 

not ſo leave the received opinion, but ſhall firſt ſee what may 

be ſaid for that, and leave the judgment concerning the pro- 
bability 
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bability of either to the underſtanding Reader. And-it ſeems 
to be grounded on theſe reaſons. 1x. That had it been left 
to men's own choice 3 there cannot be a ſufficient reaſon aſ- 
ſigned-of the diverſity of /anguages in the world. For there 
being one language Originally in the world, whereby men did 
repreſent their conceptions to one another ; we cannot ima- 
gine that men ſhould of themſelves introduce fo great an al- 
teration, as whereby to take off: that neceflary ſociety and con- 
verſe with each other, which even nature it ſelf did put men 
upon. Hence Calvin and others conclude that prodigit loco 
habenda eſt linguarum diverſitas ; becauſe there having been 
that freedom of converſe among men, it is not to be ſuppo- 
ſed they ſhould of themſelves, cut it off to their mutaal dif- 
advantage. But to this it is faid, that. the long tratt of time 
and diverſity of cuſtoms might alter the language. I grant it 
much, but not wholly ; and they would only therein differ in 
their languages, wherein their cuſtoms differed : ſo that there 
would remain ſtill ſuch an agreement as -whereby they might 
underſtand each other ; which it will be hard tv find in man 
of the eldeſt languages. As for the length of time, thoug 
that doth alter much in reference to words and phraſes, in 
which that of Horace holds true, Muka renaſcentar que jam 
cecidere, &c, Yet it will be yet more difficult to find where 
mere length of time hathbrought a whole language out of aſe, 
and another in the room of it. But that which I think de- 
ſerves well to be conſidered, is this, that the greateſt a/terg- 
tion of languages in the world hath riſen from Calomes of Na- 
tions that uſed another language ; and fo by the mixture of 
both together the language might be much altered : as the 
Hebrew by the Chaldees in Babylon : the Spaniſh, Italian and 
others by the Latin, as Breerwood (hews, our own by, the Nor- 
mans and others. So that were there not a diverſity of lan- 
guages ſuppoſed, this enterfering of people would bring no 
conlide alteration along with it, no more than a Colony 
from Mew England would alter our language here. And 
as for another cauſe aſkgned of the change of languages, the 
difference of climates, which Bodin gives as the reaſon why 
the Northern people uſe conſonants and aſpirates ſo much , 
eſpecially the Saxons, and thoſe that live by the Baltick Sea 
who pronounce thus, Per theum ferum pibimus penum _ 
n 


by. 
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And fo R. D. Kimchi obſerves of the Epbramnites, Judg, 12.6. 
that it was the Air that was the cauſe of their /;'7g, and 


calling it Sbbolerb, as he there obſerves of the men of Sar- Mayer. Prodr. 
_ that is; the French, that they could not pronunce Schin, Chaldaiſm, c.r. 


' it like Thaw Raphe. But by theſe examples 
we ſce that this wonld cauſe only an alteration as to ſome /er- 
ters and {5llables, and rather as to the pronunciation, than a- 


ny variety of the e. So that we ſee that, ſetting a- 
fide the confuſion of languages at Babel, there can be no rea- 
ſon ſufficient for the variety of la in the world, 


2. —_ . granted, that a con in their minds 
without diſtin languages were enough to make them deſiſt 
from their work, yet the context in that place, Gen. 11. doth 
inferr a diverſity of comgues , as will appear from the antece- 
dents and conſequents ; as: from the firk verſe, where it is not 
conceivable why it"ſhould be there taken notice of as ſuch a - 
remarkable circumſtance, that then they had but one /anguage 
before they ſet upon this work, if there was not a diverfiry of 
tongues cauſed by the work they went about ; but eſpecially 
ver. 6. where God takes ſuch notice of this very thing, that 
they had $ur one language , wherein they were ſo confident to 
carry on their work ; therefore, ver.7. when he would deſtro 
their work by confounding their language, it muſt be by mw 
tiplying that Jenguoge into many more ; for it muſt be taken 
in oppoſition to what is faid in the other verſe. And what is 
there added, their wot wnderftanding one anothers ſpeech, ſeems 
to referr not to their _— —_—— as though they did 
not underftand one anothers winds , but to the outward ex- 
preſſions, as NAY doth apparently relate to them further in 
wer, 8. this is ſet down as the cauſe of their diÞþerfion, which 
had the tongue been the ſame afterwards as it was before , 
could have been no reaſon for it. in ſome argue from the 
name Babel given to the place, from 772, which ſignifies to 
confound and mingle things of ſeveral kmds together. So uſed 
Fudg.19.21. Eſay 30.24. Fob 6.5. &c. thence the name 925 
for 9272 the middle © left out, as in Golgotha for Golgoltha, 
Kigalths for Kilkaltha, and others of a like nature, ides, 
there ſeems to be ſomewhat in what is ſaid, 1har the families 
were divided according to their tongues, Genel. 10. 5, 20, 31. 
which doth at leaſt imply, a diverſ9ry of rogues among _ 
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the cauſe of which muſt be affigned by them who will not al- 
low of the confuſion and diviſion of languages at Babel, Fur- 
ther, this ſeems moſt agreeable to God's _ in making of them 
thus !civc off their work, that there _ be not only a pre- 
ſ-nt jucgment upon them, but that which might remain to 
po/terity as a note of the folly of their Anceſtors. Thoſe who 
recede from the common opinion leſt they ſhould give advan- 
tage to Infidel; by attributing that to a miracle, which might 
be done without, ſeem to be more wary than wiſe in it. For' 
beſides that it is certain that miracl:s may be in thoſe things 
which: might be ecfteted otherwiſe by natural cauſes, when 
they are produced without the help of thoſe cauſes, and in a 
ſpace of time impoflible to narwre ; and that it hath not been 
as yet proved how ſuch diverſity of zongaes as is in the world 
would have been efteted without ſuch a miracle ; it muſt be 
granted by them that there was a miracle in it; and what 
greater difficulty there ſhould be in the wariery of languages, 
than in the ſignification of the ſame words, I underſtand nor. 
But I fee no neceſſity of aſſerting that every one of the fami- 
lies had a diſtinit /anguage, and the common opinion of 50. 
or 72. as the Gr families and as many languages, is Row ta- 
ken for a groundleſs fancy by learned men : as 1s eaſily proved 
from the dividing Father and Children, whoſe families could 
not certainly. be without them : and ſome ſuppoſed to be un- 
born then, as Foktan's 13 Children ; eſpecially if we. fay as 
many do, that the Confuſion was at the birth of Pbaleg, ard 
Foktan was his younger brother, as the Fews generally do. 
To the laſt objection it may be replyed, that the agreement 
of languages in ſome radical words doth not inferr the deri- 
vation of the one from the other, as is plain in the Perſian 
and German, in which- learned men have obſerved ſo many 
words alike. And ſo by Busbequizs of the inhabitants about 
Tauricke Cherſensje ; and fo in moſt of our modern tcngues 
there may be ſome words alike without any ſuch dependence 
or derivaticn. Again, though it be granted that the /an- 
guages of them who were at Babel were confounded, yet it 
is not neceflary we ſhould ſay that all Noat's poſterity were 
there. It is thought by ſome that they were chiefly Cham 
and his company ; if ſo. then Sem and his poſterity might re- 
tain the /anguage they had before, only with ſome wartations, 

But 
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But this is very uncertain, unle we 'take it for Heber and 

Peleg, from whoſe vicinity other bordering Nations might 

make uſe of - many of their primitive word: : and for the 

Greeks, it will be granted that many of their words, eſpecially y—_ 

the old Beorick, had affinity with the Hebrew ; but it was | 

from the Pelaſg: at firſt and Cadmus the Phenician afterwards : 

the old Canaeni:ifh language, being if not the pure Hebrew, 

yet a dialeft of that rongue, as is proved by many learned 

men. But however theſe things be, it is not neceſſary to 

fay that all Aorher romgues (o called, were then exiſtent at 

that confuſion : but the preſent curſe did divide their /angus- 

ges who were there, and that all diviſion of languages fince, 

is to be looked upon as the effect of that cur/e. 

It being thus manifeſted what a ſtrange confuſion of /an- 

guages Was cauſed in the world, we may thereby eaſily under- 

ſtand how the ancient tradition came to be corrupted and al- 

tered in the world. . 

Another reaſon of the alteration of the ancient tradition, - SeF, Fa 

was, the fabulouſneſs of the Poets : for theſe made it their 4. 

deſign to d:/gui/e all their ancient fories under Fables, in which 

they were fo loſt, that they could never recover them after- 

wards. For the elder Poets of Greece being men of greater 

learning than generally the people were of, and being con- 

verſant in egypt and other pares, did bring in _ new reports 

of the ancient times which they received from the Nations 

they went to ; and by mixing their own traditions and 6+ | 

thers together, and by ſuiting what was remaining of the an- 

cient tradition to theſe, they muſt needs make a ſtrange con- 

fuſion of things together, and leave them much more b/cure 

and fabulow than they found them. And hercin all their 

cunning and ſubtilty lay in putting a new fare on whatever 

they borrowed from other Nations, and making them appear 

among themſelves in a Greek babir, that the former owners of 

thoſe rradutions could ſcarce challenge them as theirs under 

ſo ſtrange a Meramorphoſis, For thoſe things which were | 
| 
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moſt plain and hiſtorical in the Fountains: whence they de- 

rived them, they did fo Tuezmnuy! as Clemens Al:-xan1r nu 

ſpeaks, (or as Origen, mrggaimrmis driaremy) Wrapt them up +057 yh 6. ec. 
under ſo great My:hology that the Originak Truths can hardly Gy-CS 


be diſcerned, becauſe of that multitude of prodigions fables, 
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with which they have inlaid them. But as great as their 
ertifice was in the doing this, we may yet diſcern apparently 
many of thoſe particular courſes which were taken by then to 
diſguiſe and alter the primitive tradition. 

1. Attributing what was done by the great Anceffors of 
mankind to ſome perſons of their own Nations. Thus the 
Theſjalians make Deucalien to be the perſon who eſcaped the 
flocd, and from whom the world was peopled after it. And 
whoever compares the relation of the flood of Deucalion in 
Apollodorus with that in the Scripture, might cafily render 
Apollodorzs his Greek in the language of the Scriptures, only 
changing Greece into the whole earth, and Deucalun into 
Noab, Yarnaſſus into Ararat, and Fupiter into Febowah. On 
the ſame account the Arhenians attribute the flood to Og ypes, 
not that the flood of Ogyges and Deucalion were particular 
and dit intt deluges, which many have taken a great deal of 
needleſs pains to place in their ſeveral ages : But as Deucalion 
was of the eldeſt memory in Theſ/aly, ſo was Og yges at 4- 
thens, and ſo the flood as being a matter of remotelt Antiqui- 
ty, was on the ſame account in both places attributed to both 
theſe. Becauſe as mankind was ſup to begin again af- 
ter the flord, fo they had among them no memory extant 
of any elder than theſe two, from 'whom on that account 
they ſuppoſed mankind derived. And on the ſame reaſon jt 
may be ſuppoſed that-the 4ſjpreans attribute the flood to X5- 
ſuthrus, whom they ſuppoſed to be' a King of Aſſyria; but 
the circumſtances of the ſtory as delivered by Alexander Po- 
Iybiſtor, and Abydenws, are ſuch as make it clear to be only 
a remainder of the «niverſal flood which happened in the 
time of Noah. So the Theſſalians make Promethews to be 
the Protoclaſt ; the Pelepowneſians Phoronew, as Clemen, 
Alexandrinus tells us, whom Phoronide: the Poet calls rare 
9 arvgomr, The Father of mankind. This may be now the 
firſt way of corrupting the ancient tradition, by ſuppoſing 
all that was conveyed by it to have been ated among them- 
ſelves. which may be imputed partly to their ignorance of 
the fare of their ancient r5mes, and partly to their pride, 
left they ſhould ſeem to come behind others in matters of 
Amiquity. 


2. Another 
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2. Another fountain of Heathen Mythology, was the ta- 
king the” Idiom of the Oriental languages in a proper ſence. 
For whether we ſuppoſe the ancient rraditions were con- 
veyed to them in the ancient Hebrew by the Pelaſpi, or 
were delivered to them by the Phznicians, or were fetched 
out of the Scriptures themſelves (as ſome ſuppoſe, though im- 
probably of Homer and ſome ancient Poets) yet all theſe fe. 
veral ways agrecing in this, that the rraditions were Ori- 
ental, we thereby underſtand how much of* their My:hols 
came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and literal ſence wit 
out attending to the 7diom of the tongue. From hence Bo- 
chartus hath ingeniouſly fetched many Heathen Fables. 
Thus when Noah is faid to be OR WR Gen. 9. 20. 
which in the Idiom of the Hebrew only ſignifies a bxsband- 
man, they took it in a proper ſence for 3 ary mis ys, and 
thence Saturn» who was the fame with Noab (as will ap 
afterwards) is made - by Mythologi/ts the husband of Rez 
which was the ſame with the Earth. So the Gyants making 
war againſt Heaven, was only a Poetical adumbration of the 
deſign at the building of Babe/, whoſe top in the Scripture 


is faid to reach D'nRWA which in the Hebrew ſignifies only Gen. 11. 4. 


a great height ; but to aggrandize the Story, was taken in 
the literal interpretation. that they attempted Heawen. So 
when they are faid to fight againſt the Gods, Bochartas thinks 
it might be taken from that phraſe of Nimrod, that he was 
a mighty hunter IV 19H before the Lord we render it, but 


it ſometimes ſignifies againſ# rbe Lord, So what Abydenus 13.4 Buſch. 
faith of the Gyants, that they were i 11s 95 erdgorT#, thoſe Prep. Evang. 1. 
that came out of the earth, is ſuppoſed to be taken from that 9- 


phraſe, Gen. 10. 11. RY) YM 12, e terra ip/a exiit., But 
far more likely and probable is that which learned men are 
generally agreed in concerning Bacchrs his being born of Fu- 
piter's thigh, which is only an expreſſion of that H*brai/m RY) 


177 wherein coming out of the thigh is a phraſe for ordinary Geg, Js g 


procreation, 

3. A third way obſervable, js, the alteration of the names 
in the ancient rradition, and putting names of like :mportnce 
to them in their own language. Thus Fupirry who was the 
ſame with Cham , was called Zws og 7h Cimr, as DN, 
from DAN fervere, incaleſcere. "Afu3y 33 'AryiThior xgatam Þ 
Aaaa 2 ale, 
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Sie, faith Herodotus ; him whom the Greeks call Zws, the 
ny. you's call Cham. So Japberh, whoſe memory was pre- 
ſerved under Neptune, to whole portion the [/ands in the 
Sea fell, was called by the Greeks Teauder, which comes 
(ſaith Bochartus ) from the Punick UWP which ſignifies /arze 
and broad, which is the very importance of the Hebrew FI) 
thence in alluſion to the name, it is ſaid, Gen. 9. 27. NZ), 
Ma? 23N17R God ſhall enlarge Fapher, Thence the Epi- 
thetes of Neptune are ivgyigr ©, fvgver, tvgurgeior, all equally 
alluding to the name Fapher. So 'Amanuy in the Greek is of 
the ſame importance with the Heb. TU, Demon, from TW 
to deſtroy. Thence we read, Deut. 32. 17. they ſacrificed 
P wy, i Devils. Canaan in the Hebrew ſignifies a Mer- 
chant; thence Mercury, under whom the memory of 
Canaan the ſon of Cham was preſerved is derived , by 
many from "13D, to ſell. Ceres which was the Inventreſs 
of Agriculture, from -W"\1 which imports bread-corn. Theſe 
and many others are produced by Voſpus, Heinſrrs, Bochart:s 
and other learned men,which I inſiſt not on,becauſe my delign 
is only. digitos ad fontes intendere, and to make theſe hands 
ſome and probable conjectures, argumentative -to our pur- 
poſe,and to bind up thoſe looſe and ſcattering obſervations into 
ſome order and method, in which they have not yet appeared, 
nor been improved to that end which I make »/e of them for, 
4 When the Oriental phraſes were ambigucus and equi- 
vocal, they omitted that ſence which was plain and obvious, 
and took that which was more ſtrange and fabulous. From 
hence” the learned Bochartus hath fetched the Fable of the 
golden Fleece, which was nothing elſe but the robbing the Trea- 
ſury of the King of Colchs ; but it was diſguiſed under the 
name of the g:{d:n Fleece, becauſe the Syriack word R11 fig- 
nifies both a Fleece and a Treaſury, So the Bulls and Dra- 
gons which kept it, were nothing but the walls and braſs gates; 
for MY, ſignifies both a Bull and a Wall, and WM) Braſs,and a 
Dragim., And fo the Fable of the Bra/s-Bull in the moun- 
tain Atabyrivs which foretold calamitits,aroſe from the £4ui- 
wocaticn of the Phenician or Hebrew words WNJ2 MR 
which hgnifie either Detor Augur, or. bos ex eve, a ſortteller of 
events Or a brazen Bull, From the like Ambiguity of the 
word R'J7R aroſe the Fable of Fupiter ſtealing Europa in 
tlic 


% 
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the form of a Bulb, becauſe 'the word either ſignifies a Ship 
in which he conveyed her way, or a Bell ; or it may be the 
Ship had eÞgower bovs, as the ſhip St. Paul failed in had 
Caſtor and Polux, it being uſual to call their Ships by the 
names of the ſigns they carried. From the like equivocation 
in the. Phzmicien language doth Boebarrxs fetch many other 
Heathen Fables, in his excellent. piece de Phanicum Colomiis, 
as particularly that of Aretbuſa coming from Alpheus, whictt c,xaax. t. r. 
was from *27R a Ship, becauſe it was not far from an Ex- cap. 28. 
cellent flaven. And fo he makes the Chimera to be more 
than a mere ens rations ; for he takes the Chimere whicit 
Bellerophon conquered, tobe only the people of Solymi under 
the three Generals, Aryus, Tro/ibes, and Ar/alus ; "W that 
lignifics a.Lion ; Troſibis was V1 WR the held of a Ser- Canaan. 1.1.4.6. 
pent :E4rſalus was 71 WR a young kid, and ſor the Chimera 
conſiſted of. 1he form of a Lyon, @ Goat, and a Serpent. 
Thus we ſee how ealie a matter it was to advance the 
Heathen Mythology from the equivocation of the Oriental 
Lengnages, in which their Traditions were conveyed to 

em. | 

Bur yet a. more prolifick principle of Myrhology was by at- ©. / 
tributing the a#ions of ſeveral perſons to one who was the 
firſt or the chief of them. Thus it was in the ſtories of Zupiter, p- 
Neptune, Mars, Mercury, Minerva, funo, Bacchus and Her- 
cules, which were a colleftion of the ations done by a mul- 
titude of perſons, which were all attributed to one-perſon. So my 
Voſſius tells us before the time of the Trojan Wars, molt of IS 
their Kings, who were renowned and powerful, were called 
Fowes, Now when the aitions of all theſe are attributed to 
one Fupiter of Crees, they muſt needs ſwell his ſtory up 
with abundance. of Fables, Voſſius hath taken a great deal 
of pains.to digeſt in an hiſtorical manner the ſtories of the 
ſeveral Zupiters, whereof he reckons two Argiver, a third 
the Father of Hercules, a fourth a King of Phyygia, and two 
more of Creet; to one of which, without any diſtinction, 
the actions of all the reſt were afcribed, and who was wor- 
[hipped under the name of Jupiter. And fo beſides the ancient 
Neptune, who was the fame with Fapber, they ſometimes un+ 
deritood any Inſu{ar Prince, or one that had great power at Sea; 
but belides theſe, there were two famous Nep;anes me 
the 
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the Greeks, the one of Athens, the other the builder of the 
walls of Troy : now the ſtories of all theſe being mixed to- 
gether, muſt needs make a ſtrange confuſion. So for Mars, 
belides that ancient one they had by the Oriental tradition, 

Cicero 1. 3. they had a Spartan, Thracian, and Arcadian Mars, What 


Natur. D. 


abundance of AMercuries are we told of by Tully? and of 
no leſs than five Minervg's ? Every angry, ſcornful, jealous 
Lucen would fill up the Fables -of Funo, who was equally 
claimed by the Argives and Samians, What conteſts were 
there between - the Greeks and <A&pyptians concerning the 
Country of Bacchxs, or Liber Pater, whoſe ſtory was made 
up of many patches of the Oriental fory, as will appear af- 
terwards. The ſame may be ſaid of Hercules. Now what a 
ſtrange way was this to increaſe the number of Fables 2 when 
they had ove whoſe memory was anciently preſerved Among 
them, they attributed. the a&#zons of all ſuch to him, who 
came near him in that which his memory was moſt remarka- 
ble for : And in thoſe things which they did retain of the 
Eaſtern tradition, it was an uſual thing to confound perſons, 
places and attions together. So the ſtory of Enoch and Me- 
thuſelah is joyned together by Srephanus de Urbibus, under 
the name of "Arax©, who is there faid to live above 3co 
years (which agrees with Enoch as the name doth) and that 
at his death the world ſhould be deſtroyed by a Flood ; which 
agrees with Merhbuſelah. So Abrabam by Orpheus is called 
ovoevns, which belongs to 1/aac his Son ; ſo the ations of 
Nimrod, Ninus and Cham, are confounded together in their 
Mythclogy. By theſe ſeveral ways now we underſtand how the 
original tradition was by degrees corrupted and altered in the 
Heathen Mythology. 
Se&t. 7 I come now to the foo:/eps of Seripture-biftory which not- 
"* withſtanding theſe corruptions, may be diſcerned in the Hea- 
then Mythology, which I ſhali methodically enquire after ac- 
cording to the ſeries of Scripture-hiſtory. That the names given 
7. Scaliger. not. tO God in Scripture were preſerved among the Phenicians, ap- 
in fr. Grac. pears ſufficiently by the remainders of the Phenician Theology, 
Selden. de Diis tranſlated by Philo Byblizes out of Sanchoniathen; wherein we 
- ar by _ read of the God Iv, which hath the ſame letters with mT, 
n "xjoryt *4* beſides which there we meet with ia, the fame with 119y 
the moſt High, and "Ia@, which is R the frong God 3 
Beelſaman, 


Steph. V. "Ay- 
_vaxC-. 
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Beelſaman, which is, 199 92 ' the God of Heaven, and. 
Exuuu, the very name of God uſed in the beginning of Ge- 
eſis ſo often; Beſides, in thoſe fragments we have expreſs 
mention of the Chaos, and the evening following it, or the 
darkneſs on the face of the Deep ;, the Creation of Angels 
P | under the Copammwr, DINE TINS thoſe begs which contem- 
plate the Heavens : and the Creation of mankind in T4 xonre 
dvkus; j. ©, 71) 'Y NP faith Bocbartus, the woice off the mouth 
of God, which is by God's word and inſpiration, when it is 
exprefled that God ſaid, Let us make man, and that he 
breathed imto bim the breath of life. After we read of 9iir& 
and eyrbx$r, which properly agree to Adam, who was made 
out of the Earth. Voſſius conceives that the memory of - De 146.2. x. 
dam was preſerved among the'old Germans, of whom Ta- cop. 38. _ 
ritus ſpeaks, Celebrant antiquzs carminibus Tuiſt mem Deum 74cit-4e moris. 
terra editum, & filium Mannum, originem gentis, condito. 
reſque. Either by Twiſfo Adam is underſtood , who was 
formed of the Earth, and by Manns, Neah : or by Tuifto 
God may be underſtood, and by Manns, Adam; to which- 
conjefture may be added further that the fame Author re- 
ports that ſome of the Germans ſacrificed to If, which 
Voſſins likewiſe conceives to be a remainder of the Hebrew 
Iſcha. And fo among the-£gyprians it is with like probabi- 
lity conceived that Adam and I/cha were preſerved under O- 
frarand This, as they were hiſtorically taken. In Clicza, the 
City Adans'is thought to have fome remainder of the name 
| of Adam ;' for the Greeks had no termination in M, there- 
| fore for Adam they pronounced it Aden,and that from 'Adtvds, 
q and the City ' Adane : Now that 'Adzv%s, by Srephanus de 
Urbibus, is ſaid to be the Son of Heaven and Earth, "Ex1 6 Stephanur Þ," 
*Adurds yi & TeouT mais. This Adanus, he tells us, was other- 3-*re. 
wiſe called :Kej1& or Saturn, under whom the Greek: pre- 
ſerved the memory of Adam ; for Diodorus, Thallus, Caſſius, 
Severus, and Cornelius Nepos, do all (as Tertullian faith) con- Apolog. c. 10. 
fes Seturs to have been a man ; and according to their Fg- 
bles, he muſt haye been the firf of men. Saturn was the Sor 
of Heaven and Earth, and fo was Adam; he taught men hus- 
bandry z and was not Adam the firſt that tilled the ground ? 
Beſides, that power which Saturn had, and was depoſed from, 
; * doth fitly ſet out the Dominion man had in the Golden Age 
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of Innocency which he loſt by his own folly. And Adam's hiding 
himſelf from the preſence of the Lord;gaye occaſion to the name 
of Saturn, from Satar to hide. We find ſomething of 'Cain pre- 
ſerved in the Phenician antiquities, under thename of "Aygme@- 
or 'Aygins, the firſt Conntryman or Husbandman, who with 
his brother '4 22s built houſes,and the firſt foundation of a City 
is attributed th Cain : And on that account Yoſſius con jectures 
that the memory of Cain's wife was preſerved under Veta,both 
becauſe ſhe was the daughter of Sarwrn, ic. of Adam,and that 
ſhe is ſaid wy nar xeTeoxwiy wodiy,ro find out firſt the way of 
building bouſes. That Tubal-Cain gave firit occaſion to the 
name and worſhip of Vulcan, hath been very probably con- 
ceived, both from the very great affinity of the names, and 
that Tubal-Cain is expreſly mentioned to 'be an [nftrufter of 
every Artificer tn braſs and iron; and as near relation as Apollo 
had to Vulcan, Fubal had to Tubal-Cain, who was the In- 
wventer of Muſick, or the Father of all ſuch as handle the 
Harp and Organ ; which the Greeks attribute to Apollo. And 
if that be true which Genebrard and others aſcribe to Naamahb, 
the ſiſter of Fubg/. and Tubal-Cain, viz. that ſhe was the in- 
venter of Spinning and Weaving, then may ſhe come in for 
Minerva, Thus we ſee there were ſome, though but obſcure 
foot-(teps preſerved, even of that part of Scripture-biſtory 
which preceeded the Flood. 

The memory of the Deluge /it ſelf we. have already found 
to be preſerved in the Hearhben Mytbology; we come therefore 
to Noah and his poſterity, Many parcels.of Noob's memory 
were preſerved in the ſcattered fragments of many Fables, un- 
der, Saturn, Fanus, Prometheus, and Bacchus.” Bochartwus 
inſiſts on no fewer than 14 Paralle/s between Noah and the 
Heathen Saturn, which he faith are fo plain,. that there is.no 
doubt but under  Seturs, Noah was underſtood in the Hea- 
then Mythology, Saturn was ſaid to, be the, common -Pa- 
rent of Afankind, fo was Neab ; Saturn was a'juſt King, Noab 
not only r:g hrteozs himſelf, but a Preacher of  righteouſne(; 
The golden Age of Saturn was between Noah-and the diſper- 
fion of Nations.. In Noah'; time all mankind had but.one Lan- 
guage, which the Heathen extend under Satay, both tg-men 
and beaſts : The plantation of Y7ne: attributed to Saturn by the 
Heathens, as to Noah by the Scriptures : The Law of na) 
mentione 
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mentioned by the Poers, that none ſhould ſee the nakedneſs of 
the Gods without panzſhment, ſeems to reſpeft the fa# and 
curſe of Cham, in reference to Noah. | Saturn and Rhea, and 
thoſe with them are faid to be born of Ther , or the Ocean , 
which plainly alludes to Noah and his companies eſcaping the 
Flood; thence a Ship was the /ymbol of Saturn ; and that Sa- 
tarn deyoured all his chz/dren, ſeems to be nothing elſe but the - 
deſtruttion of the old world by Noah's flood. And not only un- 
der Saturn, but under Prometheus too, was Neahb's memory 
preſerved. Diodorus ſpeaks of the great uw under Prometheus ; Biblioth. 1. 1 
and Prometheus implies one that hath forecaſ# and wiſdom , 
ſuch as Noah had, whereby he foretold the floud, and was fa- 
ved in it , when others were Epimerhews s, that had not wit 
to prevent their own deſtruction. 
And no wonder if Prometheus were Nah, that the formin 

mankind was attributed to him, when the world was peop 
from him. Herodotzs his ſaying that Aſia was Prometbems his 
wife, might relate to the Countrey Noab lived in, and our pro- 
pagation from thence. Another part of Noab's memory was 

reterved under Fanws; the.name of Fan is moſt probably 

ived,from 1), becailſe of Noab's planting a Vine, and Fa- 
wa was called Con/ivins , faith Macrobrus , & conſerendo, boc V. Mayer. Phi. 
eſt. 4 propagine generss bumani, que Fano autore conſeritur ; (ol. ſacr. p. 2. 
now to whom can this be ſo properly applied as to Noab from © 5: 
whom mankind was propagated ? and Fans his heing - bi- 
froms. ox looking Tejwn y; oniow, forward and backwaA, is not 
ſo fit .an emblem of any thing as of Noah's ſeeing thoſe two 
ages before and after the flood. And it is further obſervable 
which Plutarch fj of in his Roman queſtions , that 'the 
ancient coins had on one fide the image of Fans with his 
two faces, on the other Tavis Tgvurar 5 agheur nary ile, 
the. fore or hinder part of the ſhip, by which the wemory of the 
Ark of Noah ſeems to have been preſerved. Thus we ſee what 
Analegy there is in the ſtory of Fanws with that of Noab : 
not that I give credit to thoſe fooleries which tell us of Noab's 
coming from Paleſtine with his ſon Fapher into Iralyand rw 
ting Colonies there, for which we are: beholding to the ſpurt 
ous Etbruſcan - Antiquities; (but all that I affert is, that. the 
ſtory of Noah might be preſervegl in the: dldeſt Colones, though 
diſguiſed under other names, JT Rowe in the caſe of oy 
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And on the ſame account that the name of Far: is attribu- 
ted to Noab, ſome likewiſe believe him to have been the moſt 
ancient Bacebus, who was according to Diodorws wyilhs + du- 
mas, the firſt planter of Vines and inſtrutter of men in makin 
Wines ; and beſides, Baccbus his being twice born ſeems on 
an adumbration of Noab's preſervation after the flood, which 
might be accounted a ſecond nar:wity when the reſt of the world 
was deſtroyed ; and withall Ph:loſtratzs in the life of Apolloni- 
ws relates that the ancient Indian Bacchus came thither out 
of A//yria, which yet more fully agrees with Noah. So that 
from theſe ſcattered members of Heppolytus and theſe broken 
fragments of traditions, we may gather almoſt an entire hifto- 
ry of all the paſſages concerning Noah, | 
As the ſtory of Saturn and Noab do much agree, fo the 
three ſons of Neab and thoſe of Saturn, Fapiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto have their peculiar reſemblances tocach other. Of which 
Voſſius and Bochartus have largely ſpoken, and we have tou- 
ched on already. Beſides which this latter Author hath car- 
ricd the parallel lower, and finds Canaas the ſon of Cham, the 
ſame with Mercury the ſon of Fupiter ; as it was the curſe of 


- Canaan to be a ſervant of ſervants, ſo Mercury is always de- 


ſcribed under ſervile employments; his wings ſeem to be the 
ſhips of the Phenicians who were derived Canaan, and 
his being the God of trade , - noting the great Merchandize 
of the Phenicians, and Mercury's thievery noting the Pyra- 
cies, or® leaſt the ſubrilty and craft of the Phemniciens ;" he 
was the Father of eloquence and . Aftrenomy , as letters and A- 
ſtronomy came from the Fhenicians into Greece, The ſame 
Author; parallels Nimrod and Bacchus, and Magog and Pro- 
metheus together. The name of Bacchus is but a light variati- 
on of W132, Bar-chus, as Nimrod was the fon of Chas , 
and Bacchus iscalled Nebrodes by the Greeks, which is the ve- 
ry name of Nemred among them, and Bacchus is called Zoyeuvs, 
which excellently interprets. Nimrod's being a mighty bunter, 
Bacchus his expeditions into India were the attempts of Nim- 
rod and the Aſſyrian Emperors, On which account Yoſfin, 
makes Nimrod or Belus the moſt ancient Mars ; for Heſtieus 
Milefius ſpeaks of Enyalius which is Mars, his being in Ser- 
near of Babylonia. That the nyemory of Magog was preſerved 
under Promezbens, theſe things make it probable, that Magog 
Was 
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was the fon of Fapber, as Prometheus of Tapetus, and that the 
polterity of Magog was placed about Caucaſus, where Prome- 
ebexs is feigned to lie: and the eating of Promerbens his heart, 
is only an interpretation of 33Q which applied to the bears fig- 
nifies to-waſte away and be conſumed. Thus far Bochartus. 

The Phenician antiquities ſeem to have preſerved the me- 
mory of Abraham's ſacrificing his ſon Iſaac, by that place 
which Exſebius produceth out of Porphyrie's book concernin 
the Fews; where he relates, bow Saturn whom the Pharnici- 
ans call Iſrael, when be reigned in thoſe parts, and had an only 
ſon called Jeoud, of a nymph called Anobret, being under ſome Y. Scaliger not. 
great calamity, did ſacrifice that ſun of his being cloathed with 94 #7. Gr. 
a royal babit. Here we have a royal perſon called I/rae/ ; and 
that Abrabam ſhould be accounted a King in thoſe elder times, 
is nothing ſtrange, conſidering his wealth, and what petty roy- 
alties there were in thoſe times. But Grotizs. and from him Gy. ix Dexe. 
Voſſnes, do not think that Abrabam was here called 1/rae/, but c. 18. v. ©. 
that the tranſcriber of Eu/chins meeting with 1, ſuppoſed it to 7 4 14 
be a contraCtion of io-&a, and ſo writ it at length, it muſt be ©" © '®: 
acknowledged that TA is uſed in the Phznician Theology for Sa- 
turn, but yet the circumſtances of the ſtory make the ordina- 
ry reading not probable ; neither is it ſtrange, that Abra- 
ham ſhould be calted by the name of the People which he was 
the Progenitor of. That 1/azc ſhould be meant by his only 
ſon called Feoud is moſt likely z for when God bids Abrabam 

facrifice him, he faith, Take thy ſon ity thy onely ſon ; Gen. 12, 1. 

id is the fame with the Phenician Feoud, That Sar is 
meant by Amvbrer, the original of the name implies, which is 
as Bochartus derives it MMA IN, Annobereft, that is, ex gra- 
tie concipiens, - Which the Apoſtle explains. Through faith Sara De Phenic. col. 
ber ſelf received frength to concerve ſtd, Now all the dif- { 2. < 2: 
ference is, that which was only deſigned and intended by 4- Heb. 18. 17. 
brabam , was believed by the Phwnicians as really done”, that 
it might be as a precedent to them for their arSgorodees, ſacri- 
ficing of men, a thing ſo mach in uſe among the Phenicians, 
and all the Colonies derived from them, as many learned men 
have at large ſhewed. But beſides this, there are particular 
teſtimonies concerning | Abrabam, his age, wifdom and know-. 
tedge, | his coming out of Cheldes, and the propagation of 
knowledge from him among the Chbaldeans, Phenicians, and 
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Toſeph. Antiqg. eAgyptians, are extant out of Beroſus, Eupolemus, and others 
F.1.c.7. in Foſephus and Euſebivs, and from thence tranſcribed by ma- 
Enjeb. . _ rn ay learned men, which on that account I forbear tranſcri- 
wing: ©9-6-""" bing, as being common and obvious. 
Set 10. Some have not improbably conjectured, that the memory 
of Facobs long peregrination, and ſervice with his Uncle La- 
ban, was preſerved under the ſtory of Apollo his baniſhmens 
Callimach. and being a Shepherd under Admetus. For Callimachus re- 
Hymm. in 4- yorts that Lowe was the cauſe of Apollv's travails, as it was of 
= Lecob', and withall mentions a ſtrange increaſe of Carre! un- 
der Apollo's care, anſwerable to what the Scripture reports 

concerning Facob. - But it is more gertain, that the memory 
Gen. 28. 18. .of Facob's ſetting up the ſtone he had reſted on for a pillar , 

and pouring o/ upon it, and calling the place Berhel, was pre- 
Scal. mer. in fr. ſerved under the anointed ſtones which - the Phenicians from 
= - gs * Bethel called Barn/aie, as hath been frequently obſerved by 

«6.2. 0.2. gs 

Seld. de Dii; learned men, from whence came the cuſtom of anointing ſtones 
Syru. among the Heathens, of which ſo very many have largely 
F. Heinſ. in diſcourſed. Thence the Proverb of a ſuperſtitious man, 
_ Mex. ay]a Moy MuTegy aero, Which Arnobius calls lubricatum 
3 2 OP lapidem & ex olivi unguine ſordidatum. It ſeems the anointing 
Theoph. p.1295. the ſtones with oyl, was then the ſymbol of the- conſecration 
Herald. ad Ar- of them. The name BainaG- for ſuch a ſtone occurrs in He- 
_ nm os Jychins, the Greek Etymologiſt, Damaſcius in Photius, and 0+ 
Fpul. Florid, thers. That the memory of Foſeph in eAgypt was preſerved 
Ouzel. & E!. under the Egyptian Aps, hath been ſhewed with a great deal 
menhor/t. ad of probability by the learned Yoſſius, in his often cited piece of 
pI ae 14% 14olatry, from the teſtimonies of Fulius Maternus , Rufinus, 

# *t- ©29- and Suidas ; and from theſe three arguments. 1. The great- 
neſs of the benefit which the e£gyprians received by Foſeph ; 
which was of that nature that it could not «alily be forgot-, 
and that no ſymbol was ſo proper to ſet it. out-as the «Ag y- 
tian Apes ; becauſe the famine was portended by lean Kine,. 
and the plenty by fat; and Minucius at Rome , for relieving 
the People in a time of famine, had a ſtatue of a golden Bull 

" erected to his memory. 2. The «Agyptians were not back- 
ward to teſtifie their reſpet to Fo/epb, as appears by Phara- 
oh's rewarding him ; now it was the cuſtom of the «/Egyprians 
to preſerve the memories of their great Benefactors by ſome 
ſymbols to: poſterity ; which were at firſt intended only for - 
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civil uſe, although they were after abuſed to- Swperftirion and 
/ Taolatry. 4. From the names of A4pw and Serapre. ' Apzs he 
conceives to be the facred name of Fo/epb among the «Agy 
ptians, and is as much as IR; Father ; fo Foſepb bimfalf faith, Gen. 45. 8: 
he was as a Father to Pharach. And Serape, as Rufinus and 
Suidas both tell us, had a buſhe/ uporr his bead, and Seraps is 
probably derived from MU, Sor, which fignifies a Bu/l, and 
Apz, So that by this means the ſtory of Foſeph is atteſted 
by the'» fe yptians ſuperſtitions, of which they can give no ac- 
count ſo likely as this 1s. 

Many things concerning Moſes are preſerved in the ſtory of Se#, 17; 
Bacchus, not that from thence we are to concluded that Mo- 
ſes was the Bacchus of the Greeks, as Voſſins thinks, but they 
took ſeveral parts of the Eaſtern tradinions concerning him:, 
which they might have from the Phenicians who came with 
Cadmus into Greece, while the memory of Moſes was yet freſh 
among the Canaanites. In the ſtory of Bacchus, as Voſſius ob» De Tal. 1, 1. 
ſerves, it is expreſly ſaid, that be was born.in «£gypr, and that c. 39+ 
ſoon after his birth he was put in an Ark, and expoſed to the 
River, which :radkion was preſerved among the Brafiate' of 
Laconica : and Bacchas in Orpbeus is called Miows, and-by Plu- 
tarchy de Iſfide &+ Ofiride, Paleſtinus : and he is called-@1uwa'my 
which agrees to Moſes, who, befides his own Mother, was a- 
dopted by Pharaob's daughter : Bacchus was likewiſe commen- 
ded. for. his beauty as Moſes was, and was faid to be educated 
in'a Mount of Arabis called Ny/a, which a with Moſes 
his reſidence in Arabia forty years; fo Plutarch mentions 
puzds Avouos the baniſhments of: Bacchus, and Nonnus menti- pj, 1. x6. 
ons Bacchus his flight into the Red: ſea: who likewiſe menti» 
ons his battles inr Arabia and: with the neighbouring Princes 
there. Dvodorus faith; that Bacchus his Army had not = 
men but women init; which is moſttrue of the y whiclt a;415, 4. 
Moſes led. Orpheus calls” Bacchus $nomopieyr, attributes * 
to him Hracxe Nous, Whereby we underſtand- Moſes his be- j 
ing a Legiſlator, and that he delivered the Law in two Tables, 
Moſes his fetching water out of a rock with his rod, is pre- 
ſerved in the Orgia of Bacchus , in which Euripides relates 
that Ageve and the reſt of the Bacche celebrating the Orgis, 
ohe bf then) touched a rock, and the water game out : and in 
the ſame- Orgia Euripides reports how they were wont to 
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crown their heads with Serpents, probably in memory of the 
cure of the fiery Serpents in the Wilderneſs. A dog is made 
the companion of Bacchus , which is the fignification of Ca- 
Jeb, who fo faithfully adhered to Moſes, To theſe and ſome 
other circumſtances inſiſted on by Yeſſins,* Bocharrzs adds two 
more very con(iderable ones ; which are, that Nownas r 
of Bacchus that he touched the two rivers Oronres and Hy- 
dafpes with his :hyrſws, Or rod, and that the rivers dried, and 
he paſſed through them : and that his Ivy-#aff being thrown 
upon the ground, crept up and down like a Serpent, and that 
the Indians were in darkneſs while the Bacche enjoyed light ; 
which circumſtances conſidered will make every one that hath 
judgment fay as Rochartus doth ; ex mirabili iilo conſenſu wel 
cecis apparebit priſcos fabularam architettos « ſcriptoribus ſa- 
or4 milta eſſe mutaatos. From this wonderfull agreement 
of Hearhen Mythology with the Scriptures , it cannot but ap- 
pear that one 15 a corruption of = a on _ 
of Foſhua and Samp/on was preſerved under Hereules Tyri- 
= Fen likewiſe yery probable from ſeveral circumian 
ces" of the ſtories. . Others / have deduced the many rites of 
Heathen worſhip from thoſe uſed in the Tabernacle among 
the Fews. Several others might be infiſted'on, as the Paral- 
Jel between Og and Typho, and between the old Silenss and 
Balaam, both noted for their $kill in divination, both taken 
by the water, Nut. 22. 5. both noted for riding on an' Af : 
6&1 3vs ot mae rity 3, faith Lacian of the old Silemni; and 
that which makes it yet more/probable, is that 'of Pauſanias, 
& 3d 74 Edqaior agg Eilui wwe, which forme learned men 
have been much .puzled to find. out the truth. of ; and this 
conjecture which I here propound , may paſs at leaft for a 
pro account of it; : but ſhall no longer inſiſt on theſe 


' things , having,'I. ſuppoſe; donei what! is ſufficient to our 


} which is, to make it appear what foor/feps there are 
of the rrath of Seriptare-biſtory amidſt all the corruptions of 
Heathen Mythology. 
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CHAP, VL 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 


Concerning matters of pure divine revelation- in Scripture : 
the terms of $ HA gk contained therein. The arts, 
of the-diſeſteem of the Seriptare is tacite unbelief. The Ex- 
cellency of the Scriptures manifeſted as to the matters which 
God hath revealed therein. The Excellency of the diſcove- 
ries of God's nature which are in Scripture.. Of the good- 
meſs and love of God in Chriſt, The ſnitablenefs of "hoſe 
diſcoveries of God to our natural notions of '« Deity.' "The 
neceſſity of God's making known bimſelf to us in order 10 
the regulating our conceprions of bim. The Scrigtures give 
the fulleſt account of the ſtate of men's ſouls, and the corru- 
ptions which are in them. only way of pleaſing God 
diſcovered in Scriptures. The Scriptures contam matters 0 
greateſt myſterionſneſs,, and moſt unvoerſal ſatufattion to 
men's minds. The Excellency of the manner wherein thimgs 
are revealed in Scriptures, m regard of clearnef, anthorigy, 
purity, uniformity, and perſnafiveneſi. The Excellency of the 
Seriptures as @ rule of life. The wature of the duties of Re- 
 ligion and tht reaſonableneſs of them. © The greatneſs of the 
' encouragements to Religiow contained mm the Seriptures. The 
' great Excellency of the Scriptures, as containing in them the 
Covenant of Grace im order to 'man's Salvation. 


H*ws thus largely proved the 7yatb of all thoſe poſſa- 
the fi 


es of ſacred Scriptare which -concerti the hiſtory of 

ages of the world, by all thoſe 'arguments which a 
ſubject of that nature is' eapable of, the only thing left in 
te ndlanbeyeme Ianehrennes Arco, ome. 
the conſideration of matters contained in it, which are 
in an eſpecial manner faid to be of Divine Revelation. For 
thoſe hiſtorical peſages , though we believe them as contain- 
ed in the Scripture, to have been Divinely-mfpired as' well as: 


others : yet Qey are fuch: things ''as no Drume 
Revelation, might have been known hay tothe work 
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had not men been wanting to thetnſelves as to the care and 
means of preſerving them ; but thoſe marrers which I now 
come to diſcourſe of, are of a more ſublime and tranſcendent 
nature, ſuch -as it had been impoflible for the winds of mer 
to reach, had they not been immediately diſcovered by God 
himſelf. And thoſe are the terms and conditions on which 
the Soul of man may. upon good grounds expett an eternal 
bappineſf, which we aflert the Book of Scriptures to be the 
only authentick and infallible records of, Men might by the 
improvements of reaſon and the ſagacity of their minds dif- 
cover much, not only of the lapſed condition of their ſouls, 
and the neceſſity of a purgation of them, in order to their 
felicity, hut might in. the general know what things are 
pleaſing and acceptable' to the Divine Nature ,. from thoſe 
differences of good and evil which are unalterably fixed in 
the things themſelves ; but which way to obtain any certain- 
ty of the remiſſion of F-y , to recover the Grace and' Favour 
of God , to-enjoy perfeCt rranquillity and peace of conſcience , 
to be able to pleaſe God in things agreeable to bis Will, 
2nd by theſe to be afſured of eternal bl; , had been impaſſi- 
ble for men to have ever found , , had not Ged himſelf been 
graciouſly pleaſed to reveal them to us. Men might till 
have bewildred themſelves in following the zgnes, fatus of 
their own imaginations , and hunting up, and down the world 
for. a path which jleads to Heaven, \ but could have found 
none, anlefs God .himſelf taking pity of. the wandrings of 
men had been pleaſed to hang out a /:gbr from Heaven to di- 
ret them in their way thither, and by this Pharos of Divine 
Revel2tiow to diret- them ſo to feer their: courſe, as to &> 
Kape /iting themſelves on the rocks of open impieties, or 
being /welpwed up "in. the quicksfend; of: tgrene, delights. 
Neither doth he ſhew them only. what ſre/ves and, racks they 
mult eſcape, but what, particular-c9wr/e they muſt Feer,, what 
far they, muſt have in.their exe , what compaſs they muſt 
obſerve , what winds and gale they mult expect and pray 
for , if, they, wquld, at; laſt; arrive at eternal blif, Erernal. 
Wsft'1,,,What.qqore.could.a God: of infinjte goodneſs promiſe , 
ox. ther ſap of; mgn. ever wilh for ?.; A Rewarggto. ſuch, who, 
are fo. far frojn de/erging, that they are ſtill provgking.; Glory 
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to ſuch who are more apt to be aſhamed of their duties, than 


of their offences ; but that it ſhould not only be a g/orioas 
reward, buteternal too, is that which hit infinitely tren/- 
cend the deſerts of the receivers, yet it highly diſcovers 
infinite goodneſs of the Giver, But when we not only know 
that there is fo rich a mime of ineſtimable rreaſures, but if 
the owner of it undertakes to ſhew us the way to it, and 
gives us certain and infallible direftions how to come to the 
full poſſeſſion of it, how much are we in /ove with miſery, and 
do we court our own rum, if we neglett to hearken to his d:- 
rettions, and obſerve his command: ! 

This is that we are now undertaking to make good con- 
cerning the Scriptures, that theſe alone contain thoſe /acred 
diſcoveries by which the ſouls of men may come at laſt to 
enjoy a compleat and eternal happineſs, One would think 
there could be flothing more needles in the world than to 
bid men regard their own welfare, and' to ſeek to be happy ; 
yet whoever caſts his % into the world, will find no coug- 
ſel ſo little hearkned to as this, nor any thing which is more 

enerally looked on as a matter trivial and impertinent. 
hich cannot ariſe but from one of theſe two grounds, that 
either they think it no great wi/dow to let go their preſert 
hold as to the good thing « of this world, for that which they 
ſecretly queſtion whether they ſhall ever /ive to ſee or no; or 
elſe that their minds are in ſuſpenſe, whether they be not 
ſent on a Guiana voyage to Heaven, whether the certainty of 
it be yet fully diſcovered, or the infru&ions which are given 
be ſuch as may infallibly condu& them thither, . The firſt, 
though it hath the advantage of ſenſe, fruition, delight, and 
further expe#ation ; yet to a rational perſon who ſeriouſly 
refletts on himſelf, and ſums up what (after all his troubles 
and di/quietments in the procuring , his cares in keeping, his 
diſappomtments in his expetations, his fears of loſigg what he 
doth enjoy, and that wexation of ſþiris which attends all 
theſe) he hath gained of true contentment to his mind, can 
never certainly believe that ever theſe rhings were intended 
for his happineſs. For is it poſſible that the ſoul of - man 
ſhould ever enjoy its full and compleat happineſs in this 
world, when nothing is able to make it hoppy, but what is 
Cccc molt 
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moſt ſuiteble to its nature, able to fill up its large cepacity, 
and commenſurate with its duration : but in this life the mat- 
ter of mens greateſt delights is ſtrangely unſuitable to the na- 
ture of our rational bemgs, the meaſure of them too ſhort 
for our vaſt deſires to ffretch themſelves upon ; the proporti- 
on to0 [cant and narrow to run*parallel with immortality. Tt 
muſt be then only a Supream, Infinite and Eternsl Being, 
which by the free communications of his bounty and goodneſs 
can fix and fatiate the ſouls deſires, and by the conſtant flow- 
ings forth of his uninterrupted ſtreams of favour will al- 
ways keep up deſire, and yet always fatisfie it : One whoſe 

oodne;s can only be felt by ſome tranſient rouches here, whoſe 
= can be ſeen but as through a /atrice, whoſe conſtant 
preſence may be rather wiſhed for than enjoyed, who hath 
reſerved the full fight and fruition of himſelf to that future 
fate when all theſe dark weils ſhall be done way, and the 
ſoul ſhall be continually ſunning her ſelf under immediate 
beams of light and love. But how or in what way the 
foul of men in this degenerate condition ſhould come 
to be partaker of ſo great a happineſs, by the enjoyment of 
that God our natures are now at ſuch a diſtance from, is 
the greateſt and moſt important enquiry of humane nature ; 
and we continually ſee how ſucceſkeſfs and unſatisfaftory 
the endeavours of thoſe have been to themſelves at laſt, 
who have ſought for this happineſs in a way of their own 
finding out ; The large volume of the Creation, wherein 
Ged hath deſcribed ſo much of his wiſdom and power, is 
yet too dark and obſcure, too ſhort and imperfe&t to ſet 
forth to us the way which leads to eternal happineſs. Un- 
les then the fame God who made mens ſoul: at firſt, do 
ſhew them the way for their recovery ; as they are in a 
degenerate , fo they will be in a deſperate condition ; but 
the ſfame@-unty and goodneſs of God, which did at firſt dif- 
play it ſelf in giving being to mens /ouls, hath in a higher 
manner enlarged the diſcovery of it ſelf, by making known 
the 2vay whereby we may be taken into his Grace and Fa- 


wvour again, 
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Which it now concerns us particularly to diſcover, there- 
by to make it appear that this way is of that peculiar excet 
lency, - that we may have from thence the greateſt evi 
it could come from no other Author but God himſelf 
doth tend” to no other end but our. eternal happineſs. Now 
that incomparable exce/lency which is in the ſacred Scri- 
ptures, will fully appear, if we conſider the marters contained 
in them under this threefold capacity. 1. As matters of Di- 
wine Revelation. 2. As a rule of life. 3. As containing 
proc Covenant of grace which relates. to mans eternal hap- 

meſs. n 

: 1, Conſider the Scripture generally, as containing in it 
matters of divine revelation, and therein the excel/ency of 
the Scriptures appears in two things. 1. The matters 
which are revealed. 2. The manner wherein they are re- 
vealed. 

x. The matters which are revealed in Scripture, may be 
conſidered theſe three ways. 1. As they are matters of the 


greateſt weight and moment. 2. As matters of the greateſt - 


depth and myferiouſneſs. 3. As matters of the moſt univerſal 
ſatufattion to the minds of men. 

t. They are matters Phe greateſk moment and importance 
for men to know. The wi/dom of men is moſt known by the 
weight of the things they ſpeak ; aad therefore that where- 
in the wiſdom of God is diſcovered, cannot contain any 
thing that is mean and trivial ; they muſt be matters of the 
higheft importance, which the Supreine Ruler of the world 
youchſafes to ſpeak to men concerning : And ſuch we ſhall 
find the matters which Go hath revealed in his word to 
be, which either concern the reftifying our apprehenſion; of 
his nature, or making known to men their ſtate and conditi- 
on, or diſcovering the way whereby to avoid cternal miſery, 
Now which is there of theſe three, which ſuppoſing God to 
diſcover his mind to the world, it doth not biohly become 
him to ſpeak to men of ? 

1. What is there which doth more highly concern men 
to know than God himſelf ? or what more gloriow and ex- 
cellemr objett could he diſcover than himſelf to the world 2 
There is nothing certainly _— ſhould more commend the 
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Scriptures to us, than that thereby we may . grow more ac- 
quainted with God ; that we may know more of his »arare, 
and all his perfe&#ions, and many of the great reaſons of his 
aftings in the world. We may by them underſtand with 
ſafety what the eternal purpoſes of God were 25 to the way 
of mans recovery by the dca:h of his Son ; we may there ſee 
and underſtand the great i/dc»m of Gtd ; not only in the 
contrivance of the world, and ordering of it, but in the gra- 
dual reve/ations of himſelf to his people, by what ſteps he 
trained up his Church till the fullne/s of time was come ; what 
his a: was in laying ſuch a /oad of Ceremonies on his people 
of the Jews ; by what ſteps and degrees he made way for the 
full- revelation of his ll to the World by ſpeaking in theſe 
laſt days by his Sc, after he had =_ at [*ndry times and 
divers manners by the Prophets, QC. unto the Fathers, In 
the Scriptures we read the moſt rich and admirable di/cc- 
weries of Divine goodneſs, and all the ways and methods he 
uſeth in alluring finners to himſelf, with what Majeſty he com- 
mands, with what condeſcention he intreats, with what im- 
pertunity he wooes men's ſouls to be reconciled to him, with 
what favour he embraceth, with what tenderneſs he chaſt i- 
ſeth, with what bowels he pitiech thoſe who have choſen 
him to be their God ! With what power he ſupporterh, with 
what wiſdom he _direFeth, with what cordials he refreſhetb the 
fouls of fuch who are dejeFed under the ſenſe of his diſplea- 
ſure, and yet their /owe is ſincere towards him ! With what 
profound humility, what holy boldneſs, what becoming di- 
ſtance, and = what reſtleſs importunity do we therein find 
the ſouls of God's people addreſſing themſelves to him in 
prayer | With what cheerfulneſs do they ſerve him, with 
what confidence do they rruſt him, with what reſo/utior, do 
they adhere to him in all freighrs and difficulties, with what 
patience do-they ſubmit to his #4l in their greateſt extremi- 
ties ! How fearfal are they of /inning againſt God, how 
careful to pleaſe him, how regardleſs of ſuffering , when 
they muſt chooſe either that or /imning, how little appreben- 
ſrve of mens diſpleaſure , while they enjoy the favour of 
God ! Now all theſe things which are ſo fully and pathetical- 
ly expreſſed in Scripture , - do. abundantly ſet forth to us 
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the exuberancy asd Pleonaſm of God's grace and goodneſs to- 
wards his people, which makes them delight ſo much in him, 
and be fo ſenſible of his diſpleaſure. But above all other 
diſcoveries of God's goodneſs, his ſending his Sn into the 
world to die for /inners, is that which the Scripture ſets forth 
with the greateſt Life and Elequence. By Eloquence, I 
mean not an artificial compoſure of words, but the gravuy, 
weight, and per/waſiveneſs of the matter contained in them. 

And what can tend more to melt our 'frozen hearts into a 
current of thankful obedience to God, than the vigorous 
reflettion of the beams of God ; lowe through Feſws Chriſt up- 
on us! Was there ever fo great an expreſſion of Lowe heard 
of ! nay, was-it poſſible to be imagined, that that God who 
perfely hates /, ſhould himſelf offer the pardon of it, and 
ſend his Sen into the world to ſecure it to the ſinner, who 
doth fo heartily repent of his /ins, as to deny himſelf, and 
take up his wall and. folow Chrijt | Well might the Apoſtle 
lay, Thu u a faithful ſaying, and wortby of all acceptation, , 5,  _. 
that Teſs Chriſt came into the world to ſave ſinners. How 0D 
dry and ſaplefs are all the voluminous diſcourſes of Ph:lc/c- 
phers, compared with this Sentence ! How jejune and unſa- 
tufattory are all the diſcoveries they had of God and his good- 
neſs, in compariſon of what we have by the Goſpel of Chriſt | 
Well might Pau! then ſay, That he determined to know no- , Cg, .. - 
thing but Chriſt and him crucified. Chriſt crucified is the 
Library which triumphant ſculs will be fadying in- to*all 
Eternity. This is the only Library which is the true ia7gGey 
4vxis, that which cures the ſoul of all its maladies and di- 
ſemper; other knowledge makes mens minds giddy and fla- 
tulent ; this ſerrles and compoſes them ; other knowledge. is 
apt to /well men *into high conceits and opinions of them- 
ſelves; this brings them to the trueſt view of themſelves, 
and thereby to humility and ſobriety ; Other knowledge 
leaves mens hearts as it found them ; this alters them and 
wakes them better. So tranſcendent an excellency is there in 
the knowledge of Chriſt crucified above the ſublimeſt ſpecu- 
lations in the world. 
And is not_ this an ineſtimable benefit we enjoy by the Se. 5 


Scripture, that therein we can read and converſe with all 
theſe 
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_ theſe expreſſions of God's love and goodneſs, and that in his 
own language ? Shall we admire and praiſe what we tmeet 
with in Heathen Philoſophers, which is generous and hand- 
ſome ;z and (hall we not adore the infinite f/ne/s of the 
Scriptures, which run over with continued expreſſions of 
that and a higher nature ? What fol is it to magnifie thoſe 
lean kine, the notions of Philsſcphers, and to contemn the 
fat, the plemty and fwlne/s of the Scriptures ? If there be 
' not far more waluable and excellent diſcoveries of the Divine 
Nature and Perfe& ions ; if there be not far more excellent 
direfions and rules of prattice in the ſacred Scriptures, than 
in the ſublimeſt of all the Philoſophers, then let us leave our 
full ears, and feed upon the :hin. But certainly no ſober and 
rational ſpirit that puts any value upon the knowledge of God, 
but on the ſame account that he doth prize the di/comrſes of 
any Philoſophers concerning God, he cannot but ſet a value 
of a far higher nature on the word of God. And as the good- 
eſs of God is thus diſcovered in Scripture, ſo is his Fuſtice 
and Holineſs : we have therein recorded the moſt remark- 
able judgments of God upon contumacious ſinners, the ſeye- 
reſt denunciations of a judgment to come againſt all that live 
in fin, the exaCteſt preceprs of holineſs in the world; and what 
can be defired more to diſcover the Holineſs of God, than 
we find in Screpture concerning him? Tf therefore acquain- 
tance with the nature, perfet1ns, deſigns of ſo excellent a Be- 
ing as God is, be a thing deſirable to humane nature, we have 
the greateſt cauſe to admire the exceliency and adore the fulneſs 
of the Scriptures which give us fo large, rational, and com- 
pleat account of the Bemg and Attributes of God. And, 
which tends yet more to commend the Scriptures to us, 
thoſe things which the Scripture doth moſt fully difcover 
concerning God, do not at all contradit thoſe prime and 
common notions Which are in our matwres concerning him, 
but do exceedingly advance and improve them, and tend 
the moſt to regulate our ecnceprions and apprehenfions of 
Ged, that. we may not mifcarry therein, as otherwiſe 
men are apt to do. For it being natural to men fo far to 
love themſelves, as to ſet the greateſt value upon thoſe ex- 
cellencies which they think themſelves moſt —_ of : 
thence 
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thence men came to be exceedingly miſtaken in their appre- 
henſions of a Deity, ſome attributing one "thing as a perfe- 
fon, another a differew thing, according to their humours 
and inclinations, Thus imperious ſelf-willed men are apt 
to cry np God's abſolute power and dominion as his greateſt 


perfettion ; eaſie and ſoft-ſpirited men his patience and good- 


weſ3 ; ſevere and rigid men his jufice and ſeverity : every 
one according to his humour and remper, making his God. 
of his own complexion : and not only fo, but in _ re- 
mote enough from being perfetFions at all ; yet becauſe they 
are ſuch things as they prize and value, they ſuppoſe of ne- 
ceſſity they muſt be in God, as is evident in the Epicurean: 
emeogtle, by which they excluded providence, as hath been 
already obſerved. And withall conſidering how - very diffi- 
cult it is for one who really believes that God is of a pur 
fuft, and holy nature, and that he hath evouſly offended 
him by his fins, to believe that this will him 
upon true repentance : It is thence neceflary that God ſhould 
make known himſelf to the world , to prevent our m/con- 
ception; of his nature , and to aſſure a ſuſpicions , becauſe 
guilty creature, how ready he is to iniquity, tranſ- 
greſon and fin, to ſuch as unfeignedly repent of their fol- 
ies, and return unto himſelf, _ the light of nature 
may dictate much to us of the benignity and goodneſs of 
the Divine Nature, yet it is hard to conceive that that 
ſhould diſcover further than God's general goodneſs to fuch 
as =_- him : but no foundation can be gathered 
of his readineſs to pardon offenders, which being an a 
grace, muſt alone be diſcovered by his #78. I cannot think 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars are ſuch itinerant Preachers, as to 
unfold unto us the whole Gon and ill of God in -_ 
rerice to man's acceptance upon repentance. It is 
not every Srar in the firmement can do that which the Star 
once did to the wiſe mew, lead them unto Chriſt, The Sun 
in the Heavens is no Parelius to the Sun of righteouſneſs. 
The beſt Afronomer will never find the day tar from on bigh itt 
the reſt of his number. What St. Aufin ſaid of Tuly's 
works, is true of the whole Volume of the Creation, There 
are admirable things to be found in them ; but" the mr + 
Chriſt 
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Chriſt is not legible there. The work of Redemption is not 
engraven on the works of providence; if it had, a particular 
divine revelation had been unneceflary, and the Apoſtles were 
ſent on a needleſs errand, which the world had underſtood 
without their Preaching, wiz. That God was in Chriſt recon- 
ciling the world unto himſelf, not imputing to men their treſpaſ- 
ſes, and bath committed to them the Miniſtry of Reconciliation, 
How was the word of reconciliation committed to them, if 
it were common to them with the whole frame of the world? 
and the Apoſtle's Lure elſewhere might have been cafily an- 
ſwered, How can men hear without a Preacher ? For then 
they might have known the way 'of /alvation, without 
any ſpecial meſſengers ſent to deliver it to them, I grant that 
God's long-ſuftering and patience is intended to lead men to re- 
pemtance, .and that ſome general colle#ions might be made 
from providence of the placability of God's nature, and that 
God never left himſelf without a witneſs of his goodneſs; in 
the world, being kind to the unthankful, and doing good, in 


Luk.6:35, 36. piving rain and fraitful ſeaſons. But though theſe things 


might ſufficiently diſcover to ſuch who were apprehenſive of 
the guilt of fin, that God did not at&t according to his grea- 
teſt ſeverity, and thereby did give men encouragement to hear- 
ken out and enquire after the true way of being reconciled 
to Ged ; yet all this amounts not to a firm foundation for faith 
as to the remiſſion of ſim, which doth ſuppoſe God himſel 
liſhing an at of grace and indempnity to the world, wherein 
he aſlures the pardon of ſin to ſuch as truly repent and un- 
feignedly believe his boly Goſpel, Now is not this an inefti- 
mable advantage we enjoy by the Scriptures, that therein we 
underſtand what God himſelf hath diſcovered of his own »a- 
ture and perfetFions, and of his readineſs to pardon ſim upon 
thoſe gracious rerms of Faith and Repentance, and that which 
neceſſarily follows from theſe two, hearty and ſincere obedience? 
2. The Scriptures give the moſt faithful repreſentation of the 
ſtate and condition of the ſoul of man. The world was almoſt 
loſt in Di/putes concerning the nature,condition,and immortality 
of the ſoul before divine revelation was made known to man- 
kind by the Goſpel of Chri#; but life and immortality 
was brought to light by the Goſpel , and the future =_- 
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of the ſoul of man, not diſcovered in an uncertain Platoni- 
cal way, but with the greateſt light and evidence from that 
God who hath the ſupreme diſpoſal of /cu/s , and therefore 
beſt knows and underſtands them. The Scriptures plainly 
and fully reveal a judgment to come, in which God will judge 
the ſecrets of all hearts, when every one muſt give an account 
of himſelf unto God, and God will call men to give an account 
of their ſtewardſhip here, of all the receipts they have had 
rom him, and th ces they have been at, and the im- 
rovements they have made of the talents he put into their 
ands. So that the Goſpel of Chriſt is the fulleſt inſtrument 
of diſcovery of the certainty of the future fare of the ſoul, 
and the conditions which abide it , upon its being diſlodged 
from the body. But this is not all which the Scriprure dif- 
covers as to the fate of the ſou! ; for it is not only a proſpe- 
&#ive-glaſs, reaching to its future fare, but it is the moſt 
faithfull Jooking-glaſ, to diſcover all the ſor and deformities 
of the ſou! : And not only ſhews where they are, but whence 
they came, what their nature is, and whither they rend. The 
true Original of all that diſorder and diſcompoſure which is in 
the /ou! of man, is only fully and fatisfaftorily given us in 
the Word of God , as hath been already proved. The nature 
and working of this corruption in man, had never been fo 
clearly manifeſted , had not the Law and 71 of. God been 
diſcovered to the World; that is the glaf whereby we ſee 
the ſecret workings of thoſe Bees in our hearts, the corrupti- 
ons of our natures ; that ſets forth the folly of our imagina- 
tions, the wnrulinef of our paſſions, the diſtempers of our 
wills, and the abundant deceizfalnef of our hearts. And 
it is hard for the moſt —_— ſinner ( one of the great- 
eſt magnitude ) ſo to trouble theſe waters , as not therein to 
diſcover the greatneſs of his own deformities. But that 
which tends moſt to awaken the drow/ie, ſenſeleff irits of 
men ,- the Scripture doth moſt fully deſcribe the tendency of 
corruption , that the wages of /in is dearth , and the iſſue of 
continuance in fin will be the everlaſting miſery of the ſoul, 
in a perpetual /eparation from the preſence of God , and un- 
dergoing the /aſhes and /everities of con/cience to all eternity. 
What a great diſcovery is _ - ao faithfulneſs of God to 
| the 
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the World, that he fuffers not men to undoe themſelves with- 
out letting them know of it before-hand , that they might a- 
void it! God ſeeks not to entrap men's Souls, nor doth he 
rejoyce in the mi/ery and rumme of his creatures, but fully de- 
clares to them what the conſequence and i/ſue of their finfull 
practices will be , afſures them of a judgment to come, de- 
clares his own future /everity againft contumacious ſinners, 
thar they might not think themſelves _— and. that if 
they had known there had been ſo grt danger in /in, they 
would never have been ſuch fools, as for the ſake of it to run 
into eternal miſery. Now Ged, to prevent this, with the 
greateſt p/ainneſi and faithfulneſs hath ſhewed men the nature 
and danger of all their /ins , and asks them beforehand what 
they will doe in the end thereof ; whether they are able to 
bear his wrath, and wreſtle with everlaſting burnings? if not, 
he bids them berhink themſelves of what they have done al- 
ready, and repent, and amend their [ves , leſt iniquity prove 
their ruine , and deſtrudtjon overtake them, and that without 
remedy, Now if fnen have cauſe to prize and value a faithfull 
Monitor, one that tenders their good, and would prevent their 
Tuine, we have cauſe exceedingly to prize and value the Scrj- 
ptures, Which give us the trueſt repreſentation of the fate and 
condition of our ſouls. 

3. The Scripture diſcovers to mw the only way of pleaſing 
God, and enjoying his favour, That clearly reveals the way 
( which man might have ſought for to all eternity without 
particular revelation ) whereby ſins may be pardoned , and 
whatever we doe may be acceptable unto God, It ſhews us 
that the ground of our acceptance with God, is through 
Chriſt, whom he hath made a propitiation for the ſins of the 
world, and who alone is the 3rue and living way, whereby 
we may draw near to God with @ true heart, in full aſſurance 
of faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience. 
Through Chriſt we underſtand the terms on which God will 
ſhew fav ur and grace to the World, and by him we have 
ground of a Tefpnoe, accef with freedom and boldneſs unto 
Ged. On his account we may hope not only for grace to 
fubdue our fins, reſiſt temptations, conquer the devil and the 


world ; but having fought rhis good fight and finiſhed our -_ 
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by patient continuance in well-deing , we may juſtly look for 
lory, honour, and immortaluty, and that crown of righteouſ- 
neſs which u laid up for thoſe who watt in faith, holineſs, and 
humility, for the appearance of Chriſt from heaven, Now 
what things can there be of greater morhent and importance - 
for men to know, or God to reveal. than the nature of God, 
and our ſelves, the tate and condition of our ſouls, the only 
way to avoid eternal miſery, and enjoy everlaſting bliſs. 
The Scriptures diſcover not only matters of import ence, Set, 7. 
but of the greateſt depth and myſfteriouſnef. There are ma- 2. 
ny wonderful! things in the Law of God , things we may a4- 
mire, but are never able ro comprehend. Such are the erer- 
nal purpoſes and decrees of God, the dottrine of the Trinity, 
the Incarngtion of the Son of God , and the manner of the ope-= 
ration of the Spirit of God on the ſouls of men, which are 
all things of great weight and moment for us to underſtand 
and believe that they are, and yet may be unſcarchable to 
our reaſon, as to the particular manner of them. What 
certain ground our faith ſtands on as to theſe things hath 
been already ſhewed , and therefore I forbear inliſting on Book 2. ch. 8. 
them. ſeQ. 5, 6, 7. 
The Scripture comprehends matters of the moſt univerſal 2, 
ſatsfattion to the minds of men; though many things do 
much exceed our apprehen/icus , yet others are moſt ſuitable 
to the diftates of our nature. AS Origen bid Cel/nus ſee, gi C. Celf. lib. 3. 
wil 9 * mowos Hua F xonals nvoiaus droabrv caveyeiuole, wi Þ* 135: 
quia This wyroubvas dxioflas fl neo utay, whether it Was 
net the agreeableneſs of the principles of faith with the common 
notions of humane nature , which prevailed moſt upon all can- 
did and ingenuons auditors of them. And therefore as Socra- 
tes faid of Heraclitus his Books, What he underſtood was ex- 
cellent, and therefore he ſuppoſed that which he did not un- 
derſtand was ſo too : fo ought we to fay of the Scriptures , 
If thoſe things' which are within our capacity be fo ſuitable 
to our matures and reaſons, thoſe cannot contradict our rea- 
ſon which yet ars above them. There are many :hings which 
the minds of men were ſufficiently aſſured that they were , 
yet were to ſeek for /atwfattion concerning them, which 
they - could never-have had without Divine Revelation, AS 
Dddd 2 the 
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the nature of true happineſi, wherein it lay, and how to be ob- - 
tained, which the Ph:/oſopbers were ſo puzled with, the Scy;- 
pture gives us full ſatisfaction concerning it, True contentment 
under the troubles of life, which the Scripture only acquaints 
us with the true grounds of ; and all the preſcrip1ions of Heae 
then Moraliſts fall as much ſhort of, as the dire#ions of an 
Emirick doth of a wiſe ard $kilfull Phyſician. Awvoiding the 
fears of death , which can alone be through a grounded ex- 
pectation of a future /?ate of happineſs which death leads men 
to, which cannot be had but through the right underſtanding 
of the Word of God. Thus we ſee the excellency of the mar- 
ters themſelves contained in this revelation of the mind of 
God to the world. 

As the matters themſelves are of an excellent nature, io is 
the manner wherein they are revealed in the Scriptures , and 
that, 

I: In a clear and perſpicuous manner; not but there may 
be ſtill ſome paſſages which are hard to be underſtood , as be- 
ing either propherical or conſiſting of ambiguous phraſes, or con- 
taining matters above our comprehenſion ; but all thoſe things 
which concern the terms of man's /alwvation are delivered 
with the greateſt evidence and perſpicuity, Who cannot un- 
derſtand what theſe things mean, What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to doe juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk | 
bly with thy God? that without faith it xs impoſſible to pleaſe 
God ; that without boÞtneſs none ſhall ſee the Lord ; that unleſs 
we be born again , we can never enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; theſe and ſuch like things are fo plaim and clear , 
that it is nothing but men's ſhutting their eyes againſt the 
light can. keep them from underſtanding them ; God intended 
theſe rhings as direttions to men ; and 1s not he able to ſpeak 
antelligibly when he pleaſe ? he that made the rongue, ſhall he 
not ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood without an infallible Interpre- 
zer ? eſpecially when it is his delign to make known to men 
the terms of their eternal bappine/s. Will God judge men at 
the great day for not believing thoſe thimgs which they could 
not underſtand ? Srrange, that ever men ſhould judge the 
Scriptures obſcure in matters neceſſary, when the Scripture aC- 
counts it ſo great a judgment for men not to underſtand _ 

I, 
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If our Goſpel be hid , it u hid to them that are loſt ; In whom 1 Cor. 4. 3,4. 
the god of thus world hath blinded the minds of them which be- 
lieve not, leſt the light of the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt ſhould p”.- 
ſhine unto them. Sure Lot's door was wiſivle enough, if it 
were a judgment for the men of Sodom: not to ſee it ; and the ,” 
Scriptures then are plain and intelligible enough , if it be ſo 
great a judgment not to underſtand them. 
2. In a powerfull and authoritative manner, as the things 
contained in Scripture do not ſo much beg acceptance as com- 
mand it; in that the expreſſions wherein our duty is con- 
cerned are ſuch as- awe men's conſcrences and pierce to their 
hearts and to their ſecret thoughts ; All things are open and na- Heb. 4. 12,13; 
ked before this Word of God ; every ſecret of the mind and 
thought of the heart lies open to its ſtroke and force; it is 
quick and powerfull , ſharper than a two-edged ſword, pier- 
cing 10 the dividing aſunder of ſoul and ſpirit, and of the joynts 
and marrow, and, is a diſcerner of the thoughts and mtents 
of the heart, The Word is a Teleſcope to diſcover the great 
Luminaries of the world, the Truths of higheſt concernment 
to the /ou!s of men, and it is ſuch a Microſcope as diſcovers to 
us the ſmalleſt Atom of our thoughts, and diſcerns the moſt ſe- 
cret iatent of the heart, And, as far as this /ight reacheth, it 
comes with power and authority, as it comes armed with the 
Majeſty of that God who reveals it, whoſe authority extends 
over the /oul and conſcience of man in its moſt ſecret and hid- 
den receſſes, 
3. In a pure and unmixed manner ; in all other writings 
how good ſoever , we have a great mixture of drof and gold 
together ; here is nothing but pure gold, Diamonds without 
flaws, Suns without pots. The moſt current comms of the 
world have their alloyes of baſer metals , there is no ſuch 
mixture in divine Truths; as they all come from the ſame 
Author, fo they all have the ſame purity. There is a Urim 
and Thummim upon the whole Scripture , light and perfettion 
in every part of it. In the Philoſophers we may meet, it may 
be, with ſome ſcattered /-agments of purer metal, amidit 
abundance of drof and impure oar 5 here we have whole 
wedges of gold, the ſame wein of purity and holinef running 
through the whole Book of Scriptures, Hence it is called the 
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form of ſeund words ;* here have been no buckfers to corrupt 
and mix their own inventions with Divine Truths, 

4. In an uniform and agreeable manner. This I grant is 
not ſufficient of it ſelf to prove the Scriptures to be Divine , 
becauſe all men do not contradict themſelves in their wricings, 
but yet there are ſome peculiar circumſtances to be conſidered 
in the agrecableneſs of the parrs of Scripture to each other 
which are not to be found in mere humane writings. 1. That 
this dottrine was delivered by perſons who lived in diffe- 
rent apes and times from each other, Uſually one age cor- 
res anothers faults, and we are apt to pity the ignorance 
of our predeceſſors , when it may be our poſterity may think 
us as ignorant as we doe them. But in the ſacred Scripture 
we read not one age condemning another ; we find light ſtill 
increaſing in the ſeries of times in Scripture , but no reflecti- 
ons in any time upon the ignorance, or weakneſs, of the prece- 
dent ; the dimmeſt light was ſufficient for its age, and was a 
ſtep to further diſcovery. Lyman gives it as the reaſon of 
the great »ncertainty of Grammar rules, quia non analogia di- 
miſſa celo formam loguendi dedit ; that which he wanted as to 
Grammar, Wwe have as to Divine Truths ; they are delivered 
from heaven, and therefore are always uniform and agreeable 
to each other. 

2. By perſons of different intereſts in the world, God made 
choice of men of all ranks to be Enditers of his Oracles, to 
make it appear. it was no matter of Szate-policy or particular 
mtereft which was contained in his word, which perſons of 
ſuch different intereſts , could rot have agreed in as they do. 
We have Moſes, David, Solomon, perſons of royal rank and 
quality ; and can it be any mean thing , which theſe think it 
their glory to be Penners of > We have 1/aiah, Daniel, and 
other perſons of the higheſt education and accompliſhments, and 
can it be any trivial thing which theſe imploy themſelves in 2 
We have Ames, and other Prophets in the Old Teſtament, and 
the Apoſtles in the New, of the meaner ſort of men in the 
world, yet all theſe joyn in conſort together ; when God tunes 
their fþirits, all agree in the ſame ffram of divine truths, and 
give /ebt and harmony to each other. 


3. By 
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3. By perſons in different places and conditions ; ſome in 
proſperity 1n their own Countrey , ſome under baniſhment and 
adyerſity , yet all agreeing in the ſame /ub/fance of 4.0! rmne; 
of which no alreration we ſee was made either for the //urtery - 
of thoſe in power, or for avoiding mi/eries and calumnies, 
And under all the different 4;/en/ations before, under and af- 
ter the Law, though the management of :hings was ditterent, 
yet the doArine 2nd d:/;gn was for ſubſtance the ſame in all. 
All the different diſpen/ations agree in the ſame common prin- 
ciples of religion ; the ſame ground of acceptance with God , 
and obligation to duty was common to all, though the peculi- 
ar inſtances wherein God was ſerved might be ditterent, accor- 
ding ro the ages of growth in the Church of Ged. So that this 
great uniformity conſidered in.theſe circumſtances, is an argu- 
ment that theſe things came orignally from the ſame Spire, 
though conveyed through different in/fruments to the know- 
ledge of the world. 

F. In @ perſuaſive and convincing manner : and that theſe » 
Ways. I. Bringing divine truths down to our capacity , Clo- 
thing ſpiritual matter in familiar expreſſions and ſimilitudes, 
that ſo they might have the eaſier admiſſion into our minds, 
2. Propcunding things as our imtereſ® which are our duty : 
thence God, ſo ently in Scripture, recommends our duties 
to us under all thoſe morives which are wont to have the great- 
eſt force on the minds of men ; and annexeth gracious promi- 
ſes to 0 rformance of them; and thoſe of the moſt 
weighty MM concerning things. Of grace, favour, protett:- 
on , deliverance , audience of prayers , and eternal happineſs , 
and if theſe will not prevail with men , what motives will ? 
3. Courting 1s to obedience , when he might not only command 
2s to obey, but puniſh td of for diſobedience. Hence are all 


thoſe moſt parhetical and affettionate trains we read in Scri- Deurt. 5. 2g. 
pture. - O that there were ſuch a heart within them, that they 

would fear me and keep all my commandments always, that it 

might go well with them , and with their children after them. 

Wa unto thee , O Jeruſalem , wilt thou not be made clean ? Jer. 1 3. 27. 
when ſhall it once be ? Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, Exck. 33. 11. 
for why will ye die, O howſe of Iſrael 2 How ſhall I give thee Hof. ii. 8. 
»p, Ephraim ? how ſhall I deliver thee, Iſrael how ſball I 
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make thee as Admah ? how ſhall I ſet thee as Zeboim 2 mine 
heart is turned within me , my repentings are kindled together. 
O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together , as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not * What Majeſty, and yet what 
ſweetneſs and condeſcenſion is there in theſe expreſſions ? What 
obſtinacy and rebellion is it in men for them to ſtand out a- 
painſt God, when he thus comes down from his throne of Ma- 
jeſty and wooes rebellious ſmners to return unto him that they 
may be pardoned ? Such a matchle( and unparallelld ſtrain 
of Rhetorick is there in the Scripture, far above the art and 
inſinuations of the moſt admired Orators. Thus we ſee the 
peculiar excellency of the manner wherein the matters con- 
tained in Scriprure are revealed to us : thus we have conſide- 
red the exce/lency of the Scripture, as It Is a diſcovery of God's 
mind to the world. 

The Scriptures may be conſidered as a rule of life, or as a 
Law of God which is given for the Government of the 
lives of men, and therein the excellency of it lies in the na- 
ture of the duties, and the encouragements to the prattice of 
them, 

1. In the nature of the duties required , which are moſt 
becoming Ged to require , moſt reaſonable for us to perform. 

1. Moſt becoming God to require , as they are moſt ſuitable 
and agreeable to the Divine nature, the imitation of which 
in our aCtions is the ſubſtance of our Religion. Imitation of 
him in his goodnef{ and bolinef, by our conſtant @#deawours 
of mortifying ſm, and growing in grace and piety, In his 
grace _; mercy , by our kindneſs to all men, forgiving the 
mjuries men doe unto us, doing geod to our greateſt enemics. 
In his j«/#ice and equity, by doing as we would be done by, and 
keeping a conſcience void of offence towards God and towards 
»men, The firſt takes in the duties of the firſ# , the other the 
duties of the ſecond Table, All ats of piety towards God , 
are a-part of Fuſtice; for, as Tully ſaith, Luid aliud eſt pie- 
tas, mſi juſtitia adverſus Deos? and ſo our loving God with 
our whole hearts, our entire and ſincere obedience to his will, is 
a part of natural juſtice ; for thereby we do but render unto 


God that which is his due from usas we are his creatures. We 
ſee 


'. 


ſe then the whole duty of man, the fearing God and keeping 
bis Commandments , is as neceflary a part of Fuftice, as the 
rendring to every man his own is. 

2, are moſt reaſonable for us to perform, in that, 
I. Religion is not only a ſervice of the reaſonable faculties 
which are employed the moſt in it, the commands of the Secri- 
pture reaching the heart moſt , and the ſerwice required be- 
ing a ſpiritual ſervice , not lying in meats and drinks, or 
any oufward obſervations , but in a ſanCtified temper of hearr 
and mind, which diſcovers it ſelf in the courſe of 4 Chriſti- 
an's life ; but, 2. The ſervice it ſelf of Religion is reaſonable 3 
the commands of the Goſpel are ſuch as no man's reaſon which 
conſiders them can doubt of the excellency of them. All 
natural worſhip is founded on the diftates of nature, all inſti- 
tuted worſhip on God's revealed will; and it is one of the 

rime ditates of nature, that God muſt be univerſally obeyed, 
ſides, God requires nothing but what is apparently man's 
intereſt to doe ; prohibits nothing but what will Jefroy 
him if he doth it ; ſo that the command; of the Scriptures are 
very juſt and reaſonable. 

2. The encouragements are more than proportionable to the 
difficulty of obedhice. God's command: are in themſelves eaſie, 
and moſt ſuitable to our natures, What more rational for a 
creature than to obey his Maker ? all the difficulty of religi- 
on ariſeth from the corruption of nature, Now God, to en- 
courage men to conquer the 4d:fficulties ariſing thence , hath 
propounded the ſtrongeſt motives and moſt prevailing argu- 
ments to obetlience. Such are the conſiderations of God's /owe 
and goodneſs manifeſted to the world, by ſending his Son into 
it, to die for ſinners, and to give them an example which they 
are to follow , and by his readineſs through him to pardon 
the ſins , and accept the perſons of ſuch who ſo receive bim 
as to walk in him ; and by his promiſes of grace to afi/# them 
in the wreſtling with the enemies of their /alvation. And to 
all theſe add that glorious and wunconceivable reward which 
God hath promiſed to all thoſe who ſincerely obey him ; and 


.by theſe things we ſee how much the encouragements over- 


wejgh the difficulties, and that none can make the leaſt pre- 
tence that there is not motive ſufficient to down-weigh the 
Eecee troubles 
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' troukles which attend the exerciſe of obelieves to the Will-of 


God. So that we ſee what a peculiar exce/ency there is in 
the Scriptures as 4 rule of life, above all the Precepts of mere 
Moraliſts, the foundation of obedience heing laid deeper in 
man's obligation to ſerve his Maker, the pra#ice of obedi- 
cence being carried higher in thoſe moſt holy preceprs which 
are in Scripture, the reward of obedience being incomparably 
greater than what men are able to conceive, much leſs to pro- 
miſc or beſtow, ” 

The Excellency of the Scriptures appears , as they contain 
in them a Covenant of Grace , or the tran/attions between 
Ged and Man, in order to his eternal happines. The more 
memorable any rran/attions are, the more waluable are any 
authentick records of them. The Scriptures contain in them 
the Magna Charta of Heaven, -an A# of parden with the 
Real aſſent of Heaven, a Proclamation of good-will from 
God towards men ; and can we then ſet too great a value on 
that which contains all the remarkable paſſages between God 
and the /cu/s of men, in order to their fe/ic:ty, from the be- 
ginning of the world 2 Can we think , ſince there is a God 
in the world of infinite goodneſs, that he ſhould ſuffer all 
mankind to periſh inevitably without his @#opounding any 
means for eſcaping of eternal miſery ? Is God fo good to men 
as to this preſent /ife ; and can-we think if man's foul be im- 
mortal, as we have proved it is, that he ſhould wholly neg- 
let any offer of good to men as to their eternal welfare. ? 
Or is it poſſible to imagine that man ſhould be happy in ano- 
ther world without God's promiſing it , and preſcribing con- 
ditions in order to it? If fo, then this bappineſf is 'no free 
gift of God, unleſs he hath the beftowing and promiſing of it ? 
and man 1S no #ational agent , unleſs a reward ſuppoſe con- 
d:ticns to be performed in order to the obtaining it ; or man 
may be bound to conditions which were never required him ; 
or if they muſt be required , then there muſt be a revelation 
of God's 24/1, whereby he doth require them :. And if fo, then 
there are ſome Records extant of the tranſaftions between 
God and man, in order to his eternal happineſs; For what: 
reaſon can we have to imagine that ſuch Records , if once 
extant , (lould not continue til], eſpecially ſince the fame 
goodneſs 
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goodneſs of God is engaged to preſerve ſuch Records, which 
at firſt did cauſe them to be indited ? Suppoſing then ſuch 
Records extant ſomewhere in the world of theſe grand tranſ- 
ations between God and mens../ou/s, our buſineſs is brought 
to a period ; for what other Records are there in the world 
that can in the leaſt vye with the Scriptures, as to the givin 
ſo juſt an account of all the rranſa#ins between God an 
men from the foundation of the world ? Which gives us all 
the ſteps, methods and ways whereby God hath made known 
his mmd and will to the world, in order to man's eternal 
Salvation, It remains only then that we adore and magnifie 
the goodneſs of God in making known his 7ill to us, and that 
we ſet a value and eſteem on the Scriptures, as on ghe only 
authentick Inſtruments of that Grand Charter of Peace, which 
Ged hath revealed in order to man's Eternal Happineſs. 
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